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AUTHOR'S  NOTE 


This  is  an  unvarnished  tale  of  a  thousand  consecutive  days 
spent  in  the  Arctic y  printed  almost  ward  far  ward  as  it  was 
written — while  the  facts  and  impressions  were  fresh  in  my 
memory — in  our  hut^  or  tent,  when  on  sledging  and  boating 
journeys  in  Frans -Josef  Land. 


It  is  a  simple^  true  account  o^id  statement  of  facts  incident  to 

our  Itjtr  and  work  there— plain  facts,  penned  by  a  plain  man. 
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The  remarkable  revival  of  Arctic  exploration  which  took 
place  in  1818  has  continued,  with  mote  01  less  activity,  to  the 
present  time,  and  yet  the  Arctic  regions  seem  to  be  now  even 
more  attractive  than  ever. 

Mr.  Frederick  G.  Jackson,  the  narrator  of  this  the  latest  of 
Arctic  voyages,  sailed  from  the  Thames  in  July,  1894,  in  com- 
mand of  an  expedition  which  he  successfully  conducted  for 
three  years. 

By  the  great  generosity  and  public  spirit  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Harmsworth,  Mr.  Jackson,  an  enterprising  young  Englishman, 
was  equipped  and  sent  out  to  make  a  thorough  scientific  ex- 
ploration of  the  newly  discovered  Franz  -  J  osef  Land,  only 
some  parts  of  its  southern  shores  being  then  known,  and  the 
hope  being  reasonably  enteiLained  that  it  might  extend  far  to 
the  northward,  and  therefore  afford  facilities  for  a  nearer  ap- 
proach to  the  North  Pole  than  had  hitherto  been  accomplished. 

Assisted  by  a  smirtf  but  carefully  selected  staff  of  scientific 
observers,  Mr.  Jackson  set  about  his  most  arduous  undertaking. 
He  determined  the  geographical  limits  of  this  Land,  which  he 
found  to  consist  of  numerous  islands,  of  no  very  great  extent 
in  any  direction ;  consequently,  the  idea  of  gaining  a  very  high 
latitude  was  abandoned,  and  the  efforts  of  the  explorers  were 
concentrated  upon  the  thorough  scientific  examination  of  the 
group. 

This  work  was  carried  on  under  the  most  difficult  conditions, 

owing  to  the  rapid  currents  between  the  islands,  which  kept  the 
ice  almost  constantly  in  motion, and  to  tlie  sudden  and  extreme 
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changes  of  temperature,  hum  intense  frost  to  rapid  thaw  ;  these 
most  trying  changes  being  far  in  excess  of  those  experienced  in 
other  parts  of  the  Arctic  regions. 

Jackson  cannot  be  too  highly  praised  for  his  cheerful  endur- 
ance of  three  such  years,  nor  for  the  tenacity  with  which  he  ad- 
hered to  his  purpose  of  carrying  on  scientific  observations,  and 
collecting  specimens  in  every  department  of  natural  science, 
which  these  islands  and  the  surrounding  seas  could  illustrate. 
This  long  series  of  magnetical,  meteorological,  and  other  obser- 
vations,  together  with  the  great  and  interesting  collections  of 
specimens  made,  amply  repay  the  outlay  of  the  Jackson-Harms- 
worth  Expedition,  which  will  long  be  remembered  by  the 
scientists  of  all  nations  for  its  rich  contributions  to  their  store 
of  knowledge. 

On  September  8,  1894,  Jackson  established  his  winter  quarters 
upon  Northbrook  Island,  perhaps  the  most  southern  and  west- 
ern of  the  group.  Here  he  erected  his  log  hut,  naming  it 
*'  Elmwood. '  His  provisions  were  here  stored,  and  it  became 
the  centre  of  his  exploring  operations.  As  already  mentioned, 
the  strong  currents  prevented  the  formation  of  permanent  ice ; 
and  to  the.  space  of  water  thus  left  walruses,  bears,  and  seals  re- 
sorted in  abundance,  affording  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  meat, 
which  kept  the  party  in  admirable  health. 

The  absolute  solitude  of  Jackson  and  his  six  companions  was 
only  twice  broken  during  the  three  years  of  residence  at  "  Elm- 
wood  ** — once  by  the  Windward,  which  vessel,  having  been  com- 
pelled to  pass  the  winter  of  1894  at  1  rar.z-Josef  Land,  returned 
there  with  supplies  on  July  26.  r8()6  ;  and  previously,  on  June  27th 
of  the  same  year,  by  Dr.  Nansen  and  his  companion.  Lieutenant 
F.  H.  johansen,  who  arrived  at  *'  Elmwood  "  in  their  l.ayaks. 

These  intrepid  explorers  had  left  their  winter  hut  on  May  19th 
on  an  islet  in  latitude  81°  4'  N.,  and  had  paddled  down  to  the 
southwest  through  the  British  Channel,  between  the  several 
islands  and  the  floating  ice,  for  about  one  hundred  miles,  in  the 
hope  of  reaching  Spitzbergen  and  the  small  vessels  which  visit 
it  every  summer  from  Norway.  Each  night  they  had  hauled 
their  kayaks  up  on  the  ice,  on  which  they  rested,  and  awaited  a 
favorable  opportunity  to  proceed.    But  they  were  now  about 
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to  enter  upon  far  more  exposed  navigation,  for  two  hundred 
miles  of  ocean,  more  or  less  encumbered  by  ice,  intervened  be- 
tween them  and  Spitsbergen.  Their  frail,  canvas  •  covered 
kayaks  were  only  12  ft.  long,  about  2^  ft.  wide,  and  about  \\  ft. 
deep ;  they  were  covered,  over,  with  the  exception  of  a  round 
hole  in  which  the  occupant  was  seated,  working  his  double^ 
bladed  paddle.  Unlike  a  boat,  these  kayaks  did  not  admit  of 
any  change  of  position  for  rest,  etc. 

This  brief  description  may  afford  some  Idea  of  the  desperate 
outlook  before  Nansen  and  Jolianscn.  and  from  which  they  were 
relieved  by  their  accidental — one  might  indeed  say  IVovidential 
— meeting  with  Jacksnn  and  his  party. 

It  can  hardly  be  imagined  with  what  a  heartv  good-will  our 
English  party  received  the  wayfarers,  and  extended  to  them  the 
utmost  hospitality  in  their  power.  In  Dr.  Nansen's  description 
of  their  meeting  on  the  ice  he  says  of  Jackson :  "  He  seized  my 
hand  and  shook  it  again,  while  his  whole  face  became  one  smile 
of  welcome." 

The  Windward,  having  landed  her  supplies,  embarked  Nansen 
and  Johansen,  and  sailed  on  August  7th,  and  landed  them  at 
Vardo  on  August  13, 1S96. 

In  the  summer  of  1897  the  Windward  once  more  visited 

Franz- Josef  Land,  and  this  time  brought  home  Jackson  and 
his  party. 

But  few  explorers  have  ever  had  the  opportunity  of  passing 
three  consecutive  years  in  the  Arctic  regions,  remote  from 
human  beings.  I  cannot  recall  any  instance  of  this  having  ever 
been  done,  when  escape  from  it  was  possible.  Yet  this  feat 
Jackson  and  his  companions  cheerfully  accomplished,  though 
they  had  a  yearly  opportunity  of  returning  by  the  Windward. 
Truly  it  may  be  said  that  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  hardy  ad. 
venture  is  as  active  among  us  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

I  feel  confident  that  all  who  read  Mr.  Jackson*s  narrative  will 

heartily  indorse  this  opinion. 

F.  L.  McCUNTOCK. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

It  was  in  Aug^ist,  1873,  that  the  land  afterwards  known  as 
Franz -Josef  Land  was  first  accidentally  discovered  by  the 
Austro  -  Hungarian  Expedition  under  the  leadership  of  Wey- 
precht  and  Payer.  In  endeavoring  to  pass  round  the  northern 
end  of  Novaya  Zemlia  to  discover  the  Northeast  Passage,  their 
ship,  the  Tegct/ioff^  became  beset  in  the  ice,  and  after  drifting  for 
twelve  months  an  entirely  new  land  came  in  sight,  and  the  floe 
upon  which  the  ship  had  been  cruidied  up  was  frozen  to  the  land- 
ice  of  Wilczek  Island.  The  following  spring  Payer  made  three 
plucky  and  adventurous  journeys  up  and  in  the  neighborhood 
of  what  he  then  named  Austria  Sound.  After  a  very  hard  and 
perilous  journey  they  were  able  to  beat  a  retreat  to  Novaya 
Zemlia  in  their  boats,  leaving  the  ship  to  its  fate  on  the  shores  of 
Franz-Josef  Land,  beinvr  (|uite  of  tlie  opinion  that  the  country 
was  unapproachable  by  legitimate  methods.  Payer  had  reached 
the  latitude  of  82°  5'  north,  and  was  under  the  impression  that 
he  had  seen  land  still  farther  to  the  north,  in  and  beyond  the  83d 
deerree.  and  land  to  the  northwest  reaching  almost  as  far. 

It  was  upon  these  observations  that  Arctic  authorities  advo- 
cated this  route  as  the  best  for  exj)luring  to  the  northward,  and 
upon  which  I  formulated  my  j)lans  in  the  latter  end  of  1892.  I'^n- 
fortunately  our  expectations  in  this  respect  were  fated  to  disap- 
p-intinent  bv  the  non-extension  of  the  larid  to  the  north,  and  we 
had  not  been  lonij  in  Franz-Josef  Land  before  we  discovered  that 
instead  of  this  country  being  of  continental  dimensions,  as  many 
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supposed  it  to  be,  it  is  only  an  archipelago  of  comparatively 
small  islands  ;  and  this  unfortunately  quite  upset  the  basis  upon 
which  my  plans  for  pushing  north  were  founded,  which  were 
to  follow  the  land  and  form  depots  of  provisions  as  far  as  it 
reached. 

Mr.  B.  Leigh  Smith,  the  well-known  Arctic  navigator,  in  1880 
and  1881,  visited  Franz- Josef  Land,  and  continued  Payer's  discov- 
eries westward,  doing  exceedingly  good  work ;  and  I  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  testify  to  the  accuracy  of  his  map  and  observations, 
which  are  remarkably  correct.  On  his  second  visit  he  lost  his 
ship,  the  Eira,  and  spent  the  winter  there  under  very  trying  and 
rough  circumstances,  making  a  pluck]^  retreat  to  NovayaZemlia 
in  the  following  summer.  He  and  Dr.  'William  Neale  are  very 
much  to  be  congratulated  upon  their  good  management  and  tact 
in  keeping  the  men  in  good  discipline  and  well,  under  very  diffi- 
cult conditions  indeed.  Up  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Smith's  voyages 
Franz- Josef  Land  was  considered  unapproachable  by  ship,  and 
until  the  journeys  of  my  expedition  in  tlic  / / '///^/riv^n/ had  proved 
to  the  contrary,  its  shores  were  looked  upon  by  most  Arctic  au- 
thorities as  imreachable,  except  during  especially  favorable  and 
exceptional  years. 

It  was  in  the  latter  end  of  1892  that  I  first  published  my  plans, 
which,  I  am  glad  to  say,  met  with  the  a{)proval  of  our  Arctic 
authorities.  These  embraced  not  only  an  advance  in  a  northerly 
direction,  but  the  mapping-in  of  the  eoast-lines  of  Franz-Josef 
Land,  a  thorougli  examination  of  that  ctiuntry,  in  taking  scien- 
tific observations,  and  making  collections  generally.  These  plans 
we  have,  I  am  glad  to  say,  been  able  to  carry  out ;  and  scientiHc 
observations,  which  I  think  I  may  be  excused  for  describing  as 
valuable,  have  been  carried  on  uninterruptedly  for  three  years. 
We  have  also  practically  completed  the  map  of  Franz-Josef  Land, 
and  settled  the  GiUis  Land  question. 

For  some  time  the  sinews  of  war  were  conspicuous  by  their 
absence,  and  little  encouragement  given.  Consequently,  in  1893, 
I  determined  to  take  a  journey  to  the  Yugor  Straits  with  the 
object  of  exploring  Waigatz  Island,  and  the  Bolshaia  Zemelskija 
Tundra,  to  the  south  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time  thoroughly 
test  the  equipment  which  I  intended  to  use  on  my  expedition 
to  Franz-Josef  Land.  This  I  accomplished,  extending  my  jour- 
ney round  the  White  Sea  and  through  Lapland,  to  enable  me  to 
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see  something  of  the  methods  of  the  Lapps  in  addition  to  those 
of  the  Samoyads,  with  whom  I  had  been  travelling.  It  was  on^ 
this  journey  that  I  became  acquainted  with  the  use  of  reindeer  as 
draught  animals,  and  also  felt  in  with  the  hardy  Russian  ponies 
which  did  us  such  sovereign  service  in  the  Franz-Josef  Land  ex- 
pedition ;  and  I  should  consider  the  trouble  of  that  former  jour- 
ney amply  repaid  if  meeting  with  these  horses  had  been  its  only 
result.  Ponies  can  be  used  to  very  great  advantage  in  Arctic 
exploration,  and  I  am  more  than  satisfied  with  the  results  of  my 
experiments  with  them.  At  Archangel  I  received  a  telegram  to 
return  immediately,  as  Mr.  Alfred  Harmsworth  was  generously 
offering  to  provide  the  necessary  and  long-sought  funds  for  my 
proposed  expedition.  I  considered,  however,  that  I  was  serving 
the  intcTcsts  of  the  expedition  best  by  returning  by  t!ic  rather 
longer  route,  vm  the  White  Sea  and  througii  Lapland.  The  next 
five  months  were  spent  in  hurried  preparations. 

After  my  return  to  London  the  Wiufhvard ytdis  bought,  and  al- 
terations effected  in  her  ;  a  log-hut  was  made  and  erected,  on 
trial,  at  Archangel,  and  furs  purchased  there  for  us.  For  this 
service  I  am  indebted  to  the  energy  and  kiiubiess  of  Mr.  Henry 
Cooke,  H.  M.'s  vice-consul  there.  vSlcdges,  ski,  etc.,  and  more  furs, 
were  obtained  for  us  in  Norway  by  Mr.  Alexander  Nansen.  the 
brother  of  the  explorer,  and  Mr.  Jose|)h  Jeffreson.  Tinned  foods 
of  all  kinds  were  examined  by  me,  and  selected  with  the  help  of 
Mr.  Harkness,  of  Sumer.set  House  ;  but  I  relied  largely  upon  ob- 
taining fresh  meat  in  Franz-Josef  Latid  by  sh«)oting  bears  and 
walrus,  as  I  consider  fresh  meat  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  factors 
in  procuring  health.  This  expectation.  T  am  glad  to  say,  has 
been  entirely  fulfilled.  With  the  help  and  advice  of  our  medical 
man,  Dr.  Koettlitz,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  in  three 
years  not  one  of  us  had  an  hour's  illness,  and  I  never  knew  a  sin- 
gle man  knock  off  work  on  account  of  indisposition  during  that 
time.  Through  the  help  and  advice  of  Dr.  Koettlitz  all  tinned 
meats  that  were  used  were  carefully  examined  before  being  placed 
on  the  table,  either  by  him  or  myself  ;  anything  in  the  least  de- 
gree tainted  was  rejected,  and  placed  on  the  roof  to  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  dogs.  All  water  used  in  food  was  carefully  boiled, 
exercise  was  regularly  taken,  and  every  one  was  always  busy. 

My  party  consisted  of  eight  men,  none  of  whom  had  previous 
Arctic  experience : 
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1.  Albert  B.  Armitage,  who  had  charge  of  the  astronomical, 
•  meteorological,  and  magnetic  observations. 

2.  Reginald  Koettlitz»  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  etc.,  our  doctor  and 

geologist. 

3.  Harry  Fisher,  our  botanist  and  zoologist. 

4.  J.  F.  Child,  mineralogist. 

5.  H.  A.  H.  Dunsford. 

6.  J.  W.  Heyward. 

7.  K.  Blomkvist. 

8.  S.  Burgess. 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS  ON  JULY  16,  1894 


Height 

Weight 

Frederick  G.  Jackson  . 

.   .   .  6  ft.  ^in. 

15  St.  4  lbs. 

12  "  10  " 

12   •'      4  •• 

II           7  ' 

•   .   5  "    9  *• 

12  ' 

10         3  " 
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CHAPTER  11 
OUR  START 

July  12,  iSij^,  Thursday. — Arrived  on  l^oard  the  Windivard 
about  noon  and  setoff  down  the  river  almost  immediately.  The 
boys  of  the  Worcester  matint-d  the  yards  and  cheered  us,  as  did 
also  thuse  of  the  Arctliusa,  whose  band  also  played  us  a  parting 
air.  Amid  the  good  wishes  and  the  cheers  of  our  friends  we  U  t 
go  fmni  the  buoy  and  slowly  steamed  down  the  river.  Child  was 
missini.^  when  we  sailed,  but  we  called  at  Gravesend,  as  we  found 
that  the  sij^nal  code  had  not  come  on  board — Armita'j^e  j?'>ini^  on 
shore  tn  buy  one.  Here  Child  put  in  an  appearance,  having  missed 
the  io.:;5  a.m.  train  at  Cannon  Street  and  arrived  at  Oreenhithe 
after  we  had  t^one.  He  had  come  on  by  train  to  Gravesend,  and 
just  succeeded  in  catching  us  up. 

We  got  clear  of  the  river  about  4  p.m.,  having  a  fresh  S.W. 
breeze  to  help  us  on  our  way  north.  We  have  on  board  as  pas- 
sengers to  Archangel,  Mr.  Herbert  Ward,  Professor  Boulger,  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Montetiore. 

Mrs.  Harmsworth  has  made  my  cabin  and  the  saloon  very 
pretty  with  the  pictures  she  has  so  kindly  put  on  the  walls  for 
me,  which  give  them  a  very  home*like  appearance. 

July  ijth^  Friday, — fresh  breeze  from  S.W.  Clear,  fine 
weather.  A  large  proportion  of  the  party  sea-sick.  I  fortu- 
nately feel  quite  fit  and  well  at  present.  The  pilot-boat  left  us 
off  Lowestoft,  thus  breaking  the  last  link  that  connects  us  with 
home,  and  as  we  watch  her  slowly  disappear  on  the  horizon  we 
wonder  which  of  us  or  whether  any  of  us  will  see  her  again,  and 
how  many  years  hence. 

July  i^th,  Saturday. — Fine,  clear  sky.  No  wind.  Herbert 
Ward  is  very  busy  all  day  sketching  different  members  of  the 
party  and  objects  of  interest  on  board. 

I  find  now  from  the  captain  that  it  was  Mrs.  Harmsworth  who 
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was  so  kind  as  to  put  the  pretty,  useful  articles  in  my  cabin  for 
me.  He  had  been  very  mysterious  about  it  before  when  I  had 
questioned  him,  and  said  I  should  hear  by-and-by. 

July  75///,  Sunday. — Clear,  cloudless  sky.  No  wind.  Service 
was  conducted  on  the  quarter-deck  at  11  a.m. 

July  1 6th,  Monday. — Clear,  sunny  weather.  No  wind.  Ran 
into  a  swell  towards  afternoon,  causing  more  trouble  among  the 


•'BREAKI.NG  Tllii  LAST  LINK  THAI   CO.NNKCTS  I  S  WITH  HO.ME " 


sea-sick  brigade.  They  are  very  plucky,  however,  and  some  de- 
terminedly stick  to  their  pipes  through  the  most  awful  upheavals 
of  nature. 

July  17th,  Tuesday. — Head  wind  from  N.E.  The  captain  ad- 
vises going  inside  the  fjords,  as  the  very  small  power  of  the 
Windward  will  not  make  headway  against  a  head  sea,  which  will 
be  avoided  by  going  inside.  The  course  will  be  as  short  inside 
as  outside,  the  only  question  is  that  of  pilotage  fees  (about  ^10 
all  the  way  to  the  North  Cape,  I  am  told).  Settled  to  go  inside 
the  fjords. 

////)'  igth,  Thursday. — Light  N.E.  wind.  Considerable  N.  swell. 
Sighted  land  at  10  a.m.  at  N<»gvid  fjord,  took  pilot  on  board  at 
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8.30.  Ship  did  four  knots  an  hour  as  soon  as  we  got  into  smooth 
water  inside  the  islands.  The  pilot  would  only  take  us  as  far  as 
Christiansund,  which  he  undertook  to  do  for  forty  kroner.  At 
Christiansund  he  tells  us  we  can  obtain  a  pilot  to  go  to  the 

North  Cape. 

/uiy  20th^  /r/V/rtj,— Northerly  breeze  (light).  Passed  up  the 
fjords  towards  Christiansund,  opposite  which  we  arrived  at  2.30  . 
p.u.  I  allowed  no  one  to  go  ashore  except  the  captain,  who  did  so 
to  engage  a  pilot.  While  waiting,  the  harbor  master  and  Lloyds' 
^ent  came  on  board.  We  heard  that  news  has  been  received 
that  Wellman's  party  had  met  with  the  pack  in  80""  N.  and  had 
made  use  of  Pyke*s  house  on  Danes  Island  as  a  depot.  Wired 
to  Mr.  Cooke,  H.M.  vice-consul  in  Archangel,  to  get  twelve  tons 
of  hay  compressed  for  us. 

Left  Christiansund  at  3.45  p.m.  as  soon  as  the  pilot  came  on 
board.   (Pilots  charge  300  k.  to  the  North  Cape.) 

July  3 2d,  Sunday. — Faint  breeze  from  N.N.W.  Overcast  sky 
most  of  to-day.  Prayers  read  at  11  a.m.  on  the  quarter-deck. 
Continued  our  course  north  through  the  fjords. 

Crossed  the  Arctic  Circle  at  a  small  village  called  Silsuvtg 
about  8  P.M.  Ran  up  the  blue  ensign  and  we  all  drank  to  it. 
Ward  and  I  tof^k  photojrraphs  of  the  exact  spot  where  the  circle 
cuLs  whieli  is  niarked  by  a  l^eacon. 

Continued  writing  my  book,  which  I  have  named  Samoyad 
and  Tundra.* 

Many  of  the  high  rocky  hills  in  the  fjords  show  very  distinct 
signs  of  glacier  action. 

July  34th,  Tuesday. — Fine,  clear,  sunny  day.  Faint  N.  breeze. 
Parsed  one  or  two  small  steamers,  and  the  mail  steamer  Kong 
Harold,  in  which  I  had  come  from  Vadso  to  Tromso  last  Jan- 
uary. She  saluted  and  gave  us  quite  an  ovation — I  know  all  the 
officers  (»n  board.  Pursued  uur  course  north  through  the  fjords. 
Op^^-fV'd  the  main  hatch  and  got  out  various  portions  of  our 
outrit  which  will  be  required  before  we  reach  Franz-Josef  Land. 
Passed  Tromso  at  11.30  p.m.  Stopped  for  three  minutes  and 
sent  letters  on  shore  by  a  boat  which  came  alongside.  Sent  two 
**  wires  "  to  Harmsworth. 

*  Since  entitled  The  Great  Frozen  Land  by  my  publishers  after  my 
departure  from  civilization. 
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July  2^th,  Wednesday. — Passed  several  small  glaciers  flowing 
down  the  hills  towards  the  fjords.  Fine  and  cloudy  at  intervals. 
Stiff  north  breeze  towards  night. 

Passed  Hammerfest  about  9  p.m. 

July  26th,  Thursday.  —  Fine,  clear  Weather.  Northerly  breeze. 
Put  the  pilot  dcnvn  at  Haenningvaag,  on  Mageoere  Island,  on 
which  the  North  Cape  is  situated.  Wlien  about  fifteen  miles 
west  of  the  Nord  Kyn  the  valve  of  the  safety-valve  stuck  (at 
4.30  P.M.)  and  blew  out  all  the  steam.  Set  all  sail  and  went  on 
the  starboard  tack  while  repairing  the  valve.  Got  under  steam 
again  at  7.30  p.u.  Saw  a  few  "iinner"  whalers.  Rounded  the 
Nord  Kyn. 

July  jist^  Tuesday, — Picked  up  pilot  off  the  light-ship  and 
proceeded  up  the  Dwina  to  Archangel.  Were  cheered  by  ship- 
ping. At  7  P.M.  arrived  off  Solombola. 

Solombola  is  composed  chiefly  of  ballast,  we  are  toH  i^om 
British  ships  prior  to  1854,  giving  an  idea  of  the  trade  between 
this  country  and  Northern  Russia  at  that  time. 

Let  go  anchor.  Proceeded  on  shore  in  Schmidt's  launch.  Sent 
off  wires  to  Harmsworth  and  my  mother.  Met  Rev.  C.  Pascoe 
and  Mr.  Wilton,  and  Vice-Consul  Cooke  joined  us  later.  Drove 
up  to  the  consulate  and  received  letters  and  papers  from  home, 
and  had  a  zakoushka  there.  Took  four  drouskis  which  raced  all 
the  way  back  to  the  ship,  reaching  it  about  2  a.m.  Rise  and  fall 
of  tide  about  2  ft.  5  in.  at  Archangel. 

August  istf  IVeduesday. — Fine,  clear  weather,  with  fresh  gale 
from  north.  At  8.30  a.m.  received  an  official  visit  from  H.I.M. 
cruiser  Vestnik — the  first  officer  coming  on  board  to  call — which 
I  returned  at  11  a.m.  Went  to  Schmidt's  office  and  Landtmann's 
store  on  business  with  Cooke,  and  in  the  afternoon  made  sundry 
purchases. 

The  governor  had  intimated  that  he  would  receive  the  mem- 
bers of  the  expedition  at  5  p.m.,  at  whi(  h  hour  we  and  also  the 
visitors  called  upon  him,  and  he  invited  us  to  a  party  at  his  house 
on  the  following  evening,  to  meet  the  officers  of  the  Vestnik.  We 
all  dined  together  in  the  evening  at  the  German  Club,  and  after- 
wards went  to  a  village  fete  on  an  island  in  the  Dwina,  going  by 
steamer  there.  We  are  told  that  we  British  take  our  pleasures 
sadly,  but  of  all  the  nielaiu  holy  entertainments  I  ever  witnessed, 
this  certainly  was  the  most  so.    Even  the  peasant  with  much 
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vodka  on  board  did  not  rise  to  the  occasion  and  get  hilarious, 
but  merely  exhibited  his  condition  by  his  uncertain  gait  and  un- 
due affection  for  his  fellow  man. 

August  2d^  Thursday. — ^Writing  letters  all  morning.  Trans- 
acted business  in  Archangel  in  the  afternoon.  Dined  at  the 
governor's  with  the  members  of  the  expedition.  We  were 
toasted  most  enthusiastically  by  our  Russian  friends,  an  especial 
honor  being  done  us  by  ilrinkint;  our  hcalili^  iii  ihc  Russian 
punch  "joiinka  "  uilh  lig^hts  out,  a  sonjr  being  sung  in  our  honor. 
Left  about  2.30  a.m.,  and  returned  to  the  Windward. 

On  arriving  at  the  t^overnor's  we  first  had  a  "  chi  peet "  (tea)  ; 
then  cards  :  then  zakoushka  ;  then  supper.  T  made  inquiries 
about  Samoyad  marriapfe  customs  of  the  old  heathen  times. 
The  i^uvernor  tells  nie  the  matter  was  arranged  between  the 
families  of  the  man  and  woman — the  man  practically  buying 
the  girl. 

August  jd,  Friday. — The  Czaritza's  birthday  and  cjfeneral  holi- 
day. Armitac^e  at  7  a.m.,  at  my  request,  dressed  the  ship  with 
buntinj.;^.  with  the  Russian  Hag  at  the  main.  Dr.  Koeltlitz  and 
I  went  by  invitation  on  board  the  Vcstnik  to  lunch.  An  impe- 
rial salute  of  thirty-one  guns  was  fired  at  noon.  They  have  two 
bear  cubs  on  board — one  Polar  and  one  brown  bear.  I  noticed 
a  great  difference  in  the  behavior  of  the  two,  the  brown  cub 
being  far  more  civilized  and  gentle  -  mannered  than  its  white 
brother,  which  was  very  disagreeable  and  bad-tempered.  We 
dined  at  the  German  Club,  and  went  to  the  only  theatre,  where 
a  drama  of  three  hundred  years  ago  was  played,  lasting  from 
8  P.M.  to  1.30  A.M,  on  the  following  morning.  We  then  returned 
on  board  the  Windward  and  sent  out  invitations  to  a  lunch 
which  I  am  giving  to-morrow  as  some  small  recognition  for  the 
great  hospitality  we  have  met  with  on  all  hands. 

August  4ihy  Saturday, — Finished  my  letters.  Gave  a  lunch  on 
behalf  of  the  Jackson-Harmsworth  Polar  Expedition  at  the  Ger- 
man Club,  which  was  attended  by  the  Governor  and  officials,  the 
captain  and  officers  of  the  Vestnik^  and  a  large  number  of  other 
friends,  and  went  off  most  satisfactorily.  A  number  of  toasts 
were  enthusiastically  proposed  and  drunk.  I  proposed  that  of 
Governor  Englehardt,  which  was  drunk  with  musical  honors,  and 
most  enthusiastically. 

We  lined  the  entrance  to  the  club  when  the  governor  and 
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Captain  Larin  of  the  Vestnik  left,  and  loudly  cheered  them. 
They  have  been  most  courteous  and  kind  to  us. 

I  afterwards  went  with  Cooke  and  Herbert  Ward  to  complete 
my  purchases. 

The  Archangel  Monastery  was  burned  down  this  evening. 
Dined  at  the  German  Club  and  then  returned  to  the  Windward, 
Bought  furs  and  equipment  for  all  the  crew,  to  provide  against 
the  possibility  of  wintering  in  the  North. 

Augttst  ^t/i,  The  governor,  tBe  captain  of  the  I  "t'St- 

niky  and  the  commander  of  the  forces  of  the  Government  of 
Archangel  paid  us  an  official  visit  at  10.30  a.m. 

The  governor  kindly  presented  me  with  three  of  his  photo- 
graphs — one  as  governor,  one  as  Court  Chamberlain  (Kammor- 
herr),  and  one  in  private  dress. 

Finished  my  book.  The  draiiL^ht  of  the  W'indxvarii  on  leaving 
was  17  feel  6  inches  ahafl,  14  feci  forward. 

At  7  i'..M.  i)roeecded  down  the  river,  being  towed  hy  Schmidt's 
tug,  but  had  to  cast  anchor  just  inside  the  "bar,"  as  we  missed 
the  tide.  Took  on  board  a  Russian  carpenter  to  help  us  to  put 
up  the  log-house  and  to  act  as.  interpreter  at  Kharborova  with 
Rawing,  who  has  our  thirty  dogs  there.  We  are  fearfully  over- 
loaded and  the  ship  looks  daiv^erous. 

Mr.  A.  Monleliore,  Professor  Boulder,  and  ^fr.  Ward  accom- 
panied us  down  the  river,  and  remained  on  board  through  the 
night.    Mr.  Pascoe  read  a  short  service  on  board  at  i  p.m. 

Mr.  Cooke  and  every  one  at  Archangel  have  been  exccssizu'/y 
good.  Executed  power  o£  attorney  and  wrote  my  signature  to 
one  for  Mr.  Harmsworth  in  connection  with  my  cookmg-stove,* 
leaving  both  to  be  filled  in,  as  time  is  so  short  and  there  is  no 
time  to  complete  either. 

August  6th^  Monday. — Our  guests  went  off  by  the  Obb,  which 
passed  us  at  5  a.M.  We  gave  them  cheer  after  cheer  as  they  left 
us,  and  which  they  returned — ^the  last  of  our  English  friends  ! 

And  so  on  the  6th  August,  1894,  we  steamed  away  from  civil- 
ization, turning  our  steps  towards  that  great  white  North  that 
has  claimed  so  many  lives  and  bafHed  so  many  daring  enter- 
prises.   We  sailed  away  into  the  unknown,  that  unknown  so 

*  This  was  a  spirit  stove  designed  by  myself,  as  I  could  not  find  any 
such  stove  at  all  satisfactory  in  the  market. 
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enveloped  in  mystery.  The  desire  to  lift  aside  the  veil  of  Arctic 
uncertainty  is  strongly  upon  us ;  my  party,  nothing^  daunted 
by  hardships  certain  to  be  encountered,  are  pushing  rapidly 
north,  hoping  to  add  to  the  world's  knowledge  and  the  domin- 
ions of  our  Queen — icy  and  uninhabitable  though  they  may  be. 
Cynics  may  scoff  at  discovering  tracts  of  ice-covered  wastes. 
"Of  what  good  are  they?"  they  ask.  But  my  reply  is,  that 
Arctic  or  Antarctic  exploration  is  of  every  good,  if  it  be  only  to 
contend  in  what  has  become  an  international  competition.  No 
country  is  so  ready  to  applaud  and  reward  explorers  of  other 
nations,  or  to  show  so  much  generosity,  as  our  own,  and  it  will 
be  an  evil  day  for  Britain  when  she  ceases  to  take  part  in  what 
has  become  a  competition,  and  is  content  to  yield  our  place  in 
the  race  of  Arctic  discovery,  whicli  we  so  lonj^  have  held,  and  to 
see  strange  flags  where  the  "jack"  shuuld  wave. 

/lugusi  jthy  Tuesday. — I  drew  out  rules  for  guidaiic  e  in  case 
of  fire  and  had  three  notices  posted— in  forecastle,  officers'  mess, 
and  salivon  comi»anion.  I  am  rather  fearful  of  it  owing  to  the 
quantity  of  liay  on  deck,  which  is  not  comprtsscd  as  we  in  Eng- 
land know  it. 

"  Him  to  act  in  case  of  Fire,"* 

Copy. 

**  I,  At  once  rapidly  strike  the  bell  from  side  to  side. 

2.  The  carpenter  to  attend  to  hose. 
"  3.  At  once  use  the  buckets  of  water  always  in  readiness  on 
the  bridge. 

4.  At  night  the  officer  on  watch  is  at  once  to  sound  the  steam- 
whistle  by  tying  it  open  and  then  call  the  captain. 

**N.B. — No  smoking  is  allowed  on  deck  excepting  forward  of 
the  windlass  or  in  the  lee-boat  abaft  the  funnel. 

"  Frbderick  G.  Jackson." 

August  loth^  Friday, — Entered  loose  ice  at  i  a.m.,  through 
which  we  sailed  all  day.  East  winds,  overcast,  occasional  fog. 
Shot  a  seal  on  passing  an  ice-piece'*  in  the  morning.  Cleared 
the  ice  about  10  p.m. 

August  iitky  Saturday, — Moderate  northwest  winds.  Over- 
cast, rainy  weather.  At  4  a.m.  entered  more  loose  ice,  passing 
out  about  4.30  A.M. 

At  9.30  A.M.  we  sighted  Dolgoi  Island,  altering  our  course  after 
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soundiniv  (15  fathoms  5  miles  west,  sand)  to  pass  round  the  north 
point.  We  could  see  a  large  cross  on  N.W.  point  (hill)  of  the 
land.  Passed  to  the  north  about  four  miles  off.  Experienced  a 
southerly  current.    Sighted  Wai gat z  Island  at  4.30  p.m. 

Reached  the  entrance  to  the  Jugorski  Schar  about  6  p.m.,  a 
cairn  with  a  staff  on  it  on  the  Waigatz  shore  is  a  good  guide  in 
entering.  Passed  up  at  half-speed,  sounding  frequently.  Ar- 
rived off  the  village  of  Kharborova  about  8  p.m,  a  Samoyad  set- 
tlement. All  the  land  party  and  I  went  ashore.  Here  I  found 
Rawing,  a  German,  who  has  been  sent  by  Mr.  Wardroper  with 
thirty  Ostialc  and  Samoyad  dogs«  awaiting  our  arrival,  having 
reached  here  two  days  prior  to  the  time  named  in  his  contract. 
He  started  on  his  journey  with  thirty-three  dogs,  but  two  died 
of  a  disease  somewhat  like  rabies  and  one  ran  away. 

The  great  majority  are  Ostiak  dogs  of  varying  appearance; 
some  stout,  heavily  boned  animals  weighing  from  between  6fty 
and  seventy  pounds,  others  leggy  and  wolf-like  in  appearance. 
The  coloring  is  varied  from  gray  to  a  very  dark  brown.  They 
all  have  very  thick  coats,  pricked  ears,  and  are  more  or  less  wolf- 
ish in  disposition,  csiiecially  in  their  dealings  with  each  other. 
The  Samoyad  dogs,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  entirely  white 
with  the  exception  of  the  nose,  the  tail  bushy  and  Uirncd  over 
the  l)ai-k.  and  tlic  ears  pricked.  Their  wei^iu  varies  from  tV.rty- 
five  to  si.xty  pounds.  They  much  resemble  large  Pumeranians 
in  ajipcaran ("(.'. 

The  great  trouble  I  had  with  them  was  their  propensity  for 
killing  each  other.  (Jnc  dog  would  get  into  disfavor  with  the 
rest  of  the  pack,  and  become  ostracized  from  canine  society. 
One  of  them  would  then  pick  a  quarrel  with  him,  in  which  he 
would  generally  get  wor.^^ted,  as  fair  play  with  these  dogs,  as  with 
some  men,  is  an  unknown  (jiianiity.  and  he  would  then  be  set 
upon  by  the  whole  pack,  and  be  torn  to  pieces. 

It  is  very  remarkable  how  a  dog  would  become  "  marked," 
which  fact  he  would  fully  realize,  and  on  his  appearance  his  com- 
panions would  prick  their  ears  and  by  tlieir  demeanorsay,  "Here 
is  the  hound  ;  come,  let  us  kill  him  !*'  I  lost  more  dogs  through 
this  unpleasant  propensity  than  from  rmy  other  cause,  w  hich  the 
most  rigid  precautions  in  muzzling,  chaining  up,  and  the  utmost 
care  generally  failed  to  check  entirely.  In  fact,  their  canicidal 
proclivities  were  a  never-failing  source  of  anxiety  to  me,  and  1 
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always  felt  a  feeling  of  relief  on  learning  in  the  morning  that  na 
dog  had  broken  loose  in  the  night  and  become  the  cause  of  a  con- 
flict and  consequent  deaths.  They  were,  however,  perfectly  well 
^,  behaved  with  human  beings,  although  somewhat  nervous  and 
i  shy,  and  singularly  intractable,  coming  when  called  exactly  when 
they  thought  proper,  or  refusing  entirely  to  notice  any  order  ad> 
dressed  to  them. 

I  went  to  try  and  get  thirty  poods  of  reindeer  meat,  but  find 
there  is  considerable  difUculty,  as  it  is  a  little  too  early  for  rein- 
deer meat  here.  However,  a  Samoyad  undertakes  to  supply 
thirty  poods  of  young  meat  at  two  roubles  per  pood  (36  lbs.) ;  this 
is  dear.  Rawing  tells  me  a  long  tale  through  an  interpreter  of 
the  trouble  he  has  had  and  the  expense  he  has  been  put  to  in 
reaching  here. 

We,  followed  by  the  few  Russian  peasant  traders,  went  for  a  walk 
in  the  direction  of  the  Nikolski  river.  I  drove  five  reindeer  in  a 
sledge  for  some  distance,  taking  oiie  of  my  men  with  me  on  it 

Returned  on  board  about  midnight.  A  clear,  fine  evening.  I 
am  not  sending  letters  from  here,  as  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  against 
them  reaching  Archangel,  as  the  Samoyads  are  indifferent  post- 
men, and  in  all  probability  any  letters  sent  would  never  reach 
their  destinations.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  ap- 
proaching a  post  across  the  Great  Tundra  to  the  south,  between 
here  and  the  Ptetchora  river. 

August  I2th^  Sunday. — ^The  doctor  read  prayers  in  the  cabin  at 
10  A.M.  at  my  request,  and  I  had  the  crew  called  aft.  We  all  then 
went  ashore — ^to  botanize,  geologize,  photograpii,  etc.,  and  to  try 
the  dogs  in  a  reindeer  sledge.  To  those  that  })ic  tured  dog-driv- 
ing as  described  in  some  boys'  books — an  Ks(jniniau  seated  on  a 
sledge  with  a  long  wliip  in  his  liand,  being  carried  along  without 
effort  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  an  hour  by  six  or  eight 
willing  animals — this  their  first  experience  of  dog-driving  proved 
an  un|)leasant  surprise.  The  picture  was  changed  to  an  unwill- 
ing, howling,  and  snapping  pack,  their  traces  always  mixed  up 
into  inextricable  knots,  and  liie  heated  driver  with  rufHed  temper 
running  alongside,  vainly  endeavoring  lo  separate  his  belligerent 
team  and  induce  them  to  attend  to  business. 

I  am  told  that  the  meat  ordered  cannot  be  got,  as  the  Samovad 
has  cleared  out  to  Waigatz  Island.    Other  meat,  however,  is. 
promised  later  on  in  the  day,  and  will  be  ready  to  go  on  board 
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early  to-morrow,  ihey  say.  I  am  parlicularly  anxious  to  make  a 
good  start  with  fresh  provisions.  Very  fop^gy  all  day.  Spent  the 
day  bargaining  with  the  Samoyads,  and  learning  further  partic- 
ulars as  to  their  manners  and  customs. 

I  hear  that  although  the  Waigatz  and  Bolshaia  Zemelskija 
Tundra  Samoyads  call  their  only  god  "  Chadee,"  the  Siberian 


A  GROUP  OF  SAMOYADS  AT  DINNER 


Samoyads  name  him  "Shitan."  There  is  only  one  god,  who  is 
both  good  antl  bad.  Their  high  priests  are  called  "  Taad-dee-ve," 
who  also  are  doct<»rs,  although  they  use  no  medicines,  but  ask 
"  Chadee  "  to  cure  the  patient  or  enable  them  to  do  so. 

When  sacrifices  are  performed  to  "Chadee,"  the  Samoyads 
take  a  reindeer  (which  has  never  been  allowed  to  do  any  work, 
but  has  been  kept  and  fattened  for  the  purpose  for  years),  and 
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go  to  their  holy  spot  called  "  Yon-pa-ha-py,"  put  up  a  choom, 
and  having  closed  it,  light  a  fire,  making  it  very  full  of  smoke. 
The  "  Taad-dee-ve  "  then  proceeds  to  yell,  stands  on  one  leg,  and 
beats  a  drum,  in  which  he  is  joined  by  the  other  Samoyads  when 
he  is  exhausted.    This  goes  on  nearly  all  night,  until  the  '*  Taad- 
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dee-ve"  falls  into  a  so-called  trance,  in  which  he  is  supposed  to 
have  converse  with  "  Chadee  "  or  "Shitan,"  and  learn  his  pleas- 
ure, after  which  he  gives  advice.  During  the  ceremony  the  rein- 
deer, which  has  been  tied  up  outside  to  a  stake,  is  killed  by  de- 
grees in  a  most  cruel  manner,  each  Samoyad  inflicting  a  slight 
wound  upon  it  until  it  dies.  They  then  cut  out  the  windpipe, 
which  is  considered  a  titbit,  and  this  is  offered  to  "Chadee,"  the 
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rest  being  eaten  by  the  Samoyads  themselves.  Human  sacrifice 
is  never  now  offered,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  ever  was. 

The  rings  of  stones  to  be  seen  on  Waigatz  are  called  "  Yalmal 
Haishie,"  and  are  so  placed  to  weigh  down  their  chooms  or  tents. 

Yon-pa-ha-py  "  is  a  hill  in  Waig^atz  which  is  a  favorite  place 
of  worship,  and  Samoyads  come  thousands  of  versts  to  worship 
here.  There  are  said  to  be  two  deep  holes  in  Waigatz^  one  on 
the  crest  of  a  hill  a  little  inland  from  Varonoff  Noss,  at  which 
the  Samoyads  worship  "  Chadee.*'  They  will  never  take  stran- 
gers to  places  where  they  worship.  The  hole  is  seven  feet  in 
diameter  and  of  unknown  depth,  as  they  will  not  sound  it.  On 
the  old  Samoyad  burying-places  the  dead  man's  '*  lodka,**  'Moegia,** 
sledge,  etc.,  were  always  placed.  The  sledge  is  placed  there  in 
the  same  condition  as  that  in  which  he  left  it,  and  if  the  sledges 
usually  seen  are  broken,  it  is  merely  accidental. 

The  Russian  priests  have  only  been  partially  successful  in 
converting  the  Samoyads  to  Christianity,  the  inducement  often 
being  a  red  shirt  and  a  pair  of  trousers,  which  are  given  to  a 
Samoyad  by  the  priest  after  being  baptized.  In  many  cases  the 
baptized  Samoyads  go  and  wash  themselves  to  purge  themselves 
of  the  baptism,  laughingly  remarking  that  they  are  now  as  good 
as  ever  they  were,  and  richer  by  a  shirt  and  trousers. 

We  had  tea  with  the  Russian  priest — a  man  named  Popoff — a 
vast  improvement  on  the  one  of  last  year,  when  I  visited  Kha- 
borova  first. 

The  tide  sets  from  the  Kara  Sea  very  fast  west  (at  four  to  five 
knots),  and  is  bringiiiL!:  j^reat  quantities  of  ice  through  the  straits. 
I  secured  a  Samoyad  skull  to-day  from  a  very  old  burial-place, 
after  photographing  the  tomb. 

Auipist  /  ;///.  Monday. — A  very  dense  fug  on.  I  went  ashore 
to  see  about  tlie  meat,  the  captain  and  the  memljers  of  the  laml 
party  accompanying  me.  The  ship  was  quite  obscured  by  the 
fog.  The  meat  had  not  arrived,  and  I  am  now  told  it  can't  be 
got.  After  much  bother  and  showing  of  the  governor's  paper, 
it  is  promised  tt)-day,  and  I  sent  Rawing  off  with  the  Samovads 
to  pick  good  animals  and  to  see  that  fair  weight  is  given,  and  to 
hurry  things  up  generally. 

The  steam  -  whistle  on  the  ship  having  been  blown  several 
times,  I  started  off  by  myself  in  a  Samoyad  "  lodka  "  to  see  if  all 
was  going  on  right — the  fog  being  too  thick  to  see  the  ship  three* 
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quarters  of  a  mile  off.  I  soon  found  a  very  fast  tide  was  run- 
ning from  east  to  west,  carrying  large  quantities  of  heavy  ice 
with  it,  and  after  a  hard  row  I  managed  to  get  on  board,  finding 
the  ship  by  the  sound  of  the  whistle.    I  found  that  Armitage 

and  another  man  had  just  got  on  board,  but  had  lost  their  boat 
in  doini^r  so.  The  tide  was  running  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five 
knots  an  hour,  carrying  heavy  ice  ai^ainst  the  anchor  chains. 
The  anchor  was  dragging,  and  we  feared  that  the  ship  would  go 
Oil  shore,  and  alt<»gether  things  looked  very  unpleasant.  After 
about  three  hours  of  this  kind  of  thing  the  tide  slackened  a  little 
and  the  f  'g  lifted  a  bit,  and  I  set  off  in  the  sixteen-foot  Nor- 
wegian boat  with  Armitage  to  fetch  the  cajjtain,  who  was  on 
shore  still,  and  quite  ignorant  of  what  was  passing.  We  found 
him  in  a  great  stew  about  my  safety,  as  he  had  not  liked  my  em- 
barking in  the  *' lodka  "  alone. 

After  we  got  on  board  again  the  anchor  was  weighed,  and  in 
charge  of  the  pilot  she  proceeded  to  steam  towards  the  village  of 
Kharborova,  having  drifted  about  a  mile  and  a  half  down  the 
straits.  I  advised  steaming  down  to  the  bay  at  the  southwest 
side  of  Waigatz,  or  else  to  anchor  outside  the  straits  behind  the 
island,  but  our  pilot  assured  me  that  it  would  be  safer  to  lie 
opposite  the  village  near  in  to  shore,  as  he  assured  me  there  is 
plenty  of  water  there,  and  as  he  had  been  through  the  straits  ^ 
five  or  six  times  before,  I  assented,  as  I  imagined  that  he  knew 
best.  The  lead  was  kept  going  all  the  time,  and  I  left  the  bridge 
for  a  moment  to  go  below,  the  pilot  saying  that  he  should  anchor 
a  few  dozen  yards  ahead  of  where  we  then  were.  There  were 
6ve  and  a  half  fathoms  of  water  at  this  point.  About  three 
minutes  after  going  below  I  heard  three  fathoms  called,  and  at 
once  rushed  on  deck,  but  only  to  find  the  Windward  grounded 
by  a  length  and  a  half  on  a  mud-bank.  Full  speed  astern  was 
tried  for  an  hour  without  moving  her  an  inch.  I  then  went 
ashore  to  ascertain  the  present  state  of  the  tide  and  the  time  of 
the  next  high  water.  I  found  that  the  ship  must  have  gone 
ashore  at  high  water,  and  the  next  full  tide  would  be  at  j  a.m. 
The  ship  went  aground  at  3.30  p.m.    This  is  very  pleasant ! 

I  turned  out  the  land  party,  and  proceeded  to  lighten  the  ship 
by  putting  the  coal  in  sacks  on  the  quarter-deck  ashore  in  the 
l)^<ats.  working  till  late  in  the  evening;  an  anchor  was  run  out 
astern  with  a  cable,  and  a  strain  put  on  it  with  the  steam-winch. 
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We  then  awaited  the  tide  at  3  a.m.,  hoping  that  then  we  could 
steam  and  warp  her  off.  Every  one  feels  and  looks  rather  g^lum, 
and  with  very  good  cause,  as  the  situation  is  most  serious.  There 
was  a  turn  of  the  chain  round  the  anchor,  which  explains  its 
dragging.   The  fog  lifted  about  5.30  p.m. 

August  14th,  Tuesday. — Every  one  out  on  deck  at  2.30  a.m. 
Steamed  full  speed  astern  and  did  our  best  to  warp  her  off,  but 
could  not  stir  her  an  inch.  She  is  aground  in  two  and  three- 
quarter  fathoms  of  water  both  fore  and  aft. 

I  ascertained  that  the  next  full  tide  is  at  3.30  p.m.  As  it  is 
hopeless  to  expect  to  move  her  this  tide,  I  directed  every  one  to 
turn  in  till  7.30  a.m.,  after  which  we  had  breakfast,  and  I  then  set 
to  work  with  the  land  party  to  remove  more  coal  to  the  shore, 
which  was  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  off.  We  worked  with  a 
will  and  most  heartily,  every  one  doing  his  level  best.  After 
getting  most  of  the  coal  off  on  the  port  side  (on  which  side  there 
was  a  list  at  low  water  of  45^,  so  that  plates  and  dishes  would  not 
remain  on  the  cabin  table)  we  set  to  work  on  the  starboard  side, 
when  she  canted  over  very  suddenly  to  starboard.  We  worked 
away  on  tliat  si<lc  muil  wt;  had  p^ot  her  on  nearly  a  level  keel 
aj^ain,  and  then  awaited  the  rising  of  the  title,  liavini;-  ;4'>t  nearly 
forty-five  tons  of  coal  on  shore,  emptied  the  water-tanks,  dropped 
over  the  bows  the  heavy  anc  hor  with  a  lung  length  of  chain,  aad 
placed  one  anchor  between  twn  l)<)ats  alongside. 

About  2  30  i».M.  we  trictl  steaming  full  speed  astern  and  warp- 
ing. Fur  .some  time  she  would  not  move,  but  at  last  started  to 
do  so  just  a  little,  and  finally,  much  to  our  delight,  got  clear  of 
the  bank,  amid  cheers  from  the  land  party. 

After  a  Inn  t  ied  lunch.  I  took  all  the  land-party  asln>rc  .ind  pro- 
ceeded lo  load  nj)  the  boats  with  the  oal  ai^ain — working  like 
niggers,  and  we  were  all  much  the  color  of  tiiem.  One  and  all  of 
our  party  did  their  level  best  and  worked  with  the  heartiest  good- 
will,    1  feel  very  pleased  with  them. 

We  pfot  all  the  coal  on  l)oard  again  but  about  three  or  four  tons. 
The  thirty-one  poods  of  reindeer  meat  was  sent  on  board  to-night. 

A  peasant  came  on  board  complaining  that  one  of  the  crew- 
had  stolen  his  boofs  when  on  the  ship.  I  compensated  him,  but 
quite  failed  to  understand  how  it  was  he  preferred  to  be  without 
them  at  the  time.  Lightning  was  seen  to  southwest  to*night, 
but  no  thunder  was  heard. 
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August  isth^  Wednesday. — fine,  clear  day.  Went  ashore  with 
the  land  party^  and  loaded  up  the  remainder  of  the  coal  Some 
of  the  crew  have  been  detailed  off  to  get  water  on  board.  As 
I  was  determined  to  get  away  to«morrow  morning  I  called  out 
the  land  party,  and  we  got  a  full  boat-load  of  water  on  board  be- 
tween 9  P.M.  and  midnight. 

I  ordered  Rawing  to  bring  all  the  dogs  on  board,  fifteen  being 
chained  up  aft  and  fifteen  forward.  I  gave  him  a  testimonial,  a 
rifle  and  three  hundred  rounds  of  ammunition,  tea,  coffee,  a  sack 
of  biscuit,  tinned  meat  and  butter,  and  fifteen  roubles.  He  was 
very  pleased,  and  gave  me  a  copy  of  a  book  written  by  Drontheim 
about  his  journey  to  the  Jugorski  Schar  with  Nansen's  dogs  last 
year. 

I  gave  all  the  Russian  peasants  and  Samoyads  many  presents 
of  provisions,  etc.,  and  had  them  to  tea  on  board ;  to  Ivan  Ber- 

zoomoff,  who  travelled  with  me  last  year,  I  presented  a  rifle  and 
three  hundred  and  fifty  cartridges.  I  received  many  little  pres- 
ents in  return,  of  ducks  and  fish.  I  purchased  two  sledges,  a 
number  of  Samoyad  articles,  and  two  Samoyad  bitches,  which 
proved  to  be  tlie  sustainers  of  my  pack  in  Franz-Josef  Land. 

I  told  Berzoomoff  that  Mr.  Pophani  will  call  for  the  boat  he 
gave  me,  which  is  quite  safe  here  in  his  chai  L^^e.  H(.th  Russians 
and  Samoyads  have  acted  very  nicely,  and  appear  glad  to  see  me 
again. 

August  i6(/i,  Thursday. — After  stowing  the  hay,  at  9  a.m.,  in 
fine,  dear  wealiier,  we  proceeded  down  the  straits  at  "easy 
ahead, "  sounding  all  the  way,  for  I  insist  on  this,  and  got  out  of 
the  straits  about  11  a.m.  without  further  mishap. 

I  bought  four  reindeer  sledges  and  sinew  for  sewing. 

West  to  south-southwest  wind.  Fine,  clear  weather  till  11  p.m., 
when  a  thick  fog  came  on  again. 

Passed  through  streams  of  icc  soon  after  midnight. 

!  feel  thankful  to  be  clear  of  tliis  spot  at  last. 

Ani^ust  2j;tJt,  Sati(r<i(iy. — Steaming  iiortli  all  night  with  a  little 
water  towards  the  land  ;  Capes  Crowthrr,  (irant,  and  Hell  Island 
sighted  about  5.30  this  morning.  1  turned  out  directly  I  heard 
this,  and  went  up  into  the  crow's-nest.  Franz-Josef  Land  at  last 
■in  view ! 

Cape  Crowther  is  a  bluff,  flat-topped  cape,  with  an  ice-cap 
above,  and  with  glaciers  on  either  side.   All  the  southwest  coast 
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appears  high  and  bold,  entirely  glaciated  land,  with  at  infre- 
quent intervals  bare,  bluff,  projecting  black  headlands  of  basalt. 

About  II  A.M.  we  were  stopped  steaming  north  about  thirty 
miles  south  of  Bell  Island  by  a  hard  barrier  of  very  heavy  ice 
between  us  and  the  land.  We  lay  to  "  in  a polynia  "  ail  day,  oc- 
casionally steaming  to  avoid  ice.  Heavy  snow  at  5  a.m.,  coming 
on  in  storms  again  occasionally  throughout  the  day.  Clear  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day,  but  coming  on  cloudy,  misty,  and  over- 
cast, obscuring  the  land  in  the  afternoon. 

Crowther  tells  me  he  has  never  seen  such  heavy  ice  lying 
against  the  land  at  this  point  before.  The  east  winds  have  prob- 
ably brought  this  heavy  ice  through  between  Novaya  Zemlia  and 
Franz- Josef  Land  from  Kara  Sea. 

Difficulties  seem  to  be  increasing  daily. 

August  26th,  Sunday. — ^At  twelve  midnight,  when  Crowther 
came  on  watch,  he  and  I  went  up  into  the  crowVnest  to  see  if 
we  couldn't  find  a  passage  through  the  ice,  which  since  morning 
had  separated  out  again.  Steamed  up  into  the  throat  of  the 
bight,  but  could  get  no  further,  as  a  wide  barrier  of  ice  miles  in 
extent  separates  us  from  water  farther  in  shore. 

Crowther  insists  that  it  is  necessary  to  retrace  our  steps  for 
some  distance  to  give  the  ship  room  to  lie.  This,  to  me,  is  very 
much  against  the  grain.  "  I^ay  to"  a^ain,  and  waited  for  the  ice 
to  open.  Dense  fog  after  4  a.m.  all  day.  Tied  up  to  a  floe,  and 
waited  for  it  to  clear.  T  discu.ssed  the  advisa])ih'ty  of  offerini; 
lioims-nioiii  y  as  an  incentive  if  the  ship  gets  in  and  away  home 
this  year.  Settled  to  do  so  if  things  don't  improve  on  the  fog 
lifting,  Awfidly  annoying  and  tedious  this  inaction.  About  9 
P.M.  the  fog  lifted.  I  at  once  went  to  the  crow's-nest,  Crowther 
following;.  Found  that  we  had  drifted  to  the  west  about  thirty- 
five  miles,  being  now  abreast  of  Cape  Neale,  the  ice  towards  the 
land  being  tightly  jammed  up.  As  there  appears  a  chance  of 
getting  round  the  baek  of  it  by  going  east,  we  let  go  from  the 
fioe  and  steamed  S.E. 

August  2jth,  Monday. — About  thirty-two  miles  south  of  Cape 
Grant,  the  ice  looking  very  close  and  hard  to  the  north.  I  de- 
cided to  offer  ^85  if  the  ship  gets  in  to  land  and  away  again  this 
autumn.  I  told  the  crew  that  we  must  land,  and  that  I  had  not 
the  smallest  intention  of  returning  to  London,  but  that  we  should 
winter  it  out  somewhere.    At  to  a.m.  Armitage  and  I  again 
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went  to  the  crow's-nest.  Decided  to  steam  south  and  east,  as 
there  is  no  chance  of  getting  to  Bell  Island  or  to  land  at  all  from 
where  we  are. 

I  suggested  to  Crowther  to  do  this,  and  he  agreed  that  it  is  ad- 
visable to  try  east,  and  endeavor  to  get  round  the  back  of  the  ice. 

Steamed  S.,  S.E.,  E.,  and  finally  S.W.  all  day  along  the  edge 
of  the  tight  ice,    Armitage  and  I  were  most  of  the  day  in  the 
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crow's-nest  helping  Crowther  and  "John"  to  direct  the  ship's 
course,  as  they  complain  of  being  short-handed.  I  told  Crowther 
that  I  left  the  ship  entirely  in  his  hands  in  the  ice,  but  that  we 
must  reach  Franz-Josef  Land,  and  repeated  what  I  said  yester- 
day morning,  as  I  wish  him  to  have  full  control  over  the  crew  in 
working  the  ship  in  the  ice.  We  must  and  shall  not  be  turned 
back  at  the  eleventh  hour. 
The  sun  set  to-night. 

August  28tJi^  Tuesday — At  12.30  a.m.  Crowther  came  down 
from  the  mast-head  to  say  he  cannot  proceed  farther  east,  as 
there  is  no  lead,  and  suggests  that  we  had  better  return  to  where 
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we  started  from  this  morning  and  wait  for  a  northwest  gale  to 
break  up  the  fast  ice  to  the  north  or  a  swell  from  the  southwest. 

Steamed  northwest  till  9.30  a.m.,  and  then  anchored  to  a  floe 
in  latitude  79^  22  north,  longitude  46^  8'  east  Weather  clear, 
but  no  sun.  Crowther  tells  me  that  he  thinks  the  ice  has  not 
broken  up  along  the  coast  this  year.  Shifted  our  position  twice 
during  the  day,  owing  to  the  Hoe  breaking  up  and  ice  closing 
in.  Tide  set  from  east  to  west  at  least,  three  knots  per  hour 
about  midnight. 

A  bear,  our  first  visitor,  came  down  towards  the  ship  about 
midnight,  but  would  not  come  close.  Armitage  and  I  took  the 
small  Norwegian  boat  and  went  after  him  on  the  floe,  but  he 
cleared  out  before  we  got  near  enough  for  a  shot. 

Put  a  bottle  overboard  with  information  as  to  our  position  and 
movements,  with  a  request  that  it  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Alfred 
Harmsworth  if  picked  up.* 

At/s^nsf  2qiJiy  Wednesday. — Lay  anchored  to  the  floe,  occasion- 
ally moving  from  one  piece  of  ice  to  another  as  necessity  required. 
Cahn,  westerly  airs,  overcast  sky.  Ice  showing  signs  ui  breaking 
itp.    Want  a  good  northerly  wind  to  carry  it  away  south. 

^Vriiiitage  and  1  took  the  small  Norwegian  boat  out  to  try  a 
shot  at  seals.  When  out  in  it  wc  saw  a  bear  at  the  edge  of  the 
floe,  which,  on  seeing  us,  proceeded  to  stalk  us  ;  on  our  pullincf 
through  some  bay  ice  he  crouelied  like  a  cat  at  the  floe  edge  anJ 
then  waited  for  us  to  approach.  We  fired  a  bullet  into  his  neck 
on  getting  within  thirty  yards  of  him,  which  appeared  to  astonish 
him  somewhat,  as  he  evidently  fancied  he  was  going  to  do  the 
hunting  himself.  He  then  took  to  his  heels,  two  more  shots 
being  planted  in  him  as  he  weiU,  but  without  stopping  him.  Al- 
though very  severelv  wounded  he  managed  to  run  over  the  fl«>c, 
acrf)ss  which  we  followed  him  with  one  cartridge  left,  tracking 
him  by  his  blood-stains  as  occasionally  we  lost  sight  of  him  owin;^^ 
to  hummocks.  Wc  pursued  him  for  about  three  iniles,  when  hf 
crossed  some  water  on  to  another  floe,  and  we  had  to  give  up  the 
chase. 

When  returning  to  the  ship  we  had  to  drag  our  boat  over  the 
floes  for  some  way,  owing  to  the  ice,  which  was  in  rapid  motion,  hav- 
ing come  down  around  us.  We  had  some  trouble  to  get  on  board 

Up  to  going  to  press,  February,  1899,  it  had  not  been  heard  of. 
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About  inidaight  CrowLlier  came  down  to  Lell  me  thai  there 
wa*;  a  bear  <.)ii  a  small  floe  a  sliort  distance  off.  Armitage  and  I 
went  off  again,  and  I  succeeded  in  shooting  him.  This  bear  also 
lafu  i<  (1  lie  was  going  to  hunt  us  until  he  received  a  bullet,  as  he 
pr  <l(  d  to  stalk  us,  and  appeared  much  disgusted  on  the 
tai)ies  being  turned. 

Voung  ire  is  forming  rapidly  on  the  sea  to-day.  The  tempera- 
ture is  much  colder,  and  the  weather  very  wintery.  We  must 
reach  the  land  soon,  or  we  shall  spend  the  winter  in  the  driving 
pack,  and  shall  stand  a  good  chanc  e  of  sharing  the  same  fate  as 
that  of  the  Tegethoff  and  X.\i^j€aH€tt€.  Things  don't  look  a  bit 
nice. 

August  jothy  Thursday. — Owing  to  a  southerly  breeze  the  ice 
is  moving  north  towards  the  land  again,  and  we  had  to  steer 
southwest  to  avoid  being  beset.  Calm,  overcast,  cloudy  weather, 
wind  southwest  (light),  with  occasional  snowstorms,  slackening 
down  to  a  calm  towards  the  afternoon. 

About  3  P.M.  two  bears  (she  bear  and  cub)  were  seen  ahead  of 
us  on  a  floe.  They  moved  across  the  ice,  and  took  to  the  water. 
We  steamed  down  upon  them,  and  shot  them  from  the  bows^ 
The  meat  will  be  very  useful. 

About  10.30  Crowther  came  down  from  the  crow*s-nest,  and 
told  me  that  the  ice  north  is  slackening  off  rapidly,  and  hopes 
that  in  twenty-four  hours  may  have  opened  out  sufficiently  to 
enable  us  to  get  into  the  land  water.  We  are  directly  south  of 
Cape  Crowther.  There  is  evidently  a  strong  westerly  set  of  the 
current  along  the  coast  here.  The  tide  sets  from  east  to  west. 
It  will  be  an  immense  relief  to  get  to  land. 

Started  on  bear's  meat  for  breakfast  to-day. 

September  ist,  Saturday, —  At  i  a.m.  Crowther  stopped  the 
engines,  and  sent  word  to  say  that  the  ship  is  surrounded  by  ice 
and  can't  go  farther  east.  I  went  up  to  the  crow's-nest,  and  after 
a  look  round  decided  that  we  must  go  south  or  southwest  if  nec- 
essary to  get  round  the  ice. 

Under  steam  all  day,  skirting  the  floes  and  taking  any  lanes  of 
water  or  open  spaces  that  offer  themselves,  leading  in  a  northerly 
direction ;  sometimes  all  round  .the  compass. 

The  captain  reports  to  me  that  there  is  twenty  days*  steaming 
coal  left  (including  all  the  coal  on  board  and  leaving  nothing  for 
Franz- Josef  Land),  with  eight  tons  in  the  hold,  twenty-five  tons 
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in  the  bunkers,  one  ton  on  deck.  The  ship  is  burning  five  tons 
per  day.  I  have  had  her  slowed  to  three>quarter  speed  to  reduce 
consumption,  as  I  feel  sure  we  shall  burn  far  less  coal  in  propor- 
tion to  the  reduction  of  speed. 

Dead  calm  most  of  the  day,  but  occasionally  slight  easterly 
airs.  Passed  through  much  young  ice  during  the  evening,  and 
frequently  we  can  hardly  make  headway  through  it. 

Stpttmber  2dy  Sunday, — Dr.  Koettlitz  read  prayers  at  noon. 
Overcast,  cloudy,  and  foggy  in  the  early  morning.  Passed  through 
much  young  ice. 

At  noon  by  the  courses  we  find  we  are  eleven  miles  southwest 
of  our  position  yesterday.  The  ice-men  are  not  at  all  happy  in 
the  present  position,  and  say  we  shall  neither  ^et  in  nor  out,  and 
want  to  tie  up  to  a  floe  and  try  to  drift  <jut.  I  ask  them  if  they 
mean  to  throw  it  up  already.  Under  the  circumstances  1  tliiiik 
it  better  that  we  siiould  return  to  our  position  of  the  31st,  and 
trust  to  a  northerly  wind  to  carry  the  ice  off  the  land,  enabling 
us  to  get  in,  this  apparently  ollering  the  only  chance  of  reaching 
the  land.  The  crew  don't  at  all  like  the  look  of  things,  and  say 
we  are  certain  for  a  winter  in  the  ice  now. 

We  have  rcfv-ntly  pursued  a  most  erratic  course,  and  at  this 
pace  we  shall  remain  here  for  weeks.  I  believe  we  have  now  got 
into  the  Spitzbergen  ice. 

About  Tiooti  a  moderate  breeze  from  the  north  got  up,  which 
raised  my  hopes  of  it  bringing  the  ice  off  the  land.  Stood  to 
north  and  east  at  i  p.m.;  made  clear  water  at  5.30  p.m.,  standing 
to  east-northeast.  At  midnight  high  land  on  port  bow  was  seen 
which  later  proved  to  be  Cape  Neale. 

September  jd^  Monday. — At  2  p.m.  kept  to  northeast.  Stopped 
at  4.30  A.M.  with  Cape  Grant  forty  miles  distant  to  the  north. 
The  ice  still  packed  towards  the  land.  It  looks  impossible  to  get 
in  from  this  point,  and  the  only  chance  is  to  try  farther  east, 
through  a  lead  from  the  large  water  up  which  we  have  passed, 
and  which  we  noticed  leading  eastward,  with  indications  of  further 
water  that  way.   I  decided  to  try  in  that  direction. 

At  10.30  A.M.,  half  an  hour  after  starting,  one  of  the  ship's  com- 
pany suggested  that  it  will  be  better  to  try  and  get  away  south, 
as  it  is  risky  staying  longer  here.  It  seems  almost  impossible  to 
get  in  to  the  land  under  these  conditions.  I  to  the  crow's- 
nest  myself  constantly,  and  do  my  best  to  keep  the  ship  eastward, 
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but  somehow  as  soon  as  I  am  away  off  she  goes  again  south  or 
southwest.  I  gave  the  captain  orders  to  go  east,  in  the  hope 
that  the  ship  may  go  southeast  instead  of  farther  westward,  and 
told  him  to  anchor  to  a  floe  in  preference  to  going  the  latter 
course.    It  seems  a  hopeless  game. 

Since  2  p.m.  we  have  had  all  the  hay  oiT  the  main -hatch  and 
some  of  the  Franz-Josef  Land  stores  out  of  the  hold,  to  get  at  the 
coal  that  had  been  reserved  for  the  homeward  journey.  We  are 
filling  up  the  bunkers  with  it,  as  there  are  only  three  days*  coal 
left  there. 

The  ship  is  now  burning  only  three  tons  per  day,  as  she  has 
been  reduced  to  half  and  three-quarter  speed  with  twenty  pounds 
pressure  (the  chief  engineer  has  orders  to  run  the  engines  at  not 
more  than  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  pressure). 

Nearly  a  dead  calm  after  1 1  a.m.  Cloudy  sky  ;  no  sun.  Get- 
ting rapidly  dark  at  night  now.   Strong  current  to  southwest. 

September  4ik^  Tuesday.— have  now  been  nearly  a  fortnight 
in  sight  of  land,  and  yet  cannot  get  there. 

Navigating  the  ice  and  endeavoring  to  steer  to  the  eastward. 
At  3.30  P.M.  stood  to  northeast  Light  northeast  winds  and  over- 
cast.  Occasional  snow-storms. 

Officer  on  watch,  on  discovering  our  intention  to  try  to  the 
northeast,  was  much  concerned,  saying  that  we  cannot  get  into 
the  land  and  shall  certainly  be  locked  in  the  ice  for  the  winter. 
1  told  him  that  we  must  try  that  way  nevertheless,  and  have  no 
intention  of  giving  up  till  every  chance  is  gone. 

I  have  told  the  crew  tliat  "we  shall  not  return  uiuil  every  pos- 
sible chance  uf  landing  is  gone,  and  remarked  that  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  world  are  upon  us ;  that  this  is  not  a  mere  whaling 
cruise  or  a  pleasure  party,  but  that  we  must  do  our  utmost  to 
fulfil  what  is  expected  o£  us,  and  that  I  know  they  will  act  like 
men." 

I  keep  an  eye  on  the  ship's  course  constantly,  and  let  them 
know  it. 

Stptt'Dibcr  6t/i,  Thursday. — About  i  a.m.  commenced  steam- 
ing through  a  narrow  lead  blocked  with  bay  ice  (two  to  three 
inches  thick)  towards  a  polynia  in  the  floes  in  the  direction  of 
Bell  Island.  Forged  ahead  very  slowly,  having  frequently  to 
butt  the  ice  ahead  two  or  three  times  before  we  could  squeeze 
through.    I5y  5  a.m.  we  had  advanced  about  five  miles  nearer  uur 
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destination,  when  we  were  compelled  to  lay  to"  again  to  await 
a  further  opening. 

At  9  A.M.  the  man  on  watch  came  to  tell  me  that  the  wind  is 
increasing  from  the  west,  and  that  the  ice  looks  like  shutting  up : 
what  is  he  to  do  ?  As  we  can  only  remain  where  we  are  I  told 
him  so.   I  think  we  shall  be  fairly  safe. 

I  have  had  580  lbs.  of  tinned  meats  brought  up  on  deck  for 
each  boat  and  the  biscuit  got  handy  in  case  of  anything  going 
wrong,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  place  them  on  the  floe. 

Lay  all  day  in  a  polynia  with  a  freshening  westerly  wind,  in- 
creasing to  a  strong  gale,  from  southwest,  with  overcast  sky  and 
snow.  The  gale  shows  signs  of  opening  out  the  ice,  and  several 
leads  towards  Bell  Island  are  beginning  to  appear.  About  9  p.m. 
"John**  came  down  to  say  that  the  leads  are  widening  and  he 
thinks  we  can  push  on.  I  went  to  the  mast-head  to  have  a  look 
round.  It  was  blowing  a  strong  gale,  with  snow.  I  had  the  other 
iceman  called,  and  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  would  be 
better  to  wait  for  the  gale  to  moderate  before  proceeding  and 
to  allow  a  lead  immediately  ahead  to  open  a  little. 

A  lot  of  water  is  visible  on  the  sky  between  Bira  Harbor  and 
Cape  Flora.   Sights  could  be  obtained  to-day. 

I  told  the  captain  and  the  icemen  to  push  the  ship  in  as  long 
as  there  is  a  drop  of  water  to  float  her. 

Scpte7nbcr  yth,  Friday. — At  12.30  a.m.  ihc  uirirer  on  watcli  came 
down  to  say  tliat  a  tloe  to  windward  is  coming  down  upon  lis, 
and  that  wc  nui.sL  .shift  out  ol  the  way  of  it.  The  wind  is  increas- 
ing; vvitli  litful  gusts  and  it  is  snowing  heavily.  Got  under  way, 
and  very  slowly  and  laboriously  pushed  through  the  bay-ice  sur- 
rounding us,  and  by  repeated  ramniinij^  and  warping  managed  to 
force  our  way  between  the  lloe  and  some  dHft  ice.  and  then  tied 
up  to  the  Hoc  where  we  are  protected.  I  waited  for  the  snow  to 
clear  and  the  wind  to  moderate  before  pushing  forward  again. 
xA-t  4  .\..M.  it  showed  si^ns  of  doing  so. 

At  7  A.Nf.  the  weather  is  clearing.  The  wind  has  shifted  to 
west.  At  8.45  A.M.  we  forced  our  way,  after  much  ramming  and 
warping,  throui^:h  the  ice  into  open  water  and  proceeded  towards 
Bell  Island.  Thank  goodness  we  are  through  at  last  !  We  have 
succeeded  in  s[)ite  of  all  our  dithculties  in  reaehing  Franz-Josef 
Land.  We  have  overcome  all  obstacles,  but  it  has  been  a  tough 
fight. 
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At  noon  a  j^entlc  northwest  breeze  and  fine,  clear  weather. 
Bell  Island  lay  north  3  miles,  west  1}  miles,  at  noon.  Eira  Har- 
bor is  blocked  with  ice.  No  life  is  visible  except  a  few  "molly- 
mokes,"  or  fulmar  petrels. 

We  discovered  an  island  about  a  mile  lonp;  by  half  a  mile  broad, 
consisting  chiefly  of  much-weathered  basalt,  off  the  east  coast  of 
Bruce  Island.    This  I  named  Windward  Islanil  after  our  ship. 

Stptcvtber  Sf/i,  Sahirday. — At  10  .\.m.  we  proceeded  across  the 
channel  towards  Northbrook  Island  to  search  for  a  landing-place. 


MR.  LKICIl  smith's  HUT 


Found  a  suitable  spot  in  a  small  bay  on  the  west  side.  But  as 
the  ice  in  the  channel  was  breaking  up  and  filling  up  the  bay,  we 
were  unable  to  utilize  it.  We  ran  down  the  channel  to  Cape 
Flora.  Tied  up  to  the  land  floe  and  went  ashore.  We  walked 
up  to  Eira  Cf»ttage,  which  we  found  with  the  roof  off;  water  had 
got  into  everything,  and  every  article  was  a  mass  of  ice.  I  pro- 
posed three  cheers  for  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  and  his  party  when  we 
entered  the  hut,  which  was  enthusiastically  responded  to.  This  is, 
or  rather  I  should  say  was,  a  small  hut,  built  of  earth  and  stones 
and  of  what  building  materials  could  be  saved  from  the  wreck  of 
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the  Eira  fourteen  years  before.  Here  the  poor  fellows  had  spent 
a  long,  dreary  winter,  almost  dependent  entirely  for  food  upon 
what  they  could  shoot.  The  greatest  credit  is  due  to  those 
brave  men,  Mr.  Leigh  Smith,  and  his  surgeon  Dr.  Neale,  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  brought  all  their  men  out  of  great  dangers 
and  difhculties  and  safe  home  again  without  losing  a  single  life. 
Few  know  of  the  difhculties  and  dangers  they  had  to  face  and 
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overcome.  The  hut  was  photographed.  I  brought  away  a 
sandwich-bo.\  in  a  leather-case  (the  former,  strange  to  say,  full  of 
ice)  to  send  back  to  Mr.  Smith.  Wc  could  not  find  Dr.  Neale's 
letters,  although  we  searched  everywhere  for  them.  We  had  to 
quarry  out  everything,  as  all  articles  are  frozen  as  solid  as  the 
basaltic  cliffs  above. 

SiptcDibcr  gtJi,  Sunday. — At  2  .\.m.  we  started  east  along  the 
land  floe  for  Cape  Barents  to  see  if  that  is  more  suitable  as  a  spot 
for  habitation  than  Cape  Flora.  At  5  a.m.  we  tied  up  to  the  floe 
about  three  miles  to  the  westward  of  it.  I  shot  here  a  large  old 
he-bear  on  the  floe.    I  do  not  quite  like  the  look  of  Eira  Harbor 
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as  a  winter  harhnr  ;  the  ice  is  mnfiiud  there,  and  is  likely  to 
prevent  a  shii)  getting  out  again  in  the  summer.  At  11.30  a.m. 
we  steamed  to  Cape  Barents. 

The  engineer  reports  that  we  scraped  a  rock  half  a  mile  off  the 
Cape,  but,  after  having  boats  out  sounding  all  the  afternoon, 
failed  to  find  it. 

Landed  to  ascertain  if  the  spot  is  suitable  for  our  headquarters, 
but  found  that  the  sea  at  times  washes  over  the  neck  of  loose 
bowlders  running  out  from  the  cliffs,  and  also  that  the  only  spot 
possible  to  land  upon  is  covered  with  bowlders.  I  decided  to  re- 
turn  to  Cape  Flore. 

The  cliff  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  is  of  much-weathered 
columnar  basalt,  and  sticks  out  bluff  into  the  sea  with  a. low 
bowlder-strewn  neck,  running  out  to  a  rise  of  about  thirty-five 
feet  towards  the  southeast. 

We  found  a  few  pieces  of  pine  driftwood,  some  comparatively 
recent ;  also  red  snow  on  the  base  of  the  cliffs,  which  is  produced 
by  alg^e  (a  low  form  of  vegetable  life).  I  shot  a  walrus  after  re- 
turning to  the  ship,  which  sank  in  seven  and  a  quarter  fathoms, 
and  although  we  could  see  it  lying  on  the  bottom  were  unable 
to  raise  it.  We  tried  with  a  harpoon  fixed  to  weights  and  with 
grappling-hooks  for  two  or  three  hours  w^ithout  success. 

"Wc  made  a  depot,  on  the  raised  point  at  tlic  end  of  the  neck,  of 
600  lbs.  of  beef  and  mutton  in  lo-lb.  tins,  and  covered  it  with 
stones,  marking  the  spot  by  means  of  an  iii)ri^ht  piece  of  drift- 
wood covered  with  a  sack,  and  a  meat-tin  on  the  top.  On  the 
side  ot  the  driftwood  I  wrote  in  pencil  on  a  clean-cut  surface ; 

Jackson-Harmsworth  Polar  Expedition. 

Sep.  9, 94. 
Head  Depot  at  C.  Flora." 

Sr/'/i  tiibi-r  roth,  Monday. — Arrived  off  Cape  Flora  and  tied  up 
to  the  land  floe  at  3  a.m.  about  thret-  miles  from  the  land.  At 
10  A.M.  we  let  g:o,  and  steamed  round  the  southwest  corner  of 
the  floe  to  get  in  nearer  to  the  land,  as  we  found  the  ice  too 
rough  and  broken  to  carry  goods  over  it.  I  decided  to  make 
this  our  home. 

Sounded  oft  the  southwest  corner  of  Cape  Flora  to  land  goods 
and  form  (>nr  headquarters  here.  The  ship  is  in  five  fathoms,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  shore.   At  i  p.m.  we  began  dis* 
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charging  the  deck  load.  At  S  o'clock  we  started  on  watches  of 
sixteen  hours'  work,  eight  hours'  rest,  coffee  every  four  hours, 
the  1 11(1  party  doing  equal  time  with  the  crew. 

The  ship  frequently  broke  away  from  the  ice, owing  to  the  hi^h 
winds,  and  we  had  to  remoor  her.  I  yet  hope  to  get  the  ship 
away,  but  the  winter  is  fast  coming  upon  us. 

From  midnight  to  8  a.m.  gentle  north-northwest  wind  with 
snow.  My  watch  is  from  noon  till  4  a.m.  next  day.  Sixteen 
hours  is  a  long  day  at  this  heavy  work,  but  I  am  most  anxious  to 
get  the  ship  away,  and  it  is  our  only  chance  of  doing  it.  Everj' 
one  works  with  a  will.  It  is  the  only  thing  to  avoid  having  the 
ship  frozen  in  for  the  winter. 

September  iith^  7«<*5<fe/.— Moderate  northeast  wind,  and  over- 
cast throughout  the  day.  Position  as  yesterday.  Carrying  on 
similar  work.  Armitage  sprained  his  ankle  while  hauling^  a 
sledge  over  the  bowlders  of  the  plateau  to>day,  and  has  to  lay 
up.   Seventeen  degrees  of  frost  most  of  the  day. 

Armitage  shot  a  walrus,  which,  however,  sank. 

September  i2th^  Wednesday, — At  4  a,m.  all  the  deck  load  was 
discharged.  Carried  up  the  stores  from  the  hold.  Light  north- 
west wind,  veering  to  west  towards  midnight.  Overcast  most  of 
the  day,  with  eight  hours*  snow.  From  8  p.m.  bay  ice  has  formed 
rapidly,  owing  to  the  temperature  falling  (18**  of  frost),  the  ice 
making  it  difficult  to  get  the  boats  to  and  from  the  shore. 

Some  of  my  party  are  nearly  played  out  from  the  very  hard 
work  we  are  doing  and  the  long  hour.s,  and  I  have  had  to  rest 
them.  Every  one  has  put  forth  his  utmost  efforts,  knowing  how 
mm  h  depends  upon  it. 

Artniuige's  walrus  came  to  the  surface  and  was  secured.  It  is 
a  sun  t  for  our  larder,  but  a  iriHc  unsavuiy  one,  as  the  carca>s  is 
blown  out  with  gas  and  smells  very  gamy,  but  fresh  meat  is  noi 
to  be  despised. 

Siptcmbcr  ijtli,  Thursday.  —  Wind  shifter!  to  southwest  and 
souliieast  ;  liijht  breeze.  The  bay  ice  is  lhi(  k  round  the  ship 
and  in  the  small  bay  where  we  are  landing  hlores.  We  had  to 
knock  ott  work  fiom  4  a.m.  till  10  .\.m.,  as  the  boats  could  not  !>,• 
forced  through  the  i(  l-  At  io.\.m.  a  southeast  breeze  opened  the 
ice,  which  close<l  in  ;i-ain  ai  noon,  again  stopping  us.  I  am  afraid 
the  ship  will  iiot  gel  away  this  year,  in  ^pite  of  all  our  efforts.  I 
am,  however,  fairly  satished  with  her  position  for  wintering,  be- 
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in-4  protected  by  grounded  bergs  at  tlu-  points  of  pressure,  and 
slu-  is  als<i  in  a  g-ood  position  for  getting  away  next  year.  I 
don't,  however,  relish  the  prospect  of  havini;  the  whole  shi[)*s 
company  on  my  liands  for  the  next  nine  months  in  addition  to 
my  own  party,  for  all  the  responsibility  of  the  matter  will  fail 
upon  me. 

Began  walrus  meat  to-day — not  a  dclic  acy  by  any  means.  The 
collapsible  barge  for  the  ponies  is  so  stifT  that  we  cannot  open  it. 
The  roofs  of  the  canvas  huts  are  also  so  stiff  from  frost  that  they 
will  not  meet  at  the  joints.  The  crew  have  asked  to  be  allowed 
eight -hour  watches  and  four  hours'  sleep,  instead  o£  sixteen 
hours*  work  and  eight  hours'  sleep ;  the  land  party  continue  as 
before.  It  is  tni3g;h  work,  however,  at  this  heavy  work,  and  in 
this  weather.  The  canvas  huts  are  made  of  a  light  framework 
of  wood  and  canvas,  having  the  great  advantage  of  being  very 
hght,  and  ran  be  packed  into  a  small  space.  I've  brought  four 
of  them,  which  I  find  very  useful  as  storehouses,  but  quite  use- 
less for  living  purposes  on  the  So''  of  north  latitude,  being  too 
cold  and  the  snow  drives  into  them. 

September  I4thy  -Frft/tfy.  —  Overcast  generally,  with  variable, 
Hght  easterly  and  westerly  winds.  Armitage  by  observation 
makes  the  latitude  79*"  57'  N. 

The  boats  cannot  be  forced  through  the  young  ice,  which  is 
also  too  weak  to  bear  walking  upon ;  consequently  we  are  unable 
to  work  to-day,  as  we  cannot  reach  the  shore.  We  are,  however, 
glad  of  a  rest,  enforced  though  it  be. 

Snow  fell  for  three  hours,  and  the  wind  got  up  towards  night 
increasing  in  force. 

September  i^thf  Saturddy.^The  gale  has  cleared  out  the  bay 
ice  on  the  seaward  side  of  us,  which  returned  at  i  a.m.  on  the 
i6th,  with  the  change  of  wind  to  southwest.  The  wind  arose 
with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  fell  as  quickly.  At  11.30  p.m. 
it  w  as  blowing  a  gale  from  east  by  south,  and  half  an  hour  later 
was  calm,  with  occasional  light  air  from  southwest 

Wc  knocked  off  work  at  4  p.m.,  owning  to  the  bitterly  cold  wind 
and  snow.  When  trying  to  return  to  the  ship  by  walking  over 
the  thin  tloe,  as  the  boat  was  so  slow  in  trying  to  force  its  way 
through  the  gluey  bay  ice,  it  broke  with  me,  and  I  fell  through 
up  to  my  waist :  it  was  rather  cool.  T  got  out,  however,  without 
much  trouble,  owing  to  Mr.  Child's  smartness  and  promptitude 
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in  pushing  a  ])icce  of  wood  towards  me.  Earlier  in  the  day  one 
of  the  Ostiak  dogs  fell  through  some  thin  ice,  and  I  had  to  go  ta 
its  rescue  by  shoving  in  front  of  nie  a  piece  of  wood  to  lay  hold 
of  in  case  the  ice  broke  with  me.  After  some  trouble  I  managed 
lo  pull  it  out.  These  dogs  show  remarkable  ignorance  of  the 
difference  between  safe  and  unsafe  ice,  which  one  would  hardly 
expect. 

A  case  of  Cambridge  sausages  is  discovered  to  have  gone  bad 
in  the  hold  (twelve  2-ib.  tins).  The  tins  are  so  bulged  as  to 
burst  the  case.  On  being  opened  the  contents  smelt  horribly. 
This  is  pleasant  !    T  hope  llie  other  food  is  kee|)ing  well. 

Scpfcmbcr  idth,  SiuidaV' — The  crew  refused  lo  work  to-day  for 
the  officer  on  watch,  as  it  was  Sunday.  T  went  forward  and 
spoke  to  them,  and  they  turned  to  and  gave  no  further  trouble. 
We  cannot  afford  to  take  holidays  yet.  Continued  getting  the 
timber  fur  the  log-house  up  the  steep  slope  on  to  the  plateau. 
Fine  clear  weather,  light  southwest  wind  till  3  p.m.,  and  thea 
shifted  north,  the  sky  becoming  overcast  with  snow,  and  blew 
stiffly  towards  midnight.  We  find  that  the  ice  to-day  is  stronger^ 
and  we  now  do  not  attempt  to  force  a  boat  through  it  to  the 
shore,  as  it  is  out  of  the  question. 

All  tlie  dogs  were  allowed  on  shore  to-day.  They  took  advan- 
tage of  their  liberty  to  single  out  one  unfortunate  animal  and 
tore  him  badly.  I  had  him  carried  on  board,  and  the  doctor 
sewed  him  up  and  attended  to  him  generally,  but  he  died  later 
on  in  the  evening. 

Started  Hme- juice,  one  ounce  per  day  per  man  for  the  crew.  I 
am  very  doubtful  of  its  efficacy  as  a  preventative  of  scurvy,  and 
do  not  take  it  myself,  neither  do  I  insist  upon  the  members  of  the 
land  party  using  it ;  but  as  the  ship*s  company  are  under  the 
Board  of  Trade,  I  see  that  they  do.  For  should  scurvy  break 
out  among  them,  **did  they  take  lime-juicer*  will  be  a  question 
I  shall  be  asked,  and  I  shall  be  blamed  if  it  be  neglected  to  be 
taken.  I  believe  that  wholesome  food,  especially  fresh  blood 
meat,  is  the  best  preventative  of  this  scourge  of  the  Arctic ; 
and  this  I  hope  to  obtain,  although  game  at  present  appears 
scarce. 

September  ijtky  Monday.^Kx  4  a.m.  moderate  northwest  gale, 
gradually  decreasing  to  a  light  breeze  throughout  the  day. 
Barometer  and  thermometer  rising.    At  work  at  6  a.m.  and 
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oootinued  till  6  p.m.  Got  all  the  timber  for  the  log  -  house  on 
to  the  plateau,  and  commenced  building.  We  hoisted  the  union- 
jack  on  a  flag-staff  at  the  point  of  the  plateau,  all  hands  being 
present  to  see  the  ceremony,  and  gave  three  resounding  cheers 
as  our  flag  fluttered  upward. 

About  7  P.M.  the  doctor  and  I  went  for  a  walk  round  the  point 
of  Cape  Flora  over  the  East  Glacier.  Saw  the  tracks  of  a  bear 
and  a  fox. 

From  the  point  of  Cape  Flora  I  could  see  Bates  Channel  and 

Miers  Channel  full  of  young  ice,  but  with  a  clear  channel  between 
Windward  Island  and  Bruce  Island. 

There  seems  to  be  next  to  no  game  here  this  year  ;  all  we  have 
seen  here  yet  in  the  way  of  life  being  a  few  walruses,  kittiwake 
gulls,  and  a  lew  nmlly mokes  or  fulmar  petrels.  This  is  due  per- 
haps to  there  having  been  little  land  water  till  about  the  7th  of 
September,  or  else  the  birds  had  already  departed  for  the  south 
on  that  date.  The  looms,  probably,  had  gone,  but  we  did  not  see 
any  <  -n  (»ur  way  up. 

I  am  inciting  very  anxious  about  fresh  meat  for  the  winter,  as 
there  are  lietween  thirty  and  forty  people  to  feed,  but  I  hope  that 
bears  may  soon  i)ut  in  an  appearance. 

St-f*tittihcr  iStli,  Tuesday. — Light  northwest  wind.  Fair  gen- 
erally, but  with  light  snow  occasionally.  At  noon,  with  tlie 
thermometer  at  23.8^  F.  and  wind  north  -  northwest,  barometer 
at  30  inches,  a  very  fine  rain  fell  for  an  hour  (probably  indicating 
a  shallow  stratum  of  cold  air  near  the  earth,  but  with  a  warmer 
stratum  above).  This  is  remarkable.  Went  on  with  the  log 
and  canvas  huts  and  carrying  the  provisions  up  the  ice  slope  to 
the  site  <»f  the  huts. 

The  ice  is  increasing  slowly  in  thickness.  A  walrus  and  calf 
were  seen  on  a  piece  of  ice  to  seaward,  but  were  unapproach- 
able. 

The  doctor  and  I  went  for  a  walk  eastward  after  6  p.m.  as  far 
as  the  edge  of  the  glacier  where  it  enters  the  sea  in  the  bay  to 
the  east  of  Cape  Flora.  Here  we  found  a  quantity  of  driftwood, 
some  of  it  looked  like  willow,  but  none  is  recent.  No  remains  of 
the  Eira  to  be  seen. 

The  stars  and  moon  shine  brilliantly  to-night.  We  have  not 
seen  a  single  loom  or  rotche  since  we  reached  Franz- Josef  Land, 
c*  4« 
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CHAPTER  III 
WINTER  DARKNESS— DREARY  DAYS 

September  igth,  Wedtiesday. — ^We  continued  the  log-hut  we  had 
brought  from  Archangel  in  pieces.  Each  log  being  numbered  to 
enable  us  to  splice  it  together  with  accuracy.  I  had  the  hut  put 
up  in  Archangel  to  enable  me  to  see  that  nothing  was  missing. 
Continued  carrying  the  stores  up  the  steep  slope  to  the  site  of 
the  hut. 

I  sent  Fisher  and  another  man  out  botanizing,  but  on  return- 
ing he  reported  that  the  vegetation  is  dead,  and  valueless  for 
purposes  of  collecting. 

In  the  afternoon  the  doctor  and  I  started  off  to  look  for  a 
practicable  road  north.  '  We  crossed  the  glacier  round  the  cliffs 
.to  the  eastward.  Found  that  Northbrook  Island  was  recently^ 
at  least,  two  islands,  as  only  a  low  gully  connects  Cape  Flora 
with  the  rest  of  the  island. 

Wc  ascended  the  icy  slopes  of  the  rocks  to  the  north  of  Cape 
Flora.  I  found  the  height  by  aneroid  to  be  1300  feet  above  sca- 
level.  We  tried  to  descend  l)y  the  southeast  side,  but  the  ice 
slope  being  much  fissured  and  very  precijMtous  we  retraced  «>ur 
steps.  Found  sv>nic  shells,  mostly  bivalves,  and  an  old  whale- 
bone, apparently  bcluni^ing  to  the  baUcna  mysticetus  on  an  old 
sea- beach  near  the  point  of  Cape  Flora,  ten  or  twelve  feet  above 
the  present  sea-level. 

As  we  approached  the  ship  we  saw  that  a  bear-hunt  was  in 
progress,  for  a  bear  led  nn  by  the  dogs  had  come  up  to  the  ship 
in  its  desire  to  sialk  them,  and  so  ended  his  days  and  was  added 
to  onr  larder.  He  had  a  quantity  of  straw  in  his  stomach,  which 
had  been  thrown  overboard,  no  doubt,  from  packing-cases  ;  I  am 
very  glad  to  get  this  meat. 

At  8  A.M.  barometer  failing,  wind  shifting  about  to  east  and 

east-northeast,  iinally  settling  to  north  at  4  p.m.,  and  gradually 
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increased  to  storm  force  at  2  to  3  a.m.  on  the  20th.  Occasionally 
lulling  to  almost  calm,  and  then  bursting  forth  again  in  most 
furious  gusts.  Heavy  snow  falling  from  midnight  to  9  a.m,  on 
the  aoth. 

The  ice  anchors  broke  away  and  the  ship  got  adrift  about 
3  and  on  two  other  occasions  gave  us  much  trouble.  We 
had  to  get  up  steam  to  make  fast  again.  The  situation  caused 
considerable  anxiety.    I  feared  that  the  gale  would  clear  all  the 

ice  out  of  the  small  bay,  carrying  ns  with  it.  The  grounded  berg, 
however,  held  fast.  I  shall  be  glad  when  the  ice  around  us  is 
sufficiently  strong  to  resist  all  weathers  and  make  the  ship  fairly 
safe. 

Sepfi!>i!'ir  20th,  Thursti<iy. — ^The  gale  from  the  north  lulled 
about  4  A..\i.  We  found  that  one  of  the  canvas  huts,  w  hich  had 
not  been  completed  yesterday^  was  blown  over  the  cliff  on  to  the 
edere  of  the  ice  and  smashed  to  match-wood,  and  many  articles 
had  been  carried  some  distance  away.  Later  on  in  the  day  part 
of  the  causeway,  which  we  had  laid  over  the  bowlders  to  drag  the 
goods  over,  was  torn  up  and  blown  some  distance.  We  started 
work  after  breakfast,  but  the  hii^h,  l)ittcr  wind  and  drivini^  snow 
was  so  trying  that  I  sent  all  hands  on  board  ai;"ain,and  only  kept 
two  men  to  helj)  me  to  nail  down  the  canvas  and  straighten 
things  up  to  prevent  further  destruction. 

"Wind  veered  to  west,  and  about  10  a.m.  shifted  to  northwest 
and  north,  and  increased  again  to  a  whole  gale  at  noon.  This  is 
a  windy  spot  I 

At  8  P.M.  the  wind  shifted  to  N.N.E.  with  similar  force,  and 
continued  so  with  fierce  gusts  of  storm  force  until  midnight. 
We  have  now  five  lines  out  to  the  two  grounded  bergs  (four  steel 
hawsers  and  one  manila  rope).  I  hardly  think  that  these  will 
carry  away. 

Weather  overcast  throughout,  with  snow  for  six  hours,  and 
thick  snow  for  four. 

September  2isi^  Friday. — A  whole  gale  from  northeast  is  blow- 
ing, moderating  and  veering  to  north  at  noon,  which  continued 
till  8  P.M.,  and  then  decreased  to  a  fresh  breeze.  All  hands  en- 
gaged on  shore  putting  up  the  canvas  huts,  building  the  log- 
house,  and  dragging  the  stores  up  the  ice-slope. 

Weather  overcast  and  cloudy  generally.  Repaired  the  cause- 
way, which  had  been  blown  away,  and  got  up  two  of  the  canvas 
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huts.  We  found  the  canvas  frozen,  very  hard  and  unpliable,  and 
the  wood  warped,  rendering  it  difficult  to  put  them  up. 

September  2jd^  Suttday. — I  gave  all  hands  a  spell  from  work 
to-day,  as  I  make  it  a  rule  to  take  a  holiday  from  work  on  Sun- 
day, unless  there  is  some  special  reason  for  doing  otherwise. 
Pour  of  us  walked  over  the  floe  to  Cape  Gertrude,  four  miles  to 
the  eastward,  and  explored  that  spot,  which  has  a  most  barren 
appearance,  and  little  vegetation  is  apparent.  There  is,  however, 
too  much  snow  on  the  ground  to  make  a  close  examination  pos- 
sible. We  crossed  the  foot  of  the  glacier  to  the  east,  round  the 
point  of  the  basalt  cliff,  east  of  Cape  Flora.  Saw  many  tracks  of 
bears  and  foxes,  but  no  life,  except  a  few  snow  buntings  up  on 
the  rocks,  one  of  which  I  shot  as  a  specimen. 

The  wind  from  the  northeast  was  bitterly  cold,  and  very 
strong.  I  got  my  nose,  both  cars,  and  chin  frost-bitten,  and  the 
doctor  a  finger.  When  returning  we  struck  up  the  gully,  throug^h 
which  the  sea  very  recently  has  run  into  Gunter  Bay,  where  we 
found  some  bivalve  and  other  shells,  high  above  the  present  level 
of  the  sea  (six  or  eight  feet  above  the  present  sea-level).  A 
raised  beach  about  fifty  feet  above  the  present  sea-level  is  notice- 
able both  on  the  i dj^c  of  the  gully  (east  side)  continuing  round 
the  point  of  the  high  cliffs,  and  corresponding  in  height  to  ihc 
slope  on  Cape  Flora,  up  which  we  have  been  dragging  our 
stores. 

Wind  northeast,  fresh  to  strong  to  5  p.m.,  when  it  shifted  to 
light  airs  from  east,  continuing  so  till  midnight.  Fine,  clear 
weather,  with  alniu>t  cloudless  sky.  Barometer  30.42,  and  still 
rising. 

A  llock  of  eight  lo()iii>  were  ^een  to-day  on  the  edge  of  the  floe. 
The  first  we  have  scf  n  >ince  reaching  Fran/-J"vpf  La!id. 

A  faint  aurorii  \  isihli-  tn-nii!fht  like  cirrus  cloutls  in  streamers, 
from  zenith  to  \o   abfjve  horizon  from  northeast  to  southwest. 

Onr  «>inu  r  per  man  of  lime-juice  served  out  to  all  the  crew  to- 
day. 'I'iie  doctor  undertakes  to  see  that  an  "unee  of  lime-juice 
is  served  out  to  each  man  daily,  and  that  ea<  h  drinks  it.  1  am 
indifferetU  as  to  whether  the  land  party  take  it  or  not.  One  or 
two  are  doing      as  a  refreshing  drink. 

Stptc}nbi'r  J^tli,  Monday. — We  landed  the  ponies  and  stabled 
them  in  the  hut — which  is  now  nearly  completed  so  far  as  the 
walls  are  concerned — while  their  stable  is  being  built.   We  went 
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on  landing  stores  and  dragging  them  up  the  steep  slope  to  the 

site  of  the  luit. 

At  midnight  we  observed  the  aurora  during  its  fifteen  minutes' 
duration.  Bearing  W.S.W.  to  S.S.E.  Pale  green  in  tint,  arch  in 
zenith  and  W.S.W.,  shaped  like  letter  S  in  S.S.E.  It  folded  up 
like  a  scroll  of  paper  and  disappeared  towards  the  eastward. 
Armitage  is  taking  notes  of  the  aurora. 

Of  the  aurora  little  is  known — of  the  causes  producing  it  none 
can  speak.  Those  weird  forms  of  light  which  silently  move  in 
ghost- like  procession  through  the  dim  Polar  night,  and  which 
the  Esquimaux  believe  to  be  the  souls  of  their  dead  at  play,  have 
little  to  indicate  their  origin  or  whence  they  come  or  whither 
they  go. 

The  color  is  usually  a  pale  straw  and  often  limited  to  a  single 
isolated  patch.  Sometimes  of  a  pale  green,  and  there  may  be 
several  streamers  at  different  points  of  the  sky.  Again  the 
whole  sky  may  be  a  blaze  of  light  with  pale -green  streamers 
fringed  with  a  beautiful  rose  color,  and  in  rapid  motion  uniting 
at  the  zenith  to  form  a  corona.  Suddenly  those  lights  will  die 
out  and  disappear  into  space,  and  then  after  an  interval  will  re- 
appear again  and  so  go  on.  Little  light  is  given,  as  a  rule,  by 
the  aurora,  and  only  on  a  few  occasions  have  I  known  sufficient 
to  cast  a  shadow.  The  magnetic  needle  is  always  agitated  dur^ 
ing  a  brilliant  display. 

September  2Sth,  Tuesday. — Light  airs  and  winds  from  S.E,  and 
E.S.E.  Five  hours*  snow.  Overcast,  but  clearing  towards  night. 
Mist  during  the  day,  obscuring  the  land.  The  snow  to-day, 
which  fell  heavily  for  an  hour,  was  like  fluffy  down.  It  was  very 
clear  and  crystalline. 

We  rigged  an  "endless  fall"  and  "shear-legs"  from  the  ship 
to  the  shore,  dragging  the  sledges  to  the  top  of  the  cliff  by  the 
'^team -winch,  which  enabled  us  to  proceed  very  much  more  rapid- 
ly, although  1  much  l)eirru(l.i;e  the  coal  which  this  necessitates 
burning;  but  time  is  \aliicii)Ie.  We  continued  i^cLting  up  the 
stores  and  proceeded  with  huildinii;  ihc  log  stable. 

The  aurora  visible  from  11.40  p.m.  to  11.50  p.m.  Clear  over- 
head, alt.  60°.  Pale  green  in  color  with  pale  bands,  bearing 
S.S.E.,  and  moving  from  south  to  north.  Lowest  temperature 
to-day,  4.2°  F. 

There  is  bay  ice  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  with  two  or  three 
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spaces  of  open  water  here  and  there.  The  ship  has  quite  a  spec- 
trc-like  appearance  with  the  rigging  white  with  hoar-frost  and 
snow,  several  inches  in  thickness. 

September  28th^  Friilay. — Light  south  winds  until  lo  p.m.  Light 
to  moderate  southeast  winds  to  midnight.  Overcast  throughout 
the  dav.    One  hour's  snow.    Mistv  over  the  land. 

We  landed  and  stacked  coal  on  the  northwestern  side  of  the 
hut  to-day,  forming  a  rampart  of  bags  of  coal.  The  stack  is  a 
protection  to  the  hut  from  westerly  gales.  We  landed  and 
stacked  in  bags  six  tons  of  coal 

September  2^th^  Saturday, — ^We  landed  and  continued  sledging 
up  the  coal  and  stacking  it  near  the  hut  as  yesterday.  Stacked 
eight  tons. 

Light  east  winds  and  overcast  throughout.  One  hour's  snow. 
Lanes  of  water  opened  up  to  south  and  west  of  ship  in  the  morn- 
ing, closing  towards  night  again. 

Bailey  called  me  at  5.50  a.m.  (in  accordance  with  orders  I  had 
given  to  call  me  either  night  or  day  in  event  of  any  game  i)utting 
in  appearance),  sa\'ing  that  a  bear  could  be  seen.  I  turned  out, 
but  found  he  was  away  to  the  south  on  the  young  floes  about 
three  miles  off,  and  too  far  away  to  ja^et  him.  I  had  a  fire  h'ghted 
on  the  Hoe,  and  bones  and  fat  burned,  to  make  a  smell  to  try  and 
attract  him,  but  as  the  wind  did  not  blow  direc  tly  in  his  direction 
he  did  not  aj>pcar  to  notice  it,  and  eveniually  disappeared  in  the 
direction  of  Bell  Island. 

Child  succeeded  in  repairing  the  musical  box,  much  to  the  joy 
of  all.  We  set  it  going  again  and  had  a  concert  in  the  e\  eniiig, 
each  man  doing  his  l)cst  as  a  vocalist,  and  all  joining  vociferous- 
ly in  the  choruses  ;  we  are  always  a  very  merry  party. 

ScpU  nibi  v  jotli,  Sunday.  —  The  doctor  read  prayers  as  usual. 
Light  easterly  airs  and  calms  and  overcast  generally,  very  thick 
mist  all  dav.  The  thcrm(»mctcr  at  zero  at  4  a.m.  A  verv  thick 
frost  -  rime  of  four  inches  deep  formed  during  the  day  on  the 
weather  side  of  the  spars  and  rigging,  giving  the  ship  a  still  more 
Arctic  appearance  than  usual. 

Spent  most  of  the  day  in  instructing  and  practising  with  my 
party  in  ski-running  down  the  slope  under  the  rocks.  Some  pro- 
gressed fairly  well,  but  others  frumd  that  lying  on  the  flat  of  their 
backs  when  at  the  top  of  the  slope  the  only  secure  position,  and 
caused  great  amusement.   We  all  thoroughly  enjoyed  it.  We 
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had  our  usual  concert  in  the  evening,  with  often  the  musical  box 
as  an  accompaniment — ^'^Rule  Britannia,"  "John  Peel,"  Drink, 
Puppy  Drink,"  and  other  sporting  songs  being  the  favorites. 
Armitage  is  very  good  in  being  always  ready  to  sing  when  asked. 
He  has  fortunately  brought  a  number  of  songs  with  him. 

Dunsford  keeps  us  amused  by  relating  his  experiences  when 
serving  with  the  French  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war  and  with 
the  British  in  the  Soudan.  The  skipper  also  tells  us  of  his  advent- 
ures  when  fighting  for  the  North  in  the  American  civil  war. 

It  is  a  very  fortunate  thing  for  us  that  we  have  the  log  as  well 
as  the  canvas  huts — the  latter  would  not  be  at  all  satisfactory  as 
liviM<^-houses  in  these  latitudes,  but  come  in  well  for  stores. 

October  1st,  Monday, — In  the  afternoon  we  opened  some  of  the 
cases  of  furs  and  put  them  in  the  huts.  While  so  engaged  a  bear 
was  seen  on  the  ice  in  the  direction  of  Bell  Island.  Armilage 
and  I  started  otT  with  our  rifles  to  shoot  il,  accntnj)anic'ii  by  two 
d<»gs.  The  bear  on  seeing  the  dogs  made  towards  them,  who, 
not  liking  the  l<tnk  of  him,  retreated  behind  us.  We  lay  down 
behiinl  a  hummed  k,  and  he  came  up  within  fifty  yards  of  us  when 
I  fired.  The  bear  gave  a  jump  in  the  air  on  getting  my  bullet  in 
the  chest,  but  wheeled  round  and  set  off  at  a  great  pace,  receiving 
four  more  bullets  from  me  in  the  hind- quarters  as  he  went,  at 
frt>ni  a  liun(hed  antl  fifty  to  three  hundred  yards  distant. 

Then  all  my  cartrid'jfes  gave  out.  and  Armitage  having  ex- 
pended ad  his,  he  returnetl  to  the  sliip,  about  a  mile  off,  to  i;et 
more ;  I  followed  the  bear,  which  had  made  for  the  land,  to  keep 
him  in  view.  He  was  bleeding  profusely.  Six  or  eight  dogs  then 
caught  sight  of  him,  and  much  to  my  annoyance  kept  him  mov- 
ing on.  After  about  half  an  hour,  Armitage,  accompanied  by 
two  others,  returned,  and  I  resumed  the  chase,  following  the  bear 
for  three  miles  across  some  thin  bay  ice,  getting  in  another  shot 
behind,  but  still  without  stopping  him.  Eventually  we  came  to 
a  channel  kept  open  by  the  tide  and  current  from  Meirs  Channel, 
and  having  only  small  pieces  of  loose  ice  and  snow  packed  up  in 
it,  and  in  trying  to  follow  the  bear  I  got  in  and  had  to  return  to 
firmer  ice.  I  clambered  on  to  a  berg,  and  with  Armitage, 
who  had  then  come  up,  got  a  shot  each  into  him  as  he  moved 
along  about  two  hundred  yards  off  on  the  other  side  of  the  chan- 
nel.  He  then  lay  down  and  apparently  died  at  once.  We 
searched  all  round,  but  could  find  no  means  of  reaching  him,  and 
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were  forced  to  leave  him  until  to-morrow,  when  we  can  bring 
with  us  sledges  to  enable  us  to  get  over  the  unsound  ice.    I  used 

my  sporting  .303  rifle. 

October  2d^  Tuesday. — Started  oft  with  "  John  "  and  Dalziel  of 
the  crew,  and  the  doctor  and  Fisher  of  the  land  party,  with  three 
sledges,  to  try  to  recover  the  bear  shot  yesterday  evening.  On 
arriving  at  the  spot  we  found  that  the  ice  had  opened,  and  that 
all  traces  of  him  had  been  carried  away  by  the  current,  where  he 
had  been  lying  being  now  open  water. 

We  got  back  to  the  ship,  after  an  eight-mile  tramp  over  the 
floes,  about  2  p.m.  A  bitterly  cold,  strong  northeast  wind  was 
blowing  in  our  faces  when  returniiig.  The  wind  then  got  round 
to  E.N.K.,  with  snow.   Misty  and  overcast  all  day. 

We  worked  under  difficulties,  owing  to  the  vile  weather  during^ 
the  afternoon,  dragging  the  remainder  of  the  hay  up,  and  stowing 
articles  in  the  huts. 

October  ^d,  Wednesday. —  Blowing  from  E.X.E.  and  N.E.,  in 
strength  varving  from  a  strung  breeze  to  a  moderate  gale.  Over- 
cast with  heavy  falling  snow  up  till  noon,  and  then  driving  snow, 
forming  deep  drifts,  till  11  P.M.,  when  the  wind  lulled.  Thermom- 
eter rose  to  18.S  F. 

It  being  dilTicult  to  continue  any  <hii  ot-door  work,  Armitacre. 
the  captain,  and  I  went  up  to  the  log-hut,  and  directed  and  helped 
the  Russian  and  the  ship's  car})cntcr  in  dividing  the  interior.  All 
the  other  hands  and  the  rest  of  the  land  party  remained  on  board 
and  stayed  l)<.']o\v,  except  the  doctor  and  Fisher,  who  went  out  on 
the  ice  for  a  few  minutes  after  dusk,  and  came  back  and  reported 
a  bear  near  the  bows.  I  took  my  ride  and  searched,  but  could 
neither  find  it  nor  any  tracks.  It  doubtless  belonged  to  the  new 
species  of  bear  which  has  recently  become  very  common,  and 
which  I  have  named  Ursus  Koettiitzi  et  Fisheri—in  other  words^ 
yellowish  hummocks  of  ice. 

October  4th,  Thursday. — Moderate  gale  and  overcast,  hazy 
weather,  with  fierce  gusts  of  wind.  Force  of  wind  from  9  to  10, 
with  driving  snow.    Direction  of  wind  northeast. 

The  wind  blows  the  ice  away  to  the  southward  off  the  land  floe^ 
which  is  held  by  the  bergs,  and  the  ice  is  seldom  sound  more 
than  a  mile  from  the  shore ;  past  that  point  the  strong  currents 
and  high  gales  keep  it  in  a  broken-up  condition  and  in  constant 
motion.  At  i  p.m.  a  bear  was  seen  on  the  berg  near  our  landing- 
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place.  I  went  after  him,  approaching  within  ten  yards  of  him, 
and  planted  a  bullet  in  his  neck,  it  going  right  through,  but 
without  stopping  him.  He  then  made  for  the  bergs  at  the  edge 
of  the  floe,  and  Armitage  put  two  bullets  into  him  as  he  passed. 
The  dogs  had  followed  him,  snapping  at  his  heels,  which  delayed 
him,  as  every  now  and  again  he  would  turn  and  make  fierce 
short  rushes  at  them,  and  then  on  he  would  go  again.  He  stood 
at  bay  for  a  minute  or  so  before  receiving  Armitage*s  second  bul- 
let, then  took  to  the  water,  roaring  savagely,  and  escaped.  I 
followed  the  edge  of  the  floe  for  a  mile  or  so,  expecting  him  to 
return  to  it,  as  he  was  badly  wounded  in  three  places,  and  it 
must  be  some  miles  to  the  nearest  ice  to  the  south  (the  direction 
he  took) ;  but  he  did  not  do  so. 

>[oving  stores  into  the  huts  from  the  ship. 

October  ^th,  Friday. — At  4.20  p.m.  sighted  a  bear  on  the  floe  to 
east  of  the  sliip.  'P\vn  of  my  men  and  I  stalked  him  and  ahnost 
surrounded  him.  I  A  him  behind  the  left  shoulder,  and  brouglit 
him  down.  AriniUti;e  was  usiniTf  a  tjfovernment  .Tpy,  rifle,  which 
ffi '/.('  at  the  striker,  owing  to  its  i)eini^  oiled,  and  would  not  j^o  oif 
(temperature  v'  ^*'  )-  to()k  him  on  l)()ard  and  skinned  him, 

adding  the  meat  to  our  larder.  He  was  a  he-bear  about  three- 
quarters  grown. 

Remarkable  sunset  this  evening  of  dusky  red,  with  a  long  col- 
umn of  li'^ht  in  contact  with  it  and  about  15°  above  the  sim. 
About  20  to  the  south  a  similar  one  appeared  parallel  to  the  first 
one.  This  was  no  doubt  caused  by  refraction,  and  bears  consid* 
crable  resemblance  to  a  sunset  I  once  saw  on  the  Petchora  River 
in  northeast  Russia  in  the  winter  of  1893. 

October  6thy  Saturday. — Continued  carrying  provisions  into  the 
huts.  Strong  northeast  wind,  increasing  to  moderate  gale  at 
8  P.M.,  and  fresh  gale  at  midnight.  Fierce  gusts  throughout, 
force  8  to  10. 

Clear  weather  and  no  snow  falling,  but  snow  drifting  before 
the  wind. 

Continued  stowing  away  provisions  in  the  huts,  and  cutting  ice 
from  the  fresh-water  pond  near  the  log-hut  for  use  during  the 
winter. 

We  began  using  the  leather  Lapp  laipeshko,  discarding  the 
Russian  high  boots,  which  are  now  too  cold  for  wear.  I  gave  the 
crew  one  of  our  footballs  to  amuse  themselves  with  on  the  ice, 
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and  just  now  football  is  ail  the  rage  when  work  is  finished  for 
the  day. 

October  jtk,  Sunday. — Still  blowing  hard  and  cold,  with  a  tem- 
perature of  to  7°  F.  About  10.30  a.m.  Hey  ward  came  rush- 
ing into  the  cabin  in  L^rcat  excitement  to  say  that  the  carpen- 
ter Sharpe,  and  Allan  the  engineer,  while  walkini^  near  Leigh 
Smith's  hut  had  fallen  in  with  a  bear  (Allan  being  some  distance 
from  the  carpenter  at  the  time).  The  carpenter,  while  sheltering 
from  the  cold  wind  and  waiting  for  Allan  to  return,  suddenly  es- 
pied the  bear  a  few  yards  away.  He  at  once  sprang  upon  a  large 
bowlder  near  which  he  was  slieltering  to  get  a  position  of  vantage ; 
the  bear  followed  and  planted  his  fore-paws  upon  it  preparatory 
to  clambering  up  after  the  carpenter.  He  drew  a  revolver,  which 
snapped  about  five  feet  from  the  bear's  face  in  a  way  that  some  re- 
volvers have  on  occasion.  The  dogs,  which  had  now  come  upon  the 
scene,  at  the  same  moment  drew  away  the  bear's  attention,  en- 
abling the  carpenter  to  spring  from  the  bowlder  and  run  for  the 
ship,  which  he  reached  in  a  breathless  condition,  doing  record 
time  I  believe.  I  hurriedly  snatched  up  my  rifle  and  started  off, 
as  the  carpenter  felt  anxious  about  Allan,  who  was  still  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  bear.  He,  however,  had  seen  him  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  had  kept  out  of  harm's  way  by  climbing  up  the  talus. 
On  going  out  upon  the  floe  I  met  Mr.  Bear  "  about  three  hun- 
dred yards  to  the  eastward,  near  the  floe-berg,  marching  towards 
the  ship.  With  the  help  of  the  dogs  I  managed  to  approach 
within  five  yards  of  him,  and  planted  a  bullet  behind  the  left  ear 
which  bowled  him  over.  All  hands  turned  out  to  sledge  him  in. 
He  was  a  very  larire  he-bear.  I  named  the  rock,  where  the  car- 
penter had  his  little  adventure,  Sharpe's  Rock,  after  him.  Dimen- 
sions ot  bear : 


T  photographed  him  on  the  sledge,  when  we  had  dragged  him 
to  the  ship,  with  the  carpenter.  We  had  the  heart  and  tongue  for 
dinner,  wliich  are  very  good  indeed.  T  have  given  orders  that  no 
one  is  to  go  tar  from  the  shii)  without  a  ritle. 

Fresh  N.N.E.  gale,  decreasini;'  to  moderate  gale  at  4  P.M..  and 
increasing  to  strong  gale  at  midnight.    Fierce  gusts  of  wind,  but 


Along  belly  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  tail 
Along  back  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  tail 
Girth  round  the  ribs  (lower)  


8  ft.  I  in. 
7  ft.  9  in. 
7  ft. 
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much  steadier  to-day.  Sky  clear,  and  no  snow  falling^.  We  all 
went  for  a  walk  in  the  afternoon  towards  the  glacier  to  the  east 
of  us.  We  found  in  a  snowed-up  gully  coming  from  the  rocks  a 
deep  hole  dug  out  of  the  snow  by  a  bear,  being  a  rounded  cavity 
*  three  or  four  feet  deep,  which  suggests  that  it  intended  lying  up 
there.  There  is  every  probability,  however,  that  it  was  dug  by 
the  bear  which  I  shot  this  morning.  The  government  .303  rifle, 
which  the  doctor  brought  out,  again  froze  (temperature  16°  F.). 


"AND  PLANTED  A  LULLET  KEIII.MJ  THE  LEFT  EAR  WHICH  UOWLEl)  HI.M  OVER*' 

This  is  due  to  the  oil  not  having  been  carefully  removed  from 
the  striker. 

I  have  been  hoping  to  make  a  start  depot-making  for  some 
time  past,  but  with  these  perpetual  gales  it  is  impossible.  I  am 
also  very  busy  with  other  things, 

October  gf/t^  Tuesday. — Fresh  southeast  wind,  increasing  to  a 
moderate  gale,  from  east  -  southeast,  with  hard  gusts,  force  9. 
Thick  driving  snow  till  8  p.m.,  when  the  wind  moderated  and 
shifted  to  northeast.  In  the  morning  we  stowed  a  number  of 
cases  of  spirit  on  the  top  of  the  biscuit-cask  wall  to  increase  the 
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height  of  it  and  so  protect  the  hut.  The  weather  was  too  bad  to 
continue  work  outside  in  the  afternoon.  I  went  ashore  to  su(>er- 
intend  the  building  of  the  Russian  stove,  which  Maxim,  the  Rus- 
sian, does  not  understand.  The  weather  to-day  is  vile.  A  Finn, 
named  Blomkvist,  of  the  crew,  knows  something  of  these  stoves, 
which  are  about  seven  feet  high  by  three  feet  in  diameter,  with 
an  aperture  for  wood  to  be  burnt  in  at  the  base,  and  flues  above 
connected  with  large,  oven-like  spaces.  Ours,  however,  fails  to 
work  very  well  and  occupies  too  much  space. 

The  plateau  below  the  rocks  of  Cape  Flora  is  swept  quite  clear 
of  snow  by  the  wind.  The  only  portions  of  Franz- Josef  Land 
clear  of  glacier  that  I  have  yet  seen  are  those  protected  from  the 
ice  sheet  by  rocks  behind,  and  swept  clean  of  snow  by  wind.  At 
such  spots  it  is  possible  to  find  a  suitable  site  for  a  hut ;  elsewhere 
the  land  is  covered  by  glacier,  with  the  exception  of  low  islands, 
such  as  Bell  Island. 

October  loth^  Wednesday, -^PkX,  midnight  we  observed  the  aurora 
to  northwest  and  west  arched,  with  a  long  streamer  to  northeast, 
of  a  pale,  yellowish-green  tint.  It  was  like  rays  thrown  by  the 
sun  from  underneath  clouds. 

October  iith,  Thursday. — Calm  and  light  easterly  airs  till  6  p..m.. 
and  then  li.^ht  W.S.W.  wind,  and  again  calm  and  g^entle  E.X.E. 
wind  at  midnight.  With  the  exception  of  mist  surrounding  the 
base  of  the  hills,  which  cleared  about  7  p.m.,  there  was  fine  clear 
weather  throiii^hout.  Temperature  most  of  the  day,  lo**  F. 
Fitted  up  the  observatory  we  had  brought  with  us  in  sections, 
but  found  it  very  fiimsy  and  quite  unsuited  for  this  climate. 
Took  it  down  again  and  stowed  it  near  the  stable.  My  fellows 
to-day  hoaxed  the  skipper  by  sticking  a  wax  hand,  which  was 
found  in  the  sleeve  of  my  sealskin  coat  (a  reminiscence  of  a 
Orafton  (nailery  party),  in  a  snowdrilL  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs. 
He  imagined  it  to  be  part  of  a  real  !>ody  buried  in  the  drift,  in 
which  they  all  encouraged  him  and  tooled  him  to  the  extent  «'f 
his  bent.  He  rapidly  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the 
body  of  one  of  Mr.  Leigh  Smith's  men,  of  whose  death  he  guessed 
nothing  had  been  said,  and  even  surmised  foul  play. 

He  chided  Armitage  and  others  for  light  conduct  when  their 
suppressed  laughter  bubbled  to  the  surface,  and  discussed  the 
solemn  way  in  which  the  supposed  body  should  be  buried.  He 
intended  taking  Crowther  with  him  while  the  disinterment  was 
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going  on  and  to  watch  him— ^  ia  Hamlet  watching  the  King — 
for  he  imagined  that  the  Leigh  Smith  party  had  committed  a 
murder  while  wintering  here,  and  that  poor  Crowtber  knew  all 
about  it.  The  skipper  accounted  for  the  difficulty  we  had  in 
pushing  through  the  ice  to  Franz- Josef  Land  by  his  reluctance 
to  visit  the  spot  of  the  murderous  deed.  He  also  proposed  to 
clap  him  into  irons  during  the  winter,  and  he  himself  to  return 
with  his  prisoner  to  see  that  justice  was  done.  He  then  proceed- 
ed with  great  care  to  dig  the  corpse  out  of  the  drift,  when  the 
wax  hand  suddenly  tumbled  over.   Tableau ! 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  got  out  the  football  and  amused  our- 
selves by  kicking  it  about  on  the  floe.  The  Russian  stove  is  fin- 
ished, hut  it  docs  not  work  satisfactorily,  having  too  great  a 
draii.^.iL,  and  i;all  the  heat  is  wasted. 

All  aurora  ai  iiiuhiight — palc-grccn  tint.  Standing  E.N.E.  to 
W.S  W.,  with  a  huL^e  arch  varying  in  altitude  from  10°  E.N.E.  to 
50  at  the  centre  anrl  20°  at  W.S.W.  e.vtreme. 

October  I2fh,  / 'ri (/(!}'. —xs or th  gale  iiiereasini^  to  stroii<^  jrale  at 
noon,  shifting;  to  N.N.E.  at  8  p.m.,  and  decreasing  to  fr(;sh  gale. 
Fierce  gusts  throughout  of  force  to.  Clear  sky.  with  driving 
hard  snow  from  off  the  land.  Temperature  greater  part  of  the 
dav  T  f  F. 

Started  calking  the  log-hut  with  oakum.  Maxim,  the  Russian 
carpenter,  and  I  took  the  shoes  oft"  the  four  ponies,  as  they  will 
be  far  better  without  them. 

I  got  my  nr)se  frozen  twice  while  crossing  from  the  ship  to  the 
house,  a  distance  of  four  hundred  yards.  One  of  my  men  also 
had  his  cheek  frozen.*  While  going  to  the  house  in  the  after- 
noon the  force  of  the  wind  was  very  great.  It  was  blowing  so 
hard  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  stand  against  it.   I  kept  all  the 

♦  A  frost-bite  comes  on  almost  imperceptibly.  The  fare  lias  become 
very  cold  from  the  bitter  wind.awliite  spot  appears  on  the  nose  or  (.lieek, 
but  without  any  marked  change  of  sensation,  and  one  is  usually  informed 
of  its  ()rescnce  by  a  frienrl.  This  increases  in  size,  is  hard  and  witliout 
sensation.  The  best  means  to  remedy  this  is  to  place  a  warm  liand  over 
It  and  very  gently  rub  until  it  disappears.  To  rub  the  spot  with  snow  is  a 
mistake,  for  the  skin  being  in  a  tender  condiiion,  it  ia  easily  removed,  and 
a  raw  place  is  the  result. 

Frost-bites  taken  in  time  are  not  dangerous,  and  the  only  result  of 
most  is  perhaps  a  peeling  of  the  skin  and  a  raw  place  for  some  days. 
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others  on  board  the  ship  in  the  afternoon,  as  the  force  of  the 
wind  and  the  low  temperature  and  driving  hard  snow  rendered 
it  too  unpleasant  to  work  in. 

One  of  my  reindeer  sledges  got  adrift,  and  was  carried  on  to 
the  floe  from  near  the  hut  by  the  high  wind  and  smashed  to 
match-wood. 

October  ijth,  Saturday. — strong  northeast  gale  blowing,  in- 
creasing to  a  whole  gale  at  4  p.m.,  and  decreasing  to  moderate  gale  at 
midnight,  with  fierce  gusts  of  force  9,  10,  and  11.  Tried  to  bring 
up  the  steep  slope  a  number  of  articles  that  had  been  blown  over, 
but  the  wind  was  too  strong  to  enable  me  to  do  so.  Stowed 
them  away  on  the  lee  side  uf  some  hummocks  upon  the  fioe  until 
there  is  less  wind. 

The  ice  outside  of  our  land  floe  to  the  south  and  southwest 
is  again  driven  away,  and  the  frost  smoke  is  rising  in  clouds  from 
the  open  water.  About  four  hundred  yards  outside  of  the  ship 
the  ice  parts  after  a  gale.  It  is  the  grounded  bergs  that  have  al- 
ways held  tlie  ice  inside  of  them.  There  is  very  little  daylight 
now,  and  we  have  to  keep  the  lamp  burning  all  day  in  tlie  cabin. 
Since  the  sun  set  after  tlie  per])etual  davlight  <»t  the  summer  the 
daylight  has  diminished  rapidly,  and  night  has  increased  in  length 
as  days  went  on.  Now  only  three  or  four  hours  of  sunlight  are 
g^ven  to  us  about  noon,  and  soon  we  shall  lose  the  sun  altogeth> 
er,  and  the  grip  of  the  dark  polar  night  will  soon  be  upon  us,  not 
to  be  released  for  four  long,  dark,  dreary  months. 

October  I4th^  Sunday, —  Fresh  northeast  wind,  moderating  to 
calm  at  8  a.m.  At  noon  light  north  airs.  At  4  p.m.  calm.  At 
8  P.M.  light  N.N.B.  winds  and  airs  at  midnight.  Overcast  and 
cloudy  during  the  day,  clearing  at  6  p.m. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Koettlttz — as  we  call  our  doctor — read  prayers 
as  usual  at  1 1  a.m.  We  all  played  football  on  the  floe  for  an  hour 
or  so  afterwards.  I  exercised  the  light  brown  mare  pony  in  the 
sledge,  but  found  her  to  be  a  gibber  apparently  and  without  any- 
life  or  go  in  her.  After  lunch  we  played  football  again  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  (four  a  side),  and  I  exercised  the  black  ix>ny, 
found  him' to  be  a  delightful  roarer  (or  else  the  cold  he  has  may 
account  for  it).    It  doesn't  look  a  promising  stud  ! 

About  5  P.M.,  after  dark,  while  passing  the  base  of  the  elilfs,  I 
discovered  by  the  aitl  <>f  tlie  dogs  a  she-bt;ar  in  a  hole  in  a  snow- 
drift, where  she  had  evidently  intended  to  lay  up,  the  fierce  gales 
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of  the  last  few  days  having  doubtless  hurried  this  on.  I  ran  on 
board  for  my  rifle,  and  the  skipper  and  two  of  my  men  followed 
me  with  rifles.  I  killed  her  with  one  shot,  with  a  soft -nosed 
bullet  from  my  .303  rifle,  placed  ju^t  under  and  a  little  behind 
the  left  ear.  We  put  a  pony  in  a  sledge  and  dragged  her  into 
the  logf-hut  for  the  night  to  prevent  her  freezing.  When  we  gave 
the  dead  bear  a  start  down  the  steep  icy  bank  of  the  talus,  she 
glissaded  down  at  a  great  pace,  ne  arly  overwhelming  the  skipper, 
who  was  standing  in  the  line  of  the  slide,  causing  much  amuse- 
ment to  people  around  and  ire  from  him,  poor  chap !  The 
bear's  lair  was  about  four  inches  below  the  surface  at  the  dome, 
and  quite  shut  out  from  the  open  air,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  breathing  hole,  towards  which  the  bear  kept  her  hind- 
quarters. She  had  filled  up  all  the  entrance  behind  her  but  this 
small  hole.  The  dogs  smelling  and  yelping  at  it  aroused  her, 
and  made  her  burst  through  the  hard  snow  above  her  head. 

I  shall  start  to  the  northeast  to-morrow  to  make  a  provision 
depot  if  the  weather  will  only  permit. 

At  3  P.M.  observed  aurora,  pale  green.  West  to  east.  From 
10^  above  west  horizon  across  zenith  and  50^  above  east  horizon, 
in  arch  with  several  streamers  from  it,  with  another  small  arch 
at  the  western  extreme  of  the  large  one. 

Crowther  tells  me  that  during  this  time  of  the  year,  when 
they  wintered  here  in  1881  to  1882,  they  had  chiefly  south  and 
southwest  winds,  which  were  much  warmer  than  the  north  and 
northeast  winds  we  are  getting  now. 

"Carlo,"  the  large  retriever  I  brought  from  England,  killed  an 
Ostiak  dog  to-day.  I  shall  tie  the  dead  dog  round  his  neck  for  a 
few  days  to  try  if  that  will  break  him  of  fighting.  Lickin;j:s  have 
no  effect  on  him.  lie  has  always  been  very  pugnacious,  and  has 
never  lost  an  opportunity  of  indulging  in  pitched  battles  with  any 
dog  that  will  accept  a  challenge  from  hiin.  always  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  other  dog  who  accepts  it.  He  swaggers  about  among 
the  sledge-dogs  with  all  the  siip[Hr>cil  airs  of  the  Britisher  abroad, 
with  quite  the  attributed  Iri>>h  query  in  his  attitude  of  "  Will  any 
one  trid  on  the  tail  of  me  coat?" 

Oi  f lytliy  Monday.  —  Flight  breeze  at  4  a.m.  Moderate 
breeze  at  S  a.m.  >foderate  i^ale  at  to  a.m.  ImcsIi  gale  at  noon. 
Temperature  12'  F.  i>lowint.i:  haid  again  and  very  cold.  Xa 
chance  of  starting  northeast  while  this  weather  lasts.   At  4  p.m. 
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a  whole  gale  is  blowing.  Gradually  decreased  to  light  northwest 
and  north  winds  at  midnight. 

None  of  the  expedition  left  the  ship  to-day.  I  went  to  the 
hut  to  attend  to  the  calking  of  it,  etc.,  and  did  a  few  odd  jobs; 
building  even  such  a  little  place  takes  time  in  such  weather. 

At  8  P.M.  observed  aurora.  A  narrow  band  across  zenith  east 
to  west.  Altitude  70^  at  each  extreme.  Three  streamers  arising 
from  northwest  horizon  to  an  altitude  of  15°.  Pale  green  in 
color. 

October  t6thy  Tuesday.  —  Still  blowing,  with  a  temperature  of 
12**  F.  Another  man  and  I  took  the  pony  and  sledge  to  Leigh 
Smith's  hut  to  fetch  a  cask  lying  on  the  beach.  We  had  there 
considerable  trouble  with  the  pony,  as  it  would  not  face  the  bit- 
terly  cold  and  strong  wind  when  returning.  The  sledge  was 
blown  over  several  times,  and  on  one  <»ccasion  the  pony  nearly 
followed  it.  Broke  a  shall  and  liad  general  trouble.  Got  my 
cars  a  good  deal  frozen,  owing  to  my  cap  being  a  little  slack- 
Finished  the  Russian  stove,  using  clay  and  brick.  It  now  appears 
to  work  better  and  to  give  out  sufficient  heat,  and  is  a  great  im- 
provement on  the  first  one  built. 

At  3.30  P.M.  the  doct(^r  and  1  wt*nt  oil  lor  a  walk  towards  the 
point  of  Cape  Flora.  Tt  was  still  blowing  hard  and  snow  driving, 
and  the  thermometer  at  2  F. ;  but  1  must  get  exercise  somehow.' 

Iclinilx  d  the  tains  up  to  the  rocks  near  the  summit  of  Cape 
Flora,  taking  my  best  bear-dog  to  discover  any  lying-up  bear 
there.    I  want  more  meat  for  our  larder  and  dogs. 

I  measured  the  thickness  of  the  young  floe  to-day  and  find  it 
to  be  12^  inches :  this  is  excluding  the  little  snow  there  is  on  the 
surface  of  the  ice. 

At  2  A.M.  moderate  north  wind.  At  4  a.m.  strong  northeast 
wind,  increasing  to  fresh  gale  at  noon  and  gradually  decreasing 
and  veering  at  8  p.m.  to  moderate  north  wind.  At  midnight, 
moderate  N.N.E.  wind.    Pine  but  overcast  weather. 

October  i8thy  Thursday, — At  4  a.m.  light  north  wind.  At  8 
A.M.  light  northeast  wind,  increasing  to  fresh  wind  at  8  p.m., 
and  decreasing  to  light  wind  at  midnight.  Fine  clear  weather 
throughout. 

Cirrus,  and  cirro-cumulus  clouds  of  solid  appearance,  like  thick 
drifts  of  snow,  with  very  rounded  backs,  dark  colored  and  tinged 
with  red  and  pink,  were  visible  from  10  a.m.  till  6  p.m.  in  nortli- 
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west  and  west  position  of  the  sky  at  an  altitude  of  40  .  While 
the  sun  was  visible  very  long  regular  lines  of  cirr(>-^Lratus  clouds 
settled  parallel  and  uver  one  another  fur  15  above  the  sun.  Sky 
of  a  light-colured,  very  clear  blue.  There  were  about  a  dozen 
cirro-cumulus  clouds  which  did  not  move  during  the  times 
mentioned. 

Went  for  a  walk  in  the  afternoon,  Arniitage,  the  doctor,  and 
Fisher  accompanying  me  along  the  margin  of  the  open  water 
at>nU  three  -  tjuarters  oi  a  mile  from  the  ship  towards  Miers 
Channel  and  the  west  point  of  Cape  Flura,  in  the  hope  of  meet- 
ing with  a  bear,  taking  tlu'  dogs  with  us.  We  found  it  quite 
calm  at  that  point,  while  a  moderate  to  fresh  wind  was  blowing 
at  the  shij),  l)oth  when  we  started  at  3  I'.m.  and  when  we  returned 
at  5  P.M.  The  winds  here  eertaiidy  appear  to  be  somewhat  local 
and  blow  from  the  high  land,  as  they  do  at  Trieste.  Occupied 
all  the  morning  in  collecting  fragments  of  the  observatory  and 
other  dt'brisy  which  the  gale  had  blown  over  the  cliffs  on  to  the 
floe,  and  in  carrying  them  up  to  the  hut. 

An  aurora,  from  8  p.m.  till  midnight,  northwest  to  east,  pale 
green,  moving  towards  the  southeast  in  arches  and  streamers, 
appearing  and  disappearing  like  the  rolling  up  of  scrolls  of 
paper. 

October  20th,  Saturday, — Light  to  strong  northeast  winds,  and 
fine  but  cloudy  weather  generally.  Misty  at  times,  and  three 
hours*  snow.  At  3  a.m.  temperature  la**  F.  We  put  up  a  dog- 
kennel  out  of  the  broken  pieces  of  the  canvas  hut.  The  carpen- 
ter reports  that  he  cannot  make  a  job  qf  the  observatory,  which 
is  too  flimsy  and  will  certainly  blow  away.  I  shall  have  to  take 
on  shore  the  after*galley  and  use  it  as  an  observatory  after 
drawing  all  the  iron  nails  and  replacing  them  with  copper  ones. 
As  we  shall  use  it  for  magnetic  observations,  any  iron  in  the 
building  would  affect  the  needle  of  the  untfiler  magnetometer 
and  other  instruments. 

October  2ist,  Sunday. — The  doctor  read  prayers  as  usual.  We 
played  football  on  the  floe,  a  strong  wind  and  a  temperature  of 
10^  F.  making  it  a  rather  doubtful  enjoyment.  I  lent  the  crew 
a  rifle  to  induce  them  to  go  out  for  a  walk  in  search  of  a  bear  or 
a  walrus^  and  thus  get  a  little  exercise,  which  is  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  induce  them  to  do,  as  they  do  not  like  to  face  the  cool 
wind.  I  requested  Dr.  Koettlitz  to  inspect  the  quarters  both  of 
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the  crew  and  the  ship  s  officers,  and  to  report  to  me  on  their  con- 
dition. 

Weather :  At  4  A.M.  light  N.N.E.  wind»  veering  to  north  and  increasing 
to  moderate  gale  by  noon,  and  gradually  decreased  and  veered  to  light 
E.N.E.  at  8  P.M.  Fine  but  overcast  generally.  Misty  at  times  and  two 
hours'  line  snow.  Aurora  visible  at  5.30  p.m.  Two  long  streamers  close 
together  and  running  parallel  from  east  to  west  across  zenith  in  a  large 
arch.   Altitude,  west  extreme       east  extreme  10."  of  a  pale-green  color. 

I  received  a  report  from  Dr.  Koettlitz,  of  which  below  is  a 
copy : 

"  Cape  Flora  Franz- Josef  Land,  Ociaifr  at.  1894. 

"  F.  G.  Jackson^  Esq,  : 

"  Sir,— I  inspected  the  quarters  of  the  men  in  the  forecastle  as  well  as 
the  galley,  and  those  of  the  officers  between  decks  to-day,  and  was  satis- 
fied, on  the  whole,  as  to  their  sanitary  condition,  with  the  exception  of  one 

or  two  (li'focts,  which  I  now  point  out : 

"  t.  There  has  been  a  leakage  from  the  deck  into  the  bunk  of  the  boat- 
swain. I  recommended  that  it  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  by  washini!^ 
with  Condy's  fluid,  pending  the  time  when  the  thaw  sets  in  and  the  deck 
can  be  c  alked.    Tins  will  probably  remedy  the  defect. 

"  2.  The  bunks  of  the  lirenien.  being  dirty,  that  they  shall  be  cleaned. 

"3.  The  bunks  of  the  men  Mouat  and  Dalziel  Ix  in^damp,  that  the  mat- 
tresses should  be  lakeii  uui  10  the  1,'al ley- lire  anri  he  thor(^uyhly  dried. 

"4.  A  ventilator  of  the  forecastle  being  closed  because  of  a  draught 
when  the  weather  is  windy,  I  recommended  that  it  should  be  opened,  and 
that  a  canvas  cover,  or  something  which  will  answer  the  purpose,  be  placed 
over  it  to  prevent  the  wind  from  blowing  through  it. 

'*  5.  That  to  ventilate  the  galley  a  small  scuttle  between  it  and  the  deck 
be  opened  daily. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)         **  Reginald  Koettlitz,  M.R.C.S..  etc." 

October  22d^  Monday. — At  8  a.m.  I  was  told  that  the  dogs  were 
barking  around  some  black  object  on  the  ice  near  a  berg  about 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  ship.  Accompanied  by  Armitage 
I  started  off  with  my  .303  rifle,  the  boatswain  and  another  man 
following.  We  found  it  to  be  two  walruses — ^two  bulls — lying 
side  by  side  at  the  very  edge  of  some  thin  bay  ice.  We  killed 
them  both,  but  one  in  his  dying  struggles  rolled  on  to  the  thin 
bay  ice,  which  broke,  and  he  sank.   The  other  we  at  first  tried 
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by  means  of  the  ponies  to  drag  to  the  ship,  but  t\v(»  jx.nies  and 
ten  men  could  not  move  it  a  yard.  It  measured  about  fourteen 
feet  in  length,  with  proportionate  girth,  and  must  have  weighed 
a  couple  of  tons.  We  finally  skinned  and  cut  it  up  where  it  lay 
— a  difficult  matter,  as  the  skin  and,  for  some  distance  down, 
the  flesh,  had  frozen  hard  ;  we  cut  it  up  into  joints,  which  we 
sledgred  to  the  ship  for  our  larder.  These  operations  took  most 
of  the  day. 

I  am  having  all  the  blood  from  the  animals  killed  kept  and 
frozen.  Every  day  a  pound  or  so  of  the  frozen  blood  is  chipped 
out  with  an  axe  and  added  to  our  soup.  This,  however,  does  not 
improve  it  in  flavor,  as  it  gives  it  the  peculiar  taste  of  walrus, 
which  is  not  a  pleasant  one. 

None  of  us  are  at  all  in  love  with  walrus  meat.  It  is  very 
tough,  coarse,  and  dark  in  color,  and  has  a  distinct  flavor  of 
iodine.  Bear  is  decidedly  better,  but,  although  we  considered  it 
very  good  meat  in  the  Arctic,  yet  in  England  it  would  hardly  be 
viewed  as  a  delicacy.  It  is  tough,  flavorless,  and  coarse,  and  some- 
what resembles  beef  in  appearance  ;  great  care  must  be  exercised 
to  avoid  cooking  any  fat  with  the  meat,  all  must  be  carefully 
excluded,  otherwise  ii  imparts  an  cxlrcimly  unpleasant  flavor. 
1  should  much  like  to  place  cither  walrus  or  bear  cooked  a 
I'Arrtie  before  the  avera;4e  London  club-man,  and  watch  the 
rxpres-^ion  on  his  countenance,  and  listen  to  his  remarks  on  the 
subject. 

Walrus-shooting  in  bay  ice  is  always  more  or  less  risky  sport, 
from  the  fact  that  they  have  a  way  of  almost  invariably  lying 
upon  ice  ol  a  dangerous  character  and  near  the  drifting  pack  at 
the  edge  of  the  fast  ice.  There  they  lie,  with  their  tails  almost 
in  the  water,  looking  at  a  distance  like  a  number  of  large  leeches. 
As  we  approach  they  raise  their  heads  and  look  at  us  with  their 
round  staring  eyes,  as  if  to  inquire  by  what  right  we  venture  to 
trespass  upon  their  domain.  If  we  remain  quite  still  they  will 
probably  drop  their  heads  again,  but  on  approaching  they  be- 
came, as  a  rule,  alarmed,  a  wild  bellowing  and  snorting  begins, 
and  one  or  two  slide  into  the  water.  Now  it  is  time  to  fire, 
great  care  being  necessary  U)  shoot  them  in  the  head,  and  so  kill 
them  quite  dead,  for  if  any  life  be  left  in  them  they  will  roll 
into  the  water  and  sink. 

I  have  sometimes  seen  pathetic  sights  of  mothers  with  their 
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cnbs,  endeavoring  to  shield  them  from  danger  by  clasping  them 
with  their  flippers  and  swimming  with  them  in  their  embrace. 
In  cases  of  the  young  ones  being  shot  dead,  the  mother  has 
come  up,  and,  seizing  the  cub  with  her  foreflippers,  has  disap- 
peared with  it  in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  I  always  avoided,  when 
possible,  interfering  with  either  the  mother  or  cubs,  but  singled 
out  the  bulls.  In  the  water,  walruses,  especially  bulls,  may  be 
really  dangerous  when  irritated,  and  often  quite  unprovoked, 
from  sheer  pugnacity  of  nature,  will  "go  for'*  a  boat,  and,  with 
their  enormous  tusks  and  great  weight  and  strength,  will  tear  a 
hole  in  it  and  sink  it.  The  unfortunate  occupants  would  prob- 
ably then  have  a  bad  time,  should,  as  would  probably  happen, 
the  walruses  devote  their  attention  to  them.  The  bulls  are  far 
more  jnignacious  than  the  cowh,  and  frequently,  without  any 
provocation  at  all,  will  assume  the  offensive. 

Once,  in  our  first  aulunm  in  Franz-Josef  Land,  after  the  sun 
had  left  us,  a  companion  and  I  were  standing  at  the  floe-edtje 
watching  a  small  herd  of  cows  and  cubs  disporting  themselves  a 
short  distance  off  in  the  water.  Suddenly  a  large  bull  put  his 
head  above  the  water  and  came  straight  for  us,  bellowing  angrily, 
and  proceeded  to  clamber  on  to  the  ice,  evidently  with  the  inten- 
tion of  turning  us  off  it.  Unfortunately  my  companion  fired  at 
him,  and  he  fell  back  into  the  water.  I  should  have  liked  to  have 
seen  his  method  of  carrying  on  war.  On  another  occasion  we 
were  flensing  some  walruses  we  had  shot  upon  a  floating  piece 
of  ice  about  12  X  12  feet  in  size,  when  a  large  bull  charged  at 
us  from  the  water,  snorting  and  bellowing,  and  evidently  in  a 
very  unpleasant  frame  of  mind.  I  had  just  time  to  shoot  him 
through  the  head  as  he  gained  the  surface  of  the  ice  piece. 
There  was  not  room  for  us  and  him,  in  a  rowdy  mood,  too,  so  I 
had  to  dispose  of  him,  poor  chap.  He  was  doubtless  annoyed 
at  the  slaughter  that  had  been  going  on,  and  meant  to  take  it 
out  of  us. 

Their  tusks  are  very  powerful  and  of  strong  ivory.  Their 

chief  uses  are  for  fighting  with,  to  aid  them  in  getting  out  of  the 

water  on  to  ice.  probably  for  stirring  up  their  food  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  and  in  knocking  holes  through  thin  ice  from  un- 
derneath, to  enable  them  to  clamber  through  to  the  surface.  On 
several  octa>i«»ns  I  have  seen  them  so  engaged,  lying  on  their 
backs,  tapping  and  working  their  tusks  round  and  round,  thui 
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gruduaily  enlari^in;^  the  hole.  Their  chief  food  in  Franz-Josef 
Land  isshell-tish  (bivalves),  sea-urchins,  and  other  comparatively 
small  marine  life.  Often,  on  the  surface  of  the  ice  around  their 
holes,  I  have  found  small  heaps  of  shells  and  small  stones.  These 
at  first  puzzled  me  to  account  for,  but  on  examining  the  stomachs 
of  dead  walruses  I  found  them  to  be  very  contractile,  and  when 
empty  are  reduced  to  a  small  ^i/.e.  This  being  doubtless  a  pro- 
vision of  nature  to  reject  the  indigestible  shell  after  the  contents 
have  become  assimilated. 

The  pebbles  are  no  doubt  swallowed  to  aid  digestion  by  crush- 
ing. 

October  2jd,  Tuesday, — I  again  visited  the  spot  where  I  shot  the 
walrus  yesterday,  and  badly  wounded  two  more  which  kept  hang- 
ing about  the  blow-holes  in  the  thin  bay  ice ;  but  I  was  unable 
to  get  near  enough  to  harpoon  and  secure  them,  owing  to  the 
ice  around  being  so  weak.  I  spent  the  day  trying  to  get  them, 
and  tried  to  approach  them  with  a  light  Norwegian  sledge,  but 
the  ice  bent  so  under  me  that  I  had  tt)  desist. 

Saw  twodovekies  partially  in  their  white  w  inter  coats  with  black 
uiarkinj;s  on  the  back.  The  sun  is  now  quite  gone,  and  only  casts 
a  rosy  glow  over  the  southern  horizon  lor  a  tew  hours  about  noon. 

Weather:  Calm  and  light  southwest  airs  till  noon,  then  light  airs  and 
winds  from  northeast  and  east.  Overcast  and  foggy  from  8  a.m.  till  4  P.M., 
and  fine  clear  weather  during  the  rest  of  the  day.  "Frost  smoke'""  in 
great  clouds  over  all  open  water,  and  the  bay  ice  making  very  rapidly. 

October  2^th,  VWdncsdaij. — I  aga'n  went  to  the  spot  where  we 
bad  left  the  wounded  walruses  yesterday  evening.  One  had  dis- 
appearr  fl,  another  was  at  a  small  hole  with  its  nose  just  above 
the  ice,  but  the  latter  was  too  thin  to  approach  it,  and  there  was 
no  part  of  the  walrus  visible  in  which  a  harpnf)n  could  be  fixed. 
We  tried  all  the  morning  to  secure  him,  but  without  success.  A 
strong  wind  sprang  up,  and  I  got  my  right  hand  and  nose  frost- 
bitten. 

In  the  afternoon  we  cleared  out  the  after-lockers,*'  and  carried 
the  contents  ashore  to  the  huts. 

*  "  Frost  smoke.'*  which  looks  like  thick  smoke  rising  from  a  fire,  is 
caused  by  moisture  rising  from  open  water,  and  becoming  condensed  on 
coming  in  contact  with  the  cold  atmosphere. 
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W'ttUher :  Light  easterly  airs  j^radually  increesing  to  a  fresh  breeze  a*, 
lo  A.M.,  and  continuing  the  rest  of  the  day.  Fine  clear  weather  ihrough- 
out.  Could  see  great  distances  to-day.  the  atmosphere  being  very  clear. 
Aurora  at  midnight  arched  across  zenith  from  east  to  west  in  a  latge  band. 
At  each  extreme  is"*  above  the  horiseon.  Streamers  from  north  and  north* 
west,  with  the  main  streamer  moving  to  northwest.  Color,  pale  green. 

October  2Sth^  Thursday. — We  tried  again  to  secure  the  wounded 
walrus,  but  be  disappeared  about  ii  a.m.,  owing  to  his  inability 
to  keep  the  blow-hole  open.   He  probably  was  drowned. 

We  continued  taking  small  articles  ashore,  and  stowing  them 
away  in  the  huts. 

Weather :  Morlorate  to  light  east  wind  till  lo  P.M.,  then  veered  to  light 
southeast  wind.  Overcast,  misty  weather  generally.  Slight  aurora  at 
midnight  of  pale  green.  Four  short  streamers  is''  apart  around  ursi  maj<M' 
and  minor. 

Octobci'  26tli,  I'^riiiay. — A  report  at  S.^o  of  "  somethniu,  " 
black  on  the  ice  al)out  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  ship  to  the 
south.  I  (  allrd  two  ni  iiiv  men  and  we  started  off.  We  found 
seven  walruses  ivinpf  together,  close  to  a  blow  hole  surrounded  by 
bay  ice.  The  dogs  which  had  followed  us,  however,  drove  them 
off  the  ice  into  the  water  hole  in  the  bav  ice.  We  wounded  four, 
two  of  them  severely,  and  they  (one  of  them  a  cow  with  a  cub) 
tried  to  clamber  on  to  tlie  doe.  I  returned  to  the  ship  for  a  har- 
poon, gun,  and  a  few  hands  to  help  us  to  secure  them.  On  com- 
ing back  we  found  that  one  was  lying  on  the  ice.  I  tried  the  har- 
poon gun  on  it,  but  it  hung  tire  so  badly  twice  that  it  exploded 
after  I  had  taken  it  from  my  shoulder,  quite  three  seconds  after 
the  cap  had  tired,  probably  owing  to  the  cold  having  contracted 
the  communication  between  the  nipple  and  the  powder  chamber. 
I  tinally  killed  it  with  a  bullet  at  the  back  of  the  head  from  my 
<303  rifle,  and  it  was  secured  by  a  seal  club  as  it  rolled  into  the 
water.  We  tried  till  2  p.m.  to  secure  the  mother  and  cub,  but 
the  cub  got  shot  by  accident  in  the  midst  of  some  bay  ice,  and 
we  could  neither  move  her  from  the  spot  nor  reach  her  with  a 
harpoon  or  club. 

Weather:  Calm  in  the  morning,  fine  but  cloudy  generally;  at  noon 
li^ht  southeast  airs.  From  1  p.m.  till  8  p.m.  light  E.N.E.  winds.  At  mid- 
night light  E.N.E.  winds  and  overcast. 
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October  jgt/t,  Monday. — I  took  a  walk  out  to  the  floe  edge,  being 
accompanied  by  two  of  my  men  with  our  rifles  to  endeavor  to  in- 
crease our  stock  of  fresh  meat  While  watching  a  small  group  of 
walruses  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  floe  edge 
(among  which  were  a  cow  and  a  cub)  a  bull  walrus  came  towards 
me  and  proceeded  to  clamber  on  to  the  floe  edge  about  five  yards 
from  us^  bellowing  at  us  all  the  time.  One  of  my  companions 
unfortunately  fired  at  him  as  he  got  on  to  the  ice  and  he  disap- 
peared. He  evidently  intended  to  try  and  clear  us  off  the  ice, 
and  it  is  a  pity  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  try,  as  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  see  how  he  would  go  about  it. 

I  did  a  few  jobs  in  the  hut  in  the  afternoon,  and  about  5  p.m. 
had  a  run  on  my  ski  across  the  floe.  It  is  now  quite  dark  by 
3  i'.M..  and  only  twilijjht  for  a  few  hours  at  mid-day. 

At  6  P.M.  obsLr\  cd  brilliant  aurora,  pale  but  vi\  id  jjreen,  in 
larjj^e  bund  from  east  to  west.  At  6.45  p.m.  thick  clr)ud-likc  ti)rni 
of  aurora  covering  ursus  major,  which  it  concealed,  being-  of  a 
very  brilliant  palf-pfreen  color.  It  sent  out  lonq-  .streamers  to 
north  and  northwest  and  moved  rapidly  tu  west.  At  8  p.m. 
aurora  moving  ra{>idly  from  east  to  west  and  from  north  to 
south  in  many  arches  and  streamers,  entirely  covering  the  sky. 
The  stars  shone  through  all  the  other  parts  of  the  aurora  except 
the  one  mentioned  above.  The  ice  cracking  and  groaning  loudly 
at  the  shore  caused  by  the  tide. 

October  jot Tuesday. -~\<.q\^xI  of  walruses  on  ice  about  two 
miles  to  south  at  8.30  a,m.  They  were  l(«udly  bellowing  and  mak- 
ing a  great  noise.  I  started  off  with  Armitage,  takinp:  young 
Hey  ward  with  me,  the  rest  of  the  party  ft)l  lowing.  We  found 
about  sixty  lying  near  some  bay  ice,  with  a  large  hole  by  them. 
They  were  chiefly  composed  of  cows  and  a  few  cubs,  with  some 
bulls  lying  as  outposts  around  them.  As  we  approached  a  wild 
bellowing  and  snorting  began,  and  on  the  firing  commencing  an 
indescribable  scene  of  confusion  took  place.  All  the  huge  herd 
made  for  the  limited  water  space,  splashing,  bellowing,  and  snort- 
ing :  and  these  sounds,  intermingled  with  the  repeated  rifle-shots, 
suggested  a  battle  in  progress.  Three  were  shot  dead  at  once, 
and  others  were  badly  wounded.  We  secured  three  ;  two  others 
sank  before  we  could  s^ct  a  hook  into  them.  Armitage  fell 
through  the  ice,  and  unfortunately  lost  the  new  .450  Henry  Ex- 
press rifle.    I  afterwards  shot  three  more  walruses.    One  sank 
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before  a  hook  could  be  put  into  it,  one  we  secured  and  landed  on 
the  ice,  but  the  third  1  shot,  and  hxed  a  seal  club  and  harpoon  in 
it;  owing  to  the  ice  which  was  in  motion  crushing  down  over 
it, and  the  ice  around  being  too  rotten  to  haul  upon  it,  with  dark- 
ness coming  on,  we  had  to  make  a  line  fast  to  the  club  and  har- 
poon, securing  the  other  end  to  a  boat-hook  stuck  in  the  ice. 
This  we  were  obliged  to  leave  till  morning,  hoping  that  the  ice 
would  not  move  more  and  that  the  frost  will  strengthen  the  ice 
around. 

I  had  the  black  pony  and  sledge  out,  and  the  meat  and  skins 
were  dragged  to  the  ship. 

A  southwest  wind  had  got  up  before  we  had  finished,  driving 
down  the  heavy  ice  upon  the  thinner  bay  ice,  and  crushing  and 
piling  it  up  in  hummocks,  making  a  roaring  sound  like  an  express 
train  in  motion,  occasionally  emitting  a  sound  like  a  distant 
heavy  gun,  and  now  'and  then  a  shrill  whistle. 

The  solid  nickel  government  bullets  are  very  useful  if  fired 
into  a  walrus's  head,  smashing  the  bones  to  pulp,  but  not  giving 
sufficient  shock  to  be  effective  i£  only  coming  in  contact  with 
muscle ;  but  the  Lee-Metford  rifle  with  "  soft-nosed  bullets  are 
verv  destructive  in  their  effect. 

I  came  upon  a  walrus  making  a  blow-hole  with  its  tusks  from 
beiualh  the  ice  to-day.  The  latter  was  about  live  inehes  thick, 
and  the  wab^us  was  lyinj^  on  its  back,  scraping"  and  liainnKTing 
at  the  ice  above  it  and  gradually  enlarging  the  twelve- inch  hole 
it  had  made.  When  of  sufficient  dimensions  it  would  clamber 
through  on  to  the  surface. 

Wcaflser  :  Calm  till  6  a.m.  Li^ht  southwest  winds  and  airs  till  6  P.M. 
Then  gentle  to  moderate  south  wind  till  midnight. 

Fine  clear  weather  till  6  I'.M.    Then  overcast,  and  five  hours'  line  snow. 

October  J I  sty  IVtiincsday, — Just  after  breakfast  IT  ey  ward  came 
rushing  into  the  cabin,  saying  :  "  Sf^me  one  is  shouting  on  shore 
like  anything."  I  hurried  on  my  "  finsko  "  without  waiting  to 
secure  them,  having  sent  Hey  ward  up  the  mizen^rigging  to  tell 
me  if  he  could  see  anything.  He  returned,  saying  that  the  car- 
penter and  others  were  on  the  top  of  the  log-hut  shouting.  I  ran 
off  with  my  .303  rifle,  meeting  one  of  my  men  on  the  top  of  the 
cliff,  whom  I  had  sent  on  shore  to  get  a  few  articles  from  one  of 
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the  huts,  in  a  state  of  considerable  trepidation,  and  just  behind 
came  Petersen  and  the  carpenter  with  hatchets  in  their  hands. 

At  the  same  time  I  saw  a  bear  on  the  floe  below  me,  having  wan- 
iicrcci  tlown  from  the  liuts.  I  succeeded  in  shooting  him  when 
near  tlie  stern  of  the  sliij).  He  was  a  youni^  lie-bear,  and  showed 
unu^ual  boldness,  ijuite  disregarding  the  presence  of  the  whole 
crew,  wh«'m  the  excitement  had  called  out  ;  he  was  marching 
about  helping  himself  to  anythint;  he  fancied,  and  had  quite 
taken  charge  of  affairs  in  his  immediate  neighborhui»d. 

My  man  tells  me  that  after  leaving  the  hut,  in  the  rathei-  dim 
Iiy:ln.  he,  when  close  to  the  entrance  of  the  log-house,  walked  up 
I')  within  a  distance  of  ten  or  fifteen  yards  (»f  the  hear  before  he 
saw  it.  He  turned  arid  lied,  shouting  for  assistance,  and  the  bear 
^ave  (  base.  After  taking  the  direction  of  the  ship,  and  seeing 
that  he  would  be  overtaken,  he  succeeded  in  doubling  back  and 
reaching  the  lug-hut,  with  the  bear  close  at  his  heels.  The  men 
inside  watched  the  bear  through  the  windows  until  he  walked 
away,  and  then  went  outside  and  climbed  on  to  the  roof  and 
yelled  to  stop  others  from  coming  in  that  direction. 

I  went  out  in  the  morning  to  try  and  recover  the  walrus  which 
we  had  left  the  previous  evening  with  a  harpoon  and  line  made 
fast  to  it,  taking  Armitage,  the  doctor,  Crowther,  and  three  of 
the  crew  with  me.  Crowther  I  find  to  be  a  capital  man,  always 
active,  willing,  and  obliging.  He  sets,  too,  a  good  example  to 
the  crew,  and  does  his  best  to  keep  them  contented  and  happy. 
On  arriving  on  the  spot  we  found  that  the  ice  had  shifted  about 
four  hundred  yards  or  more  towards  the  north  (Miers  Channel), 
and  was  much  crushed  and  hummocked.  The  line  and  boat>hook 
had  disappeared  with  the  walrus  which  had  gone  to  the  bottom 
when  the  ice  crushed  over  it.  We  collected  a  quantity  of  frozen 
blood  from  the  ice,  to  be  used  in  our  soup,  which  DunsforJ  and  I 
fetched  in  the  afternoon  on  a  sledge. 

\l',  nt/ii'r :  Light  to  fresh  S.E.  wind  and  overcast  generally.  Elgin  and  a 
iuli  hours  uf  tine  snow. 

Xo-ii')nbt'r  ist,  llmrsday. — Little  differences  between  olilicers 
and  crew  are  always  liable  to  occur,  especially  in  situations  such 
as  ours.  'i\)-day  a  little  hitch  of  this  kind  came  to  my  ears  ;  and 
thinking  it  better  to  check  in  the  bud  anything  of  the  kind,  I  had 
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the  crew  down  aft  ami  addrcssef]  a  few  words  t'»  them,  saying 
that  I  had  found  the  majority  capital  tVlluws,  that  I  should  n<«t 
allow  the  very  small  minority  to  conlaminate  the-  others,  and  I  in- 
tend to  stand  no  nonsense  ;  that  I  will  make  them  as  comforta 
ble  as  I  can,  and  if  they  have  any  complaints.  tf>  make  them  to  me 
At  my  request  certain  clauses  ul  the  shii)  s  articles  were  read  ti- 
them.  That  little  difficulty  beini^  settled,  everything  was  pleas 
ant  aofain.  Poor  chaps,  they  are  not  at  all  in  love  with  the  life 
here,  and  a  little  awkwardness  sometimes  is  hardly  surprising. 

November  2d,  Friday. — We  did  odd  jobs  at  the  huts.  I  rlecided 
out  of  compliraent  to  Mr.  Harmsworth  to  name  our  little  settle- 
ment "Elmwood."  Strong  to  light  E.N.E.  winds,  and  then  light 
to  moderate  northeast  winds.  Overcast  and  haay  till  8  a.m.,  with 
two  hours'  snow;  and  then  clear  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  At 
7.30  p.M  overcast,  aurora  E.N.E.  lo*^  to  30°  altitude.  Another 
band  above,  and  underneath  it,  extended  to  the  west,  altitude  20^ 
First  band  had  numerous  streamers. 

November  jd^  Saturday, — Blowing  from  northeast.  The  ice  to 
the  south  is  driven  from  the  land  floe  inside  of  the  bergs,  and  the 
water  now  reaches  to  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  ship,  and 
extends  west  to  Bell  and  Mabel  Islands  and  east  in  the  direction 
of  Cape  Barents.  This  was  caused  by  the  southerly  winds  forcing 
in  heavy  ice  on  to  the  weaker  bay  ice,  followed  by  a  swell  from 
the  south,  and  then  the  northeast  winds  blew  the  detached  ice  off 
the  land.  There  is  more  water  visible  now  than  there  has  been 
for  weeks.  I  put  the  aluminium  collapsible  boat  and  sledges  in 
the  stable  store,  and  Iniricd  all  the  other  boats  in  the  snow. 

The  cabin  stove  has  been  smoking  villanously  all  along,  and 
for  the  last  few  days  the  place  has  been  full  of  smoke,  in  spite  of 
its  being  cleaned  out  and  everything  that  could  be  thought  of 
done  to  prevent  it.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  get  ashore  into  the 
hut,  as  our  quarters  here  are  daily  becoming  more  uncomfortable, 
the  ice  is  accumulaling  every wIumc.  and  everything  freczo  a 
few  feet  from  the  stove.  The  cabin  door  is  coated  with  ice  only 
a  foot  or  two  off  the  hre. 

The  crew  are  going  on  excellently,  and  doing  their  work  cheer- 
fully and  willingly. 

Nwember  41/1^  Siindav.—Th&  fioe  is  still  further  broken  away, 
and  I  am  beginning  to  have  apprehensions  of  its  going  away  al- 
together, taking  the  ship  with  it,  but  I  think  the  grounded  berg 
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near  the  ship  will  hold  it  unless  it  is  much  eaten  away  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  water  underneath. 

We  took  a  number  of  things  ashore  and  began  to  fit  up  the  in- 
terior of  the  hut.  It  is  beginning  to  look  quite  nice;  the  green 
felt  with  which  it  is  lined  much  increases  the  warmth  and  improves 
its  appearance.  We  are  doing  our  best  to  make  it  as  comfortable 
as  possible  under  the  conditions,  for  it  will  be  our  headquarters 
for  a  long  time  to  come. 

The  welfare  of  an  expedition  depends  largely  upon  the  disci- 
pline, comfort,  and  absence  of  degeneration  of  its  members,  and  I 
consider  it  to  be  the  first  duty  of  a  leader  to  see  that  his  comrades 
are  as  well  cared  for,  as  comfortable  as  possible,  and  live  in  as 
civilized  a  manner  as  circumstances  will  permit.  Without  this 
the  nujraU  of  a  party  cannot  be  kept  up. 

I  dug  the  bark  canoe  out  of  the  snow  and  put  it  in  the  stable, 
as  I  fear  the  weight  of  the  snow  in  the  drift  may  crush  or  dam- 
age it. 

Ntn^ember  6th,  Tuesday. — Four  walruses  were  discovered  lying 
on  the  edge  of  the  floe.  I  shot  two,  but  one  sank  before  it  could 
be  secured,  the  other  we  cut  up  into  joints.  We  took  more  stores 
out  of  the  lazarette  and  sledged  tlieni  up  to  the  hut. 

When  returning  to  ship  with  Ai  inita^c  at  7  p.m.  we  were  met 
by  several  members  of  the  expedition  (one  of  them  with  my 
.303  rifle)  coming  to  our  possible  rcseue,  as  a  hear  liad  been  seen 
a  minute  or  two  previously  prowl in;j^  between  the  ship  and  the 
hut.  Two  of  the  men  and  I  then  started  off  to  look  for  him.  Tt 
was  very  dark  owing  to  there  being  no  moon,  and  overeast 
and  misty,  but  after  looking  about  for  >oine  lime  1  espii-d  a  yel- 
lowish object  standing  by  the  entrails  of  the  walrus  I  had  shot  in 
the  morning,  and  a  warning  hissing  snarl  told  me  what  it  was, 
and  to  look  out  for  squalls.  I  went  up  to  within  fifteen  yards 
and  fired,  a  loud  roar  telling  me  that  the  shot  had  hit  him.  This 
was  followed  by  a  splash  in  the  water  as  he  broke  through  the 
bay  ice.  Owing  to  the  darkness  we  were  unable  to  see  what  then 
became  of  him. 

Weather:  Light  to  fresh  N.W.  wind,  shiftirjg  to  W.  at  1 1  P..M.  Overcast 
from  6  A.M.  throughout  the  day. 

Navefnber  gth,  Friday, — ^Temperature :  26  F.  below  zero  with  a 
tight  breeze.   Armitage  and  another  shot  a  young  she-bear  to- 
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day  ;  it  left  the  floe  and  t(i()k  Lo  the  water  on  being  pursued,  and 
was  slioi  tliere.  We  ran  down  thi;  twelve-foot  Norwegian  boat, 
and  getting  into  it  I  put  oft  in  the  darkness  to  secure  the  bear 
The  bay  ice  in  the  sea  rendered  navigation  troublesome,  so  I  had 
a  long  line  attached  to  the  Jittle  boat  in  case  I  got  into  trouble. 
After  sdiTie  difficulty  I  managed  to  secure  the  bear  just  as  the 
ice  closed  inland  I  was  hauled  on  to  the  floe  out  of  harm's  way. 

Noi'Cffiifcr  lothf  Saturday. — I  got  up  with  a  bad  attack  of  mi- 
graine headache  and  could  eat  no  breakfast,  which  is  a  very  un- 
usual thing  for  me»  and  was  lying  upon  my  bunk  when  the  report 
of  a  bear  being  near  the  ship  roused  me  up.  I  started  oft  with 
™y  -303  rifle,  having  quite  forgotten  my  headache.  The  numbers 
that  followed  me,  however,  scared  him  off.  I  returned  to  the 
ship  and  had  fat  put  in  the  galley  and  cabin  fires,  to  try  and 
draw  him  up,  as  he  was  still  in  sight  to  leeward.  While  so  en- 
gaged Petersen  appeared  on  the  cliff  shouting  and  gesticulating, 
and  as  I  surmised  that  there  was  another  bear  near  the  hut 
where  the  carpenter  and  some  men  were  at  work,  and  that  they 
might  be  in  difficulties  there,  I  started  off,  leaving  Armitage  to 
conduct  operations  against  bear  number  one.  On  reaching  tlio 
plateau  I  saw  the  new-comer — for  it  proved  to  be  a  bear — on  the 
fresh-water  pond  near  the  hut,  and  just  then  the  earpenter  fired 
at  him  i)Ut  missed,  and  he  ran  otT  down  the  steep  slope  on  to  the 
floe,  ilown  which  I  i^dissadt-d  after  hini  and  manas^cd  after  some 
man('euvrin^  to  a[)jjr(>ach  within  seven  yards  of  liini  and  finished 
him  with  one  shot  behind  the  left  ear.  Seeing  several  people 
starting  off  in  pur.suit  of  bear  number  one,  I  ran  across  the  due 
to  head  him  off,  but  he  took  to  some  thin  iee  and  his  pursuers 
from  the  sliip  fell  behind.  I  followed  him  tor  about  three  miles 
farther  over  the  old  doe  and  bay  ire,  when  eventuallv  he  took  to 
the  water  and  disa|)])eared  without  my  getting  a  shot.  When 
returning  1  unfortunately  l)roke  the  stork  of  my  rifle.  I  have 
set  Child  and  the  first  engineer  to  rei>air  it,  as  they  are  capital 
hands  at  any  work  of  tlds  kind  and  are  clever  with  thei'  fM  gers. 

The  bear  I  killed  had  only  grass  in  its  stomach,  whic  h  lusher 
tells  me  is  of  a  non-nourishing  character.  Bears  evidently  can 
go  for  a  very  long  time  without  food  by  drawing  on  their  fat, 
fasting  being  followed,  when  they  kill  a  seal,  by  a  gorge  which 
again  lasts  them  for  some  time.  We  have  sometimes  found  them 
after  such  a  meal  blown  out  to  such  an  extent  as  to  resemble  a 
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balloon.  Grass  is  probably  swallowed  as  a  stop-gap, "  to  fill  an 
aching  void  **  in  the  stomach. 

Noirmhtr  tith^  5irif ^iSgr^.— Blowing  a  strong  gale  from  E.N.E. 
with  a  temperature  varying  from  28®  P.  to  35 F.  below  zero. 
Bitterly  cold,  and  troublesome  to  be  out  owing  to  frost-bites 
being  so  frc  quent.  The  temperature  in  the  berths  is  5®  F.  below 
zero — rather  a  cool  temperature  for  a  bedroom  ! 

I  went  across  to  the  huts  several  times  to-day,  and  was  engaged 
in  getting  some  clothing  for  the  boatswain  from  No.  1  canvas 
hut  about  5  P.M. ;  Maxim,  the  Russian  carpenter,  was  holding  the 
door  to  prevent  the  wind  getting  inside  and  carrying  the  light 
hut  away,  when  he  suddenly  yelled  and  ru.shed  aw  ay,  letting  the 
dnor  t1y  upen.  I  at  once  suspected  that  the  proximity  of  a  bear 
was  I  lie  cause  of  his  trepidation,  so  I  came  out,  made  the  door 
fast,  and  proceeded  to  investigate  matters.  I  iiad  hardly  gone 
five  {)a(  es  from  the  hut  when,  in  turning  the  corner  of  No.  2  hut, 
I  came  face  to  fare  at  three  yards  distant  with  a  large  bear.  As 
I  was  unarmed  I  retraced  my  steps  and  made  for  the  log-hut, 
where  I  had  my  rifle.  Maxim,  by-the-bye,  had  clambered  on  to 
the  top  of  the  stable,  where  he  was  yelling  lustily  for  me.  I  had 
unfortunately  got  both  hands  frozen,  and  I  had  to  delay  for 
nearly  two  minutes  while  one  of  my  men,  whom  I  found  in  the 
hut,  rubbed  them,  before  I  could  handle  my  rifle.  I  then  started 
out  to  find  that  Child  and  Allan  had  arrived  on  the  scene  from 
the  ship,  which  the  bear  had  previously  visited,  and  had  fired 
two  shots  at  it,  but  without  hitting  it,  as  it  stood  on  its  hind  leg^ 
trying  to  reach  Maxim  on  the  top  of  the  stable.  The  bear  was 
then  retreating  towards  the  floe.  I  gave  chase,  glissading  down 
the  steep  slope  and  pursued  him  across  the  ice,  where  Armitage 
and  young  Hey  ward  joined  me  and  fired  three  distant  shots  at 
him.  They  fell  behind  in  the  chase,  but  I  managed  to  head  the 
bear  near  the  two  bergs  to  the  southeast  of  the  ship,  he  going 
round  them  one  way  and  I  meeting  him  face  to  face  by  going 
round  them  the  other.  I  tired  when  he  was  about  fifteen  paces  off, 
and  he  fell,  Init  struirirled  lo  his  legs  again  and  shambled  f)ff. 
Frozen  hands  arul  ilie  dai  kness,  although  the  niuon  was  shining 
brightly,  prevented  my  getting  a  cartridge  into  my  rifle  suffi- 
cieiuly  quick  to  stop  him,  lie  then  took  to  the  old  floe  and  I 
lost  sight  of  him,  but  lullv.wed  him  among  the  high  hummocks 
by  bis  blood  and  tracks,  and  at  last  suddenly  coming  upon  him 
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at  a  distance  of  three  yards,  I  put  a  second  bullet  into  his  neck, 
and  he  managed  again  to  scramble  a  few  yards,  and  then  stood 
snarling  and  snapping  and  making  short  rushes  at  a  dog  which 
had  joined  me.  I  gave  him  one  more  shot,  which  straightened  him 
out.  Armitage  then  rejoined  me,  and  we  set  to  work  under  the 
lee  of  a  berg  to  rub  our  frost-bitten  noses  and  chins,  as  the  tem- 
perature was  standing  at  38°  F.  below  zero,  with  a  gale  of  wind 
blowing.    I  then  returned  to  the  ship,  turned  out  all  the  land 


HRINta.\<;  K.\CK  THK  HEAR 


party,  and  called  for  volunteers  from  the  crew,  as  the  weather 
was  so  bad  and  it  was  Sunday,  and  started  utf  with  a  sledge  to 
fetch  the  bear  in  We  were  all  muffled  up.  leaving  only  the  eyes 
showing,  so  as  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  getting  frost-bitten, 
and  I  utilized  a  cloth  gun-case  to  wrap  round  my  face  for  this 
purpose.  We  got  him  to  the  ship  without  mishap.  He  turned 
out  to  be  a  Hne  full-grown  he-bear.  He  gave  me  fine  sport. 
"Bear"  was  the  sole  topic  of  conversation  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening,  and  the  various  adventures  of  Maxim,  myself,  and  so 
on.  The  former,  on  my  return  to  the  log-hut  later  on,  I  found 
rather  pale  and  excited,  and  he  ex|)lained  in  Russian  that  the 
bear  had  come  up  within  "three  arshcen  "  (about  three  yards) 
of  him  when  outside  the  hut  holding  the  door  for  me.    He  had 
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to  run  for  it,  and  b\  i3odging  round  it  got  away  from  the  bear 
and  clambered  up  the  ladder  to  the  roof  of  the  log-stable,  where 
I  soon  heard  him. 

IVrai/ier:  Moderate  lo  fresh  iLjalc  from  E.N.IC.,  decreasing  to  fresh 
breeze  at  8  p.m..  and  shifting  to  N.E.  at  midnight.  Sky  clear,  j^iists  of 
force  from  7  to  8  till  6  p.m.  Tenn[x*ratnre  from  28^  to  38-'  F.  below 
Zero.  At  7  I'M.  brilliant  aurora  from  E.  to  \\.,  hreakin;:^  into  various 
shapes.  >iiooting  out  flames  of  pale  green  banded  with  red.  Disappeared 
at  7. 1 5  P.M. 

Nai*cmbcr  12th,  Mott(fay,—Thre^  more  bears  put  in  an  appear- 
ance at  the  log-hut  to-day,  one  of  which  rubbed  its  nose  against 
the  window-glass — so  Maxim  says — and  peeped  in,  while  he  was 
looking  out  to  see  what  the  dogs  were  barkiiii;  ai,  causing  him 
considerable  alarm.  The  other  two  were  scared  a\va\  before  I 
could  arrive  on  the  spot,  and  allhouirh  I  seaiclu'tl  I'or  ihcni  all 
over  the  floes  with  the  dogs,  I  could  .see  nothing  of  them.  The 
increa'>e  in  the  number  of  boars  seen  now  is  due  |)robably  to  the 
southwest  and  southeast  winds  having  brouL^hL  in  the  ice  on 
which  they  were  towards  the  land.  It  is  (]iiite  possible  that 
they  Conic  to  Cape  Flora  to  get  grass  or  sedge,  as  it  is  oik^  of  the 
very  few  spots  where  any  grow  in  this  pari  of  the  world. 

Did  odd  jobs  at  the  hut  to-day. 

The  skipjier  is  again  in  bed.    His  iiealth  is  any  thing  but  good. 

Some  of  the  party  left  their  bunks  and  slept  in  the  cabin — on 
the  table,  or  on  boxes,  etc.,  as  the  cold  in  their  cabin  is  too  much 
for  them.  It  is  35*^  F.  below  iero  at  the  hut  and  a  strong  gale 
blowing.   The  temperature  in  the  cabins  has  been  considerably 

i»rl<i\v  zere>. 

The  cabin  door  eighteen  inches  from  the  stove  is  coated  with 
ice,  and  so  are  most  things  a  short  distance  away  from  the  fire. 

Wtat/wr :  Fresh  to  moderate  N.E.  wind,  decreasmi^  ti  >  <  .ilni  ;it  8  P.M. 
.\l  midnight  S.E.  airs.    Fine,  clear  weather  throughout.    No  aurora. 

Xoiruihcr  ijith^  Tuesday. — At  4.30  a..m.  Crowther,  who  had  hap- 
pened to  come  up  on  deck,  came  down  and  woke  me,  saying  a 
bear  was  near  ihc  ship.  I  tumbled  out  of  my  bunk,  putting  a  cuat, 
waisicoaL,  and  trousers  over  \w\  ])aianias  and  a  pair  of  finsko  " 
on  my  feet.  It  was  brilliant  nuxjidight  and  ijiiite  calm,  and  L 
could  see  the  bear  at  sorae  distance  off,  with  tiv<j  or  six  dogsyap- 
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ping  round  him.  I  ran  between  him  and  the  bay  ice,  towards 
which  he  was  retreating,  and  so  headed  him.  He  came  at  me  at 
a  good  fast  trot,  and  when  at  six  paces  off  I  fired  and  he  fell  dead. 
The  bullet  entered  his  neck  and  penetrated  to  the  right  lung, 
where  it  was  afterwards  found.  I  then  went  up  to  the  hut  and 
fetched  Maxim,  and  he,  Crow  ill cr,  the  watchman  Mouat,  and  I 
dragged  him  on  a  sledge  to  the  shi}).  He  was  an  lUiusaally  large 
he-bear.  He  had  every  inuntioii  <>f  "going  for"  me  when  I  shot 
him,  and  I  slojipcd  him  just  in  linic.  His  stomach  and  intestines 
were  quite  empty,  so  he  was  evidently  very  hungry.  I  endeavor 
to  trace  the  course  of  all  bullets,  and  lo  recover  them  when  pos- 
sible, to  ascertain  the  e.xact  amount  of  injury  caused  by  each 
particular  bullet,  so  as  to  get  an  idea  as  to  whic  h  is  the  most 
etieciive.  In  this  the  doctor  is  very  good  in  helping  me,  and 
frequently  spends  hours  in  tracing  them. 
We  did  odd  jobs  at  the  hut  to-day. 

Temperature  rose  from  30°  F.  below  zero  to  16**  F.  below  later 

in  the  day. 

Novvmbcr  I4ikj  Wi  dnesdiiy. — I  shot  a  bear  at  9  t\m.  on  the  floe. 
It  was  bright  moonlight  at  the  time,  and  several  dogs  were  bark- 
ing around  him.  He  showed  a  disposition  to  clear  out,  so  I  lay 
down  on  the  ice  and  imitated  the  movements  of  a  seal,  quite 
taking  him  in,  for  he  at  once  came  running  towards  me,  and 
when  at  ten  paces  off  I  fired,  finishing  him  in  two  shots  with  my 
.450  Express  rifie. 

It  was  curious  to  see  the  look  of  doubt  and  misgiving  that 
came  into  his  face  as  he  approached  me.  On  nearer  inspection, 
evidently  thinking  me  the  oddest  seal  he  had  ever  seen,  he  began 
to  think  better  of  it,  and  when  I  fired  was  on  the  point  of  re- 
versing. 

JVinrmlh'r  i^th,  I7ii(rs(/(iv.-  -The  doctor  and  I  ate  a  little  tried 
bear's  liver  for  breakfast  ;  the  others  did  not  fancy  it.  This  has 
been  held  by  many  ^Vrctic  explorers  to  have  poisonous  qualities, 
and  he  and  1  desired  to  test  it.  We  ate  about  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  each,  and  although  T  sufTered  from  a  bad  ittat  k  of  heafl- 
ache  six  hours  afti-i-.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  the  liver  produced 
this  unpleasant  effect  ujxm  me,  but  intend  to  further  test  it. 

The  doctor  has  headache  also.  It  may  be  the  liver  that  is 
troubling  both  of  us. 

I  spent  most  of  the  day  writing.   A  great  rise  in  temperature 
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to  +J5'  F,  (a  rise  of  54°  since  the  12th).  The  cabin  and  bunks 
are  dripping  with  water. 

Jf^(  rrf/!f-r :  A.M..  liLjlu  S.  wind.  From  noon  to  midnight,  light  to  strong 
N.W.  \viii;l  Ovprrast  throughout.  Twelve  hours'  fine  snow.  Very  Hark 
ail  day,  and  could  only  see  a  very  short  distance.  Temperature.  7^  F.  to 
15^  F.' 

November  ijth^  Saturday. — Cloudy,  snowing,  and  very  dark  all 
day.  Mid-day  indistinguishable  from  midnight,  which  has  been 
the  case  for  the  last  week  or  ten  da\  .s.  We  have  all  been  very 
busy  to-day  completing  our  preparations  for  moving  into  the 

huL  -\ttcr  dining  on  board  the  Windicarii  ■An(\  drin king  to  her 
luck,  we  adjourned  to  the  hut  and  had  a  glass  ut  purL  each  there, 
and  smoked  some  of  our  small  >i<H  k  of  cigars.  I  proposed  a--  a 
toast — "Good  luck  to  *  Ehnwuud,'  and  may  we  all  be  very  happy 
here  and  never  leave  it  except  to  return  tf>  England  af/ir  liinsh- 
ing  our  work  here."  The  nuisic  al  box  was  carried  up  to-night, 
and  much  to  nm  anuiMMnciit  the  jar  caused  by  its  being  set 
down  started  it  playing  the  moment  it  was  brought  into  the  hut. 
It  did  not  play  "There  is  no  luck  about  tht-  house,"  so  we  may 
take  it  as  a  good  omen,  if  any  of  us  believe  in  such  things.  We 
all  slept  at  the  hut  to-night,  using  the  reindeer  bags  as  mat- 
tresses, placed  on  the  floor  with  blanket-bags  to  sleep  in. 

ll\ai/ur :  Fresh,  decreasing  S.E.  wind  at  2  A.M.  Shifted  to  E.S.E.  at 
noon.  Calm  at  4  p.m.  Light  E.N.E.  airs  at  8  p.m.  Calm  at  10  p.m. 
Overcast  ihroughout.  Twelve  hours'  snow. 

N(Krmbcr  iSth,  Sunday,  —  I  had  a  cold  bath  this  morning, 
which  was  a  great  luxury  after  the  deprivation  on  board  the 
Windward  of  this  necessary  adjunct  of  the  toilet  for  the  last  few 
weeks.  We  have  arranged  a  bath-room  in  our  only  living-room 
with  canvas  screens  dropped  from  the  ceiling,  which  are  rolled 
up  when  not  in  use.  All  water  used  has  to  be  melted  from  snow. 
This  prevents  our  having  more  than  one  bath  in  a  morning,  but 
each  man  has  one  once  a  week.  Our  actual  living  space  is 
about  13  by  12  feet,  in  which  eight  of  us  live,  sleep,  and  do  our 
work.  The  space  is  rather  limited,  but  we  are  happy  enouuh. 
Our  bath-room  on  the  ship,  which  also  did  service  as  a  s(  uUery, 
had  long  since  become  uninsablc.  and  the  clo.se  (juarlcrs  there 
and  overcrowding  had  not  been  conducive  to  cleanliness.  We 
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went  on  board  for  meals,  as  the  little  kitchen  here  is  being  used 
as  a  carpenter's  workshop.  Ours  is  without  doubt  the  most 
suitable,  best,  and  most  comfortable  house  ever  put  up  in  this 
latitude,  and  I  am  thoroughly  satisfied  with  it  and  the  arrange- 
ments we  have  made  in  it.  My  journey  through  northern  Rus- 
sia in  1893  would  have  been  quite  repaid  alone  by  enabling  mc 
to  hit  upon  such  a  suitable  Arctic  habitation  as  this. 

I  sent  the  followini;  notice  to  the  forecastle,  as  I  think  it  will 
tL'iid  to  ^et  the  men  out  more,  and  also  will  secure  lis  more  bears 
than  we  shcnild  otherwise  get.  I  think  that  even  now  we  ha\  <L- 
sufiicient  fresh  meat  to  give  the  expedition  one  meal  of  fresh 
meat  every  day  and  the  creu  four  times  a  u  ei  k.  This,  if  the 
crew  can  be  induced  to  take  sufficient  exercise,  will  keep  us  all 
from  scurvy,  I  hope.  Doubtless,  too,  I  shall  get  more  meat 
shortly,  so  that  little  tinned  need  be  u:>ed. 

''Notice" 

In  the  event  of  a  bear  being  seen,  information  should  be  im- 
mediately ghfen  to  me,  either  by  night  or  by  day.  Should  I  be  able 
to  fire  a  shot  at  it,  2^.  td.  (two  shtlliiu,  and  sixpence)  reward  will 
be  given  for  each  bear  on  arrival  in  London  to  the  person  who 
first  brougfht  the  information.  The  same  reward  will  be  paid  for 
walruses  on  the  ice  or  for  foxes. 

"  A  written  order  will  be  given  by  me  for  the  payment  of  the 
rewards.  Fkkdkrick  G.  Jacksox. 

"N.B. — A  rifle  will  be  kept  in  the  cabin  for  the  protection  of  per- 
sons against  bears  while  carrying  the  information  to  *  £lmwood.* 
Niwember  iS,  rSp4'* 

H\(j///t'r :  Lii^lit  N.N.W.  wind  at  noon,  veerintj  to  N.  at  4  p.m..  and 
increasing  to  niodcraic  hree/e  .ind  decrca.sinj^  to  calm  at  iniflnicjht. 
Cloiidv  aiul  ov'crcasl  in  the  eurl\'  part  t>f  the  day,  rleariiiif  in  the  after- 
noon and  quite  cloudless  at  midnight.  At  6  l'.,M,  observed  a  brilliant 
aurora,  similar,  in  most  respects,  to  that  of  the  nth  and  14th,  but  with 
not  quite  so  much  coIor»  but  larger,  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  moving  in  a 
circle  around  the  heavens  against  the  direction  of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  at 
an  altitude  of  70^*  Quite  disappeared  twice,  and  again  appeared  at  the 
same  place  and  shape.   Had  a  double  corona,*  one  to  N.  W.  and  one  to  S.E. 

*  By  a  corona  I  mean  that  the  streamers  formed  a  shape  at  the  zenith 
resembling  a  crown. 
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Xovc  z/z/^er  /^///,  Monday. — Put  up  a  weather-board  box  6  ft.  6 
in.  high.  4  ft.  3  in.  long  by  4  ft,  wide,  for  the  George's  barometer 
and  the  Meteorological  Office  aneroid.  Did  odd  jobs  hi  the  hut. 
No  bears  seen  since  our  last  kill.  Our  house  is  without  doubt 
the  most  comfortable  ever  put  up  in  these  latitudes,  and  inside 
has  quite  a  cosey  and  even  a  pretty  appearance.  The  walls,  are 
covered  with  green  felt,  the  floor  with  sheets  of  brown  paper, 
with  a  patterned  felt  over  it,  and  the  ceiling  with  the  latter  felt» 
but  with  the  reverse,  or  gray,  side  exposed  to  view.  It  is  well 
ventilated  by  means  of  two  apertures — one  perforated  five-inch 
aperture  three  feet  from  the  ground  (thirteen  }-inch  holes)  on 
the  southern  wall  of  the  house,  and  capable  of  being  closed  with 
a  plug  of  wood.  The  other  ventilating  hole  is  four  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter,  and  is  in  the  roof  near  the  stove,  and  can 
also  be  closed  with  a  plug  when  necessary. 

The  photo  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harmsworth,  draped  with  jacks, 
and  also  those  of  the  Queen,  Prince,  and  Princess  of  Wales,  also 
draped  with  union- jacks,  adorn  our  walls,  added  to  which  are 
etchings,  some  signed  by  Prank  Pay  ton,  kindly  given  to  me  by 
Mrs.  Harmsworth.  They  are  entitled  "  Not  at  Home,"  "  In  it, 
**The  Sheik's  Daughter,"  "  Notice  to  Quit." 

I  have  a  small  cabin  7  ft.  11  in.  by  4  ft.  \o\  in.  which  I  use  as  a 
recepLat  le  for  my  property  and  to  sleep  in.  My  friends'  photos 
adorn  the  walls  of  my  "room,"  and  I  sleep  \a\  the  Iku)?,  using, 
like  the  rest  of  the  expedition,  my  slccping-bag  as  a  mattress, 
and  rollijig  it  up  during  the  day,  thus  giving  more  room  than 
a  ti.xed  bunk  would. 

The  d«)Ctor  and  Armitage  together  occupy  a  similar  cabin  on 
the  same  side  of  the  hut. 

The  rest  of  the  expedition  sleep  on  the  floor  of  the  living- 
room,  using  as  mattresses  their  sleepinpc-bags,  which  during  the 
day  are  rolled  up  and  stowed  away  on  a  rack  on  the  ceiling  near 
the  entrance.  The  hut  is  only  7  ft.  high.  As  the  doctor  is  6  ft. 
li  in.,  and  I  and  one  or  two  others  are  about  6  ft.,  it  doesn't  give 
us  too  much  room  above  our  heads  when  racks  are  fixed  to  the 
ceiling.  The  personal  property  of  tlie  expedition  is  stowed  away 
on  shelves,  which  together  with  book-shelves  occupy  every  avail- 
able space  on  the  walls.  We  have  a  small  library  of  books*  kind- 
ly presented  to  the  expedition  by  Mr.  Marston,  but  we  are  very 
short  of  Arctic  literature.   At  present  we  are  using  one  small 
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slow-cnnibustion  stove  2  ft.  2  in.  by  i  ft.  i  in.,  which  we  find  <jiiitc 
surticient  for  heating  the  hut,  l»ut  I  have  piping  l»>r  an  cudiiiary 
stove  to  go  alongside  it,  of  rather  smaller  dimensions,  in  (  asr  at 
any  time  we  require  extra  heat.  In  the  corner  next  the  store- 
room, which  is  about  seven  feet  by  five,  I  have  placed  a  covered 
cask  4  ft.  6  in.  l)y  33  in.  with  a  cock,  into  which  snow  is  daily  put 
and  is  melted  by  the  warmth  of  the  room.  One  member  of  the 
expedition  has  a  bath  each  morning  ;  our  bath-room,  being  two 
canvas  screens  which  can  be  dropped  from  the  ceiling  and  rolled 
up  and  tied  in  position  when  not  in  use,  answers  admirably.  2so 
hot  baths  are  allowed,  as  these  would  cause  too  much  moisture. 
My  own  guns  stand  in  a  rack  in  my  cabin,  and  the  expedition 
guns  in  a  rack  in  the  living-room. 

N<roember  20tk^  Wednesday, — We  have  been  very  busy  to-day 
removing  the  table  from  the  cabin  on  the  ship  to  the  hut,  as  this 
is  necessary,  I  find,  and  in  carrying  goods  up. 

We  had  our  first  meal  at  our  new  quarters  to-day — dinner  at 
7.30  P.M.,  accompanied  by  a  bottle  and  a  half  of  sherry  among  us 
in  honor  of  the  event.  I  proposed  as  a  toast  "  The  healths  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harmsworth  and  all  our  friends,**  which  was  enthusi- 
astically honored.  Our  chairs  chiefly  consist  of  packing-cases 
turned  up  on  end  and  a  stool  or  two. 

Our  cook  gave  us  an  excellent  dinner,  and  quite  chan^rcd  the 
character  of  our  bear's- meal  fare.  I  now  feci  ca^y  aljoui  the 
winter  so  far  as  fresh  meat  is  concerned,  liavini;  killed  and  com- 
mitted to  the  larder  fifteen  bears  and  seven  wali  uscs  up  to  date 
(in  two  and  a  iiaU  monti^^).  We  shall  doubtless  get  more  bears 
yet.    I  have,  toc^,  all  the  blood  kept  that  can  be  saved. 

WtaUur :  A  gentle  wind,  decreasing  to  calm  at  10  A.M.  Light  £.  airs  at 
noon,  rapidly  increasini^  in  force  and  shifting  to  N.  at  2.30  P.M..  and  blew  a 
fresh  <;ale  at  6  p.m.  Il  bc^an  to  decrease  at  9  p.m..  and  rapidlv  dcrreascd 
to  calm  nt  2  a.m.  of  the  22fl.  f)verrnst  throuj^h  out  till  i  i  p.m.  Snowing 
liard  ai  limes  and  driving  fiercely  during  the  gale,  yuite  clear  at  midnight. 
Drifts  from  two  to  .seven  feet  Iiijili. 

November  2jd,  Friday. — Snowing,  with  a  high  southeast  wind, 
ail  day.   Snow  drifting.   Another  rise  in  temperature. 

Did  odd  jobs ;  cleaned  my  guns  and  fixed  up  the  expedition 
gun-rack.   At  9.30  p.m.  some  of  us  went  for  a  walk  as  far  as 
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Sbarpe*s  Rock.  Still  snowing,  and  driving  hard  in  our  faces. 
We  returned  at  1 1.50  p.m. 

IVtti/Z/t'r :  At  lo  A.M.  moflorate  F-.X.E.  gale,  unsteady,  shifting  round  to 
E.  aiir!  bark  attain.  Moderated  to  strong  winr!  and  shifted  to  S.E.  at  lo 
P.M.  ( )\  erca<L  and  snowing  hard  tliruughout.  Snow  driving  furiously  be- 
fore the  wind. 

Ncvctttbcr  24th,  Saturday. — Have  been  engaged  with  four  mem- 
bers of  the  expedition  in  digging  out  the  horse-sledges  from  the 
snow  and  making  roads  through  the  drifts  around  the  house. 
Some  of  my  men  and  seven  of  the  dogs  accompanied  me  for  a 
walk  after  dinner.  Went  nearly  as  far  as  1  ;  glacier.  Snow 
virifiing  before  the  wind  and  thick  mist  made  iL  ciifricult  to  pick 
one's  way. 

I  started  Lwo-houiK  watches  for  observations  of  instruments, 
which  are  conUnuc<.l  through  the  night.  I  take  from  midnight 
to  2  .A.M.,  the  dortor  from  2  a.m.  till  4  .\.\\.,  Child  from  4  a.m.  till 
6  A.M.,  Burgc-ss  from  6  a  m.  till  8  a.m.,  wiien  Ai  milagc  romcs  nn. 
The  first  three  of  us  change  wali  lKs  with  cacli  other  every  night. 
We  take  it  in  alphabetical  order  to  sweep  the  house  out  every 
morning  and  to  do  housemaid's  work  generally. 

W  caihtr  :  Light  to  iiujdcrate  E.  and  IvS.L.  winds  ihroughout  tin-  (iiiy. 
Overcast  ihroughout.  Fine  snow  fell  for  eight  hours.  At  8.10  i  .M.  a 
sharp  shower  of  rain  fell  of  three  minutes'  duration.  At  8.20  line  snow 
falling,  the  wind  warm  and  soft,  with  a  very  remarkable  rise  of  tempera- 
ture. 
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November  26^  iSg^,  Monday. — We  did  odd  jobs  about  the  hut 
and  stable.  Child,  who  has  charge  of  the  lamps,  tells  me  that 
we  burn  three  and  a  half  pints  of  paraffin  in  the  twenty-four 

hours — ten  lamps  being  either  occasionally  or  constantly  burn- 
ing. Three  from  8  a.m.  to  raidnij^ht.  One  all  night  for  those  on 
watch.  Tlic  rest  are  only  lighted  occasionally  —  ilu-  hurricanc- 
lanips,  for  e.xani|)l(\  tor  jj;;oing  to  the  stores,  and  for  Maxim's  use 
in  the  stabU'.  No  bears  iiave  been  seen  since  the  14th,  We  shall 
see  more  doubtless  when  the  moon  returns. 

♦ 

Weather :  Wind  varying  from  light  airs  to  moderate  breeze.  Chiefly 
from  E.  and  E.N.E.  Overcast,  cloudy  weather  generally.  Two  and  a  half 
hours'  fine  snow. 

Xoi'CJulhr  28t/t,  \\'c<iiitS(/<iv.—i\x  11.30  a.m.  we  all  went  out  to 
the  gully  ski-in II,  and  cnlinucd  >iiir  cxerci>e  till  2  p.m.  One  or 
two  (jf  us  succeeded  in  running  the  lull  length  of  the  gully  over 
the  slope  on  to  the  tloc  williout  a  fall,  which  in  the  darkness  and 
with  stones  in  the  way  and  sheets  of  icy  snow  at  intervals  gives 
lots  of  fun  and  some  bruises. 

ir,,i(/u'r :  Wind  varying  in  force  between  light  and  fresh  from  K.  and 
E.N.E.  Fine  clear  weather  generally.  Red  glow  of  dawn  at  noon  on 
southern  horizon,  but  a  very  faint  twilight  indeed  for  a  few  minutes. 

NoTt'cmber  sgth,  Thursday, — We  did  odd  jobs  about  the  place, 
and  after  lunch  at  i  p.m.  the  members  of  the  expedition  went  to 
Ski  Gully  with  shovels  and  picks  to  loosen  the  icy  snow  and  to 
try  and  remove  the  bowlders  on  the  slope.  I  fear  our  ski-run 
would  not  be  thought  much  of  in  Norway,  as  the  gales  blow  all 
the  snow  off  the  slope  from  the  talus  of  the  rocks,  and  froip  the 
plateau,  and  cut  into  deep  rifts  the  hard  snow  in  the  gullies,  but 
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it  is  the  best  we  have.  I  sent  a  letter  of  invitation  to  the  skipper, 
the  two  mates,  the  ice-master,  the  two  engineers,  and  the  car- 
penter to  come  to  the  hut  to-morrow  night  for  a  concert  and 
supper  at  8  p.m. 

IVrather:  Wind  calm  to  strong  from  E.  and  E.N.E.  Overcast  and 
cloudy  weather  generally.  Two  hours'  fine  snow,  and  the  snow  driving 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  day. 

Nmcinher  j;otli,  Friday. — The  ship's  officers  put  in  an  appear- 
ance at  8  P.M.  exactly,  carefully  rigged  up  in  their  best  clothes. 
The  evening  was  passed  in  smoking,  singing,  and  the  consump- 
tion of  sundry  whiskeys — for  this  counted  as  a  gala-day,  other- 
wise we  only  have  one  nip  each  on  Saturday  night — ^and  finishing 
up  with  a  light  stand-up  supper.  The  visitors  proposed  my  health 
and  wished  good  luck  to  our  undertaking.  The  evening  passed 
very  pleasantly. 

W'catht-r :  At  2  A.M.  moderate  decreasing  E.  gale,  shifting  to  N.\V^,  with 
light  airs  at  4  P.M.  and  again  shifting  to  E.  at  8  p.m.  Snow  driving  furiously 
during  the  earh  [);iri  of  the  day.  (iusty  towards  midnight.  At  4  p.^^.  two 
auroral  streamers  to  N.VV.  At  7  I'.M.  auroral  band  Iroin  E.  over  /enith  10 
W.   At  S.30  P.M.  the  same*  both  moving  rapidly  to  W. 

December  tst^  Saturday. — Temperature  to-day  from  17**  F.  to 
ao°  F,  below  zero,  being  colder  than  for  some  time  past. 

Although  we  are  all  as  jolly  and  as  happy  as  sand-boys,  I  think 
the  perpetual  darkness  and  consequent  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  exercise  and  the  deadly  monotony  have  their  effect  upon  us. 
Appetites  have  fallen  off  lately  very  much  I  notice,  and  the  men 
are  paler  than  they  were. 

lV4'a/Atr Varying  force  of  wind.  Light  airs  to  strong  breeze  from  E. 
to  E.N.E.  Fine  clear  weather  throughout.  At  10  A.M.  a  few  auroral 
streamers  from  N.£.  to  W. 

A«t;///Vr  2d  Sunday. — We  walked  to  the  east  as  far  as  the 
Castle  R'u  k  in  the  aftenioun,  being  out  from  three  till  six.  And 
again  m  the  evening  we  walked  from  8.30  till  11.15  p.m.  Much 
warmer  to  day.  the  weather  being  calm  and  the  thermometer 
ranging  from  13  F.  to  20*^  F.  below  zero. 

The  moon,  which  we  shall  get  back  in  two  days,  appears  even 
now  to  have  its  effect  in  making  it  less  dark  if  the  sky  is  clear.  A 
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slight  orange  tint  is  still  noticeable  on  the  southern  sky  at  mid- 
day*, indicating  the  whereabouts  of  the  direction  of  the  sun. 

\\'tat/i,r  ■  Calms  .iiid  lij^lii  air>  fiou'  \.  aofl  N.W.  Fine  clear  weather 
llirtiuj^hijuL.  Ai  noon  three  auroral  i>Lreamer.s  cxu  ndiiii^  to  an  altitude  of 
38^  to  N.W.    A  faint  red  glow  to  S.,  but  a  very  faint  twilight. 

December  ^d,  Monday. — My  right  arm,  which  has  been  painful 
ever  since  the  second  week  in  September,  when  I  ruptured  some 
fibres  of  one  of  the  muscles  in  liftin;4  j)acking-cases  of  goods, 
tim  ing  the  last  few  days  has  l)crn  csj)ct  ialiy  so.  The  doctor,  who 
has  tried  several  remedies  iiH-lfct  tually,  has  now  bandaged  the 
whoh-  forearm  lo  al)«)ve  the  elbow  with  a  broad  elastic  bandage 
to  sec  if  pressure  will  cure  it. 

Dt'iciiibcr  4t/i,  /  in  Slid  y. — The  after-galley,  which  the  carponicr 
has  been  at  work  at,  altering  it  into  an  observatory,  was  sledged 
up  from  the  ship  to-day.  all  hands  being  engaged  at  it.  It  will 
answer  very  well  when  the  iron  nails  in  it  are  rephu  ed  by  co[)per. 
This  is  necessary,  as  we  shall  use  it  for  magnetic  observations. 
Iron  nails  would  afTect  the  needle. 

The  moon  is  due  back  to-morrow.  We  are  all  looking  forward 
to  it  immensely.  There  is  a  very  faint  twiiight  for  a  few  minutes 
at  noon  each  day  when  the  sky  is  quite  clear,  and  a  faint  orange 
tint  to  the  south.  But  mid-day  and  midnight  have  practically 
nothing  to  distinguish  them,  so  far  as  light  is  concerned,  even  on 
clear  days  or  nights,  and  when  the  sky  is  overcast,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  there  is  nothing  whatever. 

Wcat/ur  •  At  2  a.m.  strong  X.  wind,  decreasing  and  shifting  to  light 
W.  winfi  at  6  a.m.  Trom  8  a.m.  till  8  p.m.  gentle  to  !ip;^ht  N.W.  wind,  and 
then  calm  till  midnight.  Fine  clear  weather  throughout.  Very  gusty  al 
times  in  early  morning. 

Dt'Ctntbcr  li  'id/tistitiv.  The  nio(*n  put  in  an  apju  arance  in 
the  first  (juarter  for  an  hour  or  two  to-day.  The  minimiun  ther- 
mometer shows  42"  below  zero.  There  is  no  wind  this  evening, 
so  it  is  n<*t  iryingly  cool.  The  bav  f1or  in  which  the  ship  is 
lying  showed  Lo-day  by  measurement  three  teet  nine  inches  in 
thickness. 

Weather:  At  2  a.m.  gentle  N.  wind.  Al  4  a.m.  fresh  N.E.  wind.  At  6 
A.M.  fresh  decreasing  K.  gale.   At  10  a.m.  strong  decreasing  N.E.  wind. 
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From  6  P.M.  till  midnight  calm.  Fine  clear  weather  throughout.  .\t  10.5 
P.M.  brilliant  aurora,  beginning'  in  long  streamers  from  E.  through  S.  to 
W.   Coming  to  ape.x  at  10^  below  the  polar-star  at  10.15  p.m..  with  a  long 

ridge  of  thirkcr  lirrhi  at  5  above  hori/on.  spreading  out  like  a  fan.  Some 
parts  of  I  lie  band  ihickt-r  than  othrrs.  and  separated  int*)  cireles.  At  10.25 
P.M.  n  fnnu'c  o^  streamers  <  lianjucd  from  j)ale  green  to  prismatic  colors  of 
rose.  i)ri(  k-red.  and  bright  green,  and  moved  rapidly  laterally  to  E.  with 
shimmering  appearance. 

December  6th,  Thursday, — ^We  went  out  for  a  walk  twice  to- 
day accompanied  by  the  dogs.  Very  blowy,  with  heavy  gusts, 
driving  hard  shotty  snow  before  it,  which  cut  our  faces,  making 
it  very  unpleasant.   Temperature  22**  F.  below  zero. 

IVeaiker:  At  2  A.M.  gentle  E.  wind  shifting  to  VV.N.VV.  and  N.W..  and 
increasing  to  a  strong  wind.  At  10  A.M.  fresh  N.E.  wind,  shifting  to 
moderate  increasing  W.N.W.  wind  at  4  P.M.  At  6  P.,\r.  a  gentle  N.  wind. 
.U  8  P.M.  N.W.  At  midnight  a  gentle  increasing  N.  wind.  Sky  clear. 
Gusts  at  force  7  to  9  from  10  a.m.  till  midnight.    Snow  driving  fiercely. 

/)i(  i  inlH'r  jf/i,  l-'riiiay. — Blowing  very  hard  all  night  till  9  a.m., 
with  very  fierce  gusts  and  driving  snow,  very  hard  in  consistence. 
About  this  time  it  slackened  off  to  a  calm. 

After  lunch  all  tfie  i)arty  ace' )in]>anic(l  me  with  their  ski  to  try 
Ski  Gtilly,  but  we  found  that  the  gale  had  cjuile  spoiled  it,  having 
blown  away  all  the  loose  snow,  and  even  had  cut  hard  compact 
snow  into  gullies  and  ridges.  We  tried  it  for  a  time,  but  found 
it  too  unsatisfactory  to  be  worth  continuing,  as  our  progress  down 
the  slope  became  a  series  of  tumbles  as  we  bounced  from  ridge  to 
ridge  on  our  ski  in  the  darkness.  The  prone  position  reached  by 
a  resounding  fall  became  a  trifle  monotonous  after  a  time.  We 
took  our  ski  off,  as  the  whole  of  the  plateau  at  the  foot  of  the 
talus  is  again  swept  clean  of  snow,  and  went  for  a  walk  to  beyond 
Sharpe's  Rock.  It  was  moonlight^  calm  and  pleasant,  and  the 
thermometer  stood  at  20^  F.  below  zero. 

IV, a/her :  At  2  .A.Nf.  strong  N.E.  gale.  At  4  .\.M.  a  whole  N.W.  gale, 
gusts  at  force  11  at  times.  At  t  a.m.  a  fresh  sjale  at  N.N.F.  decreasing. 
At  !o  A.M.  moderate  N.E.  wimi.  I'roni  tiooii  till  inidnii^lit  li.i^ht  variable 
dirs  and  calms.  Fine  and  clear  f>\er!H-ad.  .At  6  p..\i.  clouds  |)assing 
idpidlv  froni  N.W.  At  lo  P.M.  a  l.ir^'c  ?.t:inieireular  halo  arouiul  moon 
with  a  radius  of  14^.  Paie-green  band  of  aurora  shot  rapidly  across  the 
sky  from  E.  over  zenith  to  W.  at  10.15  I'.M. 
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December  8tli,  Saturday. — The  mate  came  up  to  ask  if  I  can  let 
them  have  a  little  paratihn,  as  they  have  run  out  at  the  ship.  1 
gave  him  ten  gallons  to  go  on  with. 

Banked  up  the  east  and  northeast  side  of  the  house  with  snow, 
as  it  is  cold  on  that  side,  and  ice  is  collecting  on  the  felt  on  the 
wall  on  that  side  of  the  room. 

We  went  for  a  walk  over  the  fioe  as  far  as  the  two  berg^  at 
**  Bear  Corner.'*  I  named  these  two  bergs  **  Bear  Corner  "  owing 
to  this  spot  having  been  the  scene  of  many  good  bear- hunts. 
The  old  fioe  to  the  east»  consisting  of  heavy  hummocky  ice,  is 
fringed  at  the  edge  by  a  high-pressure  ridge  which  runs  for  half 
a  mile  or  so  bordering  it,  outside  of  which  is  a  narrow  expanse  of 
fairly  level  ice,  giving  the  appearance  in  the  moonlight  of  a  covert 
side  enclosed  by  a  hedge,  high  fantastic  hummocks  taking  the 
place  of  trees  and  undergrowth,  and  the  level  ice  outside  the 
field  adjoining  the  wood.  It  often  recalls  scenes  of  pheasant- 
shooting  in  November  to  me.  Owing  to  the  moon  being  quiu 
clouded  over,  \vc  had  manv  falls  over  hummocks  of  ice.  The 
doctor  and  I  again  went  for  a  walk  in  the  evening,  starting  at 
10.15  returned  at  midnight,  going  west  till  the  snow 

comini>  nn  heavily  we  returned. 

December  gtJi^  Sitmiay. — Blowing  with  driving  snow,  and,  owing 
tn  its  being  overcast,  very  dark.  Cleared  up  towards  night,  and 
the  d<)ct<)r,  Child,  and  Hey  ward  acconij)anied  me  for  a  walk  east. 
When  crossing  Ski  (Udly  we  found  that  the  snow  had  drifted 
across  it  and  that  it  was  in  good  condition  for  ski-ing.  We 
returned  for  our  ski,  and  the  doctor,  Heyward,  and  I  amused 
ourselves  till  midnight,  running  down  the  gully  and  over  the 
slope  on  to  the  floe ;  the  moon  having  now  risen  afforded  a  fair 
light. 

A  temperature  of  17°  F.  below  zero  and  a  stiff  breeze  with 
brilliant  moonlight  made  it  cool  but  pleasant.  I  could  see  open 
water  about  three  miles  to  southwest  of  us,  but  none  elsewhere. 

December  iith^  Tuesday, — Blowing  very  hard  from  the  north. 
About  10.30  A.M.  three  tx>ards  from  the  roof  of  our  hut  were 
wrenched  off  and  carried  away,  and  in  their  flight  through  the 
air  knocked  off  the  range  chimney-pipe  and  badly  doubled  up  the 
one  from  our  sitting-room  stove. 

These  casualities  were  followed  by  the  high  flag-staff  on  the 
hut  falling  and  smashing  the  east  window,  both  inner  and  outer, 
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on  its  way  down.  Two  of  my  men  and  I  went  up  on  to  the  roof 
and  nailed  down  one  or  two  other  boards  which  had  started, 
but  we  had  to  crawl  along  at  full  length  to  avoid  being  blown 
off,  and  as  the  thermometer  ranged  from  seventeen  to  twenty- 
eight  degrees  below  zero  during  the  morning,  it  was  cool  work ; 
we  constantly  got  our  faces  and  hands  frozen  during  the  oper- 
ation. Dunsford  and  I  afterwards  carried  the  house  refuse  in 
a  case  to  the  edge  of  the  cliffs,  where  we  dumped  it.  While  so 
engaged  I  left  the  sledge  for  about  ten  seconds,  and  on  turn- 
ing round  found  it  had  disappeared ;  the  wind  had  carried  it  off, 
but  where  it  had  gone  I  had  not  the  least  idea.  As  I  concluded 
that  it  had  been  blown  over  the  high  precipitous  slope  I  glis- 
saded down  it  on  to  the  floe,  but  after  a  serch  of  nearly  an  hour 
I  could  see  no  trace  of  the  sledge.  I,  however,  discovered  later 
on  that  Dunsford  had  found  it  jammed  against  a  rock  at  the 
edge-  <jf  the  cliffs  quite  uninjured.  It  was  difficult  to  iind  it  in 
the  darkness  and  the  high  gale  with  tlriving  snow. 

The  bitingly  cold  wind  was  drivinjj^  hard  shotty  snow,  and 
altn^ether  it  was  one  of  the  wurst  days  I  have  known.  I  got 
frost-bitten  as  usual  on  my  right  cheek  and  chin,  and  Dunsford 
fared  much  worse.  I  sent  an  invitation  to  the  crew  to  come 
here  on  Thursday  evening  at  eight  o'clock  for  a  concert  and 
supper.    I  am  anxious  to  find  amusement  for  them. 

The  doctor,  who  adds  dentistry  to  his  many  accompUbhraents, 
stopped  a  tooth  for  me  to-day. 

December  I2th^  Weeinesday. — An  improvement  in  the  weather. 
Bright  moonlight  and  only  a  light  breeze  blowing  till  late  in  the 
afternoon. 

I  found  that  part  of  the  roof  of  the  dogs'  house  had  been  torn 
off  by  the  gale,  so  I  spent  most  of  the  morning  searching  in  the 
darkness  for  the  boarding  that  has  been  blown  away.  After 
lunch  the  doctor  and  I  went  for  a  walk  south  over  the  floe  to 
the  edge  of  the  bay  ice  skirting  the  open  water.  The  gales 
liave  driven  the  ice  off  the  land  floe  to  within  two  miles  of  the 
ship.  I  took  my  .303  rifle  and  the  dogs  with  me  in  the  hope  of 
meeting  with  a  bear.  The  carpenter  is  still  working  at  the  ob- 
servatory, and  is  fitting  up  the  interior. 

I  went  to  examine  our  ski-run,  but  found  that  the  gale  has 
spoiled  it  for  the  present.  Every  movable  particle  of  snow  is 
swept  off  the  floes,  and  what  remains  is  packed  as  hard  as  ice.  I 
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find  the  slow-combustion  stove  burns  forty-five  pounds  of  ooal 
in  the  twenty-four  hours,  keeping  up  a  temperature  of  about 
50**  F.  in  the  hut. 

December  rjfk,  Thursday. — Blowincf  hard,  with  drifting,  driv- 
injy  snow  as  usual.  This  is  the  windiest  spot  I  ever  put  foot 
upon  !  The  moon  was  obscured  bv  an  overcast  skv  all  dav.  I 
went  for  several  constitutionals  as  usual  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
but  ovvinjtC  to  the  bitterly  cutting  wind  and  driving,  hard  snow 
it  was  a  mixed  pleasure. 

The  crew  turned  up  at  S  v.y\.  in  spile  of  the  wcatlier,  remain- 
iniL^^  until  niidnijj^ht,  tlie  eveniivj^  beiiiL!^  silent  in  sinjj^ing  and  smok- 
ing, accompanied  with  whiskey  toddy  and  a  lipjlit  supper. 

We  are  all  very  well  indeed,  and  1  am  congratulating  myself 
on  having  been  able  to  shoot  sufficient  fresh  meat  to  supply  our 
requirements  for  the  winter.  This  I  am  confident  is  the  great 
secret  of  keeping  a  party  healthy,  together  with  giving  men  plenty 
of  work  and  walking  exerci  ^  We  are  always  occupied  and  busy. 
I  felt  very  uneasy  until  I  had  been  successful  as  to  our  larder. 

The  darkness  combined  with  the  vile  weather  is  trying,  as  we 
of  necessity  take  our  exercise  like  a  dose  of  medicine,  for  plod- 
ding and  tumbling  about  in  the  darkness  is  often  the  reverse  of 
a  pleasure,  and  falls  over  rocks  and  ice-hummocks  are  of  too  fre- 
quent occurrence  to  be  altogether  amusing.  We  are  often  very 
glad  when  we  have  taken  our  walk  and  can  return  to  the  hut. 

December  14th,  Friday, — ^To-day  is  much  as  yesterday  so  far 
as  weather  is  concerned.  We  went  for  several  walks  as  usual. 
No  ski-running  is  possible,  as  the  gales  prevent  the  snow  resting 
on  the  slopes. 

Child  is  engaged  in  soldering  up  in  a  tin  case  the  si.vteen  let- 
ters 1  have-  for  Xansen  and  his  party.  This  will  proteet  them 
from  danKiLie  and  enable  lue  to  take  them  witli  nie  sledixini^,  as 
there  is  a  thousand-ie>-one  chance  that  I  may  meet  him  or  some 
of  his  party  when  we  are  away. 

T  have  had  a  muzzle  made  for  "Carlo,"  the  retriever,  which  he 
generally  prefers  to  wear  cocked  over  his  left  eye,  giving  him  a 
very  Rill  Sykes-Uke  appearance  Otherwise  whenever  he  has  a 
chance  he  sj)ends  all  his  time  lii^htin;^,  and  would  soon  kill  every 
dog  about  the  i)lace  if  he  were  allowed  to  go  about  unrestrained. 
He  is  the  only  representative  of  the  criminal  classes  here,  and  is 
the  terror  of  the  Windward  people. 
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Detevitbrr  ipk^  Monday. — I  set  Petersen  to  work  to  make  the 
eycskin  finsko  smaller,  as  they  are  all  too  larg^e.  Skin  stockings 
inside  fur  boots  are  too  warm  for  walking  in  unless  the  tempera- 
ture  is  very  low,  but  they  are  useful  for  sleeping  in  when  sledg- 
ing. We  took  our  usual  walks.  I  sewed  up  a  rent  in  the  roof  of 
No.  4  hut,  torn  by  a  flying  fragment  of  wood  during  the  high 
gale.  A  very  cool  job  it  was  too  in  a  gale  of  wind  with  the  ther- 
mometer at  thirty-two  degrees  below  zero,  i  sjJL'cially  as  I  could 
•  mly  use  thin  worsted  gloves  when  using  a  needle  and  twine,  and 
in  the  darkness  it  was  a  very  tiresome  one.  I  was  afraid,  how- 
ever, of  the  wind  getting  fairly  inside  and  carrying  the  whole  hut 
away,  so  dare  not  post{)one  the  operation.  I  had  to  run  back- 
ward and  torward  into  the  hut  frecpiently  to  thaw  out  my  frozen 
fingers  and  warm  iheni  up  before  I  could  go  on  with  my  work. 

Our  dogs  are  a  source  of  great  amusement.  I  let  loose  from 
the  dojT. house  three  or  four  every  other  day,  and  the  ones  let 
go  on  the  preceding  day  are  tied  up  in  their  places.  Thus  all 
the  dogs  get  a  day's  liberty  frequently. 

In  addition  to  the  dogs  periodically  free  there  are  the  three 
pups,  the  nine  months'  old  dog  **  Yugor, "  which  I  bought  at  the 
Yugor  Straits  to  give  to  Mrs.  Harms  worth,  and  my  bear  dog, 
which  are  always  loose  and  frequently  in  the  house  around  the 
stove.  I  dare  not  let  loose  all  the  dogs  at  once,  for  when  in 
numbers  they  have  a  very  unpleasant  habit  of  fixing  on  one  un- 
fortunate dog  and  murdering  it.  They  killed  one  before  I  could 
get  the  dog-house  built,  and  Carlo  **  bagged  one  on  his  own  ac- 
count. They  have  been  very  well  up  to  the  present  and  free 
from  disease.  They  do  well- on  the  Spratfs  biscuit,  which  they 
have  had  almost  exclusively  for  three  months,  but  I  shall  give 
them  a  change  to  bearVmeat  soon — ^when  I  have  enough  for  our- 
selves and  them  too.  The  four  ponies  are  exercised  every  day 
when  the  weather  is  not  too  bad.  They  look  very  well,  and  ilieir 
coats  are  now  very  thick  and  long. 

WMiktr:  From  2  to  6  A.M.  calm.  At  8  a.m.  gentle  N.E.  by  N.  wind. 
From  3  till  midnight  light  winds  from  N..  N.N.E.»  and  N.W.  Fine  clear 
weather  thrnughnut.  .\t  4  A.M.  band  (arches)  of  auroral  light  across 
heavens  N.N.E.  through  zenith  S.S.\V. 

At  8  P.M.  a  few  auroral  streamers  in  N.  and  N.W.  At  2  P.M.  auroral  ser- 
pentine-shaped band  £.  through  zenith  to  W.  At  4  p.m  £.  to  S.W.  at  al- 
titude 10^. 
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Throughout  day,  since  2  A.M.,  constant  auroral  bands  and  streamers  E. 
to  S.VV.  and  W.  Bands  similar  to  that  of  4  P.M.  At  midnight  a  similar 
display  to  that  of  t6th  at  midnight. 

December  iSth^  Tuesday.— took  our  usual  walks  and  did 
various  odd  jobs  about  the  place.  The  moon  is  fast  declining. 
It  has  been  of  little  service  to  us  this  time,  owingf  to  the  over- 
cast weather.  It  has  been  impossible  to  take  observations  with 
the  theodolite  for- our  exact  latitude  and  longritude  since  the  ob- 
servatory was  fixed  up,  owing  to  the  gales  and  overcast  weather. 
Armitage  and  I  tried  to-day  during  a  break  in  the  clouds,  but 
before  we  had  completed  levelling  the  instrument  it  became 
entirely  overcast  again. 

I  have  asked  Armitage  to  instruct  Fisher  in  the  use  of  the  sex- 
tant and  compass,  and  I  am  taking  the  doctor  in  hand.  I  have 
given  him  a  few  lessons  in  the  use  of  the  sextant  and  artificial 
horizon,  utilizing  a  candle  to  do  duty  for  the  sun  or  a  star.  It 
answers  very  well  indeed. 

Weather:  Midnight  to  noon,  moderate  to  strong  and  gentle  N.W.  winds. 
From  noon  to  midnight^  light  airs  to  moderate  winds  from  S.W..  N.W.» 
W.N.W.,  N.,  and  N.N.E.  Gusty  in  earlier  part  of  day.  Fine  but  cloudy 
weather  generally.   Misty  at  times. 

December  igth^  Wednesday, — A  calm  clear  day  for  a  change. 
We  moved  the  sacks  of  oats  from  the  inside  of  the  dog-house  on 
to  the  roof,  as  the  dogs  were  pulling  them  about.  After  lunch 
Armitage  and  I  took  observations  of  Arcturus  and  Mars  with 
the  theodolite  for  time.  This  was  a  very  troublesome  operation 
and  a  cold  one,  for  in  a  temperature  of  thirty  odd  below  zero  the 
scales  become  very  difficult  to  read,  owing  to  their  becoming 
iced  over,  and  nothing  will  work  smoothly,  due  to  the  unequal 
e.xpansion  and  contraction  of  the  various  metal  parts.  The  oil 
of  the  theodolite  lamp  froze,  and  of  e(>iirse  woidd  not  burn. 
However,  we  pfot  fair  results  in  spile  of  it  all,  but  observing  un- 
der these  conditions  is  not  a  joy.  We  shall  take  an  observation 
of  the  pole-star  for  pusitiuii  to-morrow,  as  it  crosses  the  merid- 
ian alx'ut  TO  A.M.,  if  the  weather  will  allow  us.  The  moon  is 
waning  iubi.  It  has  been  of  little  use  this  time,  owing  to  cloudy 
skies. 

There  is  an  indescribable  charm  about  moonlight  Arctic  night 
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when  the  weather  is  fine.  The  great  dark  dome  of  the  heavens 
seems  so  far,  far  away.  The  stars  seem  to  twinkle  with  a  clear- 
ness that  pierces  everything.  There  is  a  stillness,  too — a  great 
wonderful  silence  that  impresses  one.  The  aurora,  with  its  ever- 
changing  shape  and  color,  is  a  constant  feast  for  our  eyes,  afford- 
ing a  never-failing  source  of  speculation  as  to  its  cause.    As  one 
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wanders  alone  over  the  rugged  ice-floes  thoughts  are  apt  to  turn 
towards  home,  thousands  of  miles  away,  where  life  is  going  on 
under  such  different  auspices  ;  to  wonder  how  dear  friends  are 
and  what  they  are  doing  :  to  the  dear  old  mother,  left  perhaps 
in  bad  health.  Is  she  still  alive?  Shall  I  ever  see  her  again?  are 
thoughts  which  chase  each  other  through  one's  brain. 

Suddenly  one  realizes  that  giving  way  to  sadness  does  no  good, 
and  determinedly  shuts  such  thoughts  out  of  one's  head,  but  one 
thinks  instead  of  discoveries  to  be  made,  problems  solved,  and 
great  things  to  be  accomplished. 
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Weather  :  At  2  A.M.  gentle  N.N.E.  wind.  At  4  A.M.  light  E.  airs.  Then 
to  8  P.M.  calm.  At  10  p.m.  light  E.  airs.  At  midnight  calm.  Fine  clear 
weather  throughout.  Loud  rushing  and  whistling  sounds  caused  by  ice 
pressure,  much  resembling  wind  rushing  through  leaves,  were  heard 
throughout  the  day.  Aurora  all  day  in  bands  and  streamers  chiefly  to  E. 
to  W.,  culminating  at  8  P.M.  in  a  brilliant  display  from  E.  to  VV.,  being  of 
spiral,  fanlikc.  and  circular  shapes.  Thick,  circular  masses  in  W.  extreme, 
sending  out  streamers  with  lateral  movements  to  N.  with  a  fringe  of  pris- 
matic coloring  which  again  closed  up  into  bands  and  moved  laterally  to  S. 
and  disappeared,  appearing  to  rise  as  it  did  so. 

December  20th,  Thursday. — Blowing  stiffly  from  the  E.N.E.  and 
N.E.,  increasing  in  strength  as  the  day  advanced,  with  driving 
snow.    This  is  a  fiendish  place  for  wind  ! 

The  following  is  Fisher's  report  on  the  flora  of  Franz-Josef 
Land  on  our  arrival  : 

*' On  Cape  Harents,  on  the  9th  of  September.  1X94,  no  phanero- 
gams were  to  be  seen  except  a  solitary  stunted  grass,  which  was 
much  too  imperfect  to  identify.  It  seems  to  have  been  frozen 
before  flowering.  Umbilicaria  and  a  few  other  small  lichens, 
"red"  and  "green"  sno>v,  and  a  ft  w  mosses,  composing  the  flora 
of  the  spot.  The  rocks  here  face  all  quarters,  hence  there  must 
be  no  lack  of  sunlight  in  summer,  but  it  is  doubtless  a  wind- 
swept locality. 

'*  Cape  Flora, — On  the  8th  of  September  we  arrived  here,  just 
in  time  to  see  the  last  flower  of  Papavcr  nndkauley  which  was 
much  battered  by  cold  wind,  two  petals  only  being  attached. 
Height  of  plant,  four  inches.  Fully  developed  capsules  were 
abundant  on  Cape  Flora.  The  solitary  flower  was  growing  with 
one  plant  of  Cochlearia  on  the  stone  wall  of  Eira  Cottage  on  the 
south  sick.  This  scurvy  grass  was  in  flower  and  fruit.  It 
seemed  to  be  less  affected  by  frost  than  the  pi>ppy. 

Saxifrai^d  ccroma  had  aiuahed  flowering  and  was  stunted 
and  diNcolored  by  frost. 

A/opiiiinis  alpinus,  sin.,  an  abundant  grass,  was  in  full 
flower;  another  grass,  probably  Toa  Alpina,  Z..,  was  too  far  gone 
to  be  of  anv  use.  Snvifrn<^n  oppositifolia  had  no  fruit-stalks  at- 
tached, s(j  that  it  is  im{)ossible  to  say  whether  it  had  flowered 
this  year  or  not.  However,  as  the  flnwers  ai)pear  in  May  and 
June,  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  for  the  total  disappearance  of 
the  fruit'Stalks,  considering  the  force  of  the  wind  here. 
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*^Stellaria  Sp,  was  barren.  There  are  about  as  many  lichens 
and  mosses  here  as  flowering  plants.  These  plants  are  all  growin  jjf 
on  a  bank  at  the  foot  of  the  talus.  The  bank  is  flat-topped  and 
elevated,  about  tifty  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  rugged  cliff,  which  rises  to  about  six  hundred  feet 
(appro.v.).  This  cliff  affords  little  shelter  from  any  wind.  There 
are  no  sheltered  spots  in  this  part  of  Franz-Josef  Land,  so  that 
the  flora  of  this  bank  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  that  of  South- 
ern Franz-Josef  Land. 

"From  what  we  know  of  the  flora  of  this  part  of  the  world,  it 
is  almost  certain  that  the  winter  of  1894  came  on  much  earlier 
than  usual.  Nevertheless,  it  was  evident  that  some  amount  of 
lairly  good  weather  had  favored  the  plants  during  the  short 
summer.  The  cold  weather  of  September  continued  up  to  the 
time  of  writing,  so  that  no  further  opportunities  for  investigate 
log  the  vegetation  (as  far  as  phanerogams  at  least)  occurred. 
**  December  /j, 

We  took  our  usual  walks  and  did  odd  jobs. 

]]\'atk^r :  At  2  A.M.  light  E  N  K,  breeze,  shifting  to  E.  at  4  .\.M.,  and 
gradually  increasing  to  strong  Im  *  /eat  noon.  At  8  p.m.  E.N.E.;  at  9  \  m. 
moderate  gale.  At  midni<j;}n  sirong  E.  gale.  Fine  clear  weather  till 
4  P.M.,  from  then  till  midnight  overcast.  One  hour  s  line  snow  and  four 
hours'  thick  snow,  and  driving  hard  from  2  p.m. 

December  21st,  Friday —  l^d^^t  night  at  7  p.m.  we  had  some  fried 
bear's  liver  again  after  it  had  been  soaked  in  boiling  water, 
served  with  a  joint  of  bear.  At  12.30  to-night  during  my  watch 
a  severe  headache  (both  frontal  and  at  the  crown  of  the  head) 
came  on  with  a  feeling  of  nausea.  This  continued  until  3  a.m., 
when  my  watch  ended  and  I  turned  in,  and.  with  the  exception 
of  some  headache,  I  had  recovered  at  9  a.m.,  when  I  turned  out. 
I  had  about  three  ounces  of  liver.  The  doctor,  Armitage, 
Maxim,  the  Russian,  Child,  and  Fisher  are  more  or  less  similarly 
affected.  Armitage  had  recovered  by  breakfast- time.  Child 
vomited  twice,  and  did  not  feel  well  again  until  this  evening. 
The  doctor  has  been  very  unwell  all  day,  likewise  has  Maxim. 
Fisher,  who  ate  only  a  very  little  liver,  soon  recovered.  We  are 
all  of  us  quite  satisfied  now  as  to  bear's  liver  being  poisonous — 
under  certain  conditions,  at  all  events.  It  is  probably  due  to 
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some  alkaloid  in  it,  or  to  the  action  of  the  juices  of  the  stomach 
upon  some  substance  in  the  bear's  liver,  which  then  becomes 
poisonous.  We  were  all  of  us  affected  from  five  to  six  and  a 
half  hours  after  eating  it.  The  doctor  cannot  account  for  it  in 
any  way.  He  has  taken  particulars  of  each  person's  case,  and 
I  have  desired  him  to  preserve  some  of  the  liver  in  spirit  for 
analysis  in  London  ;  also  I  have  told  him  to  try  a  little  on  one 
of  the  dogs,  but  Kane  in  his  book  says  it  does  not  affect  doj^s.* 

We  are  now  half-way  througli  Llie  Arctic  night,  and  nu  one  so 
far  looks  much  the  worse  for  this  constant  darkness,  monoto- 
nous to  the  last  degree  as  it  is.  We  arc  all  as  cheery  and  j«diy 
as  crickets,  and  everything  has  gone  very  smoothly  and  pleas- 
antly. 

It  is  blowing  a  gale,  with  driving,  hard,  cutting  snow  as  usual, 
now  from  the  northwest,  and  hardly  a  day  passes  without  our 
congratulating  ourselves  on  havuig  a  good  hut  in  such  an  utterly 
fiendish  climate  as  the  winter  in  this  spot  proves  to  be.  It  is 
impossible  to  have  regular  hours  for  exercise,  owing  to  tht* 
weather,  but  I  turn  out  all  hands  whenever  feasible. 

December  22d,  Saturday. — Th^-  doctor  is  still  a  little  seedy  from 
the  bear's  liver ;  every  one  else  is  now  all  right. 

The  members  of  my  party  have  been  occupied  in  removing 
furs  from  No.  3  to  No.  i  hut.  The  snow  drives  into  these  store- 
huts  badly,  and  it  is  impossible  to  stop  it  entirely.  It  is  a  much 
pleasanter  day,  and  a  clear  sky.  The  southern  sky  has  rather 
a  lighter  appearance  near  the  horizon  at  noon,  but  no  percepti- 
ble light  proceeds  from  there,  or  affects  the  constant  darkness 
which  prevails. 

Weather :  Gentle  to  moderate  W.N.W.  wind  to  7  a.m.  Then  light  W. 
airs  shifting  to  E.  at  10  A.M.  Calm  at  4  p.m.   Light  W.N.W,  wind  at  8 

*  Prc^eaaor  Vaughan  Harley,  of  University  College,  London,  who  kindly 
examined  for  me  the  liver  brought  back  for  that  purpose,  reports  that 

alcoholic,  ethereal  and  watery  extracts  of  liver  tissue  introduced  by  intra- 
peritoneal and  subcutaneous  injection  had  negative  results  in  dogs  and 
guinea-pigs,  and  a  dog  given  watery  extract  by  the  mouth  was  unaffected. 
Two  mice  subcutaneously  inoccul.itcd  with  i  c.c.  each  of  ethereal  extract 
died  three  days  afterwards,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  if  this  was  not  aoci- 
denul.  Watery  and  alcoholic  extracts  had  no  effect  upon  mice  when  sub- 
cutaneously injected.'* 
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P.M.;  N.W.  at  lo  I'.m.  Gentle  E.N. E.  wind  at  midnight.  Fine  and  clear 
to  8  A.M.,  and  from  then  till  midnight  overcast.  At  8  a..m.  snow  icilliiig  in 
steUate-shaped  crystals  similar  to  those  of  September  29th.  Ten  hours' 
snow.  Erected  the  anemometer  (Beckley's)  at  2  p.m.  over  the  stable,  nine- 
teeo  feet  from  the  ground,  well  clear  of  any  obstruction  (i  division  on  the 
anemometer  s  500  revolutions  of  its  cups)i. 

Pi  c ember  2jd^  Sunday, — Did  a  few  odd  jobs  about  the  place. 
Weather  is  vile  as  usual. 

December  24tky  Monday, — I  sent  down  to  the  ship  a  few  things 
as  presents  for  Christmas — including  fifty  tins  of  herring,  twenty 
tins  of  haddock,  twenty-eight  pounds  of  cheese,  four  bottles  of 
whiskey  (of  one  quart  and  a  half  each),  five  tins  of  cut  tobacco, 
four  large  bottles  of  pickles,  from  our  stores ;  and  the  carcass 
of  a  reindeer  which  had  been  saved  for  our  Christmas  dinner.  I 
also  sent  some  packs  of  cards  and  our  bagatelle-board  for  them 
to  use.  A  few  of  the  crew  serenaded  us  just  before  midnight. 

Driving  snow  and  high  wind  and  a  low  temperature  make  the 
weather  a  trifle  unpleasant  to-day.  Several  of  ray  fellows  got 
frozen  faces  when  out. 

Weaiker:  From  midnight  till  8  P.M.  fresh  to  gentle  and  moderate 
W.N.W.  wind.  At  10  p.m.  moderate  N.W.  wind.  At  midnight  W.N.W. 
Fine  but  hazy  weather  throughout  till  10  P.M.  and  then  calm.  Snow  driv^ 
ing  throughout.' 
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A  CHRISTMAS  FESTIVAL,  1895 

December  2^ihy  Tuesday  (Christmas  Day). — I  received  a  Christ- 
mas present  at  breakfast -time  in  the  shape  of  a  fictional  book, 
The  Paradise  of  the  North,  by  Lawson  Johnston,  and  a  Christ- 
mas-card from  Jeif reson.  He  had  intrusted  them  to  Armitage 
to  give  to  me  on  Christmas  Day.  It  is  very  nice  of  him.  All  the 
members  of  the  expedition  also  received  cards  from  him,  and 
were  much  appreciated  by  them.  I  received  a  note  from  the 
captain  saying  that  he  feels  too  unwell  to  dine  with  us  at  the 
hut  as  invited.  I  went  down  to  the  ship  to  wish  all  hands  a 
happy  Christmas,  and  inquired  if  there  was  anything  I  could  do 
to  render  it  so. 

I  fonnd  aH  looking  very  happy  and  comfortable.   The  stove 

blazini;  in  the  forecastle  shed  a  rosy  glow  over  the  rough  benches 
and  bunks,  aiui  the  jjaraffin-himps  hanging  from  the  deck  above 
lighted  up  the  rude  cabin.  Sunic  attempts  had  even  been  made 
at  dci-oration — a  dirtieult  thing  to  effect  in  a  land  of  ice  and  snow, 
where  all  is  dead  and  such  a  thing  as  a  green  leaf  docs  not  exist 
— with  colored  paper  and  weird  texts  of  truly  original  composi- 
tion. Poor  fellows;  in  s()iLe  of  all  the  i)rivations  and  many  dis- 
comforts incidental  to  their  life  in  this  desolate  region,  all  had  a 
cheery  word  to  say  and  a  word  of  thanks  for  the  little  we  can  do 
to  make  their  Christmas  something  like  a  *'  merry  "  one. 

When  leaving,  they  turned  out  on  deck  and  gave  me  three 
cheers,  and  sang  "  For  he's  a  jolly  good  fellow  and  their  spokes- 
man thanked  me  for  "ray  kindness,  and  for  having  considered  their 
comfort  in  so  many  ways  since  leaving  England."  It  amply  repaid 
me  for  any  little  trouble  I  might  have  given  myself  on  their  behalf. 

At  lunch  I  received  a  present  of  three  photographs  of  the 
Thames  at  Windsor  from  Child,  which  he  had  carefully  mounted. 

We  had  a  capital  dinner  at  seven  o'clock,  roast  bear  and  some 
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reindeer  sent  up  from  the  ship  beingr  the  joints,  which  were 
washed  down  with  two  out  of  our  three  remaining  bottles  of  a 
dozen  of  champagne  we  started  with.  We  carefully  reserved  the 
last  bottle  for  next  Christmas.  A  bottle  of  sherry  and  a  little 
port  followed.  We  also  tried  some  liqueur  manufactured  by  Child, 
which  has  been  christened  Liqueur  Polaris."  It  is  really  fairly 
good,  but  considering  that  it  is  made  of  sixty  overproof  spirit,  a 
little  goes  a  very  long  way  indeed. 

The  ship's  rook  has  succeeded  in  making  for  us  and  the  crew 
some  very  fun  plum-puddings,  minus,  however,  most  of  the 
usually  necessary  ins^rcdients.  lint  bear,  and  plum- pudding, 
more  or  lt»  without  the  phims,  made  a  very  fine  Christmas 
dinner.    Anyhow,  we  thouycht  so. 

At  dinner  I  proposed  as  the  hrst  toast  "The  health  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  of  Oreat  Britain,  Ireland,  and  Franz-Josef 
Land,  and  may  she  live  long  enough  to  be  proud  of  her  pos- 
sessions on  or  about  the  latitude  of  90°  north." 

I  then  proposed  the  health  of  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harmsworth  and 
all  our  friends."    The  doctor  drank  to  "  Mr.  Montefiore." 

Armitage  proposed  the  health  of  "Our  Leader,"  and  among 
other  complimentary  remarks  stated  that  "he  ('our  leader')  is  a 
bad  one  to  beat,  but  a  good  one  to  follow,  and  if  we  stick  to  him 
we  shall  be  all  right."  They  sang,  For  he's  a  jolly  good  fellow/' 
and  gave  me  three  cheers. 

I  replied,  thanking  the  members  of  the  expedition  for  the  way 
they  have  backed  me  up  and  assisted  me  in  what  work  we  have 
already  accomplished,  and  told  them  that  with  such  good  fellows 
as  they  I  feel  great  hopes  of  reaching  the  pole  if  only  the  land 
does  not  fail  us. 

I  then  proposed  the  health  of  Dr.  Nansen  and  his  party,  and 
wished  him  success.  We  thought  of  the  many  kind  friends  who 
will  be  giving  us  a  thought  to-day  and  drinking  ^uod  luck  to  us, 
anil  wished  that  they  could  see  us  here  safe  and  well,  uid  as  jolly 
as  sand-boys,  as  I  fear  that  the  non-return  uf  the  Wituhi'ard  "wWX 
cause  much  anxiety,  esjiecially  if  they  hear  of  our  g»'ing  ashore 
at  Kharborova.  The  circumstances  of  her  departure  from  Arch- 
angel too  did  not  look  promising.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there 
has  been  the  usual  brigade  remarking  *'  1  told  you  so  "  croaking 
out  their  raven-like  expressions  of  opinion  of  ill-fate,  and  that 
''the  ship  has  gone  to  the  bottom." 
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I  sent  the  captain  some  port-wine  and  a  few  cigars  down  to 
the  ship,  as  he  had  written  me  he  is  too  unwell  to  come  here  to 
dinner. 

We  spent  a  very  pleasant  evening,  and  every  one  much  en- 
joyed himself.  We  finished  up  the  evening  with  songs,  accom- 
panied by  the  musical  box,  the  walls  echoing  with  **  Rule  Britan* 
nia,     John  Peel,"  etc. 

Weather :  Moderate  W.N.W.  wind  till  6  a.m.  Then  till  lo  p.m.  un- 
steady in  the  N.,  N.VV.,  and  E.,  varying  between  light  airs  and  fresh  winds. 
At  midnight  moderate  N.E.  wind.   Fine  clear  weather  throughout. 

December  26th,  Wedtu  sday. — I  received  a  letter  from  the  first 
mate  thankiui;"  me,  on  behalf  of  himself  nnd  the  ship's  company, 
for  "  my  kindness,"  etc.  They  all  enjoyed  their  Christmas,  I 
think,  poor  chaps. 

A  pleasant  im[)r()vement  in  the  weather;  very  little  wind  for  a 
change,  and  a  ch  :ir  sky. 

December  2Sth^  I^riday. — ^Armitage,  who  had  come  on  watch  at 
8  A.M.,  awoke  me  at  that  time  to  tell  me  that  the  dogs  were  bark* 
ing  near  the  ship,  and  that  the  ship's  bell  was  ringing.  I  knew 
it  either  meant  a  bear  or  else  a  fire  on  board.  I  hurried  into 
some  of  my  clothes,  and  he  and  I  started  off  with  our  rifles.  On 
the  way  we  met  Blomkvist  and  two  other  men.  He  explained 
that  two  bears  had  come  to  the  ship,  and  that  he  and  Jenkins 
had  started  for  the  hut  with  a  rifle  to  tell  me,  but  that  one  of  the 
bears  had  "  gone  for  "  them  close  to  the  ship,  and  had  chased 
them  on  board ;  Jenkins,  through  slipping,  had  a  near  shave. 
They  then  rang  the  bell. 

On  getting  on  board  he  shot  the  bear  through  the  head  from 
the  deck  at  about  four  yards'  distance. 

I  saw  the  bear  put  on  board,  and  then  Armita^e  and  I  st  a  • 
ed  oft'  back  towards  the  hut,  as  the  other  bear  had  apj)arenilv 
cleared  out.  It  was  very  dark,  as  there  was  no  moon,  and  it  was 
quite  useless  to  look  for  him,  for  one  could  not  distinguish  such  an 
object  fifty  yards  distant  at  all.  We  had  not  gone  more  than  .1 
hundred  yards  when  shouts  and  the  ringing  of  the  ship's  bell 
fetched  us  back,  and  we  found  the  second  bear  prowling  round 
the  ship,  but  keeping  a  little  way  oft";  we  only  knew  he  was  near 
by  the  behavior  of  the  dogs.  I  lay  down  and  acted  the  movements 
of  a  seal  on  the  ice  to  draw  him  up,  and  immediately  two  of  the 
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dogs  rushed  barking  into  the  darkness,  and  I  followed  them,  and 
soon  could  make  out  "  Mr.  Bear  "  by  his  hissing  and  snarling. 
As  soon  as  he  spotted  Armitage  and  me,  he  came  at  us  at  a  good 
round  pace.  I  allowed  him  to  come  within  ten  yards,  and  then 
dropped  him  with  a  shot  throupjh  the  head,  and  he  fell  like  a 
stone,  (]uite  dead,  iiolh  are  fine  he-bears  in  jSfood  condition,  but 
with  nothing  whatever  in  their  stomachs  and  intestines.  These 
arc  the  only  bears  seen  since  November  14th.  Hunger  is  evi- 
dently making  these  chaps  bolder. 

A  pleasant,  cold,  calm  day,  but  very  dark. 

Armitage  and  I  tof)k  further  star  observations  in  the  after- 
noon and  evening  with  sextant  and  artihcial  horizon. 

Weatkar:  At  8  A.H.  moderate  decreasing  gale.  At  10  calm.  At 
noon  a  light  N.  wind,  shifting  to  N.W.  at  2  p.m.  At  midnight  light  N.W. 

wind.  Fine  clear  weather  throughout.  At  2  p.m.  auroral  streamers  to 
N.  and  N.W.»  with  a  fringe  of  prismatic  coloring.  Altitude  yf.  Bands 
across  heavens  from  E.  to  W.,  moving  laterally  from  N.  to  S.  at  frequent 
intervals  durini^  afternoon.  Ice  to  the  offing  cracking  and  roaring  loudly 
under  the  influence  of  tide  and  pressure. 

December  2gth,  Saturday. — I  set  the  carpenter  to  try  to  re- 
move the  green  paint  from  the  collapsible  tents,  as  it  has  become 
as  hard  as  a  rock  from  the  frost,  and  they  are  useless  in  their 
present  condition,  in  spite  of  the  maker's  assertion  that  **  his 
paint"  would  n(.)t  become  stiff  with  cold.  T  am  very  j.]^lad  now 
that  I  insisted  upon  one  beini^;  made  of  Willesden  canvas.  Peter- 
sen is  reducini^  the  elk-skin  boots  to  more  usable  proporiiuns  ; 
they  will  then  be  verv  serviceable.  One  day  is  as  like  another 
as  two  peas,  and  there  is  little  to  chronicle. 

Weather:  Wind  varying  between  gentle  and  moderate  N.W.  and 
W.N.W.  until  6  P.M.  At  8  p.m.  moderate  N.N.E.  wind.  At  10  P.M.  light 
K.  airs.  At  midnight  fresh  N.  wind.  Overcast  and  misty  weather  gener- 
ally. Fine  snow  for  four  hours.  Snow  driving  slightly.  Aurora  through- 
out day  generally  £.  to  W.  Altitude  lo**  to  50°. 

January  ist^  iSq^.  Tuesday. — So  dawns  a  new  year.  What  will 
it  bring  forth?  Shall  we  all  be  alive  this  time  twelvemonth, 
or  will  some  of  us  have  lost  the  numbers  of  our  mess?  Who  can 
say  ?  Maybe  our  dearest  wishes  will  be  well  on  the  road  to  real- 
ization  :  more  likely  disappointment  will  be  our  fate,  which  is 
the  common  end  of  most  hopes. 
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This  is  the  second  New-Year  in  succession  that  I  have  win- 
tered in  the  Arctic.  Last  year  I  spent  the  greater  part  of  this 
festive  season  in  a  snow-drift  on  the  frozen  shores  of  the  White 
Sea,  when  returning  from  my  expedition  through  Waigatz  and 
the  Bolshaia  Zemelskija  Tundra  country,  where  I  had  gone  to 
explore  and  thoroughly  test  all  the  furs,  sledges,  and  equipment 
I  intended  to  use  on  the  present  one.  I  am  sorry  for  the  ship's 
crew,  who  had  no  wish  or  intention  to  winter  here,  but  were 
caught  in  the  ice  like  rats  in  a  trap.  They  are  getting  very  tired 
of  it  all,  and  wish  themselves  at  home  again,  poor  chaps ! 

At  I  A.M.  I  went  for  a  walk,  taking  the  dogs  with  me,  as  far 
as  Sharpens  Rock.  No  moon  yet,  so  it  is  quite  dark,  day  and 
night,  although  when  the  sky  clears  there  is  a  very  faint  twilight 
at  noon  for  an  hour  or  so.  We  shall  be  very  thankful  when  this 
long  night  is  over. 

We  cut  a  view  to>day  through  the  drift  to  the  north  of  the 
observatory  to  put  up  a  mark  on  true  north,  to  use  when  ob< 
serving  with  the  magnetic  instruments.  We  put  some  more  of 
the  oats  in  sacks  upon  the  roof  of  the  stable.  Armitage  and  I 
at  6.30  P.M.  took  an  observation  of  the  pole-star  with  the  theod- 
olite to  s^et  the  true  north. 

We  had  (juite  an  aldernianic  dinner  at  7  p.m.  of  bear  anci  pud- 
ding, and  passed  the  evening  very  i>leasantly  with  smokes  and 
song.  I  intend  to  test  one  of  the  reindeer  sleeping-bags  to-night 
after  ray  watch  ends  at  3  a.m. 

Weather :  Lipht  W.  by  N.  aiui  \V.  winds  tiH  10  a.m.  At  noon  light 
variable  airs.  From  4  p.m.  till  niidnighi  light  to  strong  E.  by  S.  wind. 
Fine  clear  weather  throughout.  At  2  a.m.  auroral  streamers  extending  ail 
over  heavens.  Then  none  to  6  p.m.,  when  one  small  streamer  appeared  in 
N.W.  At  10  P.M.  streamers  W.  to  S.W.  at  altitude  lo^  to  70<>.  At  mid* 
night  corona  in  zenith  with  streamers  shooting  out  all  over  heavens, 
having  rapid  circular  and  lateral  motions.  Laid  out  our  true  meridian 
to-day. 

January  2d^  Wednesday, — After  my  watch  ended  at  3  a.m.  I 
took  a  reindeer  sleeping-bag  up  on  to  the  roof  of  the  hut  to  give 
it  a  trial.  I  wore  my  ordinary  cloth  clothes,  and  took  my  militza 
with  me  to  put  over  the  mouth  of  the  bag.  The  sleeping-bags 
are  of  reindeer-skin,  about  6  ft.  6  in.  in  length  and  36  in.  wide,  with 
an  aperture  at  one  end  buttoned  over  with  hide  loops  and  but- 
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tons,  through  which  one  gradually  forces  one's  body  to  get  in- 
side ;  the  loops  are  then  buttoned  over  again,  covering  up  the 
head  and  face.  The  thermometer  stood  at  twenty-three  degrees 
below  zero,  with  a  gale  of  wind  from  the  east  ;  so  the  weather 
was  all  I  could  desire,  and  a  bit  more,  to  give  it  a  good  test.  I 
camped,  with  no  other  cover  than  the  single  bag,  upon  the  flat 


THK  DOG-KENNKI.  AM)  LOG-STABLK  OUSERVATORY  AND  THERMOMKTER  SCREEN 

(ItY  MOONLItmi) 

roof  of  the  hut.  The  position  is  very  exposed  to  the  wind,  and 
also  out  of  reach  of  any  prowling  bear,  who  on  the  ground  might 
come  up  and  find  his  game  literally  bagged  for  him.  The  gale, 
combined  with  the  low  temperature,  made  my  night's  camp  a  very 
unpleasant  one,  especially  as  neuralgia  for  an  hour  and  a  half  did 
not  conduce  to  my  comfort.  I  was  half  afraid,  too,  of  being 
blown  off  the  roof;  my  militza  cover  was  carried  away,  as  like- 
wise was  my  cap,  which  I  had  stuffed  into  a  gaping  aperture  in 
the  sleeping-bag  to  endeavor  to  keep  out  the  wind.  I,  however, 
stuck  to  it,  and  managed  to  get  some  sleep ;  but  it  was  bitterly 
cold,  and  I  came  down  at  9.30  a.m.  with  both  my  hands  rather 
badly  frost-bitten,  bringing  down  my  sleeping-bag  and  militza 
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under  considerable  difficulties  in  the  driving  snuwand  high  gale, 
which  was  still  blowing-  with  unabated  force.  They  have  been 
distinctly  painful  all  day,  and  I  expect  I  shall  lose  the  nail  of  one 
finger,  I  found  the  bag  anything  but  satisfactory  in  several  re- 
spects, which  I  must  alter.  The  spring  tides  now  running  crack 
the  ice  very  much.  A  steady  roar  has  been  going  on  all  day 
among  the  floes. 

Wi'ixther :  Moderate  E.  by  S.  gale,  shifting  to  E.  at  6  a.m.,  and  E.S.E. 
at  2  P.M.,  decreasing  to  moderate  wind  at  lo  VM.  Fine  clear  weather  till 
4  A.M.P  and  from  then  till  midnight  overcast.  Nine  hours'  thick  snow  and 
four  hours'  light  snov,  and  snow  driving  hard  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  day. 

January ^d^  Thursday, — I  set  Petersen  to  alter  the  sleeping- 
bag.  I  am  quite  changing  its  form  by  making  it  to  draw  tight 
round  the  neck  and  having  a  hood  to  cover  the  head  ;  thus  keep- 
ing the  warm  air  inside,  and  the  cold  air  out,  and  avoiding  breath- 
ing inside  the  bag  itself,  which  causes  so  much  moisture*  I  shall 
try  this  form  of  bag  as  soon  as  it  is  finished. 

I  went  down  to  the  ship  and  saw  the  captain,  and  told  him  to 
obtain  from  the  cook  an  exact  statement  as  to  the  amount  of 
sugar  and  flour  remaining  on  board,  and  he  sent  up  a  letter  in 
the  afternoon  giving  me  these  particulars.  I  am  sending  supplies 
of  flour  and  sugar  down  to-morrow. 

Armitage  and  I  took  observations  with  the  dip-circle  to  obtain 
the  magnetic  meridian. 

W  ali  Lises  were  heard  in  the  distance  to  the  south  of  the  ship 
to-night. 

January  $th,  Saturday. — A  break  in  the  cloudy  sky  (occurred 
about  2  P.M.  for  an  hour  or  two;  we  took  advantage  of  it  lo  do  a 
little  ski-running  down  the  steep  slope  up  which  we  dragged  our 
stores  last  autumn,  now  drifted  up  into  a  less  precipitous  inc  line. 
The  top  of  the  slope  is  about  fifty  feet  above  sea-level,  and  the 
fine  lies  at  the  foot  of  it. 

The  skv  clouded  over  again  about  5  with  falling  snow  and 
a  rising  wind  from  the  east,  which  put  an  end  to  our  sport. 

The  ceiling  of  the  hut,  especially  over  my  cabin,  is  dripping 
with  water  owing  to  the  rise  of  temperature.  I  think  snow 
must  have  driven  into  the  space  between  the  ceiling  and  the 
roof. 
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The  needle  of  the  dip-circle  showed  a  disturbance  passing  over 
about  5.30  P.M.  I  And  that  to  keep  the  ship  in  sugar  till  the  end  of 
July  will  take  nearly  half  our  sugar,  or  650  lbs. 

January  6th^  Sunday, — put  it  to  the  vote  as  to  whether  prayers 
should  be  read  on  Sundays  or  not,  as  some  dislike  had  been  shown 
in  reference  to  it.  All  but  one  expressed  indifference  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  as  one  man  wished  it  I  directed  that  they  should  be  read, 
as  before,  in  the  future. 

As  the  weather  has  been  fine,  with  sky  clear  most  of  the  day, 
we  all  went  ski-running  down  the  slope  again. 

Armitage  and  I  took  observations  of  Mars  and  Arcturus  for 
longitude. 

I  set  Fisher  to  test  our  tinned  tomatoes  for  lead.  Thtjcannette 
Expedition  suffered  from  lead-poisoning  through  solder  havinj:^ 
been  allowed  to  fall  into  the  tins  when  Ik'Hiq;-  fastened  up.  <  )iirs 
are  American  tinned  tomatoes,  too,  and  may  be  contammated  in 
a  jjimilar  manner. 

January  ytli^  Monday. — My  cabin  is  again  dripping  with  water 
irom  the  ceiling.  I  had  some  ot  llie  boards  taken  off  the  roof, 
and  found  the  space  between  it  and  the  roof  filled  with  snow, 
which  had  driven  in  through  a  small  space  of  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  length  left  between  the  wall  and  the  roof,  and  the 
heat  of  the  hut  is  slowly  melting  it  when  the  temperature  rises 
outside.  X  had  five  hands  up  from  the  ship  to  assist  in  calking 
and  clearing  the  snow  out.  Most  of  the  expedition  were  engaged 
all  day  in  clearing  away  some  huge  snow-drifts  which  have  formed 
against  the  hut  inside  the  barriers,  one  reaching  to  the  roof  on 
the  southwest  side,  up  which  the  dogs  were  able  to  reach  our 
larder  of  bear's-meat  on  the  top. 

January  Bth,  Tuesday, — All  the  expedition  did  some  ski-running 
down  the  slopes ;  but  the  wind  has  hardened  the  snow  very  much. 
During  the  morning  they  were  engaged  in  cutting  through  and 
clearing  away  snow-drifts  near  the  hut.  In  separating  Sam  " 
and  Jinnie"  (two  Samoyad  dogs),  who  were  fighting,  I  got  my 
left  hand  bitten  in  three  places,  and  it  is  a  little  painful,  and  un- 
comfortable to  use  for  any  heavy  work. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  open  water  towards  Bell  Island  and 
Cape  Grant,  and  also  to  the  southwest  and  south  about  five  miles 
from  the  ship  in  those  directions,  and  two  miles  off  towards  Bell 
Island. 
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VVt-af/tt'r:  At  2  A.M.  gentle  N.E.  wind.  Light  S.E.  airs  at  4  A.M..  N.E.  at 
6  A.M.,  increasing  to  moderate  breeze  at  8  a.m.,  and  shifting  througli  N.E. 
and  N.  to  N.N.W.  Gentle  breeze  at  noon  from  N.N.W.  Light  W,  wind 
at  4  P.M.,  backing  to  gentle  N.N.W.  wind  at  8  p.m.  till  midnight. 

At  noon  observed  an  orange  glow  on  southern  horizon.  Cloudless  sky 
between  5  a.h.  and  2  p.m.  Overcast  between  3  p.m.  and  7  P.M.,  and  then 
fine  but  cloudy  weather.  Three  and  a  half  hours'  snow. 

January  gth,  Wednesday, — A  beautiful  moonlight  day,  without 
much  wind.  A  bear  was  seen  by  Smith  (the  second  engineer) 
from  the  ship  at  about  5  p.m.  near  the  berg  at  the  point.  He 
shouted  to  me,  as  I  had  walked  towards  the  ship,  being  attracted 
by  the  barking  of  the  dogs.  I  ran  back  for  my  rifle,  and  one  of 
my  men  and  I  started  in  pursuit.  The  bear  had  in  the  mean  time 
disappeared,  but  with  the  aid  of  the  dogs  I  got  on  his  tracks  and 
came  up  to  him  to  find  '"Rawing"  (one  of  our  best  bear  dogs) 
and  he  having  a[  sparring-match  on  the  top  of  a  berg  at  Bear 
Corner'*  about  a  mile  to  the  south  of  the  ship  on  the  floe.  I  suc- 
ceeded in  finishing  him  with  three  shots  from  my  Henry  Express. 
It  was  a  young  he-bear  fully  grown.  He  had  only  a  little  undi- 
gested brown  paper  in  his  stomach.  They  are  wonderful  animals 
for  eating;  anything:.  Nothing  seems  to  go  amiss  with  them. 
The  paper  he  had  of  course  ))ieked  up  from  a  rubbish  heap. 

Armitage  got  out  the  astronomical  telescope  and  had  a  look  at 
the  moun  and  Jupiter.  I  went  for  a  walk  at  10  p.m.,  accompanied 
by  one  of  my  men.  We  climbed  the  ice  slope  at  the  west  point 
of  Cape  Flora  lor  some  distance. 

My  hand  is  painful  and  swf»llen  from  the  bites  of  yesterday,  as 
also  are  the  glands  under  my  left  arm. 

Weather :  Gentle  N.  wind  at  2  A.M.  Fresh  and  moderate  N.W.  at  4  and 
6  A.M.,  decreasing  to  calm  at  noon.  Light  variable  airs  at  6  P.M.»  S.E.  at 
8  P.M.,  increasing  to  a  gentle  wind  at  midnight.  Cloudy,  overcast  weather 
till  6  A.M.  Fine  clear  weather  till  7  p.m.  generally.  Overcast  and  cloudy 
till  midnight. 

At  6  P.M.  a  circular-shaped  aurora  to  N.  and  N.W.  with  streamers. 

January  loth^  Thursday, — Snowing  and  blowing  most  of  the 
day.  I  mended  my  fur  finsko  with  twine — rather  a  neat  job,  I 
flatter  myself — ^although  my  lady  friends  might  quibble  at  my 
darning  operations. 

A  dog  was  heard  at  8  p.m.  barking  (as  if  at  a  bear)  up  the  talus 
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from  the  rocks  behind  the  hut.  The  talus  below  the  cliffs  is  a 
steep  stony  slope  of  about  40%  caused  by  the  weathering  and 
breaking  down  of  the  rocks  above ;  it  averages  about  six  hundred 
feet  in  height.  Burgess  and  I  started  off  with  our  rifles,  followed 
by  all  the  members  of  the  expedition  and  a  number  of  the  dogs. 
The  barking  still  continuing.  Burgess,  Heyward.and  I  climbed  the 
talus,  which  is  covered  with  ice  and  snow  and  very  steep,  making 
our  clamber  a  ditTiciilt  and  ralher  hazardous  one,  but  we  want 
more  fresh  meat,  and  a  bear  is  always  worth  a  little  trouble.  At 
last  we  reached  the  top  of  the  talus  under  the  rock  face,  six  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  sea,  somewhat  puffed  and  heated,  to  find  that 
the  dog  perched  up  there  was  yapping  at  nothing  at  all.  All  the 
other  members  of  the  party  had  turned  ii.u  k  after  going  a  short 
distance  up.  The  dogs  which  had  follnwicl,  ai)parently  exasper- 
ated at  the  deception  practised  upon  us  all,  at  once  set  upon  the 
barking  canine  and  would  have  killed  him  but  for  our  interven- 
tion. I  cannot  imagine  what  took  the  dog  up  to  such  an  inac- 
cessible point  to  bark  a  solo  by  himself !  I  am  inclined  to  think 
he  went  up  and  was  afraid  to  attempt  to  come  down  in  the  dark- 
ness, as  it  looks  very  much  like  a  pit  below  one  when  looking 
down. 

It  took  us  over  an  hour  to  climb  up,  and  longer  to  come  down, 
and  was  pretty  tough  work.  We  had  to  use  the  butt-ends  of  our 
rifles  to  knock  steps  in  the  ice-slopes  a  great  part  of  the  way  to 
get  any  foothold.  I  have  christened  the  dog  "  Joker,"  from  the 
practical  joke  he  played  us. 

IVeat/ur:  Gentle  to  strong  and  Iq^ht  E.S.E.  winds  till  8  P.M.  Light  N.E. 
and  N.  by  W.  winds  till  midnight.  Overcast  throughout.  Misty  from 
noon  till  10  P.M.  Nine  and  a  hall  hours'  snow. 

January  ink,  Friday. — A  rise  in  temperature  to  25°  F.  Three 
of  us  did  some  ski  ing  down  the  steep  slopes  by  "Head  Dog 
Gully,"  where  *'  Carlo"  killed  a  dog,  on  to  the  floe.  The  snow 
was,  however,  very  sticky  and  bad  going.  Snowing  all  the  time. 

WeatMer:  Light  airs  and  winds  from  W.  and  W.S.W.  till  10  a.m.  Then 
light  to  gentle  S.W.  breeze  to  6  p.m.  At  8  v.w.  moderate  W.  wind.  At  lo 
P.U.  gentle  N.W.  by  N.  breeze.  At  midnight  moderate  N.  wind.  Overcast 
and  miny  weather  almost  throiigliout.  Eij^lit  and  a  half  hours'  snow.  I 
shUied  the  wind  thermometers  to  the  anemometer  pole* 
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January  12th,  Saturday, — Colder  again,  it  being  15^  below  aero 
this  morning.  I  have  again  lent  the  crew  our  bagatelle-board. 
Their  life  must  be  rather  monotonous,  poor  fellows.  They  fetched 
one  of  our  large  casks  to  pickle  the  bear-skins  in. 

A  dog  was  found  at  8  p.m.  lying  near  the  observatory,  at  his 
last  gasp.  I  picked  him  up  and  carried  htm  into  the  house,  where 
he  died  on  being  brought  in^  in  spite  of  injections  of  whiskey  and 
artificial  respiration  being  tried  upon  him.  On  examining  him  an 
eruption  was  found  on  his  body,  and  he  had  lost  a  good  deal  of 
hair  from  the  abdomen,  suggesting  mange,  but  nothing  to  show- 
any  cause  of  death,  unless  the  loss  of  hair  exposing  him  to  the  cold 
accounts  for  it.  We  buried  him  in  the  ice-bank  on  the  edge  of 
the  cliffs.  I  hope  he  died  of  nothing  contagious.  I  shall  care- 
fully watch  the  other  dogs. 

January  ijihy  Sunday. — I  went  for  a  walk  on  the  floe  this 
morning  as  far  as  "Rear  Corner,"  and  again  at  10  p.m.,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  tiie  southwest  past  that  point.  There  is  evi- 
dently less  wind  off  shore,  as  the  snow  lies  thicker  and  less  hard 
out  there.  There  has  been  much  pressure  about  a  mi!e  and  a 
half  from  the  ship,  hummocks  being  piled  up  ten  or  fifteen  feet 
high.  The  position  of  the  Windward  is  out  of  the  force  of  the 
tideway  and  current,  and  removed  from  the  running  pack. 

I  took  with  Armitage  observations  of  the  pole-star  for  true 
north,  making  it  as  before,  and  also  of  Mars  for  latitude  ;  he 
makes  our  latitude  to  be  7 9**  57'  30"  N.,  or  nearly  as  on  previous 
occasions. 

All  of  us  were  again  weighed  this  evening,  our  weights  being 
much  as  when  weighed  three  weeks  ago.  I  have  increased  by 
three  pounds,  and  another  man  by  one  and  a  half  pounds.  This 
now  makes  my  weight  13  stone  7  lbs.  I  set  the  doctor  and  Maxim 
to  carefully  examine  all  the  dogs  for  any  skn  or  other  disease. 
They  found  only  one  dog,  "  Mickie,"  slightly  affected  by  rash  on 
the  abdomen,  which  is  evidently  a  little  irritable,  and  the  hair  t$ 
coming  off  a  little  around  it.  The  dog  is  quite  well  in  all  other 
respects.  The  doctor  is  making  some  sulphur  ointment  for  it, 
and  will  give  the  (\og  some  sulphur  intenjully. 

Jamiary  iph,  Monday. — Snowing  and  blownvijj  hard  most  of 
the  day,  with  towards  nig;ht  a  temperature  of  23^  F.  below  zero. 
A  very  unpleasant  day,  and  very  dark,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  supposed  to  have  a  moon  now.    I  took  a  walk  about 
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noon,  but  owing  to  the  darkness  it  was  difficult  to  avoid  tumbling 
about,  so  had  one  or  two  nasty  spills  over  hummocks.  Two  others 
and  I  were  engaged  in  the  afternoon  in  removing  some  drifts 
around  the  house.  This  is  an  extraordinarily  changeable  climate 
here,  with  its  great  fluctuations  of  temperature. 

IVtaiker:  At  2  A.M.  fresh  E.  wind,  increasing  to  fresh  gale  at  4  a.m.,  de- 
creasing between  6  and  8  I'.m.  to  moderate  E.  by  S.  wind.    Light  airs  from 

E.S.E.  at  noon.  At  1.15  p.m.  shifted  to  N.E..  and  rapidly  rose  to  a  mod- 
erate gale.  At  4  and  6  p.m.  fresh  and  strong  N.  wind.  At  8  r.M.  strong 
N.M.W.  wind,  increasing  and  veering  to  fresh  N'.E.  gale  at  midnight.  At 
2  A.M.  cloudless  but  misty.  At  4  a.m.  till  midnight  overcast  misty  weather, 
frequently  squally  between  4  p.m.  and  midnight.  Seventeen  hours'  fine 
powdery  snow.   Four  hours  thick  bnow.  Gusts  during  gale  of  force  7  to  10. 

January  i^th,  TiiiMi\iy. — Went  down  to  the  ship  at  i  p.m.  The 
skipf)er  tells  me  thai  he  is  again  nearly  out  of  oil  and  that  he  has 

no  (jalmcal. 

The  members  of  the  expedition  engaged  in  clearing  away 
snow-drifts  around  the  house. 

January  i6tfi,  Weiitusday. — I  sent  the  skipper  some  oatmeal 
and  oil.  The  returning  sun  now  makes  perceptible  difference  to 
the  light  for  an  hour  or  two  about  noon  if  the  sky  is  clear. 

Clearing  away  snow-drifts  for  exercise.  Nothing  very  excit- 
ing— darkness,  cold,  monotony,  that  is  our  usual  day's  round. 
The  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  to-morrow.  Such  is  an  Arctic 
winter. 

January  17th,  Thursiiay, — ^After  my  watch  at  2  a.m.  I  took  the 
altered  sleeping-bag  on  to  the  roof  to  try  it  by  sleeping  in  it  there, 
the  advantage  of  the  roof  being  the  freedom  from  bears  and  ex- 
posure to  the  weather.  The  temperature  at  31°  below  zero,  but 
no  wind.  This  time  I  had  not  to  hold  on,  but  lay  in  comparative 
comfort,  and  slept,  or  would  have  slept,  but  for  outward  dis- 
turbances. 

A  bear  was  evidently  prowling  around,  which  was  shown  by 
the  behavior  of  the  dogs,  but  although  I  several  times  rolled  out 
of  my  furry  bag  and  walked  to  the  top  of  the  cliffs  overlooking 
the  floe,  I  could  not  see  him.  At  6  a.m.  I  came  down  and  got  my 
rifle  and  searched  for  him  on  the  floe,  for  by  the  way  the  dogs 
rushed  out  upon  the  plateau,  barking  violently,  I  felt  sure  he  had 
come  within  sixty  or  seventy  yards  of  the  hut.   I  could  not  find 
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him,  however,  as  it  was  too  dark  to  see  more  than  a  few  yards 
ahead. 

In  the  evening  I  gave  the  doctor  a  lesson  in  the  use  of  the  sex- 
tant and  artificial  horizon.  Armitage  and  I  took  observations  of 
Mars  and  Arcturus  with  the  theodolite  at  2  p.m.,  and  got  out  the 
astronomical  telescope  to  view  and  time  the  eclipse  of  one  of 
Jupiter's  satellites  at  4.30  p.m.,  but  a  mist  prevented  this. 

Weather:  Moderate  wind  to  gale  between  N.W.  and  W.N.W..  with  furi' 
ous  gusts  of  force  6  to  9  throughout  the  day.  From  midnight  to  10  A.M. 
misty  all  round  near  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Fine  and  clear»  though 
cloudy  at  times  overhead. 

January  18th,  Friday. — The  temperature  again  down  to  31°  be- 
low zero,  and  a  stiff  breeze,  increasing  as  the  day  advanced.  Took 
a  walk  out  to  "Bear  Corner"  in  the  morning.  While  at  lunch, 
Sunding  came  up  to  say  that  a  bear  had  been  seen  close  to  the 
ship  a  few  minutes  before  he  left  there.  Armitage  and  I  started 
off  with  our  rifles  and  some  of  the  dogs,  and  after  casting  about 
for  some  time  managed  to  get  the  dogs  on  to  the  track  of  the  bear, 
which  was  making  off  towards  the  open  water  to  the  south  of  the 
ship.  After  a  long  chase  in  the  darkness  of  over  two  miles,  I 
succeeded  in  coming  up  with  him,  and  killed  him  with  one  shot 
from  my  double  Express  rifle.  Armitage  joined  me,  having  got 
behind  in  the  chase,  and  I  sent  him  back  to  the  ship  to  bring  up 
a  sledge-party  and  sledge,  I  staying  by  the  bear  to  avoid  the 
very  good  chance  otherwise  of  losing  the  spot  in  the  dark,  owing 
to  the  distance  from  the  ship.  I  took  a  seat  on  a  hummock  for 
a  few  minutes,  feeling  rather  blown  and  warm  after  my  chase, 
but  soon  the  cold  made  itself  felt,  the  bitter  wind  and  driving 
snow  blew  through  my  clothes,  and  I  was  soon  glad  to  march 
rapidly  up  and  down  to  keep  from  freezing.  In  the  fli-^Uince  the 
roar  of  ice-pressure  thundered  out  in  the  darkness,  and  around 
was  a  nearly  dim  white  circle  of  i(  e  blocks  which  was  every  now 
and  then  quite  obliterated  by  a  vit^lent  gust  of  wind  carrying 
with  it  a  cloud  of  tine  powdery  snow.  Occasionally  I  blew  my 
whittle  and  " roo-oo-ee-ed  " — an  Australian  bush  call — to  aid 
Arnuia;j:e  in  tinding  me.  And  so  the  time  passed  on.  After  a 
lon^  wait  he  led  them  back  to  the  spot,  having  marked  his  course 
by  the  stars.  We  had  a  very  heavy  pull  over  the  rough  hura- 
mocky  ice  in  the  darkness  and  in  the  teeth  of  a  gale  of  wind,  driv- 
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ing  snow  before  it,  and  a  temperature  of  31°  F.  below  zero. 
Most  of  us  got  more  or  less  frost-bitten  about  the  face  or  hands  ; 
and  two  of  the  men  have  large  blisters  on  their  wrists.  I  had 
the  party  up  at  the  hut  afterwards,  and  entertained  them  at  tea. 
The  wind  to-day  much  increased  in  force  as  we  approached  Cape 


A  HEAR-IIUNT  IN  THE  POLAR  NIGHT 

Flora,  the  snow  at  a  distance  from  the  land  being  comparatively 
soft,  and  indicating  that  there  has  been  much  less  wind  seaward. 

Weather:  Light  to  gentle  N.W.  wind  to  6  a.m.  At  8  A.M.  gentle  to 
moderate  N.E.  wind,  increasing  to  moderate  wind  at  noon,  and  strong 
breeze  at  4  P.M.,  veering  to  N.N.E.  at  8  p.m.  Moderate  X.E.  by  N.  gale 
at  10  P.M..  and  the  same  from  N.E.  at  midnight.  Fine  clear  weather  gen- 
erally.   Cloudy  and  misty  at  limes.    At  8  A.M.  auroral  streamers  in  E.  and 
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S.W.  at  fronf  $0°  to  70^  altitude.  At  noon  indistinct  corona  in  zenith  with 
streamers  radiating  all  round  heavens*  evidently  very  distant.  At  4  P.m. 
auroral  band  across  heavens  E.  through  zenith  to  W.  with  a  number  of 
brilliant  fan-shaped  streamers  to  N.W.  and  W.,  colored  at  cdf::es  rose  and 
careen.  At  6  p.m.  a  band  from  E.  throufjjh  S.  to  W.  At  8  p.m.  similar 
bands,  altitude  5'^  to  20^.    Midnight,  streamers  in      E.N.E.,  and  W. 

January  igth,  Saturday.  —  Went  fur  a  walk.  *»n  the  Hue  past 
"Bear  Corner.  "  A  moderate  gale  was  blowing  at  the  hut  and 
ship,  but  decreased  to  a  light  breeze  as  I  gut  away  from  the 
shore,  and  on  my  return  I  walked  into  it  again  as  I  approached 
the  land. 

Thf'  sun  is  ray)idly  retnrtTini^f  now,  giving  quite  a  moderately 
light  twilight  for  an  hour  or  two  about  noon. 

Wfathcr :  At  2  A.M.  strong  N.E.  wind,  v^eering  to  N.E.  by  N.  at  8  a.m. 
and  light  N.  by  E.  wind  at  10  a.m.  At  noon  N.l'.  At  2  p.m.  variable 
winds.  From  4  to  10  P.M.  moderate  to  fresh  N.E.  wind.  At  midnight  gentle 
K.N.E.  wind.  Fine  clear  weather  throughout.  At  2  A..M.  two  small  stream- 
ers in  zenith.  At  4  a.m.  a  regular  band  across  zenith  N.E.  to  S.W.  At  6 
A.M.  corona  with  streamers  radiating  from  it  around  heavens.  At  noon  two 
small  streamers  in  N.W.  At  2  p.m.  sinuous  auroral  band  £.  to  W.  At  % 
P.M.  auroral  band  E.  through  S.  to  W.,  at  altitude  5^  to  15°.  At  9.15  p.m. 
corona  in  zenith  streamera  around  heavens,  moving  round  and  disappear* 
ing  at  9.25  P.M.  At  10  p.m.  auroral  bands  and  streamers  in  N,  and  N.W. 
At  midnight  band  at  N.E.,  altitude  6^. 

January  2oth^  Sunday, — "William  **  came  up  as  we  were  finish- 
ing breakfast  to  say  that  a  bear  was  near  the  ship.  I  started 
Armitage  and  Burgess  off  with  rifles  and  dogs  in  chase.  As  it 
was  my  turn  for  a  bath  that  morning,  I  was  at  that  moment  en- 
gaged in  taking  it.  However,  I  followed  as  soon  as  I  could  tum- 
ble into  my  clothes.  Armitage  succeeded  in  killing  it  on  the 
top  of  a  berg,  where  it  was  sparring  with  the  dogs,  to  the  west 
of  the  ship.  It  proved  to  be  a  very  large  he-bear.  I  turned  out 
the  crew  and  we  sledged  it  to  the  ship. 

Armitage  and  I  went  for  a  walk  about  12.30  p.m.  past  "Bear 
Corner."  Tried  to-day  in  the  government  .303  rifle  some  rifleitc 
and  g^overnment  cordite  cartridges,  which  I  had  kept  all  through 
the  winter  under  tlie  thermometer  screen,  and  which  had  been 
siil)iected  to  a  temperature  as  low  as  38°  below  zero.    Found  on 

tiring  that  they  are  quite  undamaged.    The  rifle,  now  that  only 
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paraffin  and  not  oil  is  used  on  the  bolt,  acts  perfectly,  and  does 
not  clog  as  before.  Early  in  the  autumn,  with  the  striker  oiled 
in  a  temperature  of  about  zero,  the  oil  froze  and  the  striker 
stuck,  with  the  result  that  the  gun  would  not  go  off,  an  awkward 
predicament  with  a  rowdy  bear. 

Weaiktr:  Calm  till  6  p.m.,  then  light  airs  and  winds  till  midnight  from 
E.S.E.   Fine  clear  weather  throughout. 

At  2  A.M.  band  from  E.N.E.  over  zenith  to  W.S.W.  At  i  a.m.  corona  in 
ttnith  with  streamers  radiating  around  heavens,  especially  in  S.and  E.  At 
4  P.M.  brilliant  pale-green  thick  auroral  band  from  E.  to  W.,  waved  in  out« 
line.  At  6  p.m.  five  bands  across  sky  from  E.  thrmij^h  zenith  to  \V.,  coming 
to  a  common  focus  at  each  point.  At  S  r.M.  two  bands  E.  through  S.  to 
W.»  altitude  lo*^.   At  midnight  a  (ew  cumulus-like  patches  N.W.and  S.W. 

J  a, mar y  2  is/,  Monday. — East  and  southeast  winds  to-day,  with- 
out an  immediate  rise  of  temperature  or  snow  as  usually  expe- 
rienced. Evidently  the  open  water  to  the  east  and  southeast 
has  frozen  over  durinp^  the  recent  com[)arativcly  calm  weather. 
I  noticed  to-day  how  readily  red  absorbs  heat  by  means  of  rays 
of  light.  The  frost  has  not  formed  on  the  red  jiortion  of  the 
pattern  on  the  felt  covering  the  walls  near  the  door,  but  has 
thickly  (m  the  surroundinpf  j?ray,  leaving  the  red  (juite  bare. 
The  ice  otT  the  land  is  very  noisy  to-day,  having  been  shrieking 
and  roaring  continuously.   It  is  evidently  in  considerable  motion. 

The  mate  came  up  from  the  ship  for  shovels  and  a  pick  to 
remove  the  snow,  ice,  and  rubbish  from  the  port  side,  as  I  had 
pointed  out  to  the  skipper  that  this  must  be  done,  or  there  will 
be  trouble  in  getting  the  ship  free  in  the  summer.  It  is  a  day 
or  two  since  the  neap  tides. 

IVta/Aer:  At  2  A.M.  light  S.E.  wind.  At  4  a.m.  gentle  E.S.E.  wind,  de- 
creasing to  light  breeze  at  8  a.m.  and  veering  at  midnight  to  E.  by  S.  Fine 
clear  weather  till  noon,  and  from  then  till  midnight  misty. 

At  2  A.M.  a  similar  aurora  to  that  of  midnight  of  2otb.  At  4  A.M.  the 
same  in  E.  and  S.E.  At  8  a.h.  corona  in  zenith  with  streamers  radiating 
from  it  between  W.  (through  N.)  to  E.  At  4  p.m,  a  band  from  E. 
(through  S.).  Altitude  40^.  At  10  p.m.  faint  but  numerous  arches  all  over 
the  heavens,  chiefiy  £.  to  W.  and  intercrossing. 

January  22d,  Tuesday. — The  sun  will  rise  again  for  the  first  time 
this  year  one  month  from  to-tlay  (February  22d),  We  count  the 
days  like  a  school- boy  does  the  hours  to  his  holidays.   For  the 
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sun  means  better  health,  better  temper,  better  spirits,  and  this 
monotonous  existence  will,  at  all  events,  improve,  and  we  can 
start  our  march  northward.  Even  the  hour  or  two  of  dawn-like 
twilight  which  we  now  have  at  mid-day  has  an  exhilarating  and 
cheering  effect  on  every  one,  which  lasts  throughout  the  day.  I 
now  turn  every  one  out  at  mid-day  for  a  walk  of  three  or  four 
miles,  as  mid-day  and  midnight  are  no  longer  exactly  alike. 

January  2jd,  Wednesday. — To-day  I  went  for  a  walk  about 
12.50  P.M.  with  the  dogs  on  the  iloe.  When  about  one  and  a  half 
miles  to  the  west  of  the  ship  I  came  across  a  bear  and  put  the 
dogs  on  to  him,  and  started  off  for  the  hut  to  get  my  rifle.  The 
ship  people  heard  the  barking  of  the  dogs  as  the  bear  made  for 
the  shore,- and  rang  the  shtp*s  bell,  not  knowing  that  I  was  al* 
ready  on  the  floe.  Met  Armitage  and  Dunsford  with  rifles  on 
my  way.  The  bear  made  for  the  land  and  mounted  the  talus 
below  the  rocks  of  Cape  Flora.  After  a  long  run  I  clambered 
up  the  steep  slope  and  got  within  fifty  yards  of  him,  but  he  then 
made  off  along  the  top  under  the  rocks  towards  the  west,  and  as 
the  light  was  very  dim  I  was  afraid  of  hitting  a  dog, so  abstained 
from  tiring,  but  hoped  to  get  nearer  to  him.  He,  h<^wever, 
cleared  out  towards  tlie  ice-slopr^,  atul  I  never  saw  him  aecain, 
for  after  descending  the  tahis  w  iLh  .is  much  speed  as  possible.  I 
heard  the  barking  of  the  dogs  away  over  the  distant  g-lacin. 
This  I  ascended  for  about  three-quarters  of  its  altitude,  but  the 
sound  of  the  dogs  had  died  away  by  the  time  I  reached  this 
|>oin(  All  the  rest  of  the  party  had  returned  to  the  linT  The 
light  ou  the  glacier  with  a  mist  was  so  bad  that  the  ice  unniedi- 
ately  under  one's  feet  could  not  be  distinguished,  and  hollows 
and  rises  had  one  uniform  appearance  owing  to  all  absence  of 
shadow,  rendering  falls  innumerable.  A  stiff  wind  had  got  up, 
preventing  the  hearing  of  any  barking.  I  stopped  and  blew  my 
whistle  to  try  and  recall  the  dogs.  Two  only  returned  ('*  Beauty" 
and  "  Jinnie  "),  although  I  waited  for  half  an  hour,  blowing  con- 
tinuously. It  was  quite  useless  trying  to  look  for  them,  owing 
to  the  mist  and  darkness  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  direction 
in  which  they  had  gone,  and  clambering  about  on  the  glacier  un- 
der these  conditions  was  a  little  dangerous.  After  my  return  to 
the  hut,  having  had  something  to  eat,  I  started  west  again,  ac- 
companied by  Fisher  and  the  doctor,  and  we  blew  our  whistles  to 
try  and  recover  our  four  dogs  (*'  Rawing,'*  "Nimrod,"  "  Sammie," 
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and  "Sallie").  At  11  p.m.  to-night  they  have  not  returned,  so  I 
have  organized  five  search  parties  to  look  for  them  to-morrow  if 
they  have  not  come  back.   Am  anxious  about  them. 

Weather:  Light  vanablo  airs  and  calm  throughout.  Cloudy  and  misty 
at  times.  At  10  p.m.  a  few  cloud -like  and  serpentine  -  shaped  auroral 
patches  and  trands  in  zenith  and  W.S.W.  moving  to  eastward. 

January  iph^  Thursday, — Sent  out  five  search  parties  to  look 
for  the  missing  dogs  in  different  directions,  each  with  rifles  and 
whistles.  It  is  a  beautiful  calm  day,  with  a  clear  sky  and  a 
temperature  below  zero  and  lighter  at  mid<day  than  it  has  yet 
been  at  all.  The  stars  shone  brightly  at  noon  with  a  little 
aurora. 

Having  started  off  these  parties,  Armitage  and  I  took  our  line 
across  the  floes  in  the  direction  of  Cape  Grant,  but  were  stopped 
by  an  open  stream  of  water  about  three  miles  and  a  half  to  the 
west  of  the  ship.  We  then  proceeded  up  the  channel  between 
Bell  and  Mabel  Islands  and  Cape  Flora,  firing  shots  and  blowing 
our  whistles  frequently,  and  finally  returned  along  the  foot  of  the 
glacier  upon  which  the  dogs  were  last  seen.  On  getting  back 
we  iouihl  all  Liic  parlies  had  returned  unsuccessful,  ll  was  quite 
dark  by  2  p.m.  again. 

January  2f,tlt,  I-riday. — lilou  ing  a  gale,  with  a  temperature  of 
twenty-six  degrees  below  zero.  Too  severe  to  send  out  search 
parties.  It  is  bad  weather  f(jr  our  poor  dogs,  but  the  wind  being 
from  the  north,  if  they  should  have  strayed  in  that  direction,  it 
rnav  induce  them  to  come  south,  owing  to  an  inclination  all  ani- 
mals have  in  severe  weather  to  turn  and  move  with  their  backs 
to  the  wind.  Started  off  just  before  noon  for  the  glacier,  which 
I  ascended  for  some  distance,  but  could  find  no  trace  of  the 
dogs.  The  wind,  with  the  low  temperature  (it  must  have  been 
lower  than  thirty  below  zero  on  the  glacier),  was  very  trying ; 
it  whistled  through  my  clothes  and  froze  part  of  the  inside  of 
my  right  thigh  so  that  I  had  to  stop  to  rub  it.  It  conveyed  a 
sensation  somewhat  resembling  a  hot  coal.  The  whistle  which 
I  carried  in  my  breeches  pocket  stuck  to  my  lips  and  burnt 
them,  and  it  took  me  fully  a  minute  to  release  it,  leaving  a  blister 
behind.  Later  on  in  the  day,  when  the  wind  had  fallen  a  little, 
I  went  east  on  my  search,  but  it  all  ended  fruitlessly. 

Shall  send  out  search  parties  to-morrow  if  the  weather  is  not 
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too  severe,  leaving  at  lo  A.M.,  so  as  to  secure  all  the  twilight  given 
to  us. 

January  26th^  Saturday, — Sent  out  two  search  parties  to  en- 
deavor to  find  our  dogs,  and  Armitage  and  I  formed  a  third  by 
going  round  the  point  of  Cape  Flora  up  Miers  Channel  and 
back  through  Windy  Gully.  The  two  parties  left  at  to  a.m.  with 
a  sh'ght  breeze  blowing  and  a  temperature  29^  below  zero,  carry- 
ing lanterns,  as  I  thought  the  light  might  attract  the  dogs'  at- 
tention if  any  were  in  view.    Armitage  and  I,  after  going  a 
short  distance,  found  the  wind,  which  was  from  the  north,  rapidly 
increase  in  force  until  it  blew  a  trc<h  Lj^alc  and  as  we  rounded 
the  point  it  blew  directly  in  our  faces,  makiiij^  an  advance  very 
ditficult  and  tryint^  indeed.    We  proceeded  by  walking  forward 
for  fifty  yards,  when  we  tnrnccl  <»ur  hacks  to  the  wind  for  a 
miiuite.  and  then  went  on  again.    We  had  no  furs  on,  but  our 
faces  were  covered  up  with  the  exception  of  our  eyes.   The  tine, 
hard  snow  driven  oft"  the  glaciers  before  the  wind  did  not  in- 
crease the  Comfort  of  our  march,  but  rut  our  eyes  like  shot 
We  struck  up  Miers  Channel  for  some  distance  until  we  came 
well  within  sight  of  Windward  Island,  to  try  and  hit  off  the 
tracks  of  the  bear  and  dogs.   We  then  crossed  over  on  to  the 
glacier  on  the  north  side  of  Windy  Gully,  where  some  distance 
up  we  came  across  thcni,  trending  downward  in  the  direction  of 
Windward  Island.    The  snow,  however,  was  so  hard  that  they 
could  only  be  followed  a  very  short  distance,  but  doubtless  they 
have  gone  up  Miers  Channel  directly  north.   We  then  turned 
back  towards  the  hut  through  Windy  Gully,  where  the  wind 
blew  an  absolute  blizzard  with  a  temperature  of  forty  below 
zero.  We  fairly  ran  for  our  lives,  feeling  that  something  serious 
would  happen  if  we  did  not  get  to  shelter  soon,  for  the  bitter 
wind  fairly  whistled  through  us.   I  got  the  outside  of  my  right 
thigh  and  the  inside  of  my  left  frost-bitten  through  my  clothes, 
making  walking  a  difficulty,  also  my  hands  and  the  small  por- 
tion of  my  face  round  my  eyes  left  exposed  were  frozen,  and  my 
half-chronometer  watch  in  my  waistcoat  pocket  stopped  for  two 
hours — no  doubt  from  the  cold,  which  is  always  liable  to  cause 
it.    Armitage  was  similarly  inconvenienced,  but  was  not  frost- 
bitten quite  as  sharply  as  I  was.    On  returning  to  the  hut  at 
2  P.M.  we  found  that  the  other  two  parties  had  returned  after 

going  only  a  short  distance.   I  was  very  glad  they  did  not  go  on, 
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or  somethings:  serious  migfht  have  happened.  I  feel  as  if  I  had 
been  badly  kicked  by  a  horse  on  both  thighs  to-nicfht  where 
frost-bitten,  and  have  a  bruised  sensation  in  them.  Am  afraid 
our  dogs  are  done  for  in  this  fiendish  weather  vv  ith  no  food,  but 
I  d*»u  t  despair  of  them  yet  returning,  for  on  Nares's  Expedi- 
tion dogs  were  away  for  much  longer  periods,  but  in  less  severe 
weather. 

Their  is  a  lot  of  open  water  leadiiiLC  fiom  Bates  Channel 
roinid  to  the  east  of  Mabel  and  Bell  Islands  and  joining  with  the 
open  water,  which  is  nearly  constant  between  this  point  and 
Cape  Graat  when  a  northerly  or  northeasterly  wind  is  blowing. 

Weather:  Calm  till  noon.  At  2  P.M.  light  N.  airs.  At  4  p.m.  E.  airs. 
At  6  P.M.  light  E.S.E.  wind.  At  6.30  P.M.  roodcFate  to  fresh  N.E.  gale  con- 
tinuing till  midnight.  Misty  at  8  a.m..  otherwise  clear  weather  throughout. 

January  2^111,  Sunday. — A  hue  clear  day,  but  with  a  high  wind, 
and  a  temperature  of  27°  F.  below  zero.  1  had  an  anchor-light 
brought  up  from  the  ship  and  fixed  on  the  roof  of  the  house  to 
attract  the  dogs*  attention  if  anywhere  within  view  of  it.  The 
returning  sun  will  soon  overcome  the  light  of  the  stars  at  noon 
on  the  southern  horizon.  It  caused  them  to  look  dim  at  mid- 
day to-day. 

Frost  smoke  is  visible  near  Bell  and  Mabel  Islands.  It  looks 
as  if  dense  clouds  of  smoke  were  rising  from  the  open  cracks  in 
the  ice.  It  is  due  to  the  comparatively  warm  vapor  given  off 
from  the  open  water  and  condensing  upon  the  very  cold  atmos- 
phere above. 

January  28thy  Monday. — ^At  6  a.m.  I  was  awakened  to  be  told 
the  news  that  the  dogs  had  returned,  and  I  turned  out  of  my 
blankets  to  give  them  a  welcome.  All  had  done  so  except 
"Nimrod."  The  other  three  are  thin  and  very  hungry,  but 
otherwise  all  right,  and  quite  brisk  and  strong.  The  vitality  of 
these  dogs  is  wonderful.  Whether  **  Nimrod  "  has  been  killed  by 
the  bear  or  eaten  by  his  companions  I  cannot  say.  I  am,  how- 
ever, keeping  the  lamp  on  the  roof  still  burning,  to  attract  his 
attention,  if  he  should  still  be  in  the  land  of  the  living,  as  I  think 
it  very  possibly  brought  the  others  back.  I  took  my  usual  walk 
with  the  d'Kjrs  attain  at  mid-day  to  look  for  a  bear.  Dogs  and 
bears  keep  us  pretty  busy  one  way  and  another.  Saw  some  re- 
cent bear-tracks  beyond  "Bear  Corner." 
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Weather:  At  2  A.M.  gentle  N.E.  wind,  increasing  to  fresh  breeze  at  4 
A.M.»  decreasing  to  light  breeze  at  6  a.m.,  and  veering  to  W.  at  fo  a.m.  At 
noon  modeiate  N.E.  wind,  at  midnight  light  E.  airs.  Fine,  clear  weather 
throughout  Wind  very  unsteady  both  in  direction  and  force. 

January  2gth^  Tuesday. — After  great  labor  we  dug  a  hole 
eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  deep  in  the  earth,  which  is  like  rock» 
to  enable  me  to  insert  a  thermometer  to  record  the  temperature 
of  the  ground  near  the  surface.  Having  placed  the  thermometer 
in  the  ground  we  filled  the  hole  in  again. 

A  fine  snow  falling  at  midnight,  with  an  apparently  perfectly 
cloudless  sky.  No  wind,  and  a  temperature  of  2^  F.  below  zero. 
I  beat  the  boundaries  beyond  the  line  of  bergs  in  search  of  a  bear 
with  the  dogs,  as  usual  at  noon,  for  we  want  more  meat.  There 
is  now  sufficient  light  to  enable  us  to  walk  fast  over  the  floe  with- 
out stumblinj^.  Altered  the  sleeping-bag  again,  and  1  shall  try 
it  as  soon  as  1  get  a  thoroughly  suitalile  bad  night,  wlii<  li  we 
sha'n't  have  long  to  wait  for.  The  alterrd  elk-skiii  boots,  which 
are  my  own  invention,  are  v<jLcd  very  good  by  every  one.  They 
are  more  comfortable  to  walk  in  over  uneven  surfaces,  and  are 
warmer  than  the  reindeer-skin  tinsko,  but  are  heavier,  stronger, 
and  more  durable. 

Jaintnry  jot/i,  ]l\'t/n('Sf/(n\ — Went  for  my  usual  bcar-huntinii; 
walk  with  the  dogs  at  mid-day.  The  floes  near  the  ship  are  swept 
clean  of  snow  in  many  places,  at  others  the  snow  lies  at  varying 
depths,  but  is  very  hard  and  cut  into  deep  furrows  and  ridges  by 
the  wind.  Most  of  thesastrugi  run  from  east  to  west.  The  floes 
are  much  cracked,  the  cracks  varying  from  four  inches  to  two 
feet  six  inches  in  width  and  filled  with  soft  snow. 

Tested  the  spirit-stove  devised  by  myself,  by  melting  snow  out- 
side the  house  in  it,  and  find  it  works  admirably.  The  moon  now 
is  back  in  its  first  quarter.  The  aluminium  pans  appear  to  stand 
fire  well.  I  directed  our  cook  to  use  one  for  heating  condensed 
milk,  etc.,  in,  some  weeks  ago,  and  it  now  appears  quite  unaffect- 
ed. We  are  now  making  preparations  for  spring  sledging.  Our 
winter's  dark  existence  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  we  can  begin  to 
look  forward  once  again. 

Weather:  Calm  till  8  a.m.,  then  light  E.  airs  at  10  A.M.  Variable  at 
noon,  and  2  p.m.  light  airs  and  winds  from  E.S.E.  At  4  P.M.  moderate 
wind  from  E.  increasing  to  fresh  gale  and  veering  to  E.  by  S.  at  midnight 
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Fine,  clear  weather  generally.  Misty  at  times.  At  4  a.m.  brilliant  stream- 
ers at  altitude  of  80"  extending  to  horizon,  of  pale  yellowish-green  color, 
from  N.E.  to  S.W.  darting  like  flames. 

Ftbruary  ist,  Friday, — We  have  been  enjj^aged  in  choppinjj^  up 
bear's-meat  very  small,  mixing  spice  and  dry  mustard  with  it,  and 
then  stirring  with  boiling  lard.  It  is  then  put  out  on  the  roof  to 
freeze.  This,  I  think,  will  make  splendid  fresh-meat  pemmican 
for  sledging,  and  very  easily  fried,  or  eaten  raw  if  more  con- 
venient. 

** Carlo"  flew  at  Ma.xim  to-day,  knocking  him  off  the  pony, 
while  exercising  it,  in  a  most  unprovoked  manner,  and  then  bit 


AT  WAY 


the  pony  in  the  fetlock.  Coming  on  the  scene  immediately  after- 
wards I  gave  him  a  thrashing,  when  he  flew  at  me,  so  I  caught 
him  and  gave  him  a  second  one  to  endeavor  to  teach  him  man- 
ners. I  fear  he  will  die  of  lead-poisoning  yet,  as  he  is  very  savage, 
and  the  terror  of  Maxim,  who  has  to  feed  and  attend  to  him,  and, 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  quite  useless  for  anything.  Poor  old  chap, 
the  winter  and  the  conditions  of  life  here  have  not  improved 
his  temper.    I  sympathize  with  him. 

Ftbruary  2d,  Saturday. — Owing  to  the  moon  and  the  returning 
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daylight  there  is  wow  a  good  deal  of  li^^ht  at  noon.  Wt-  walked 
to-day  southwest  from  the  ship  to  the  edge  of  the  open  water, 
about  two  miles  off  the  ship.  It  (the  *»pen  water)  is  about  four 
miles  across,  apparently,  but  may  be  wider.  It  extends  to  the 
horizon  to  the  west  beyond  Cape  Grant,  and  north  past  tlie  en- 
trance to  Eira  Harbor.  To  the  east  and  south  it  then  extends  to 
the  horizon.  It  is  paly  in  parts  skimmed  with  bay  ice  of  a  few 
hours'  duration. 

A  remarkably  high  barometer,  30.784,  at  midnight  (uncorrected 
to  sea-level).   The  correction  would  make  it  higher  still. 

Weather :  At  2  A.M.  calm.  At  4  P.M.  !ip:ht  S.W.  wind.  At  6  a.m.  light 
N'.N.W.  wind.  At  8  a.m.  light  N.E.  airs  and  winds.  At  10  A.M.  E.N.E.  At 
noon  moderate  N.I^.  wind.  At  2  P.M.  N.N.W.  At  4  p.m.  N.E.  At  6  P.M. 
light  W.  by  N.  wind.  At  8  P.M.  light  N.  airs.  At  midnight  calm.  Cloudy 
and  overcast  generally  till  noon,  with  a  little  snow  at  2  A.M.  After  noon 
fine,  clear  weather.  At  2  a.m.  auroral  band  in  zenith  disappearing  behind 
clouds.  Similar  aurora  at  edge  of  clouds  at  4  a.m.  At  6  a.m.  faint  band 
across  zenith.  At  6  P.M.  bands  and  streamers  through  S.  from  E.  to  W., 
altitude  10"  to  40**.   At  8  p.m.  a  similar  aurora. 
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February  jid,  iSg^,  Sunday, — The  marine  barometer  is  just  over 
Lhirly-one  inches  (corrected).    Tuok  a  walk  directly  south  of  the 
ship  to  the  edge  of  the  ice,  about  three  miles  off,  and  from  tlicre 
ould  see  no  ice  to  the  south,  althoiii^h  refraction  in  that  direc- 
tion was  very  considerable,  sho\vin<^  a  lari;c  extent  t)f  open  w  ater. 
Found  the  tracks  tf  a  half-grown  cub,  followed  by  those  of  two 
dogs,  on  my  way  back  to  the  hut  about  2  p.m.    On  my  return  I 
was  told  by  ChiUl  and  the  carpenter,  who  had  just  run  back  from 
Cape  Gertrude  (four  miles  off),  where  they  had  walked  with 
Crowther  to  look  for  a  reported  spar  w  itli  a  band  of  iron  on  it, 
that  *'  Rawing  "  had  found  a  bear  in  a  hole  there.    I  jumped  on 
the  black  pony  and  rode  across  the  floe,  with  my  rifle,  to  Cape 
Gertrude  in  the  twilight,  where  I  found  "  Rawing  "  still  barking 
at  the  entrance  to  the  bear's  lair.    She  had,  I  could  see  by  the 
trackSi  rushed  outside  after  the  dog,  but  was  now  back  in  the 
hole.   As  she  flounced  out  at   Rawing,"  and  nearly  caught  him* 
I  shot  her  through  the  head,  and  she  fell  backward  into  the  hole 
quite  dead.   The  lair  was  situated  on  the  steep,  sloping  edge  of 
the  plateau  at  the  front  of  the  rocks,  where  it  runs  down  to  the 
frozen  sea  below.   It  was  deeply  covered  with  a  hard,  compact 
8now*drift,  the  thickness  of  the  snow  above  the  lair  being  about 
four  feet.   The  lair  had  evidently  been  there  for  a  very  consider- 
able period.   The  opinion  I  have  formed  after  three  years  spent 
in  Franz-Josef  Land  is  that  polar  bears  do  not,  strictly  speaking, 
hibernate  at  all  ;  but  that  only  the  females  lay  up  for  a  very  con- 
siderable time  to  bring  forth  their  young.    There  were  little 
fsces  in  tfic  lair.    On  listening  at  tlie  entrance  I  could  iu-ar 
other  souiuU  beyond  the  dead  bear,  no  dt)id)t  proceeding  from  a 
cub;  but  as  the  sledge  whieh  I  had  ordered  to  follow  me  from 
Cape  Flora  was  long  in  coming  up,  and  as  it  required  a  better 
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light  than  there  now  was — it  was  after  three  o'clock — ^to  take  the 
cub  alive,  which  I  am  anxious  to  do,  I  covered  the  dead  bear  and 
the  entrance  to  the  lair  up  with  snow  to  check  the  freezing  of  the 
carcass,  and  decided  to  leave  further  proceedings  till  to-morrow 
morning.  The  only  aperture  originally  to  the  lair  was  a  small 
hole,  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  bridged  over  in  the  middle 
with  hard  snow — this,  of  course,  before  "  Rawing  "  disturbed  the 
bear,  when  she  thrust  her  head  through,  making  it  much  larger. 
"Rawing"  proceeded  to  dig  a  hulc  behind  her  with  most  con- 
suniiuau-  impudence,  wiui  the  evident  intention  of  unearthing 
her,  which  afterwards  she  made  use  of  to  come  out,  but  originally 
the  only  communication  with  the  outside  air  was  the  one  small 
breathing-liole. 

Received  a  letter  from  the  captain  to  the  effect  that  all  the 
flour  on  board  has  now  l>ceri  served  out,  and  that  the  sugar  I 
sent  will  all  be  used  on  Wednesday  week.  Our  own  stores  will 
soon  run  short  at  this  rate. 

Weather:  At  2  a.m.  calm.  At  4  A.M.  light  N.W.  airs.  From  6  .a.m.  lo 
10  .A.M.  calm.  At  10  A.M.  light  E.S.lv  airs.  From  noon  till  10  p. .m.  light  10 
gentle  E.S.E.  winds.  At  midnight  light  S.E.  winds.  Fine  clear  weather 
throughout.  Unusually  clear  till  10  p.m.,  until  noon  no  clouds  were  visible 
except  long  lines  of  low  clouds  just  ahove  the  horizon  to  S.S.W..  S.E..  made 
visible  by  the  reflected  light  of  the  sun,  more  coming  in  view  as  the  sun 
got  near  the  horizon  at  noon.  At  2  a.m.  arch  of  aurora  E.N.E.  to  W.S.VV., 
altitude  10°  in  centre.  At  4  a.m.  slight  patch  in  S.E.  At  10.5  p.m.  auroial 
streamers  fan-shaped  arising  from  band  at  altitude  15°  to  40^  from  E 
through  3.  to  W:  straw-colored.  At  to.  15  p.m.  streamers  collected  to- 
gether in  groups  and  gathered  into  circular  masses. 

February  ph^  Monday. — At  lo  a.m.  we  started  off  for  Cape 
Gertrude  with  two  ponies  and  a  sledge,  accompanied  by  all  the 
members  of  the  expedition  and  some  of  the  crew,  to  bring  back 
the  she-bear  I  shot  yesterday  and  the  cub  which  I  had  heard  in 

the  hole. 

Not  knowing:  the  size  of  the  cub,  I  had  made  a  noose  with  a 
rope  to  slip  over  its  head  after  Lliiii^ing  it  oiii,  aiiiicipatinij  a 
repetition  of  a  struggle  I  had  in  l{)ast  Greenland  in  1SS7  in 
taking  alive  a  full-grown  bear,  only  less  severe  in  iharacter. 
This  I  had  lyinj.!^  ready,  and  as  the  last  few  shovelfuls  of  snow 
were  being  removed  expectancy  was  at  its  height.    Great  was 
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the  amusement  when  a  white,  soft,  fluffy  thing,  hardly  larc^cr 
than  a  h'v^  cat.  appeared,  and,  instead  of  a  des{)erate  struggle 
u  ith  a  savage  beast,  it  was  quietly  transferred  to  my  arms,  where 
it  nestled  contentedly  as  if  they  had  always  heen  its  cradle,  and 
was  then  wrapped  up  warmly  and  placed  on  the  sledge  to  be 
driven  back  to  the  hut. 

It  was  a  fine,  clear,  still  morning,  with  a  good  deal  of  twilight, 
and  the  temperature  some  degrees  below  zero.  To  the  south 
rosy  colors  showed  the  whereabouts  of  the  sun  below  the  hori- 
zon, and  the  promise  of  the  return  of  it  in  three  weeks  exhil- 
arates  us  all.  Fisher  and  I  took  measurements  and  particulars 
of  the  lair,  and  I  requested  him  to  make  a  sketch  of  it.  It  was 
in  a  snow-bank  on  the  side  of  a  raised  beach  about  eighty  feet 
above  the  floe,  facing  S.S.W. 

Particulars  of  Mother, — A  she-bear  fairly  well  nourished,  but 
having  only  about  half  an  inch  of  blubber  under  the  skin.  There 
was,  however,  a  considerable  amount  of  sub-peritoneal  fat,  as 
well  as  fat  in  the  anterior  mediastinum. 

Weight,  393  lbs.  (very  light,  indeed,  for  even  a  she  -  bear). 
Length,  6  ft.  6  in,  from  end  of  nose  to  tip  of  tail.  Girth,  4  ft. 
9  in.  rountl  the  chest.  Girth,  4  ft.  9  in.  round  abdomen.  From 
nose  end  to  line  between  the  ears,  15  in.  Between  base  of  the 
ears,  11  in.  Length  of  fore-leg  from  top  of  shoulder  to  end  of 
claw,  2  ft.  9  in.  From  elbow  to  claw  end,  10^  in.  From  heel  to 
claw  end.  15  in.  Thumb  and  little  finger  claws  (exserted),  2^  in. 
Middle  (  law  (exserted),  3^  in.  Circumference  of  head  just  in 
front  of  ears,  2  ft.  3  in. 

Xearly  forty-eight  hours  after  death,  when  examined,  decom- 
pusition  had  to  a  great  extent  set  in  ;  and  all  the  organs,  as  well 
as  the  fat  and  blubber,  especially  in  anterior  and  under  parts, 
were  deeply  stained  both  by  post-mortem  congestion  and  the 
exceedingly  dark  condition  of  the  blood,  some  of  the  veins,  etc., 
having  the  appearance  of  actually  being  pigmented  with  black 
piL::ment.  Nothing  was  found  in  the  stomach  or  small  intestines, 
but  in  the  large  intestines  was  found  a  considerable  quantity  of 
fsces,  consisting  of  granular  matter,  bile  pigment,  hairs  like 
those  of  her  cub  and  her  own  skin ;  and  in  the  rectum  some 
bodies  like  white  blood  corpuscles,  as  well  as  numerous  globules 
of  oil.  The  liver  was  intensely  dark-colored  and  congested,  espe- 
cially on  the  upper  surface,  where  also  it  was  friable,  breaking 
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down  freely  before  the  fingers.  The  spleen  was  slightly  en-  ; 
larged,  and  the  uterus  had  evidently  quite  recently  been  oau- 
pied,  it  being  also  extremely  congested,  with  the  lochial  dis- 
charge still  exuding  from  the  vagina.  The  bladder  was  emptr. 
The  body  bad  the  appearance  of  being  in  a  more  or  less  septic 
condition,  and  putrefaction  had  set  in  remarkably  quick. 

To  Dr.  Koettlitz  I  am  indebted  for  these  particulars,  who  ex- 
amined the  body  at  my  request. 

Particulars  of  Or  A— Weight,  17  lbs.  Length  from  nose  end  to 
tip  of  tail,  26  in.  Girth  round  chest,  t6i  in.  Girth  round  belly, 
i9i  in.  Distance  between  base  of  ears,  4^  in.  Length  of  fore^ 
leg  from  top  of  shoulder  to  end  of  middle  claw,  loi  in.  Length 
of  fore-paw,  3^  in.  Length  of  hind-foot,  4^  in.  Length  of  mid- 
dle claw  (exserted),  f  in.  Length  of  thumb  claw  (ezserted),  H 
in.  Neck  circumference,  11  in.  Head  length  from  nose  to  oc- 
cipital protuberance,  7  in.  Circunitcicnce  of  head  in  front  of 
ears,  13  in.  Xosc  length,  in.  Eyes  open  and  pupils  respond 
to  lis^ht.    Botly  hairs      to  2  in.  loniif,  very  white  and  even. 

Dentition. — Canines  upper  and  l«»wcr  both  through.  Length, 
i  in.  upper ;  i  in.  lower.  Incisors.  Lateral  upper  through.  Mid- 
dle of  upper  and  all  lower  were  just  below  the  raucous  membrane 
on  the  point  of  coming  through. 

Particulars  of  iMir. — Total  K-ni^th.  15  tl.  10  in.  Width  at  end 
below  breathing  aperture,  6  ft.  4  in.  Witltli  at  middle  of  h^le 
(waist),  3  ft.  Depth  at  breathing-hole  end  and  at  waist,  ft. 
Width  at  base  (end  away  from  breathing  hole),  i|  yards.  Depth 
at  base,  2 1  ft 

The  roof  of  the  lair  was  claw^marked  (striated),  and  quite  free 
from  the  feathery  icicles  which  hung  from  the  roof  of  the  breath- 
ing aperture  and  from  the  end  beneath  the  shaft  going  up  to 
the  breathing-hole  to  the  waist  of  the  hole  for  7i  ft.  Icicles  on 
roof  at  the  above  portion  of  the  lair  about  2^  to  3  in.  long  and  k 
to  i  in.  in  diameter.  There  was  three  and  a  half  feet  to  four  feet 
of  snow  from  the  roof  to  the  surface  of  the  drift. 

Washed  my  clothes  during  my  watch  from  10  p.x  till  %  A.y.,  j 
which  is  an  operation  carried  out  under  considerable  difficulties  ' 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  owing  to  the  trouhle  in  obtaining  water ; 
and  it  is  small  wonder  that  our  clothes  soon  began  to  look  very 
yellow.   We  were  all  weighed  again  to-night.   All  much  as 
before. 
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Weather :  Light  S.E.  airs  and  winds  to  4  a.m.  At  6  a.m.  light  S.li.  airs. 
At  8  A.3f.  W,  airs.  At  10  a.m.  and  noon  calm ;  light  airs  from  W.  by  K., 
W.N.VV.  till  4  P.M.,  and  then  till  midnight  light  N.W.  airs  and  winds. 
Overcast^  cloudy  weather  throughout.  Atmosphere  clear  near  the  earth, 
ITcat  quantities  of  circo<umulus  roll  cumulus  clouds,  and  in  the  early 
momtttg. 

February  St  Tuesday. — Went  ont  with  the  dogs  on  my  usual 
sport -seeking  (or  shall  I  call  it  food -searching)  walk.  I  came 
upon  a  walrus  making  blow-holes  in  the  thin  bay  ice  between  the 
thicker  bay  ice  and  the  fioe  pieces  that  have  come  in  and  now 
cover  the  western  portion  of  the  recent  open  water  in  that  direc- 
tion. He  was  lying  on  his  back  beneath  the  ice,  and  hammering 
and  scraping  at  a  small  hole  he  had  made,  and  gradually  enlarg- 
ing it.  I  walked  up  close  to  him,  and  could  have  taken  hold  of 
one  tusk  which  projected  through. 

The  marine  barometer  now  registers  31.25  (uncorrected  for  sea- 
level),  and  the  aneroid  in  the  house  has  now  risen  over  one-tenth 
past  the  thirty-one  inches  (past  the  scale),  so  that  neither  can  be 
read  exactly.  This  being  so  unusually  high,  I  have  had  both 
photographed  lest  doubt  should  be  thrown  on  these  readings.  A 
bear  came  to  the  ship  at  8  p.m.,  but  was  scared  by  Sunding.  One 
of  my  men  and  I  went  in  pursuit,  but  failed  to  find  any  trace  of 
him.  "  John  **  came  up  at  eleven  o'clock  to  say  that  the  doj^s 
were  barkinc:  to  S.S.W.  of  the  ship  some  distance  off.  I  went 
about  two  miles  awav  \\\  Lliat  direction,  and  found  the  dog 
"Sammy"  in  great  trouble.  lie  had  apparently  got  on  the 
wrong  side  of  an  open  crack  with  water  in  it,  and  was  afraid  to 
cross  it.  He  nod^iubt  had  been  returning  from  chasing  the  bear 
seen  earlier  in  the  evening.  My  presence  seemed  to  give  him 
confidence^  for  he  jumped  over  on  my  calling  to  him. 

M'tiXther:  At  2  A.M.  ligfht  N.W.  winrl  At  4  A.M.  gentle  N.  by  K.  wind. 
At  6  A.M.  gentle  N.N.L.  wind.  At  10  a.m.  moderate  E.N.E.  wind.  At 
noon  light  N.  by  E.  winds.  Light  airs  and  winds  from  E.  by  S.  at  2  p.m. 
Calm  till  10  P.M.  At  midnight  light  N.N.W.  wind.  Overcast  and  cloudy 
weather  until  1 1  a.m.  Fine  clear  weather  until  4  p.m.  Especially  clear 
and  cloudless  until  mtdn^ht.  All  the  barometers,  except  George's,  too 
high  to  read.   Barometers  began  to  fall  about  midnight. 

Aurora.— At  6.20  P.M.  a  brilliant  auroral  display.  Commenced  by  rising 
in  E.N'.E.  and  moving  slowly  through  S.  to  W.  Pale  yellowish- green 
color.  At  8.^0  P.M.  it  shot  across  heavens  at  altitude  of  8op  to  N.E.  in 
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about  five  seconds.  Coloring  prismatic,  rose*  green,  and  yellow,  recumog 
in  another  band  through  N.  across  to  W.  at  altitude  of  6oP,  then  it  lost  iu 
prismatic  coloring  and  became  straw-colored  or  yellowish  green.  At 

6.34  P.M.  band  from  W.  to  N.E.  moved  like  shooting  flames,  laterai  v  an! 
swiftly,  without  losing  its  formation  or  shape.  At  6.37  p.m.  bantl  W  10 
N.E.  moved  with  a  rapid  serpentine  movement.  At  6.40  p.m.  baadW.to 
N.E.  appeared  to  rise  up  into  s|>ace  and  moved  to  zenith  in  S  .  losinjjal! 
color,  and  becoming  like  white  smoke  or  soft,  white,  filmy,  ethereal  cloucis. 
At  10  I'.M.  aurorul  sub-corona  in  zenith  with  streamer  to  N.E*  through  L 
and  S.  to  VV.  A  few  patcli^  at  40^  altitude  to  £. 

February  6lh,  Wcdiusi^dv. — Another  rise  in  temi>crature.  and 
snow,  A  iiorthwesterly  wind  blowing'.  Had  previously  been 
cold  from  this  (juarter.  The  reason  of  a  northwest  wind  causing 
a  rise  of  the  tiiermometer  now  is  not  easy  to  understand,  unless 
there  is  open  water  to  northwest  of  Gillis  Land,  and  even  then 
the  wind  has  to  cross  a  glaciated  country  to  reach  here,  which 
would  relieve  it,  one  would  expect,  of  all  moisture,  but  mi^'ht 
pr(x1uce  a  fohn  wind.  Can  there  be  only  a  small  amount  of  land 
in  that  direction?   I  hope  not. 

Our  infant  bear  to-day  was  photographed  by  magnesium  flash- 
light in  the  hut.  Much  open  water  to  the  westward  and  east- 
ward of  Bell  Island.  Crowther  says  there  was  none  of  this  open 
water  at  this  time  in  1882.  The  frost-bites  on  my  thighs  are  sttli 
very  troublesome;  are  dark  and  swollen,  and  very  hard  and 
knotty,  suggesting  a  large  bruise  in  appearance.  The  doctor 
has  prescribed  a  lotion  of  belladonna  and  goulard  water  to  apply, 
as  he  thinks  that  it  may  develop  into  an  ulcer  owing  to  the  stop- 
page of  the  veinous  circulation  in  it.  One  place  is  about  three- 
quarters  the  size  of  my  hand ;  the  other  smaller.  These  bites 
occurred  on  January  26th,  when  searching  for  the  lost  dogs. 

Weather:  At  2  A.M.  light  N.  by  W.  wind.  At  4  A.M.  gentle  X.W. 
wind.  At  8  a.m.  light  W.N.W.  wind.  At  10  a.m.  gentle  W.N.W.  wind.  At 
noon  light  W.N.W.  wind,  then  till  midnight  N.W.  wind,  varying  between 
light  airs  and  gentle  winds.  Fine,  clear  weather  till  4  a.m.  It  then 
clouded  over  and  became  overcast  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  At 
8  A,M.  cirrus  clouds  moved  rapidly  from  N.W.  Five  hours' snow.  At 
6  P.M.  double  halo  round  moon,  the  inner  halo  being  nearly  of  the  same 
as  the  moon,  with  a  border  of  bro\vn  yi  Uow;  the  second  nr  onter  halo 
of  a  deep  i^reen  color,  w»lh  a  border  of  reddish  yeliow.  The  moon  iiscli 
appeared  misty. 
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February  pk^  Thursday, — I  received  the  following  report  from 
the  doctor  in  reference  to  the  only  dog  that  has  died  or  suffered 
from  illness  since  we  had  them,  except,  of  course,  those  that  have 
been  killed  by  the  others  of  the  pack : 

**EufWooD,  Cape  Flora,  FranzJosbp  Land,  February  6,  1895. 
"  F,  G.  Jackson,  Esq,  : 

**  Sir, — As  a  dog  which  died  on  January  12th  last  has  been  the  only  case 
of  illness  among  the  dogs  which  has  occurred  since  leaving  Kharborova,  I 
take  the  opportunity  of  reporting  upon  the  probable  cause  of  his  death. 
Ever  since  the  dog  came  under  observation  he  was  noticed  to  be  an  ill- 
conditioned  cur.  keeping  himself  aloof  from  his  fellows,  and  of  a  skulk- 
ing disposition.  He  was  a  particularly  filthy  feeder,  preferring  garbage  to 
food  i^iven  to  him. 

"After  the  kennel  was  crortcrl  he  was  shut  u[>  in  it.  These  beastly 
habits  in  cill  probability  caused  a  skin  fiisease.  \vhi(  li  consislefl  of  rose-col- 
ored sp<Ji>  oiol  many)  and  loss  of  hair  abuul  his  abduineii  and  under  |)arts, 
aU<»  lo  sojne  extent  on  his  lct(s.  so  that  he  was  more  exposed  to  the  culd 
liian  he  would  otherwise  have  been.  On  the  day  in  question  (January  i  2th) 
he  was  found  to  have  broken  out  of  his  kennel,  and  was  lying  on  the 
cleared  space  hear  the  observatory  in  an  epileptic  form  of  convulsion,  with 
tetanic  spasm,  on  the  point  of  death,  for  he  died  within  a  minute  or  two, 
the  probable  cause  of  which  was  the  exposure  his  condition  subjected  him 
to.  Not  knowing  whether  his  disease  was  infectious,  and  to  avoid  con- 
urn  inating  his  companions,  we  buried  him  deep  in  the  snow  and  away 
from  where  they  would  be  likely  to  find  him.  I  examined  the  other  dogs 
later,  and  am  glad  to  say  that  none  of  them  seem  to  have  any  disease  upon 
them. 

"  1  have  the  honor  to  be.  your  obedient  servant. 

'*  Reginald  Koeh  litz,  M.R.Cb.,  Lon..  etc. " 
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CHAPTER  VII 
A  TOUGH  BIT  FOR  *'  MR.  BEAR** 

February  JtJi,  TJiursiiay.—M.  2  a.m.,  as  I  was  coming  off  my 
watch,  I  heard  d  barkinnf  at  a  distance  to  the  west-southwest 
of  the  ship.  Took  my  .303  ritie  and  started  off,  expecting  that  a 
bear  was  the  cause  of  the  commotion.  The  snowy  and  misty 
weather  made  walkiiii;  over  the  rough  Hoc  verv  tiresome  work, 
and  caused  frequent  falls.  After  going  about  two  and  a  half 
miles  to  the  edge  of  the  open  water  (now  covered  with  a  skim  of 
bay  ice),  I  found  the  dogs  barking  at  a  walrus  lying  on  an  ice  spit 
surrounded  by  thin  bay  ice.  As  it  was  quite  impossible  to  take 
him  in  such  a  position  by  such  a  light,  being  quite  dark  and 
misty,  I  called  the  dogs  off  and  got  back  to  the  hut  at  4  a.m.  At 
5  A.M.,  ju>t  as  I  was  on  the  point  of  turning  into  my  blankets,  I 
heard  the  dogs  again  barking,  so  I  hurriedly  put  a  coat  and  a 
pair  of  breeches  over  my  pajamas,  and  slipping  on  a  pair  of 
iinsko  boots,  started  off  again  with  my  rifle,  going  in  the  same 
direction  as  I  had  earlier  in  the  morning.  The  light  was  very 
bad,  owing  to  snow  and  mist  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  darkness 
of  night.  After  stumbling  about  two  and  a  half  miles  to  the  west- 
southwest,  guided  by  the  barking,  I  came  upon  a  bear  close  to  the 
open  water,  with  the  dogs  yelping  around  him,  and  he  roaring 
and  making  dashes  at  them.  Going  up  to  within  ten  yards  of 
him,  I  wounded  him  badly  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  neck,  but 
unfortunately  not  sufficiently  to  stop  him.  He  reluctantly  took 
to  the  water,  but  as  it  had  a  thickness  of  an  inch  of  bay  ice  upon 
it,  and  consequently  difficult  to  swim  through,  on  my  hiding  be- 
hind a  hummock  of  ice  he  came  out  again  farther  west,  and  start- 
ed across  the  floe  at  a  t^ood  pace  towards  Miers  Channel.  The 
dogs  and  I  followed,  giving  chase ;  he  was  bleeding  considerably 
all  the  way.  J'^very  now  and  then  he  would  stop  to  rush  at  one 
or  other  of  the  dogs,  which,  however,  managed  to  dodge  him. 
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As  he  appeared  to  be  distancing  me  and  I  was  getting  blown 
from  running,  I  fired  a  shot  at  about  sixty  yards  distance. 
Whether  it  hit  him  or  not  I  can't  say,  but  it  had  the  effect  of 
making  htm  head  back  again  towards  the  open  water.  As  I  had 
started  out  in  haste  with  only  three  cartridges  I  had  now  only 
one  left,  so  that  on  coming  up  with  him  again  at  the  edge  of  the 
floe,  I  was  particularly  anxious  to  make  sure  of  a  fatal  shot.  I 
found  him  about  thirty  yards  from  the  water  which  was  covered 
with  very  thin  ice,  giving  vent  to  suppressed  roars  and  making 
rushes  at  the  dogs  as  they  barked  around  him.  Wishing  to  make 
certain  of  liini  I  went  up  to  within  six  or  seven  yards  of  him, 
when  he  rushed  at  nie,  at  first  with  his  head  low  down,  at  which 
I  fired;  but  just  as  I  did  so  he  threw  his  head  up,  causing  the 
bullet  to  go  between  his  fore-legs,  and  he  rame  on  at  nie  with  a 
regulation  menagerie  roar  and  his  mouth  wide  open,  and  in  a 
Second  he  was  upon  me.  I  could  feel  his  warm  breath  upon  my 
face,  could  see  the  gleam  of  his  teeth  and  tiie  shape  of  his  long 
gray  tongue,  and  the  furious  glare  in  his  savage  eyes.  1  had  just 
time  to  remove  the  rifle  from  my  shoulder,  half  dazzled  as  I  was 
by  its  flash  in  the  darkness,  and  to  thrust  the  barrel  with  all  my 
force  into  his  open  jaws,  and  then  drew  it  back  for  another 
thrust.  This  was  a  trifle  too  much  for  him,  apparently,  as  he 
whipped  short  round  and  took  to  the  water,  covered  with  thin 
ice  as  it  was.  My  left  hand,  which  entered  his  mouth  up  to  the 
wrist,  as  shown  by  the  teeth  marks  upon  it,  bled  a  good  deal,  al- 
though the  wounds  were  little  more  than  deep  scratches.  I  had 
now  to  reluctantly  throw  up  the  chase  for  the  present,  and  start- 
ed back  to  the  hut  for  some  more  cartridges,  although  I  would 
have  given  £io  for  another  cartridge  then,  for  I  could  have 
killed  him  easily.  By  the  ship  I  met  Child,  who  had  come  on 
watch  just  as  I  went  out,  and  whom  my  having  been  away  for 
two  hours  had  made  anxious.  I  sent  him  up  to  the  hut  with  my 
.303,  to  bring  my  double-barrelled  .450  Henry  rifle  in  its  place, 
for  I  considered  that  as  I  had  rather  a  dangerous  fellow  to  deal 
with,  it  would  be  as  well  to  have  a  second  barrel  up  one's  sleeve 
in  case  the  first  failed  to  kill  him.  I  then  started  off  back  to  the 
s»  ene  of  my  late  hunt,  followed  by  Child  and  also  the  mate,  who 
had  come  out  on  deck,  and  who  insisted  that  I  must  not  go  alone. 
I  found  that  the  dogs  were  still  barking  at  hini  troiu  .t  distance, 

but  that  he  had  forced  his  way  across  the  practically  open  water 
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through  the  thin  ba)-  ice,  and  was  now  on  a  floe  on  the  other 
side,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  off  or  less,  giving  vent 
to  low  roars,  but,  alas !  quite  out  of  further  harm's  way.  There 
I  had  very  reluctantly  to  leave  him,  as  there  was  no  means  of 

approaching  nearer  to  him.    He  was  a  jjood  game  bear,  and  I 

hope  may  recover  from  his  wounds,  but  I  fear  there  is  no  chance 
of  thai.  I  have  the  greatest  possible  dislike  for  wasting^  hfe, 
and  an  even  greater  one  to  leaving  a  wounded  animal  t<>  die  :  nut 
in  this  case  it  was  quite  unavoidable,  although  it  went  tu  my 
heart  to  do  so. 

On  getting  back  to  the  hut  at  8.30  a.m.  I  bathed  my  hand  and 
turned  into  my  blankets.  After  breakfast  T  found  that  the 
barrel  of  my  .303  rifle  was  covered  with  blood,  and  on  measuring 
it  found  llial  it  must  have  entered  the  bear's  jaws  to  the  extent 
of  twenty  -  three  inches  and  have  considerably  damaged  his 
throat.  I  shall  always  keep  this  rifle,  for  it  certainly  saved  my 
skin  for  roe.  It  was  a  near  squeak.  The  bear  was  a  hu^e  fel- 
low— quite  as  large  as  any  I  have  seen.  I  sent  Child,  Fisher,  and 
the  doctor  at  mid-day  to  take  advantai^e  of  the  twilight  to  see 
if  it  can  be  seen  from  the  point  where  I  had  left  it,  as  a  west  or 
southwest  wind  would  drive  the  floe  he  was  on  against  the  fast 
ice  on  this  side,  and  enable  us  to  reach  htm.  They,  however, 
managed  to  go  wrong,  and  Child  got  a  ducking  through  stepping 
on  to  some  thin  bay  ice.  I  mean  to  go  and  look  myself  to-mor- 
row, for  I  feel  distinct  respect  for  this  gentleman,  for  he  is  a  fine 
plucky  bear,  who  flghts  his  battles  in  the  open  in  a  very  different 
manner  to  some  of  his  inferiors  of  the  human  family  who  do  not ; 
but  I  fear  that  the  northwest  winds  will  have  driven  the  floe  away. 

The  bear  cub  is  a  source  of  great  amusement.  She  cries  exactly 
like  a  young  infant,  and  in  many  ways  behaves  like  one,  but  shows 
much  vice  by  biting  and  scratt  liing.  She  hisses  and  growls  very 
much  like  her  elders  of  that  ilk,  and  sometimes,  when  g'>inv^  on 
to  sleep  in  a  contented  frame  of  mind,  makes  a  noise  like  the  pro- 
peller of  a  small  steam-launch.  Child  has  Ix-come  its  f»>ster- 
niMihcr.  and  has  tried  a  variety  of  home-madi-  leats  (teats  were 
ni>t  included  anionic  the  pohir  equipment),  l)ut  it  will  have  none 
of  them,  and  its  feeding  resolves  itself  into  ])ourinq;  condensed 
milk  down  its  thn>at.  It  is  an  unfeminine  little  animal,  and  its 
conduct  generally  anything  but  ladylike,  sorry  as  1  am  to  say 
such  things  of  our  foster-child. 
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I  hope  to  send  her  home  by  the  Windward  to  the  "  Zoo  "  in 
London. 

February  8ih^  Friday, — Went  across  the  floe  to  the  open  water 
to  see  if  I  could  see  anything  of  the  bear,  but  I  found  that  all  the 
thin  bay  ice  had  gone,  and  the  floe  he  was  on  had  disappeared 
from  where  it  was. 

I  hit  upon  a  fortunate  idea  for  a  teat  for  our  adopted  baby, 
which  is  a  small  piece  of  sponge  covered  with  chamois  leather, 
and  with  an  india-rubber  tube  running  into  it  from  :i  bottle,  and 
a  piece  of  glass  tubuig  tixed  in  the  cork,  into  which  au  can  be 
blown  to  make  the  milk  run  freely.  She  takes  this  very  readily, 
and  suc  ks  away  in  a  most  ravenous  fashion,  with  a  contented, 
grateful  look  on  her  fac  e,  evidently  considerinj^  that  now  she  has 
quite  reached  port,  and  that  her  little  bearship's  troubles  are 
ended. 

htbruary  gth^  Saturday. — I  slept  outside  on  tlie  roof  after  my 
watch  closed  at  2  a.m  ,  to  try  the  altered  sleepiuL^-ba^,  the  tem- 
perature beiuij:  35  to  42"  below  zero,  and  astroni^  i)reezc  blowing. 
I  found  that  the  liood  to  it  is  not  i|uite  up  to  the  mark  yet. 

The  minimum  thermometer  in  the  i>crcen  registered  45°  below 
aero  to-day. 

February  loth^  Sunday. — After  my  watch  ended  at  2  a.m.  1  slept 
on  the  roof  to  try  a  reindeer-skin  rug.  The  thermometer  was  at 
57''  below  zero.  I  found  it  unsatisfactory,  as  it  got  as  stilf  from 
the  cold  as  a  sheet  of  galvanized  iron,  and  I  could  not  wrap  it 
round  me,  and  I  spent  a  very  chilly  night  in  consequence. 

I  send  all  the  members  of  the  expedition  on  the  floe  at  noon 
for  a  good  walk,  and  Arrottage  and  I  also  went  to-day  towards 
the  edge  of  the  open  water,  pulling  behind  us  a  semi-roasted  leg 
of  a  bear  to  act  as  a  drag,  in  the  hopes  that  it  may  bring  bears  up 
to  the  hut.  As  we  dragged  it  to  the  door  on  our  return  I  re- 
marked to  Armitage  :  We  shall  have  a  bear  walking  in  at  the 
door  now.*'   Next  day  my  prognostication  was  almost  realized. 

Armitage  and  I  took  lunar  observations  for  longitude,  consist- 
ing of  forty -six  separate  observations.  The  time  taken  to  do 
this  was  one  hour,  sixteen  minutes.  The  temperature  at  the 
time  was  36°  below  zero — making  handling  instruments  rather 
cool  work.  The  oil  in  the  lamps  (half  paraffin  and  half  bear's  oil) 
kept  freezinij^  and  gave  us  much  troul)le.  It  is  not  aii  unmixed 
joy,  taking  astronomical  ubservatii>ns  in  these  ialiLudes  during  the 
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winter.  The  instruments  get  frosted  over  with  our  breath,  dim- 
ming the  scales  so  as  to  render  them  all  but  unreadable,  which  by 
the  dim  light  of  a  lamp  are  never  too  distinct.  The  cold  becomes 
more  and  more  penetrating,  and  we  leave  off  for  a  few  moments 
to  stamp  up  and  down  and  swing  our  arms  to  coax  back  the  blood 
to  our  frozen  feet  and  fingers.  We  have  to  work  in  mitts,  too, 
which  render  difficult  the  manipulation  of  the  fine  screws  and  ad- 
justments.  People  hear  of  observations  being  taken  in  the 
Arctic,  but  little  realize  the  conditions  under  which  those  obser-^ 
vations  are  frequently  taken. 

Wtaiiur :  Light  N.E.  airs  and  winds  till  lo  A.M.  At  noon  a  gentle  E. 
wind  .\t  2  P.M.  calm.  At  4  P.M.  a  light  E.N.E.  wind,  and  from  then  till 
midnight  calm.  Fine,  clear  weather  ihroiigliout.  .\t  8  I'.m.  aurora!  arches 
from  E.N.E.  to  W.S.VV.  of  varymg  altitude  to  60  arched  towards  zemth 
At  10  P.M.  corona  in  zenith,  with  strcauicrs  radiating  from  it  around 
heavens,  and  bands  near  horizon  at  S.,  S.E.,  and  S.W. 

February  tith,  Monday. — A  bear  came  up  to  within  a  couple  of 
yards  of  the  door  at  noon  to-day,  just  after  all  the  members  of 
the  expedition  (except  Armilage,  l^)UrL!:css.  and  I,  who  were  just 
starting)  had  gone  out  on  the  usual  walk.  Burgess  was  on  the 
point  of  leaving  the  hut  wlicn  he  saw  him  just  outside  the  door, 
and  just  had  time  to  slam  it.  I  went  out  with  mv  .450  tloublt-  j 
ride  and  in  a  second  had  put  a  l)iillet  into  him.  Wc  lomul  him 
on  the  top  of  the  snow-bank  about  ciglit  yards  from  the  house  on  ; 
tin  >< 111 th west  side.  He  fell,  and  lay  there  fur  half  a  minute  ' 
nearly,  when  he  stagi^ered  to  his  feet  and  made  otY,  followed  bv 
the  dogs,  w  hieh  had  been  absent  somewhere  until  after  I  rired.  I 
called  to  Armilagc,  who  liad  now  joined  me,  to  put  a  solid  govern-  • 
ment  .303  bullet  into  him,  as  1  wished  the  effect  tried.  (The 
efiect  was  nil  so  far  as  stopping  him  went  ;  but  I  afterwards 
found  that  the  bullet  only  passed  through  the  desh  of  the  right 
thigh  and  out  again.)  As  he  went  over  the  fresh  water  pond  I 
gave  him  one  in  the  left  flank,  ripping  it  up  and  fracturing  the 
left  shoulder;  but  still  on  he  went,  bleeding  profusely,  and 
scrambled  down  the  steep  icy  slope  towards  the  floe,  he  and  the 
dogs  getting  mixed  up  into  a  confused  heap  on  the  way  down  (a 
lucky  thing  for  the  dogs  he  could  not  bite — my  first  shot,  I  found, 
prevented  this  by  breaking  his  jaw).  On  their  separating  a  lit- 
tle, I  put  two  more  bullets  into  him  and  finished  him.    He  was 
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a  moderate-sized  he-bear,  weighing  750  lbs.;  length  along  belly, 
7  ft.  9  in.;  along  back,  7  ft.  5  in.;  girth  of  chest,  6  ft.  i  in.;  round 
neck,  43  in.;  widih  between  the  ears,  t  ft.  2  in. 

Pnlar  bears  api)ear  almost  insensible  to  shock,  and  have  evi- 
dently a  low  nervous  organism  ;  to  stop  tliem  it  is  necessary  to 
hit  some  spot,  such  as  the  brain  or  vertebrae,  that  will  absolutely 
put  their  locomotive  machinery  out  of  gear,  otherwise  they  go 
away  smiling.  The  first  bullet  entered  two  inches  below  the  left 
eye,  fracturing  considerably  the  left  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  driving 
small  fragments  of  it  into  the  throat,  two  of  which  were  found 
in  the  stomach.  It  then  passed  backward  and  inward  through 
the  root  of  the  tongue,  fracturing  the  hyoid  bone,  carrying  away 
the  left  half  of  the  epiglottis,  and  then  travelled  backward  and 
downward  into  the  larynx,  fracturing  the  cartilage  and  several 
rings  of  cartilage  of  the  trachea,  making  a  large  jagged  wound 
in  it ;  then  it  ploughed  through  the  muscles  in  front  of  the  bodies 
'  f  the  cervical  vertebr.e,  and  a  piece  of  the  bullet  was  found  em- 
bedded in  the  muscles  of  the  fifth  vertebra.  He  also  lost  a  large 
qi;aniity  of  blood,  some  of  which  ran  down  into  the  lungs.  And 
vol.  after  he  had  recovered  from  the  stunning  effect  of  the  blow 
on  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  was  going  gayly  off  !  In  the  neck,  at  the 
base  of  the  skull,  is  the  best  place  to  shoot  a  bear  if  you  have  the 
chance  of  putting  it  in  at  this  spot ;  through  the  brain  is  safe 
enough,  but  it  makes  a  smash  of  the  skull.  The  drag  we  laid 
yesterday  apparently  brought  him  up.  We  are  very  glad  of  the 
meat.  Arm  it  age  and  I  took  out  another  to-day  when  out  for 
exercise.  We  saw  several  walruses  in  the  open  cracks  in  the 
bay  ice. 

Photographed  the  infant  bear  (by  flash-light)  to-day,  having  its 
bottle,  and  also  while  playing  with  its  toes  afterwards,  much  like  a 
human  baby.  We  found  on  weighing  it  to-day  that  it  has  lost 
3I  lbs.  since  its  arrival.   This  is  hardly  surprising  considering  its 

change  of  milk  and  its  semi-starving  condition  until  a  suitable 
teat  could  be  devised.  A  dog  in  the  ktiuiels  died  sudden Iv  to- 
day. It  was  quite  well  at  1  I'.m.  and  ate  two  and  three-quai  icr 
dog  biscuits  after  that  time,  but  was  frozen  stiff  at  3  i'M.  There 
i>  ao  apparent  cause  of  death,  but  I  have  requested  Uie  doctor  to 
make  a  post-mortem  examination  of  him.  I  am  very  particular 
indeed  about  having  all  water  boiled  before  being  used  for  food 
or  drink,  as  some  of  the  dogs  have  tape-worms.   I  also  have  all 
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tinned  food  carefully'  examined  before  being  used.   These  points 
I  consider  to  be  of  the  very  highest  importance. 

February  i  }t/t,  Thursday. — I  was  called  at  8  a»m.  to  hear  that  a 
bear  was  near  the  ship,  as  the  bell  was  ringing.   A  minute  or  two 

afterwards  Blomkvist  came  up  with  a  rifle  to  report  it  to  me.  I 
put  a  cuat  and  breeches  over  my  pajamas,  and  Armitage  anU  \ 
started  off  with  our  riiles.  We  found  the  bear  on  the  south  side 
of  the  confused  pile  of  floe-bergs  and  ice-bergs  at  the  point  He 
and  I  then  separated,  he  staying  on  the  west  side  and  I  i;<'ing 
round  to  the  southeast  so  as  to  cut  off  his  retreat.  The  l)ear()n 
seeini;  me  crossed  the  iloe-bergs,  and  passing  within  twenty  yards 
of  Armitage,  received  a  shot  in  the  neck  as  he  went  by,  but  with- 
out stopping  him;  I  followed  up  with  another  at  a  long  ran^^e 
which  missed.  The  bear,  bleeding  a  good  deal,  made  for  the 
stony  point  to  the  north  west  of  the  ship,  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  off,  followed  by  the  dogs.  Armitage,  who  had  a  good  three 
minutes*  start  of  me,  came  up  with  him  there  among  the  large 
bowlders  and  killed  him,  I  catching  them  up  half  a  minute  later 
It  was  blowing  a  stiff  breeze  from  the  north,  with  hard  driving 
snow,  and  not  enough  light  to  see  one's  rifle-sights.  The  wind, 
snow,  and  a  temperature  of  15"  below  zero  made  running  to 
windward  very  blowing  work. 

lu  bruary  i^th,  Friday. — I  experimented  with  some  government 
cordite  and  als(i  some  rilleite  .;;c3  cartridges  to-day,  which  had 
been  exposed  under  the  thermometer  screen  all  the  winter  to  tlu- 
cold.  The  temperature  at  tlie  tune  of  firing  was  25^  F.  below 
zero.  I  used  the  government  rifle,  sent  for  me  to  e.\  peri  men: 
with,  at  twenty  yards*  distance,  the  target  being  a  one-inch  plank, 
then  a  sack  of  oats  five  feet  in  circumference  and  thirty  inches 
high,  then  a  pine  board  three  and  a  half  inches  thick,  and  then 
another  similar  sack  of  oats  with  another  one-inch  pine  board  be- 
hind it.  I  found  all  the  regulation  bullets  passed  throug^h  the 
one-inch  board  and  sack  of  oats,  and  lodged  in  the  three  and  a  half 
inch  pine  board  about  one  inch  from  the  surface  in  a  broadside- 
on  position ;  only  one  passed  through  it  and  penetrated  the  second 
sack  of  oats.  All  the  nickel  bullets  turned  broadside-on  after  en> 
tering  the  first  sack  of  oats.  I  also  at  the  same  time  tried  some 
of  the  regulation  cartridges  which  had  been  in  the  hut  all  winter, 
and  could  detect  no  difference  in  either  the  firing  or  the  pencir^ 
tion,  or  in  any  other  respect,  between  these  and  the  ones  exposed 
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to  the  weather.  The  bullets  were  quite  imaltered  after  entering' 
the  target,  the  only  marks  upon  them  wficn  rerrn'ered  being 
those  of  the  rifling  of  the  gun.  I  found  the  bolt  of  the  gun  pull 
back  stiffiy,  owing  to  the  cold.  The  sight  protector  also  is  diffi- 
cult to  remove  after  exposure  to  cold.  The  striker,  now  that 
oil  has  ceased  to  be  used  on  it,  acts  very  well»  and  the  rifle  now 
never  misses  fire,  as  it  did  in  cold  weather  when  the  striking 
mechanism  had  been  oiled.  The  greatest  cold  these  cartridges 
had  been  subjected  to  was  fifty-four  below  zero.  I  am  sending  a 
report  to  the  War  Office,  as  requested  by  them.* 

Some  of  the  expedition  when  walking  on  the  floe  came  upon 
a  bear  about  half  a  mile  from  the  ship,  and  although  they  had  a 
rifle  with  them  they  at  once  ran  back  to  tell  me,  like  the  good 
fellows  they  are.  One  man  and  I  started  off  with  the  dogs,  fol- 
lowed by  the  members  who  had  seen  it,  but  although  we  searched 
for  three  hours,  hunting  the  floe  edge  by  the  open  water  from 
west  to  east,  we  could  not  meet  him.  I  think  he  must  have  taken 
to  the  water.  We  saw  several  walruses  at  the  floe  edge. 

At  the  ship  they  are  working  up  an  idea  of  mine  for  improving 
the  pony's  snow-shoes — the  Norwegian  ones  appear  to  me  very 
primitive  ailairs,  and  wih  not  stay  on. 

The  doctor  held  a  post-mortem  on  the  dog  that  (liecl  a  day  or 
iwo  aj^o.  and  I  liave  tuld  him  lo  send  mc  in  a  written  re])i)rt  upon 
it.  He  found  tape-worms  in  the  intestine,  and  I  have  a.sktil  him 
to  examine  and  experiment  with  the  eggs  of  them,  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  what  cleL^ree  of  cold,  if  any,  destroys  them.  We  have 
been  very  careful  indeed  all  alnn;.;-  in  having  all  water  thoroughly 
Vjiled  before  being  used,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  contractiuLj  hyda- 
tids from  this  cause,  as  it  was  evident  that  many  of  the  dogs  have 
worms.    This  dog  probably  died  of  convulsions  caused  by  them. 

February  i6th,  Saturday. — Blowing  a  fresh  gale  with  a  tem- 
perature of  thirty-two  below  zero  from  east-by-south  and  east- 
southeast— distinctly  cool.  There  is  evidently  no  open  water 
down  that  way  now.  The  fine  snow  from  the  glacier  is  driving 
in  the  wind.  I  sent  the  members  of  the  expedition  out  at  noon 
as  usual,  but  with  their  "militzas**  on.   Two  or  three  returned 

*  I  have  since  sent  a  written  report  on  my  experiments  with  the  rifle  and 
ammanition  to  the  War  Office,  which  I  am  pleased  to  hear  from  the 
officials  there  have  had  valuable  results. 
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at  lunch-timt'  with  their  faces  touched  up  a  bit  with  frost-bites. 
Armitage  and  i  went  out  for  a  walk  also.  I  brought  Heyward 
back,  who,  unable  to  control  his  delight  at  having  a  rifle  all  to 
himself)  had  started  off  alone,  picturing  to  himself  slaying  a  bear 
all  on  his  own  account.  He  bad  walked  over  the  floe  with  his 
back  to  the  wind  as  far  as  he  thought  time  would  allow,  and  then 
had  all  the  way  back  to  come  against  it.  Seeing  him  at  a  dis- 
tance in  evident  distress  and  unable  to  make  headway,  I  bore 
down  upon  him  and  brought  him  up.  He  had  got  both  cheeks 
considerably  frost-bitten,  and  looked  very  pretty  indeed.  It  hasi, 
however,  taught  him  a  lesson  that  weather  like  that  of  to-day  is 
to  be  respected,  and  is  nut  a  huge  joke,  as  he  had  evidently  imag- 
ined it  to  be. 

February  iStJi,  Monday. — We  lind  on  weighini^  the  bear  cub  to- 
day thai  it  has  trained  one  pound  during  the  last  week.  "  Sammy" 
and  "  Nimrod  "  turned  up  about  2  p.m. — they  had  got  on  the 
wrong  side  of  an  open  lane  of  water,  whicli  had  parted  behind 
them,  and  we  feared  they  had  come  to  an  untimely  end.  No 
open  water  is  now  to  be  seen  from  a  height  of  fifty  feet,  for  the 
first  time  this  winter.  Where  open  water  was  a  day  or  two  ag  * 
is  now  filled  up  with  a  mixture  of  bay  ice  from  two  inches  thick 
to  floes  eighteen  feet  thick  and  more,  which  is  constantly  shifting 
with  the  wind  and  tide.  All  the  ice  I  crossed  while  after  the 
dogs  yesterday  has  entirely  changed,  and  at  some  points  the 
pressure  has  been  tremendous.  While  out  to-day  one  of  my  men 
and  I  had  just  time  to  cross  a  crack  before  it  opened  to  twelve 
feet  across  while  we  watched  it.  The  ice  on  either  side  of  it  stood 
three  feet  on  the  flat,  and  much  more  where  it  passed  through 
hummocks,  above  the  level  of  the  water.  Piles  of  hu^e  blocks  of 
ire  were  heaped  up  t(.)  heights  of  twenty-five  feet,  and  heaps  of 
twenty  feet  had  formed  since  4  p.m.  of  yesterday.  No  ship  that 
ever  was  built  wuukl  stand  the  pressure  exerted,  if  she  got  fairly 
in  the  jaws  of  it,  and  Uie  tlues  would  in  a  few  minutes  p1a<^^-  her 
either  on  the  t(^i)  of  them,  if  she  should  rise  to  it,  or  else  under- 
neath them ;  or  go  clean  through  her  sides  if  they  got  a  fair  grip 
of  her.  The  ice  here  has  been  squeezed  against  the  land,  which 
very  much  increases  the  pressure.  All  this  shifting  ice  has  come 
from  the  east,  possibly  from  the  Kara  Sea,  brought  in  by  the  late 
easterly  gale. 

We  have  been  busy  taking  out  the  double  windows  and  re- 
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rooiing  ice  (two  inches  thick)  from  between  them,  which  was 
formed  owing  to  damp  air  having  passed  between  them  from  the 
room,  caused  both  by  defective  calking  when  they  were  put  in, 
and  also  through  breakage  of  the  inner  windows  and  repairs  by 
brown  paper  during  the  winter. 

Xow  that  we  shall  be  having  the  sun  back  in  four  days  we  want 
to  take  full  advantage  of  all  the  light  we  can  get,  for  we  quite 
,:[>picciati'  li:^ht  after  the  darkness  of  the  Arctic  nii;hL  Four 
months  of  solid  night  has  a  depressing  effect  not  only  on  the 
spirits  but  on  the  appetite,  and  even  during  the  first  winter  it 
senuiisly  atYected  the  sleep  of  more  than  one  of  the  party.  Morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night  become  unrccogtiizabie,  merged  into  one 
endless  gloom,  and  but  for  the  welcome  advent  of  the  moon  once 
a  month,  when  the  sky  is  sufficiently  dear  for  us  to  enjoy  her 
rays*  we  have  lived  in  a  darkness  the  dreariness  of  which  is  in- 
describable. As  the  school-boy  counts  the  days  to  the  holidays 
we  have  counted  the  hours  till  the  return  of  the  sun,  and  even  as 
the  first  rays  become  visible  our  spirits  rise,  and  existence  alto- 
gether wears  a  different  complexion.  Now  exercise  becomes  en- 
joyable, and  instead  of  the  dreary  daily  trudge  round  a  given 
circle  in  the  darkness,  with  the  return  of  the  light  we  feel  new 
life  and  energy.  They  say  eels  get  used  to  skinning.  Well,  we 
may  have  got  fairly  used  to  darkness,  cold,  wind,  mist,  and  driv- 
ing snow,  but  we  hardly  like  it. 

l\bruary  igth,  Tiusday. — Busy  repairing  the  windows  and  re- 
moving the  two  inches  of  ice  which  is  caked  over  them. 

Went  my  usual  bear-hunting  walk  \\  itli  the  dogs  at  noon,  tak- 
ing my  ride  now, as  I  hnd  from  experience  that  too  much  time  is 
lost  in  returning  for  it  after  rinding  a  bear.  Could  see  frost- 
smoke  arising  from  pools  of  open  water  to  the  south  and  S.S.E. 
The  sky  showed  evidence  of  considerable  open  water  to  S.S.W. 
I  could,  however,  see  no  water  (altitude  50  feet),  so  it  is  probably 
eight  or  ten  miles  away. 

About  5  P.M.  Smith,  the  second  engineer,  came  up  to  say  that 
the  dogs  were  barking  out  on  the  floe  just  beyond  Bear  Corner." 
A  man  and  I  started  off  with  our  rifles,  but  could  only  just  hear 
the  barking  of  the  dogs  rapidly  going  away  in  the  distance  tow- 
ards the  south.  We  followed  in  the  darkness  across  the  floes 
until  we  had  gone  at  least  two  miles  beyond  Cape  Gertrude, 
but  never  could  get  any  nearer  (evidently  something  had  badly 
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scared  the  bear)  iiiitil  their  soiuiJ.-,  ceased  entirely,  and  one  by 
one,  after  our  waiting  and  whistlin)^  for  some  time  on  the  top  of 
a  heaped-up  pile  of  ice-blocks,  about  half  a  mile  from  one  of  the 
open  pools  of  water  seen  in  the  morninir,  they  returned.  My 
little  Sainoyad  bitch  "Sally"  was  very  wet,  having  evidently 
fallen  into  a  crack.    My  other  little  bitch,  "  Jinnie,"  Liave  birlh 
to  seven  pups  at  noon  to-day — cjuite  a  sleilj^e  team  !    I  had  fort- 
unately installed  her  in  a  box  of  hay  in  the  hut  onlv  n  few  h«>urs 
before.   She  was  extremely  desirous  of  going  out  with  me  shoot- 
ing as  usual  to-day,  and  looked  very  crestfallen  when  sent  back 
to  her  domestic  duties.   The  temperature  throughout  the  day 
until  to-night  has  ranged  from  40"  to  46°  below  zero.  The  mini- 
mum thermometer  in  the  screen  indicated  as  low  as  50''  below 
*ero.   I,  however,  got  quite  hot  in  this  temperature  during  my 
run  after  the  bear,  my  face  getting  coated  with  ice  owing  to 
the  perspiration  freezing  on  it,  and  on  my  removing  my  cap  to 
better  enable  me  to  listen  for  the  barking  of  the  dogs,  my  hair 
froze  quite  hard  in  about  twenty  seconds.    It  was,  however, 
beautifully  calm  and  clear.   A  local  breeze  coming  from  the 
gully  to  the  west  of  Cape  Gertrude  made  the  cold  for  a  time  very 
unpleasantly  evident,  plainly  reminding  us  of  the  difference  a 
little  wind  would  make. 

IVeai/it-y :  Lif*ht  airs  to  gentle  winds  from  n.S.E.,  E.  by  S.,  and  E.  to  10 
A.M.  Calm  till  10  I'.M.  Light  E.  airs  at  mitJni,i,dn.  Finr  (  I.mp  weather 
throughout.  At  2  a.m.  a  disromicricd  auroral  band  from  W  s  W"  altitude 
5^  to  zenith.  At  4  a.m.  bands  and  sircaniers  from  W.  lo  /oniili.  Patcbes 
in  S.E.  and  E.  At  8  I'.M.  a  regular  arch  N.  to  W.N.W.  at  akitude  (>o  .  At 
10  P.M.  a  broken  auroral  band  K.  to  N.W.  across  zenith.  Streamers  at  W., 
altitude  50^    At  midnight  band  N.E.  to  S.E. 

February  20th^  Wednesday. — Armitage  and  I  walked  out  on  the 
ice  with  the  dogs  to  beyond  the  cleft  berg,  nearly  half-way  to 
Mabel  Island — ^all  open  water  has  disappeared  in  that  direction. 
The  temperature  at  45**  below  zero,  with  a  breeze  from  the  east, 
made  it  rather  cool  when  returning.  The  minimum  spirit  ther- 
mometer registered  at  night  51^  below  zero.  I  am  hurrying  on 
our  preparations  for  a  start  north. 

Weather :  At  2  P.M.  light  N.  airs.  At  4  a.m.  S.E.  airs,  increasing  to 
gentle  breeze  at  6  a.m.,  shifting  and  decreasing  to  light  E.  wind  at  to  A.U.. 
E.S.C.  at  noon.   Calm  from  10  p.m.  till  midnight.   Fine  clear  weather 
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throoghoat.  At  2  a.m.  a  regular  auroral  band  across  zenith  from  £.  to  W. 
At4  A.M.  band  from  S.W.  to  N.E.  Also  band  across  sky  S.E.  to  E.  about 
altitude  2$^.  At  8  p.m.  brilliant  aurora,  a  circular  base,  altitude  15%  with 
streamers  shootinj;  up  to  common  focus  bearing  S..  altitude  70".  Band 
running  from  base  from  S.  to  W.,  and  streamers  from  it  making  for  a 
common  focus  and  formed  a  corona  in  zenith  which  broke  up  at  8.15  p.m. 
into  numerous  serpentine  bands  and  arches  all  over  heavens.  At  10  P.M. 
a  broken  band  to  altitude  lo"",  and  short  streamers  rising  from  it  to 
altitude  30'  . 

February  3 is/,  Thursday. — Put  up  the  Willesrien  canvas  tent 
on  ihr  ice  <>f  the  pond.    It  a[)pears  likely  to  act  all  ri^ht, 

Armitaicc  and  I  did  a  little  revolver  practice  at  noon,  and 
afterwards  walked  some  distance  to  the  glacier  leading  to  Shell 
Gully  to  see  what  our  path  north  looks  like,  as  that  is  the  way 
by  which  we  shall  go.  Found  a  breeze  blowing  there,  which 
made  the  temperature  (47°  below  zero)  felt.  The  mercury  in 
all  the  thermometers  has  been  frozen  solid  for  the  last  few  days, 
and  the  minimum  spirit  thermometer  has  registered  54""  below 
zero  at  noon  to-day  for  the  last  twenty-four  hfnirs.  Water  has 
opened  up  to  the  east  of  us  in  a  position  in  which  I  have  never 
seen  it  before  all  the  winter.  It  has  been  calm  most  of  the  day, 
with  the  exception  of  the  local  breeze  from  the  northeast  we  met 
with  on  the  glacier.  Sounds  could  be  heard  at  a  considerable 
distance  to-day»  and  intense  cold  apparently  does  not  reduce  the 
travelling  of  sound,  so  far  as  distance  is  concerned ;  it  may  in 
velocity  perhaps. 

When  on  the  floe  over  a  mile  away,  Armitage  and  I  could  hear 
members  of  the  expedition  talking  in  an  ordinary  tone  when 
near  the  hut,  and  could  distinguish  what  they  said — ^a  possible 
echo  of  the  rocks  behind  them  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  this  long  carry  of  sound,  as  they  did  not  hear  my  whistle, 
which  I  blew  to  test  this. 

Weatlur:  At  2  A.M.  calm.  At  4  A.M.  light  E.  wind,  and  from  then  till 
6  P.M.  calm.  At  8  p.m.  light  N.N.E.  wind.  At  10  P.M.  a  moderate  N.E. 
wind.  At  midnight  light  N.  by  E.  airs.  Fine  clear  weather  tbroughouL 
At  8  P.M.  auroral  bands  from  E.  to  S.,  altitude  5^  to  15°. 
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D  A  V  1. 1  Ci  H  T  R  E  T  U  K  xN  S 

Frhrjtary  22.  z^'^V^.  Friday.  —  The  lone:  Arctic  nig;hi  came  to 
ail  end  to-dav,  and  the  sun  rose  for  the  rtrst  time  since  October 
18th.  The  upper  limb  (refracted)  appeared  above  the  horizon  at 
10.29  A.M.,  and  remained  above  for  about  three  hours.  We  are 
mightily  glad  to  see  it  back  again — we  can  now  get  to  work  soon. 

At  2  A.M.,  after  my  watch,  I  slept  out  in  the  tent  we  have 
pitched  upon  the  pond  in  my  "militza,"  "soviek/*  and  **pim* 
mies,"  to  test  this  night-rij^  as  compared  with  the  various  modi- 
fications of  the  reindeer -skin  bag.  The  temperature  in  the 
screen  stood  at  39^  below  zero,  so  it  was  a  fair  test.  I  found  the 
result  satisfactory,  excepting  that  my  **soviek"  is  too  tight 
around  the  throat  and  nearly  choked  me,  making  me  almost 
afraid  of  going  to  sleep  for  fear  of  this  really  happening  in  the 
event  of  my  turning  over. 

The  juvenile  bear  is  now  taking  three  pints  of  milk  (half  a  tin 
per  day),  making  fearful  havoc  with  our  supply.  It  is  to-day, 
however,  within  half  a  pound  of  its  original  weight,  and  is  much 
stronger  than  it  was  then.  It  is  getting  a  very  rowdy,  truculent 
little  beast,  and  when  in  a  bad  temper  turns  the  hut  into  a  per- 
fect pandemonium  of  sound. 

Weathir:  At  2  A.M.  calm.  At  4  A.M.  light  N.  by  W.  wind*  and  from 
then  till  noon  light  N.E.  wind.  At  2  p.m.  calm.  At  4  p.m.  moderate  K.E. 
wind.  At  8  p.m.  fresh  N.  wind.  At  10  P.M.  variable  winds.  At  midnight 
N.W.  variable  force.  Misty  till  4  a.m.  Squally  between  4  P.M.  and  mid- 
night. Fine  clear  weather  at  other  times.  At  4  P.M.  there  was  a  sudden 
gust  of  wind  from  N.E.  of  force  4.  and  from  then  till  10  p.^r.  furious  s^u-ts 
of  wind  every  one  or  two  minutes  between  N.  and  E.N.E.  and  W.X.W., 
force  7  109,  and  from  then  till  niidnij^ht  between  N.N.E.  and  W*N,\V.. 
chiefs V  N.W..  forces  1  to  9.  At  midnight  auroral  bands  and  streamers  in 
zenith      W.,  and  N.W. 
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February  2jii,  Saturday. — Blowing  hard,  with  driving  snow 
and  very  violent  gusts,  which  carried  away  all  movable  articles 
and  blew  away  part  of  the  roof  of  the  dog-house,  which  had 
withstood  previous  violent  gales.  I  took  mine  and  Armitage's 
"sovieks"  down  to  the  ship  for  Petersen  to  alter,  having  very 
considerable  trouble  in  getting  them  there.  The  first  time  I 
started  a  violent  gust  blew  me  across  the  pond  and  separated 


THE  IttsmtARD  IN  HER  WINTER  QUARTERS 


my  bundle,  which  I  had  strapped  together-  I  managed  to  pre- 
vent the  "sovieks"  being  carried  off,  but  a  reindeer-skin  which 
w-as  in  the  bundle  and  the  strap  were  blown  over  the  cliffs  and 
on  tf)  the  rtoe.  The  strap  I  recovered  after  half  an  hour's  search- 
ing, but  the  skin  had  blown  to  kingdom-come,  and  is  probably 
somewhere  Cape  Barents  way.  I  brought  the  '*sovieks"  into 
the  hut,  and,  having  got  another  skin,  managed  to  get  them  to 
the  ship  all  right.  This  will  give  some  idea  of  the  force  of 
the  wind  here  when  it  sets  to  work  to  blow.  The  temperature 
was  from  20°  to  25°  F.  below  zero,  which  made  it  pretty  nippy. 
The  members  of  the  expedition  did  not  go  for  their  usual  walk 
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to-day.  I  was  out  most  of  the  day,  as  I  dislike  very  much  being 
bhui  11  J),  now  it  is  light  enough  to  ^eX  really  g(X)d  exercise. 

February  241/1,  Sunday. — The  p:ile  had  quite  gone  down  by 
8  A.M.  this  morning.  We  put  the  black  pony  into  the  sledge, 
and  Arniitane  and  I  started  off  about  11.45  ^^-^^  make  a  pre- 
paratory excursion  north  to  get  an  idea  as  to  what  the  ice  is 
like.  We  crossed  the  glacier  between  Capes  Flora  and  Gertrude, 
and  pu^ed  across  Gunther  Bay  until  we  were  nearly  abreast  t»f 
Windward  Island,  where  we  stopped  and  took  a  round  of  angles 
with  the  prismatic  compass,  and  then  returned  by  the  way  we 
had  come,  reaching  the  hut  at  6.30  p.m.,  having  travelled  about 
twenty  miles.  We  found  the  ice  with  hard  snow  upon  it  and 
level,  but  deeply  cut  into  furrows  and  ridges  by  the  wind.  The 
crust  on  the  snow  was  often  strong  enough  to  bear  the  pony« 
which  behaved  very  well.  It  certainly  looks  very  promising  for 
the  future  usefulness  of  these  animals.  I  wish  I  had  more  of 
them.  It  has  been  a  beautifully  clear  day  and  a  great  contrast 
to  yesterday.  The  Uinperature  sank  again  to  thirty  below  zer  - 
towards  night.  The  gale  has  opened  up  a  good  deal  f)f  open 
water  off  Bell  island,  and  to  the  southwest  and  S.S.W.,  about 
three  miles  frf)m  the  ship. 

We  were  all  weighed  again  this  evening.  All  had  gained  ex- 
cept Armitage  and  I  He  has  lost  two  pounds,  and  I  seven 
pounds,  since  February  4th.  This  is  due,  with  regard  to  him  and 
me,  to  the  amount  of  violent  exercise  and  the  many  hard  runs 
we  have  had  after  bears  since  the  returning  daylight  enabled  us 
to  put  the  pace  on.  Some  of  the  others  are  more  deliberate  in 
their  movements  and  consequently  longer  in  getting  rid  of  su< 
perfluous  flesh  acquired  during  the  Strasburg  goose -life  of 
the  winter.  I  weighed  12  stone  12  lbs.  to-night,  Armitage  12 
stone  5  lbs. 

IVeaiher  :  At  2  A.M.  strong  decreasing  N.M.E.  gale.  At  6  A.M.  strong 
N.N.E.  wind.  At  10  a.m.  light  E.S.E.  wind.  At  noon  gentle  S.E.  mod. 
At  7  P.M.  till  midnight  calm.  Overcast  at  2  A.M.  Fine  clear  weather  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day. 

At  4  A.M.  Streamers  of  aurora  from  N.E.  to  zenith.  At  6  p.m.  faint 
auroral  band  at  E.  At  8  P.M.  thick  arched  fringe  E.  to  W..  at  20''  altitude 
in  the  centre.  Faint  streamers  shooting  up  from  it  and  forming  apex  at 
zenith.  At  10  p.m.  a  semi-corona  in  zenith  with  streamers  radiating  from 
it  all  around  heavens  with  exception  of  between  N.N.W.  and  E.N.E. 
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February  2jiJt,  Monday. — Armitage  and  I  fixed  tlie  astronomi- 
cal telescope  on  the  roof  of  the  house,  to  sweep  the  floes  and  to 
try  and  spot  bears  at  a  distance^  for  we  shall  be  glad  of  more 
meat.  The  horizon,  however,  was  rather  misty,  owing  to  frost- 
smoke  rising.  I  sent  the  other  members  of  the  party  out  with  a 
dog-team  hitched  to  the  English  sledge,  and  also  with  a  bay  pony 
for  exercise.  Armitage  and  I  then  took  the  bear-dogs  and  went 
over  the  floes  to  the  edge  of  the  open  water  to  look  for  a  bear. 
We  heard  a  walrus  whistling  in  a  peculiar  manner,  making  a 
musical  sound  like  a  person  blowing  into  a  key.  A  flock  of  birds 
were  seen  flying  over  the  open  water.    They  were  dovekies. 

The  captain  came  up  at  noon  to  say  tluil  Blomkvist  and  Man- 
sun  are  anxious  to  become  members  of  the  expedition  f)arty.  As 
the  former  appears  to  be  a  toui^h,  hardy  fellow,  I  told  the  skipper 
to  request  him  to  write  a  letter  of  a]jplication  and  I  will  consider 
u  I  can't  take  both.  At  8  p.m.  the  dogs  were  reported  to  be 
barking  as  if  at  a  bear,  away  west  towards  the  rocky  point.  I 
started  off  with  my  rifle,  Armitage  following  me  about  ten  min- 
utes afterwards,  as  he  had  to  put  his  coat,  etc.,  on.  I  followed 
the  barking  of  the  dogs  away  as  far  as  the  rocky  point  over  the 
land ;  the  sound  then  led  me  over  the  floe  towards  Bell  Island 
for  about  two  miles,  and  on  to  some  thin  bay  ice,  from  which  the 
bear  finally  took  to  the  water  and  escaped,  without  giving  either 
Armitage  (who  had  come  up  with  me  by  cutting  across  the  half- 
circle  I  had  pursued)  or  me  a  chance  of  a  shot.  It  was  a  very 
dark  ni;.4:ht.  unusually  so  for  these  latitudes,  and  I  should  have 
had  lo  have  got  within  ten  yards  of  him  to  be  able  to  make  out 
the  outlines  of  his  body,  to  say  nothing  of  his  head,  a  thing 
he  did  not  give  me  a  chance  of  doing.  We  had  a  very  rough, 
tumbling  run  over  the  humniocky  tine,  and  we  both  had  nnniber- 
less  falls.  When  returning,  an  aurora  appeared  in  the  eastern 
sky  which  gave  some  little  light,  probably  owing  to  the  unusual 
darkness.  This  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  noticed  the  aurora 
have  any  perceptible  effect  upon  the  light ;  as  a  rule,  it  looks 
beautiful  Init  makes  no  difference  whatever  to  the  gloom.  The 
little  bear  has  been  very  seedy  all  day.  It  was  sick  this  morning, 
and  has  taken  very  little  milk  since.  Something  has  apparently 
disagreed  with  its  little  stomach.  The  doctor  has  given  it  ten 
drops  of  chlorodyne  and  a  table-spoonful  of  castor-oil.  The 
former  evidently  relieved  the  pain  in  its  "tummie"  at  once. 
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The  poor  little  beast  lay  in  my  lap  and  looked  a  very  pitiful  little 
bear  indeed  before  it  had  its  dose. 

Weather :  Calm  to  4  A.M..  and  from  then  till  noon  light  E.  airs  and 
winds,  and  from  then  till  10  p.ii.  calm.  At  midnight  light  N.N.E.  wind. 
Fine  clear  weather  throughout.  At  2  a.m.  broad  foint  auroral  band  from 
S.S.W.  to  zenith.  Narrow  faint  band  N.K.W.  to  zenith.  At  10  P.II. 
thick  auroral  fringe  E.  to  S.W.,  at  altitude  of  10°  scintillating  and  moving 
laterally  to  and  fro,  and  sent  up  streamers  to  the  zenith  fonninij  an  apex. 
Streamers  seemed  formed  in  lavers  with  fringed  base,  formmg  into  tliick 
circular  masses.  At  midnight  streamers  from  N.  to  S.E.  Altitude  70^  to 
zenith. 

Fehruary  26thy  Tuesday, — Our  infant,  the  bear,  is  much  better 

to-day. 

Went  for  a  walk  for  my  usual  bear-search  along  the  edge  of  the 
bay  ice  at  noon  with  the  dogs.  I  found  when  trying  to  use  my 
field-glasses,  but  owing  to  the  cold  the  focus  adjustment  would 
not  move. 

Got  out  two  sledges  to  rig  up  preparatory  to  our  start  north. 
T  mean  to  do  a  preliminary  trip  with  only  two  men  to  take  on 
some  fodder  and  provisions  in  a  few  days. 

Armitage  and  I  took  theodolite  observations  of  stars  for  time 
and  latitude  this  evening. 

February  27///,  Wednesday. — I  received  a  letter  of  application 
from  Blomkvist.  Maxim,  the  Russian,  1  find  on  questioning  him, 
wants  to  get  back  to  Archangel  with  the  ship  this  summer. 

Child  at  noon  photographed  "  Bear  Corner,"  the  scene  of  many 
a  good  bear-hunt  both  by  night  and  day,  with  Armitage  and  me 
and  our  four  bear-dogs,  "  Riiwing,"  "  Nimrod,**  **  Sammie/'  and 
Sally." 

Armitage  and  I  afterwards  carried  out  the  plane-table  to  take 
a  round  of  rays,  and  began  to  measure  a  base  for  the  survey  I 
intend  to  make,  but  the  loo-foot  tape  broke,  owing  to  the  action 
of  the  frost  (29°  below  zero  with  a  strong  breeze),  and  stopped  us 
working  for  the  day,  for  which  we  were  not  altogether  sorry,  as 
it  was  distinctly  cool  work. 

Rigged  my  sledge  in  the  evening.  I  have  again  had  the  tra- 
hometer  altered.   It  is  now  almost  entirely  new. 

Weather:  At  2  A.M.  light  N.N.W.  winds  and  from  then  till  noon  light 
N.  and  N.W.  Calm  till  6  P.M.  At  8  p.m.  moderate  N.E.  wind»  and  from 
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then  till  midnight  fresh  N.N.E.  wind.  From  lo  A.M.  till  2  p.m.  observed 
Ionj>  arches  of  cirrus  clouds  E.  to  S.W.  meeting  at  horizon  at  each  extreme. 
Altitude  at  centre  lo"".  colored  dull  gray,  stone.  Heecy  white  and  reddish 
tints,  the  lines  becoming  much  thinner  as  the  altitude  increased.  (These 
have  been  observed  frequently  since  this  date,  March  28th.) 

At  10  P.M.  short  arched  close  auroral  fringe  of  streamers  of  altitude  of 
i>  E.S.E.  to  S.W. 

1  tbruanj  jSfh,  Thursday. — Hlowini^  a  fresh  gale  nearly  the 
whole  dav  :  in  the  morning  a  whole  gale.  This,  combined  with  a 
temperature  of  25°  F.  below  zero,  made  it  particularly  nippy.  1 
went  for  a  walk,  taking  the  dogs  with  rne,  along  the  edge  of  the 
hay  ice,  tinding  less  wind  as  I  got  away  from  the  laud,  and  con- 
sequently not  quite  so  trying. 

I  rigged  another  sledge  during  the  day.  We  are  all,  the  crew 
included,  very  busy  pushing  on  our  preparations  for  the  sledging. 

The  last  day  of  the  two-hourly  observations.  Through  the 
spring  and  summer  they  will  be  taken  at  8  a.m.,  noon,  4  p.m.,  and 
8  P.M.  only,  as  we  cannot  now  find  time  to  continue  them  two- 
hourly  night  and  day. 

March  ist,  Friday. — Blowing  and  the  snow  drifting.  We  could 
do  no  more  surveying  on  account  of  the  wind  shaking  or  carry- 
ing away  the  plane-table. 

Armitage  and  I  went  for  a  walk  on  the  floe  with  the  dogs. 

I  went  down  to  the  ship  to  see  how  the  various  articles  which 
arc  being  made  or  altered  for  the  sledging  are  progressing.  I  Hnd 
that  the  painted  outer  canvas  on  two  fnjding-tents  will  have  to 
be  removed  and  soaked  in  soda  to  remove  all  the  paint 

I  saw  Blomkvist,  and  arranged  to  take  him  on  as  a  member  of 
the  expedition  :  several  of  the  crew  are  anxious  to  volunteer  in 
the  event  of  my  not  accepting  him. 

Continued  our  preparations  for  a  start  north. 

March  2d,  Saturday. — Blomkvist  came  up  to  the  hut  at  11 
A.M,,  and  the  doctor  examined  him  medically  and  reported  him  to 
be  satisfactory,  handing  in  a  written  report  at  my  request.  A 
fresh  breeze  with  drifting  snow  still  stops  any  surveying.  Turned 
out  No.  I  hut,  removing  the  snow  and  rearranging  the  stores  in 
it.  Started  weighing  out  the  hay  and  oats  with  which  to  form  a 
depot  north.    Rigged  sledges,  etc. 

I  tried  the  new  pony-harness  we  have  made  with  the  black  pony 
in  the  English  sledge  on  the  floe.    Found  it  very  satisfactory. 
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Maxim  devoted  quite  ten  minutes  to  first  of  all  praising  it,  and 
then  cursing  his  own  Russian  harness  for  being  so  clumsy.  It 
was  verv  fiinnv  ! 

March  3*/,  Sunday, — Still  blowing  and  drifting.  We  continoed 
the  preparations  for  a  start.  In  the  afternoon  I  drove  the  black 
pony  in  the  English  sledge  with  Armitage  on  the  floe  round  the 
point  of  Cape  Flora  as  far  as  Windy  Gully.  At  8  p.m.  all  the  crev 
except  the  watchman  came  up  to  the  hut  and  spent  the  evening 
in  whiskey,  smoke,  and  song,  giving  three  cheers  for  me  on  leav- 
iiiL;  .it  midniL(ht.  They  evidently  now  take  as  keen  an  interest 
in  the  expedition,  and  arc  as  wishful  for  its  success,  as  we  are  our- 
selves. They  have  one  and  dll  behaved  very  well  through  the 
winter,  and  have  not  given  me  the  smallest  trouble. 

Weather:  Moderate  E.N.E.  throughout.  Fine»  clear  weather.  At  10 
P.M.  a  regular  auroral  arch  from  E.  to  W.S.W.  Altitude  ao*'and  streamers 
from  circular  cloud-like  patch  at  altitude  15**  to  30*"  at  E. 

Double  halo  round  moon.  Inner  halo  yellow  with  border  of  brownisfa 
yellow.  Diameter  t"*  36'. 

Outer  halo  of  a  dark  green  color  with  a  border  of  dark  brown,  2^  36''. 

March  4ih^  Monday, — ^We  have  all  been  hard  at  work  all  day 
pushing  on  our  preparations.  I  got  one  of  the  fodder  sledges  (11 
ft.  6  in.)  loaded  (409  lbs.)  and  ready  to  start. 

It  has  again  been  blowing  too  hard  with  drifting  snow  to  go  oq 
with  the  survey.  Armitage  and  I  took  an  observation  this  even- 
ing of  B.  Tauri  (which  culminated  with  the  moon)  for  longitude, 
and  also  observations  at  the  meridian  of  the  same  star  fur  latitude 
We  first  up-ended  the  large  Russian  sledijfe,  and  lashed  it  to  2 
corner  of  the  observatory  to  protect  the  theodolite  from  tlu*  wind, 
and  made  a  barricade  around  it ;  it  was,  however,  observing  un- 
der ditiiculties. 

March  7///,  Thursday. — i  had  a;.;ain  to  alter  the  tent  stretchers 
One  of  my  men  and  I  cleared  out  the  pony  stable  and  store,  and 
I  did  a  variety  of  odd  jobs.  Fine,  calm  but  misty  (fine  snow), 
with  parhelia  around  the  sun.  I  find  that  many  of  the  cartridges 
supplied  for  my  Waigatz  trip  won't  fit  properly  in  my  .303  rifle. 
They,  however,  go  into  the  regulation  rifle. 

I  tried  the  black  pony  in  hobbles  on  the  floe.  Shall  have  to 
tether  them  in  addition  to  hobbling  them,  I  can  see,  as  I  fear 
otherwise  they  will  travel  in  their  hobbles  at  night,  as  there  vill 
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be  no  pasturage  to  keep  them  feeding  and  occupied,  as  in  more 
favored  climes. 

March  Sth^  Friday, — ^Armitage  and  I  ascended  Cape  Flora  to 
the  top  of  the  ice  dome  at  the  very  summit.  It  being  a  beauti- 
fully clear  fine  day,  we  got  a  fine  view  for  at  least  forty  miles  on 
sea- level,  and  could  see  elevated  points  much  farther  off.  No 

definite  open  water  visible  of  any  extent,  but  about  three  to  four 
miles  off  the  ship,  running  east  and  west,  a  tract  of  mixed  ice, 
composed  of  moderately  thick  ice,  with  bay  ice  between  it,  and 
with  open  lanes  or  water  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide  reaching  to 
S')nu'  distance  off  the  shore,  j)robably  ten  or  twenty  or  ]x)ssibly 
murr  miles.  This  is  caused  by  the  current.  A  second  tract  of 
disturbed  ire  joins  the  current  track  at  right  angles  from  the 
S.S.VV.,  probably  caused  by  the  tide  running  in  from  the  south. 

Miers  Channel  appears  quite  free  of  lanes  of  water  and  the  ice 
is  very  level,  but  a  dark  cloud  hovering  over  the  ice  somewhere 
at  the  junction  of  Miers  Channel  with  Nightingale  Sound  sug- 
gests the  possibility  of  a  large  polynia  there.  Leigh  Smith  is 
evidently  a  little  out  in  his  map  of  Northbrook  Island  and  the 
eastern  side  of  Bruce  Island,  but  I  consider  his  mapping  excel- 
lent. All  the  land  so  far  as  I  can  see  is  ice-capped  with  dark 
rocks  forming  headlands  jutting  out  of  the  ice  at  long  intervals. 
The  ''mainland"  (Alexandra  Land)  is  all  ice-capped  and  rises  to 
a  considerable  altitude  until  lost  in  the  distance.  Here  and  there 
dome-shaped  hills  rise  upon  it.  All  is  one  white  exitaii^c,  one 
large  glacier,  and  nunataks  of  rock  jut  out  of  the  ice  only  near 
the  shore  at  long  intervals. 

We  found  the  hei^dit  of  Cape  Flora  by  aneroid  to  be  fourteen 
hundred  and  sixty  feet.  The  ice  near  the  summit  is  much  crev- 
assed;  the  crevasses  being  bridged  with  snow,  which  we  had  to 
cross  by  crawling  over  while  lying  on  our  chests.  At  other  parts 
of  the  ascent  we  met  with  no  cracks. 

I  addressed  the  members  of  the  expedition  to-night,  remarking 
that  they  had  now  a  little  experience  of  the  Arctic,  have  passed 
through  a  winter,  and  have  a  good  idea  now  what  their  life  in 
the  future  will  be  like.  If  any  of  them  after  their  insight  into 
life  in  this  part  of  the  world  wish  to  withdraw  from  their  engage- 
ment or  were  not  entirely  contented,  now  was  the  time  to  say  it, 
and  they  could  return  with  the  ship.  In  a  short  time  it  will  be 
t<x>  late  !  I  gave  them  twelve  hours  to  thoroughly  think  over  it, 
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and  required  a  written  statement  in  reply  from  each  member  of 
the  party. 

March  p///,  Saturday. — received  a  letter  from  each  member 
of  the  expedition  by  ii  a. m.,  stating  their  desire  to  continue 

members  of  it  and  to  remain  here. 

At  about  I  P.M.  Maxim  spotted  a  bear  on  the  floe  at  some  dis> 
tance  from  the  ship.  In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Bear,  instead  of  com- 
ing towards  it,  struck  off  to  the  southwest.  Armitage  and  I 
started  off  with  our  rifles  to  try  and  come  up  with  him,  he  going 
east  and  I  west,  taking  the  dogs  with  us.  They  soon  found  him 
a  mile  still  farther  west,  but  he  at  once  made  off  in  the  direction 
of  Bell  Island,  and  although  I  followed  the  line  they  had  gone  for 
four  miles  over  the  bay  ice  to  the  southeast  of  Bell  Island  I  never 
got  nearer  to  them,  and  finally  the  d  ogs  and  bear  were  lost  to 
sight,  and  to  hearing  too.  We  want  more  meat  now,  and  I  shall 
be  glad  of  a  kill. 

We  completed  our  preparations  and  loaded  up  the  luurth 
sledge  to-night,  and  everything  is  in  rt  adiiicss  for  a  start  north 
tn-iiioriow  nioriiing.  The  sledi^cs  arc-  standing  ready  to  go  on 
the  ice  of  llic  Lliavv  water  pond  near  the  h(nisc. 

The  juvenile  bear  to-day  ate  some  bear's  meat  an<l  lieked  the 
plate  on  which  it  was  with  relish.  Tt  is  developing  rajiidly.  and 
ran  now  bite  with  very  considerable  efTec  I.  It  seized  ArmitaL:,e 
by  the  thigh  to-day  when  rrf>ssing  the  room  and  considerably 
hurried  his  movements.  It  chinibers  all  over  the  lint  and  won't 
stay  in  its  cask  for  a  minute  unless  the  head  be  lashed  on.  The 
coal-box  is  its  favorite  play  ground,  and  it  is  frequently  more  the 
color  of  its  Russian  relative  than  its  natural  straw- white. 

The  sledging  party  going  to-morrow  were  weighed  to-day.  I 
have  gained  seven  pounds  since  the  last  time  we  were  weighed 
(February  24th),  and  Armitage  three  pounds  (replacing  fat  with 
good  muscle). 

Our  present  weight  is — K.  Blomk\  ist,  13  st,  7  lbs, ;  P.  G.  Jack- 
son, 13  St.  5  lbs.;  A.  B.  Armitage,  12  st.  ti  lbs. 

The  little  bear  has  been  stalking  "  Jinnie*s  "  pups  during  her 
absence  to  night,  and  got  her  fore-quarters  into  their  box  and 
proceeded  to  bite  them,  making  them  squeal,  before  it  was 
noticed.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  she  endeavored  to  repeat 
the  hunt,  stalking  them  in  the  most  orthodox  manner  of  her 
elders,  and  was  very  angry  at  again  being  interrupted. 
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March  jothy  Sunday, — We  left  Cape  Flora  at  10.30  a,m.  to  estab- 
lish our  first  northern  depot  and  to  get  an  idea  as  to  what  the 
track  north  is  like.  Armitage  and  Blomkvist  accompanied  me. 
We  took  two  ponies  drawing  four  sledges  (one  13  ft.  6  in.,  one 
ti  ft.  6  in.,  and  two  9  ft.  6  in.).  The  total  weights  drawn  by  the 
two  ponies  were  1700  lbs.  (720  lbs.  fodder  and  oats — ^two  months' 
feed  for  two  ponies)  for  depot,  and  152  lbs.  of  provisions  for  three 
men  (two  weeks*  provisions  of  three  and  a  half  pounds  per  day). 

We  carried  provisions  and  equipment  for  seven  clays  for  men 
and  ponies  in  addition  to  the  stores  for  the  depot.  The  sledg^e 
flags  given  to  me  by  Mrs.  Hannswortli  and  the  Coimtcss  Mctaxu 
were  carried  on  the  sle(lLi(  s,  being  taken  down  from  the  walls  of 
my  cabin  the  morninij^  wc  left. 

As  we  started  chfcrs  wlTc  <;ivt'n  for  us  l)y  tii*-  cttw  of  the 
Wiiuhvard  \\\\(\  the  rmiaiiiinL!:  nu'inbers  of  the  <'.\i)e(iition.  The 
weather  is  clear,  tine,  and  sunny,  with  a  light  breeze  and  looks 
most  promising.    Every  one  is  most  enthusiastic. 
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THE  FIRST  SLEDGE  JOURNEY,  1895 

March  loth,  Sunday. — For  a  long  time  past  we  have  been  very 
busy  preparing  for  a  preliminary  journey  northwarrl  As  the 
end  of  the  dark  time  approaches  all  becomes  hurry  and  bustle 
in  our  little  commnnity.  The  hut  is  crowded  with  all  kinds  of 
equipment  and  sledges  brought  into  it  to  be  packed,  and  piles  of 
rations  in  the  course  of  being  weighed  out  fill  every  available 
foot  of  space. 

We  have  been  working  all  through  the  winter  at  these  sledg- 
ing preparations,  upon  the  careful  completion  of  which  so  much 
depends.  Weight  and  bulk  are  of  the  greatest  consideration,  and 
it  is  wonderful  how  weights  accumulate  by  ounces,  so  that  the 
utmost  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  only  the  most 
necessary  and  indispensable  articles,  and  food  rationed  out  to  the 
siiialiest  amounts  per  day  compatible  with  kee[)ing  men  in  health. 
An  amusini^  tale  is  toUl  of  a  distinguished  Arctic  discoverer,  wh>> 
■was  said  to  have  been  found  in  his  cabin  carefully  weiy^hing  a 
pocket-handkerchief  and  debating  whether  he  should  take  it 
sledginiy  or  not  !  But  it  is  only  by  careful  attention  to  wcij^Ons 
that  go(id  results  can  be  attained,  which  the  gentleman  in  question 
was  one  of  the  first  to  demonstrate. 

One  of  my  sledges  I  had  constructed  very  much  on  the  same 
lines  as  those  by  Admiral  Sir  Leopold  McClintock,  who  most 
kindly  lent  me  a  modd  to  work  by.  He  is  practically  the  Father 
of  Sledging,  and  his  sledges  were  as  great  an  advance  upon  those 
of  his  predecessors  as  the  modern  Lee-Metford  rifle  is  upon  the 
old  Snider. 

The  majority  of  my  sledges  were  9  feet  6  inches  in  lengfth  by 
18  inches  wide,  and  the  bed  of  the  sledge  was  raised  6  inches 
above  the  flat  3i-inch  wide  ski-like  runners,  and  made  of  ash. 
These  when  quite  dry  weigh  about  16  pounds.   They  were  built 
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in  Norway.  A  few  I  had  made  13  feet  6  inches  in  length,  but  I 
found  the  greater  length  a  source  of  weakness,  and  so  discarded 
them  after  the  first  spring.  The  most  useful  one,  however,  was 
II  feet  6  inches  tn  length  and  built  of  ash,  weighing  23  pounds. 
No  nails  or  pegs  were  used  in  any  portion  of  these  sledges,  the 
parts  being  lashed  together  with  raw  hide,  to  give  greater  spring 
and  elasticity  to  them.  They  behaved  magnificently,  and  two 
went  through  not  only  the  whole  of  my  Franz-Josef  Land  Expe- 
dilioii.  extendiiii;  over  three  years,  but  also  throu.i^h  the  journey 
I  to<»k  in  1893  to  1894  to  WaigaLz  and  the  Bolshaia  Zemelskija 
Tundra. 

When  starting  slcdi^inL]^  they  were  loaded  up  with  tjrcal  care, 
a  duty  I  always  i)erf(»nncd  myself.  I  never  put  irn»rc  than  340 
pounds  on  any  one  sledi^e  afte  r  the  first  spring,  thus  kcejjinpf  them 
fairly  light  and  less  lial)!e  to  bruak  down,  and  also  more  readily 
handled  amidst  hummocky  ice  and  deep  soft  snow. 

My  present  intentions  are  to  push  north,  by  way  of  Markham 
and  Austria  Sounds,  but  on  the  first,  our  preliminary  journey,  to 
travel  only  far  enough  to  establish  our  first  depot  of  provisions, 
get  an  idea  of  what  the  ice  is  like  in  that  direction,  and  the 
requirements  of  it,  and  then  return  to  fit  out  again. 

We  expect  to  find  a  large  mass  of  land  running  to  the  north, 
as  shown  in  Payers's  map  of  the  country,  along  the  coast-line  of 
which  we  can  travel  and  establish  depots  of  provisions,  and  which 
may  enable  us  to  advance  a  long  way  to  the  northward. 

March  loth,  Sunday. — Left  Cape  Flora  at  10.40  a.m.  with  two 
ponies  drawing  four  sledges  with  total  weights  of  about  1700 
pounds,  including  provisions  for  depot,  152  pounds  (fortnight's 
rations  for  five  men) ;  hay  and  oats  for  horses,  720  pounds  (two 
months*  rations  for  two  horses).  Also  food  and  equipment  for 
three  men  and  two  pontes  for  seven  days. 

I  drove  the  black  pony  ("Blackie")  ahead  of  the  others  with 
two  sledi^cs.  Armitaj^e  and  Blomkvist  followed  willi  a  bay  puny 
and  two  slcdi^cs,  with  tlie  trahometer  wheel  on  the  rear  sledge, 
which  was  an  instrument  I  had  had  constructed  in  London  for 
measm  ini;  distance  travelled.  This  failed  to  work  well,  owing  to 
de t  ect  i  \'  e  workmanship. 

The  cTcw  of  the  Wiudicard  turned  out  and  <.^;ave  |)arting 
cheers  as  we  left.  The  sledges  and  party  were  photographed  on 
leaving. 
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We  proceeded  round  the  point  of  Cape  Flora  and  up  Miers 
Channel.  Weather  fine,  clear,  and  sunny.  When  north  of  Cape 
Flora  we  met  a  stiff  breeze  from  the  north»  which  made  the  cold 
felt.  The  crust  on  the  snow  is  hard,  but  much  cut  by  the  wind 
and  with  much  evaporation  below  the  surface,  causing  the  crust 
to  break.   Ice  level,  but  with  low  hummocks. 

Camped  at  6.15  p.m.  at  Camp  Point  (northwest  point  of  North- 
brook  Island),  to  which  I  gave  this  name.  We  tied  the  ponies 
up  to  a  hummock  of  ice  with  halters  and  hobbled  them.  Our  two 
dogs  "Rawing "and  "Beauty"  we  fastened  tip  to  a  peg  driven 
into  the  snow  near  the  ponies.  We  took  these  do^s  to  gfive  us 
warning  in  the  event  of  bears  approaching  the  camp.  On  the 
ponies  we  fastened  horse  -  bells.  We  sle{)t  in  our  "sovieks," 
*' militzas,"  and  "pimmies/*  with  "  tol)ocks  "  on  our  feet,  and 
short  skin  breeches  I  carried  no  sleeping-bags.  The  tent  wc 
used  on  this  journey  was  made  for  us  in  England  and  originally 
weighted  thirty  pounds  complete,  but  after  various  additions  for 
strengthening,  it  became  heavier.  It  opened  and  closed  very 
much  like  a  Chinese  lantern,  and  although  the  principle  of  its 
design  was  excellent,  it  was  easily  and  quickly  pitched,  and  gave 
much  space  inside  for  its  size ;  owing  to  the  breakabiiity  of  the 
ribs  it  gave  us  much  trouble. 

The  spirit -stove  designed  by  myself  proved  excellent.  Two 
large  pots,  a  kettle,  and  a  frying>pan  fitted  one  inside  the  other, 
and  the  whole  is  inclosed  in  a  cylinder-like  casing,  with  a  door 
and  a  lid  on  the  top;  in  this  the  lamp  burns.  Being  made  of 
aluminium  it  only  weighs  five  and  a  half  pounds.  In  the  most 
severe  gale  of  wind  I  have  never  known  it  so  much  as  to  flicker, 
and  am  entirely  satisfied  with  it. 

Of  food,  consisting  of  bear  pemmican,  biscuit,  tea,  cocoa,  dried 
soup,  cheese,  and  butter,  I  allowed  three  pounds  per  day  each 
man. 

On  reaching  the  spot  where  I  had  decided  to  camp,  the  first 
care  was  for  our  animals.   The  ponies  were  taken  out  of  the 

sledges,  their  blanket-coats  strapped  on,  tied  up  to  a  hummock 

wiih  halters,  hobbled,  and  fed.  The  dogs  were  then  fastened 
as  outposts,  to  give  us  warning  of  the  approach  of  bears,  and 
given  their  pound  of  meat  each.  We  then  proceeded  to  pilch 
our  tent,  arrange  our  gear,  get  into  our  furs — our  socks  and  mitts 
wet  from  condensed  perspiration  placed  upon  our  chests  to  dry, 
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as,  of  course,  wc  have  no  fire — and  cook  our  dinner.  The  culinary 
duties  I  always  undertook  myself.  Then  followed  a  pipe  of 
tobacco ;  and  we  rolled  over,  glad  that  our  day's  labor  was  over, 
and  fell  asleep,  which  was  sound  enough  unless  awakened  by  too 
severe  a  temperature,  the  approach  of  bears,  or  animals  breaking 
loose.  All  this  is  simple  enough,  in  spite  of  the  severe  cold,  if 
the  weather  be  fine;  and  hard -frozen  food  and  clothes  as  stiff 
from  frost  as  galvanized  iron  are  viewed  with  complacency, 
although,  perhaps,  hardly  in  accordance  with  the  tastes  of  many. 
But  let  a  gale  of  wind  get  up,  with  its  invariable  accompaniment 
of  dense  driving  snow ;  then  pitching  one's  camp  is  not  amusing. 
In  the  most  suffocating  blizzard  nothing  can  be  seen  but  a  dim 
white  rirrle  a  few  yards  away.  The  sky  and  earth  are  blotted 
out  from  View,  and  nothing  can  be  heard  bul  the  rush  of  the  wind. 
The  tent,  which  we  have  been  struggling  in  vain  to  j)itch  for 
the  last  half-hour,  bangs  and  flaps  and  threatens  to  tear  itself 
from  our  grasp,  and  every  few  minutes  we  have  to  leave  off 
work  to  rub  our  frozen  cheeks  and  noses,  and  swing  our  arms 
to  get  some  warmth  into  our  hands  and  bodies. 

By  patience  and  strenuous  efforts  Armitage  and  I  at  last  get 
the  tent  up,  with  the  gear  and  food  inside,  but  the  former  we  find 
is  not  quite  satisfactory,  as  a  stream  of  fine  powdery  snow  drifts 
into  it,  covering  everything  inside  with  its  cold  mantle.  Sup- 
per is  cooked  under  difficulties  in  the  semi -darkness,  and  the 
den.se  steam  arising  from  our  operations  in  the  cold  air  renders 
sight  at  more  than  two  feet  distant  out  of  the  question,  and  the 
crouched  position  the  size  of  the  tent  (which  is  only  five  feet 
high)  necessitates  causes  frequent  cramps  in  the  legs.  However, 
all  unpleasant  as  well  as  pleasant  things  come  to  an  end  some 
time,  and  such  is  partially  the  case  with  us;  and  having  demol- 
ished our  supper  as  best  we  can,  we  lie  down  in  our  furs,  having 
changed  our  socks,  moist  with  perspiration,  and  placed  the  wet 
ones  on  our  bare  chests  to  dry,  and  lie  down  to  sleep,  listening  to 
the  howling  gale  and  the  whines  of  the  poor  dogs  outside,  and 
wondering  if  the  wind  will  break  up  the  ice  upon  which  we  are 
encamped  and  drive  us  out  to  sea.  The  ponies  have  humped  up 
their  backs  and  turned  their  hind-quarters  to  the  wind,  and  the 
dogs  have  tucked  their  noses  under  their  tails  and  are  nearly 
buried  in  the  drill,  but  neither  ponies  nor  dogs  can  sleep.  The 
temperature  is  lower  than  thirty  below  zero,  and  that  in  a  gale  is 
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cool.  Man,  however,  has  a  somewhat  better  time  of  it.  and  ob- 
livion removes  his  cares  of  the  day. 

Snowing  and  blowing  all  night.  Travelled  fifteen  geographi- 
cal miles. 

March  iith,  Monday. — The  morning  broke,  revealing  dense 
mist  and  heavy  snow.  The  atmosphere  is  s<)  thick  that  no  ob- 
jects are  visible  at  a  j^^reater  distatu  c  ilum  liftcL-n  yards. 

After  fcfdini,^  the  ponies,  a  pood  w  a^h — ur  at  all  events  as  good 
as  the  ( ircuni^iances  of  a  cup  <  >t  w  arm  water  would  allow — was 
the  next  thing  on  the  list.  1  aiuay>  >irip  to  the  waist,  ami  with 
a  small  piece  of  sponge  and  soa{>  and  a  tooth-brush  which  I  carry, 
managed  to  freshen  myself  up  considerably.  Washing  is  a  neces- 
sary ;  I  never  on  one  single  morning  missed  it  during  the  whole 
time  we  were  in  FFanz- Josef  Land»  with  the  solitary  exception 
of  three  days  in  succession  when  we  were  blown  off  the  coast  in 
the  summer  of  1896,  in  an  open  boat  in  a  gale  of  wind,  and  then 
we  were  very  fully  occupied  in  trying  to  keep  afloat,  and  nearly 
had  more  washing  than  we  desired. 

I  have  washed  in  temperatures  as  low  as  forty-six  below  zero, 
stripping  bare  to  the  waist  to  do  so,  and  never  derived  anything 
but  good  from  it.  True,  it  is  not  exactly  a  pleasant  process,  and 
it  is  well  to  hurry  uj)  or  one  would  be  frozen,  and  a  minute 
towel,  hard  with  frost,  is  not  so<»ihiiii;  to  the  face.  But  iu  my 
opini«»ii  the  sense  of  clt;a^llinc^.>  and  freshness  derived,  if  only 
comparative,  owing  to  the  lack  of  water,  entirely  (ompensates  for 
the  pains  and  penalties  involved  in  the  proi  e>s  One  of  my 
sledging  conipauioiis  cpn>i(l<  red  that  a  wash  once  a  week  in  his 
under-cl<. thing  to  amply  meet  the  question,  with  which  I  have 
little  doubt  the  many  will  coincide.  I  may  be  faddy  "  on  the 
subject,  but  I  prefer  a  wash  every  morning,  and  had  it. 

We  then  took  our  breakfast  of  bear  pemmican,  dried  soup,  and 
tea.  C)n  the  weather  clearing  somewhat  to  enable  us  to  see  a 
short  distance  ahead,  which  we  had  sat  in  the  tent  and  eagerly 
looked  for,  we  packed  up  our  belongings  and  stowed  them  on  the 
sledges,  harnessed  the  ponies,  and  again  resumed  our  tramp. 

It  has  been  snowing  all  day  with  overcast,  misty  weather.  Evi- 
dence iif  foxes  was  seen  about  six  miles  north  of  Northbrook 
Island. 

Camiu  d  at  6.40  P.M. 

Land  iu  sight  to  north,  appearing  occasionally  after  j  p.>l 
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through  the  snow  and  mist.  The  elk-skin  boots  are  very  trouble- 
some to  get  on  in  the  morning,  being  frozen  as  hard  as  steel,  and 
we  have  to  put  them  inside  our  "  militzas"  for  an  hour  before  it 
is  possible  to  force  our  feet  into  them.  On  taking  them  off  the 
night  before,  we  had  placed  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  retain 
the  'shape  of  the  foot,  otherwise  after  they  had  become  frozen 
hard  we  could  not  have  got  our  feet  into  them  at  all.  The  snow 
is  deep,  and  the  crust  upon  it  insufficient  to  bear  ponies  or  men, 
making  it  rather  heavy  travtliinj;.  The  collars  of  our  "militzas" 
and  "sovieks  "  are  becoming  a  mass  of  ice,  culling  our  necks,  and 
making  it  dilticull  to  get  our  heads  through,  and  will  rccjiiire 
altering  before  the  next  journey.  Tlurc  arc  many  Hat-topped 
bergs  and  low  hummocks  in  Ihc  it  r  travelled  over  to-day.  We 
Went  twelve  and  a  quarter  miles  direct.  I  should  not  like  to  say 
how  many  we  really  trudged  backward  and  forward  to  accom- 
plish this. 

March  J2t/i,  Tuesday. — Started  at  10.30  a.m.  in  a  thick  fog  and 
heavy  snow,  and  proceeded  by  compass  bearing  of  hummocks 
N.N.E.  till  1  P.M.  over  very  hummocky  ice,  when  we  had  to  stop 
and  camp,  it  being  impossible  to  see  many  yards  ahead.  We  were 
plodding  through  the  snow  under  great  difficulties,  being  quite 
unable  often  to  distinguish  elevations  from  depressions,  and  near 
hummocks  were  enormously  exaggerated  in  height  and  often 
looked  like  mountains.  It  was  difficult  to  clearly  distinguish 
snow  beneath  one's  feet,  and  often  we  would  find  ourselves  with 
a  pony  and  sledge  on  the  top  of  a  snowdrift  with  a  drop  of  three 
feet  on  the  other  side,  over  which  we  would  step  with  a  sudden 
jerk,  quite  failing  to  see  the  dip  until  over  it.  It  was  like  walk- 
ing blindfolded.  These  difficulties  were  caused  by  the  total  ab- 
sence of  shadow  and  by  the  dense  mist. 

It  cleared  slightly  at  5.30  i-.m.,  and  we  could  distinguish  land  to 
the  northeast,  but  were  unable  to  estimate  the  distance  owing 
to  the  thick  weather. 

Travelled  four  miles  direct.    Hardly  a  record  performance! 

March  ijth^  IW  (fncsdav. — Started  at  10.30  a.. \i.  over  very  level 
ice  covered  with  snow  niucli  cut  by  wind.  Many  fair-sized  flat- 
tnppcd  ])ergs  to  be  seen.  We  reaciieil  the  land  about  2  I'.m.  in  a 
small  has  with  a  snow-covered  plateau  cleared  of  snow  in  places 
by  the  wind,  with  glaciated  land  above  it.  In  the  centre  iA  the 
bay  is  a  basalt  rock  with  a  small  glacier  coming  over  the  centre 
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of  the  face  of  it.  To  the  west  of  this  rock  are  a  number  of  large 
bowlders.  We  ascended  the  glacier  above  the  [)lateau  up  to  a 
thousand  feet  (by  aneroid).    The  glacier  still  inclined  upward 

as  far  as  we  could  ascertain  :  we  could  only  see  a  short  distance 
owing  to  the  mist.  We  met  a  sironj^  w  ind  on  the  j^lacicr  wiiii  a 
temperature  of  22°  below  zero,  and  both  ArmiLagc  and  I  got  our 
faces  a  good  deal  nibbled  by  frost.  We  are  a  little  uncertain  of 
our  position,  as  we  have  been  travelling?  in  a  dense  l<>o  in  an  un- 
known country,  and  it  is  now  impossible  to  take  any  observations 
to  fix  this  spot.  The  plateau  is  covered  with  bowlders  and  loose 
stones,  and  terminates  westward  in  a  spit.  It  is  146  feet  high. 
We  began  making  a  depot  among  the  low  rocks  <>n  the  west  of 
the  bay.  Camped  on  the  floe  at  7  p.m.  Travelled  six  and  a  half 
miles  direct. 

March  iph^  Thursday. — Continued  making  the  depot,  and  I 
took  a  few  photos  of  it.  I  mended  a  13  foot  6  in.  sledge  which 
had  gut  broken  at  the  last  moment,  owing  to  an  upset.  After 
having  some  food  we  packed  our  baggage,  marked  the  depot  with 
two  jacks,  and  at  5  p.m.  started  off  W.S.W.,  steering  by  the  wind, 
as  the  fog  made  it  impossible  to  see  anything  ahead  and  so  take 
compass  bearings  of  hummocks. 

Wc  stopped  on  reaching  hummocks  to  which  we  could  tic  up 
the  ponies,  and  camped  for  the  night  about  7  p.m.  Travelled 
three  and  a  (piarter  miles  direct. 

My  journal  I  religiously  write  up  daily  l)efore  leaving  camp, 
doing  it  in  pencil,  which  I  ink  in  at  the  end  of  my  journey.  This 
is  rather  a  chilly  process,  as  bare  hands  of  course  are  necessary, 
and  the  icy-cold  note-book  in  a  temperature  of  thirty-five  to 
forty-five  below  zero  is  a  little  cooling  to  the  hands,  which  every 
minute  or  so  have  to  be  thrust  into  the  trousers  pockets  to  avoid 
frost'bite,  and  when  the  circulation  has  become  somewhat  re- 
stored the  scribbling  goes  on  again.  Armitage  has  most  per- 
severingly  taken  the  readings  of  the  thermometers  and  the  barom- 
eter at  stated  intervals,  which  is  anything  but  enjoyable  work 
in  bad  weather.  Our  noses  and  cheeks  are  beginning  to  look  very 
lovely  ;  being  covered  with  sores  and  scabs  caused  by  repeated 
frost-bites,  we  look  three  of  the  most  shocking  ruffians  imagin- 
able, and  much  is  the  fun  and  many  the  jokes  caused  by  our  ap- 
pearance. 

March  /J///,  Friday. — At  10.30  a.m.  the  weather  had  cleared  up 
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a  bit,  so  after  taking  compass  bearings  of  the  principal  points 
visible  and  photos  of  the  camp,  we  proceeded  towards  the  north- 
west point  of  Northbrook  Island  (Camp  Point).  The  thermom- 
eter remained  at  37""  below  zero  all  day,  falling  to  45*^  below  at 
night.  Pretty  cool  it  is  too.  We  camped  on  the  floe  a  little 
to  the  south  of  Camp  Point  at  9  p.m.  Travelled  sixteen  and 
three  -  quarter  miles  direct,  but  covered  considerably  more. 
Thinking  that  a  little  port-wine  fortified  with  brandy  would  be 


A  CAMP 


a  useful  adjunct  to  our  sledging  stores,  we  took  some  with  us  in 
a  rubber  bottle.  This  evening  the  idea  occurred  to  us  to  indulge 
in  a  nip,  but  to  our  extreme  disgust  we  found  that,  owing  to  the 
intense  cold  having  converted  the  greater  portion  into  ice,  we 
could  not  extract  a  drop.  Armitage  and  I  then  took  turns  to  sit 
upon  this  very  cold  egg  to  endeavor  to  thaw  it  out,  but  after 
nearly  an  hour  of  this  hatching  process  we  only  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining about  a  desert-spoonful.  We  shall  not  carry  it  upon  our 
next  journey. 

March  i6tli,  Saturday. — The  low  temperature  still  continues, 
and  we  started  at  11  a.m.  with  a  temperature  at  38°  F.  below  zero. 
Before  leaving  we  took  a  round  of  bearings  and  proceeded  down 
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Miers  Channel  towards  Cape  Flora.  We  arrived  at  the  hut  at 
5.15  P.M.  All  the  crew  of  the  Wind'ward  appeared  on  deck  as  we 
passed  and  gave  us  a  cheer.    Refraction  has  been  very  great 

throiijjhoiil  the  day.  .V  in  iaire  exactly  resembhni;  <<|»eii  water, 
witli  Liict  shadows  i>f  the  U»rdcrinL(  ice  uf»on  it,  a[)|»eartHl  to  the 
east  of  Mabel  and  Kell  Islands.  It  exactly  resembled  water  mi- 
raf^es  I  have  seen  in  tlie  tropics. 

We  arrivefl  hack  with  our  faces  very  much  marked  with  frost- 
bites, and  the  hngcrs  of  both  my  hands  and  two  ringers  on  one 
of  Blomkvist's  are  much  blistered  from  the  same  cause. 

I  had  a  good  wash  every  morning  naked^  stripping  to  thr 
waist,  and  Armitage  did  the  same,  excepting  th  i*^  he  kept  bis 
singlet  on,  in  which  perhaps  he  was  wise.  Blomkvist  did  not  see 
the  joke  in  it  after  trying  one  morning  only.  Perhaps  english- 
men view  washing  in  a  different  light  to  other  people. 

The  statement  made  by  some  travellers  is  not  quite  correct* 
that  when  sledging  washing  is  i  m  possible.  We  had  the  thermoni' 
eter  down  at  forty-Bve  below  zero,  which  is  quite  cool  enough 
for  a  test  as  to  the  jjossibility  of  cleansing  one's  self  thoroughly 
at  low  temperatures.  We  were  much  bothered  with  ice  formin;^^ 
in  the  collars  of  our  "  sovieks  "  and  '*  militzas,"  and  the  elk-skin 
b(H>ls  we  re  a  treat  every  niuniing.  They  are,  however,  excellent 
for  Use  when  living  in  the  house,  but  become  more  like  iron  boots 
when  sledging.  I  shall  use  reindeer-skin  ones  when  we  start 
again,  as  they  are  more  pliable.  All  onr  food  was  fr^jzen  as  hard 
as  a  rock — cheese,  bacon,  c<^ndensed  milk,  sardines,  butter,  ete., 
becoming  like  adamant,  and  had  to  be  cracked  up  with  a  toma- 
hawk to  enable  us  to  thaw  them  in  a  frying-pan,  when  they  flew 
in  chips  like  ])ieces  of  stone  at  every  blow.  Our  furs  and  clothes 
got  very  stift"  from  the  cold.  We  could  hardly  wear  our  wnollen 
mitts,  as  they  contracted  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  difficult 
to  force  our  hands  into  them.  None  of  us  wore  goggles,  although 
we  had  some  with  us,  but  we  did  not  suffer  much  from  snow 
blindness.  I  allowed  three  pounds  of  food  per  day  per  man,  and 
ten  pounds  per  day  per  pony.  It  appears  to  be  sufficient  for  the 
latter,  and  three  pounds  are  quite  enough  for  us.  Armitage  walks 
well,  but  it  tires  him  at  present.  Blomkvist  is  a  slow  walker,  but, 
I  think,  a  sticker.    Both  are  capital  chaps. 

March  i6tJi,  Siil urdav. — Arrivctl  back  at  the  hut  at  5.15  p.m.. 
having  tieposited  our  food  and  that  of  the  ponies  in  a  depot  made 
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among  some  rocks  on  Hooker  Island.  Our  trip  was  a  fairly  suc- 
cessful one,  considering  that  out  of  6ve  days  ^oing  out  and  one 
spent  at  the  depot,  we  had  four  of  thick  fug  and  snow.  The 
weather  we  experienced  was  pretty  cool,  being  as  low  as  45^  F., 

and  jniu  h  lower  than  the  temperatures  registered  at  Cape  Flora 
in  our  absence,  due  no  doubt  to  the  warmth  ari>ing  from  the 
open  water-lanes  south  of  Cape  Flora.  We  saw  no  indications 
wjiatever  of  opt  n  water  north  of  us. 

As  we  drew  near  tlic  ship  we  were  seen,  and  all  the  ship's  com- 
panv  appeared  on  deck  and  gave  us  wi'leoming  cheers.  We  heard 
thai  there  had  been  much  snow  and  thick  weather  during  tlu'  week 
at  Cape  Flora,  but  not  to  the  extent  or  as  long  as  we  had  met  with. 

The  ponies  behaved  splendidly,  and  their  services  will  be  in- 
valuable. We  travelled  seventy-three  miles.  The  doctor  reports 
to  me  that  Mouat  is  down  with  scurvy.  He  and  "John"  are 
the  only  two  of  the  crew  who  have  exhibited  such  distaste  for 
bear's  or  walrus's  meat  as  to  refuse  to  take  any.  They  can't 
'*abear  it,"  they  say.  They  have  both  drunk  an  ounce  of  lime- 
juice  religiously  every  day.  I  had  been  expecting  one  or  both 
of  these  men  to  fall  with  scurvy,  as  they  prefer  salted  meat  to 
anything.  This  case  is  very  instructive  as  to  the  cause  and 
prevention  of  scurvy.  I  have  long  looked  upon  lime-juice  as 
ineffectual ;  I  think  so  now  more  than  ever.  I,  however,  insist 
upon  the  crew  having  it  daily,  and  send  the  doctor  down  to  see 
it  taken  by  all  hands,  as  they  come  under  the  Board  of  Trade 
regulations.  I  have  given  orders  that  no  more  salt  meat  is  to 
be  eaten,  and  have  had  it  locked  up,  which  causes  some  grum- 
bling. I  should  like  to  throw  it  overboard,  as  I  think  it  may  be 
the  cause  of  Mouat's  scurvy,  but  consider  it  better  not  to  do  so. 

The  little  bear  lias  fairly  taken  charge  of  the  hut,  and  bites 
and  scratches  every  one  within  reach.  It  has  now  a  collar  and 
chain  on,  and  is  secured  to  the  wall  of  the  room. 

March  iji/i^  Snuday. — We  were  occupied  most  of  the  day  in 
getting  the  frost  out  of  the  gear  we  brought  back,  and  thawing 
out  and  removing  the  ice  and  moisture  from  our  "  soveiks," 
"militzas,"  "  j)immies,"  "  mitts,"  etc. 

Poor  "Beauty,  ■  who  had  gone  with  us  on  our  late  journey  to 
give  us  warning  of  a  bear  approaching  the  ponies,  was  set  upon 
this  afternoon  by  all  the  other  dogs,  which  I  had  let  loo.se  for  a 
few  minutes  for  a  run,  and  although  he  was  brought  into  the 
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hut  and  treated  by  the  doctor,  died  within  an  hour.  I  gave  the 
murderous  curs  a  thrashing  all  round,  which  I  hope  may  act  as 
a  deterrent  in  the  future,  and  have  told  the  doctor  and  Maxim 
to  secure  them  with  collars  and  long  chains  to  tht-  spars  uf  um- 
ber behind  the  hut  to-morrow.  I  thus  hope  t<»  keep  them  in 
gfood  health  in  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  when  thtre  is  any, 
and  to  prevent  them  kilHn^  each  other.  I  have  had  all  of  the 
dogs  let  out  of  the  kennel  daily  after  the  return  of  the  sun,  as 
they  were  5J:oinjj^  otf  in  condition. 

March  iSthy  Monday. — Thawing  and  drying  the  ice  out  of  our 

miiitzas,"    soveiks,"  and  equipment,  and  making  preparations 
for  our  next  push  north. 

About  I  P.M.  the  carpenter  came  up  to  say  that  he  believed 
the  dogs  were  after  a  bear  beyond  Bear  Corner/'  Armitage 
and  I  started  off  with  our  rifles,  and  found  Smith,  the  second 
engineer,  on  the  top  of  the  bergs  at  that  spot.  He  had  seen  the 
four  dogs  after  a  bear  going  fast  to  the  south,  but  had  lost  sight 
of  them  in  the  distance,  neither  could  he  now  hear  the  barking. 
Armitage  and  I,  however,  started  off  in  the  direction  they  had 
gone,  and  after  running  down  their  tracks  for  twenty  minutes 
or  so,  we  could  hear  the  barking  of  the  dogs,  and  followed  it  up 
*  over  very  rouu;h,  tumbled  about  ice,  and  eventually  came  w  iihm 
sight  of  Mr.  Bear  clu.se  to  an  open  lane  of  water,  through  which 
the  tide  and  current  were  running  at  about  three  miles  an  hour, 
and  carryijig  detached  blocks  and  crushed-up  ice.  The  bear  on 
our  approaching  entered  the  water  and  clambered  on  to  a  float- 
ing lump  of  ice,  where  Armitage  put  a  bullet  into  his  right  shoul- 
der. I  then  crept  over  a  lane  of  loosely  frozen  and  rather  un- 
safe brash-ice  and  got  within  fifty  yards  of  him,  and  shot  him 
through  the  neck.  He  fell  backward  into  the  water,  unfortu- 
nately, and  within  a  minute  was  quite  covered  over  by  the  rap- 
idly moving  ice,  so  that  we  had  no  chance  of  getting  so  much 
as  a  pad,  much  to  my  regret,  as  we  want  meat.  We  had  chased 
him  for  about  three  miles  from  the  ship. 

March  igt/i,  Tuesday. — The  doctor  handed  in  his  report  re 
Mouat's  case,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : 

'*  KiMuoou,  Cai'k  Flora,  Franz-Josef  Land,  March  15,  1895. 
"  F.  G.  yackson,  Esq. : 

"SlK.~I  have  to  report  that  a  case  of  scurvy  has  broken  ont  on  board 
the  S.  Y.  IVindward  in  the  person  of  William  Mouat,  a  seaman,  who  gives 
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his  age  as  tifty-two  yean.  This  up  to  the  present  is  the  only  case  that  has 

come  under  my  notice. 

"The  man  ifi  rjucstion  is  one  of  the  two  men  who  have  persistently  re- 
fused to  partake  of  ihr  fresli  meat,  in  the  shap)e  of  bear's  and  walrus's, 
which  is  ol)tainable  in  this  h^cality :  the  other  man  bein^^  John  Webster, 
liie  tM)ai.su .1111.  all  the  others  havint;  eaten  it  re'^ul.irly.  The  last-n.imed, 
although  not  attacked  witli  scurvy,  is  ana-mic.  and  not  in  first-class  con- 
(hiion.  All  the  others,  which  number  thirty-one  in  all.  who  have  passed 
the  winter  of  1894  to  1895  at  Cape  Flora  arc  in  good  health. 

"This  case  has  occurred  nothwithstanding  the  fact  that  an  ounce  of 
Ume-juice  has  been  regularly  served  out  under  my  personal  superintendence 
ever)'  day  to  each  man  since  September  23d  last 

*'  His  symptoms  are  a  blue  hsemorrhagic  patch  with  stiffness  and  pain 
about  the  left  ankle,  with  cedema  of  both  ankles.  Loss  of  appetite,  coated 
tongue,  which  is  also  laige  and  flabby,  with  dental  notches  along  the  edges. 
Tenderness  of  the  teeth  and  gums,  which  last  are  bluish,  swelled,  and 
spongy-looking.  He  is  also  markedly  anaemic.  He  has  been  taking  iron 
for  the  last  week  or  more.  I  have  ordered  him  to  take  bear's-meat  every 
day  and  also  soup  to  whieii  bear's  blood  is  added.  This  I  have  every 
reason  to  hope  wili  prove  efficacious  and  restore  him  to  health. 
"  I  have  the  honor  to  be 

"Your  obedient  servant. 
(Signed)  "Rkginald  Koei tlitz,  M.R.C.S..  etc." 

We  are  pushing  on  our  sledging  preparations  with  all  speed.  I 
have  Petersen  up  at  the  hut  ail  day  altering  furs  and  doing  odd 

jobs. 

We  started  digging  out  the  aluminium,  copper,  and  Norwegian 
boats  to-day.  They  are  buried  in  deep  drifts  and  frozen  solidly 
down.  I  am  having  canvas  chest -protectors  made  to  go  on  the 
ponies,  as  the  new  harness  has  much  chafed  the  bay  pony's 
shoulder. 

The  tents  are  having  the  paint  removed  and  several  alterations 
effected. 

I  climbed  the  talus  about  six  hundred  feet  to-day,  by  means  of 
ice-spikes  and  an  ice-axe,  taking  my  breech-loader  to  try  and  kill 
a  few  looms  and  rotches,  which  could  be  seen  frying  among  the 
cliffs  at  the  top.  I  killed  four,  but  they  all  fell  out  of  reach. 
The  fetches  have  all  cast  their  winter  -  coats.  I  am  anxious  to 
get  some  birds  for  our  scurvy  patient. 

MarcJi  jot/i,  J(  V^/z/r^sv/^n'.— Arnntage  and  I  started  off  with  the 
bay  mare  pony  and  the  English  sledge  to  go  over  the  ice  tu  Bell 
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Island,  to  try  and  find  Leigh  Smith's  records  there  to  send  back 
home  by  the  Windward,  The  pony  at  starting  went  very  slug- 
gishly, and  I  had  fears  of  trouble  to  come  before  we  got  back,  but 
having  gone  some  way  I  did  not  wish  to  return,  and  hoped  it 

would  improve.  We  had  a  good  deal  of  rough  ice  to  pass  over, 
and  one  ])crtcct  stoiic -^uai  ry-like  line  of  hummocks,  of  piled-up 
ice  2G  It  hii^^h  by  150  fi.  across,  which  i^ax  e  us  much  trouble  to 
get  the  poiiv  and  siedge  over.  On  a[)proacliing  Mabel  Inland  I 
saw  a  slir-hcar  taking  a  couple  of  small  cubs  out  for  an  airing  on 
the  floe,  wliicii  were  trolt itig  aloug  behind  their  mother.  On 
seeing  us  they  beat  a  retreat  to  the  ice-covered  slope  of  Mabel 
Island,  followed  by  "  Sammie,"  the  bear  dog,  and  on  coming  up 
with  them  I  found  the  she-bear  making  vigorous  rushes  at  him. 
On  my  approaching  within  about  fifty  yards  of  her.  slie  made  a 
determined  charge  at  me,  but  was  stopped  by  a  shot  in  the  right 
side  of  the  neck  from  my  .303  rifle  when  she  was  thirty  yards  off, 
which  made  her  spin  round  like  a  top,  but,  recovering  herself,  she 
returned  to  her  cubs.  On  approaching  her  again  she  rushed  at 
me  a  second  time,  and  I  gave  her  two  more  shots  before  she  was 
killed.  I  caught  the  two  cubs  (which  were  about  two  month.< 
old  and  a  shade  larger  than  our  infant  at  the  hut),  which  bit  and 
scratched  vigorously,  and  strapped  them  by  the  neck  to  the 
sledge,  which  iXnuitage  had  now  come  up  with.  We  then  went 
on  our  way  towards  Bell  Island  to  look  for  the  \VLathcr-l)oard  hut 
that  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  had  put  up  thirteen  years  ago.  We  went 
all  round  the  island,  but  could  find  no  signs  of  it.  It  has  evident- 
,  ly  been  blown  away.  We  had  already  walked  nearly  all  the  way. 
as  the  pony  went  so  badly.  I  left  Armitage  to  take  the  pony  and 
sledge  a  short  cut  acr<iss  the  island,  while  I  followed  the  coast  al! 
round  to  avoid  any  chance  of  missing  the  hut  if  it  were  still 
standing,  as  I  thought.  The  island  is  about  four  miles  round, 
and  a  mile  and  a  half  long.  The  east  end  rises  to  high  basaltic 
cliffs,  930  ft.  high,  falling  to  a  raised  beach  about  75  ft.  high. 

I  found  a  very  old  vertebra  of  a  whale,  rotten  from  age,  on  a 
raised  beach  about  80  ft.  above  the  present  sea -level.  Mabel 
Island  appears  to  be  entirely  covered  with  glacier,  except  for  a 
short  distance  between  two  high  basaltic  cliffs,  where  a  long  spit 
runs  out  to  the  sea  ;  whereas  most,  if  not  the  whole,  of  Bell 
Island  is  clear  of  ice,  and  of  nearly  all  the  snow  in  the  end  of 
summer.    Bell  Island  lias  only  a  small  ice-cap  above  the  cliffs, 
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whereas  Mabel  Island  has  a  dome-shaped  cap  of  considerable  alti- 
tude above  the  cliffs  on  the  southwest  side. 
As  we  were  passing  along  the  iioe  at  the  foot  of  the  high  cliffs, 
Sammie  "  spotted  two  bears  together,  about  two- thirds  of  the 
way  up  the  ice-covered  slope  of  the  talus,  600  ft.  high,  and  began 
barking  loudly.  I  climbed  up  as  high  as  I  could  get,  which  was 
to  within  eighty  yards  of  them,  and  at  my  first  shot  put  a  bullet 
through  the  head  of  the  higher  one,  a  female,  which  was  looking 
at  me  over  the  back  of  her  husband,  and  she  came  bowling  over 
and  over,  head  over  heels,  down  the  high,  very  steep  slope  on  to 
the  floe  below — a  very  pretty  sight.  The  second  bear  (a  huge 
male  over  eight  feet  long)  at  first  dashed  down  as  if  making  for 
me.  but  a  shot  from  my  .303  evidently  convinced  him  that  I 
was  not  at  all  a  nice  person  to  become  acquainted  with  ;  and 
he  floundered  and  rolled  down  the  slope  in  the  direction  of 
Armitage  and  the  pony  and  sledge.  I  gave  him  anoUicr  bul- 
let as  he  passed  me.  Armitai^e  was  uiiariiud,  which  gave  me 
( uii^iderable  anxiety  on  his  bchaU,  and  I  slid  down  to  his  help. 
However,  two  more  shots  practically  knocked  all  the  damage 
out  of  him  by  the  time  he  got  to  the  bottom,  but  even  then,  and 
in  spite  ot  a  brt)ken  right  shoulder,  he  got  on  to  his  legs  and 
looked  savapfely  around  for  some  one  to  go  for!  A  fourth  shot 
lhrou.xh  the  heart  finally  shut  him  up.  He  was  an  enormous 
elderly  he-bear,  the  largest  I  have  ever  seen,  and  considerably 
over  eight  feet  long.  We  had  now  a  bag  of  five  bears,  which 
was  pretty  good  for  one  afternoon.  Tt  was  now  8  p.m.  and  get- 
ting dark,  and  we  were  twelve  miles  distant  from  the  hut,  with 
a  done-up  pony.  Still,  the  he-bear  being  of  such  imusual  size  I 
was  very  anxious  to  take  his  skin,  so  Armitage  and  I  set  to  work 
at  him  in  a  temperature  of  30**  below  zero,  and  soon  after  9  p.m. 
got  his  skin  off  and  had  taken  the  head  and  fore-paws  of  the  she- 
bear  and  lashed  thein  on  to  the  sledge.  After  a  lot  of  whipping, 
we  got  the  pony  under  way  at  a  crawl.  Thus  we  slowly  pro- 
ceeded, Armitage  walking  on  one  side  with  the  whip,  I  on  the 
other  with  the  reins.  After  going  about  two  miles  the  i  :  /  i.iy 
down  and  refused  to  get  up,  explaining  that  she  was  dead  beat 
and  could  go  no  farther.  It  looked  like  an  all-night's  job  staying 
by  her  for  us.  I  at  last  got  the  harness  off,  and  managed  to  get 
her  up.  We  tied  the  little  bears  on  the  top  of  the  sledge  and 
Covered  them  up  with  a  rcindeer-:>kin,  and  left  ihcm  as  warm 
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and  siuig  as  wc  could  make  thera,  to  be  fetched  next  day,  and 
proceeded  to  trudge  to  Cape  Flora,  carrying  my  *'militza"  and 
rifle  and  leading,  or  rather  dragging,  the  pony,  as  it  would  hard- 
ly walk.  Armstrong  brought  up  the  rear,  carrying  his  *'  militza" 
and  the  small  camera,  and  endeavored  to  bustle  the  pony  into  a 
walk.  I  took  bearings  of  the  rocks  on  Bell  and  Mabel  Islands  to 
mark  the  position  of  the  sledge.  So  we  proceeded  over  the  most 
abominable  ice  possible  to  get  a  pony  over,  especially  in  the  dark 
and  in  a  thick  mist  that  hid  Cape  Flora  from  sight,  marking 
our  course  by  a  star  that  was  visible.  We  at  last  reached  the 
hut  at  a  quarter  to  three  in  the  morning,  rather  tired  and  very 
hungry.  We  had  walked  about  twenty-eight  miles  in  all.  I  mean 
to  fetch  the  sledge  to-morrow  with  a  pair  of  ponies. 

I  much  prefer  Cape  Flora  for  a  wintering  place  to  Bell  Island. 

I  blistered  my  fingers  with  my  gun  badly  when  shooting  the 
she-bear  with  the  cubs,  I  used  my  bare  hands  in  a  temperature 
of  30**  F.  below  zero,  doing  so  because  she  was  charging  around 
so  briskly,  and  was  altogether  a  rather  unpleasant  old  party.  I 
was  afraid  that  mitts  might  delay  me  in  getting  in  a  cartridge  at 
a  critical  moment. 

PVeaiher :  Calm  throughout.  Fine  and  clear  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day.  Very  misty  in  the  evening  and  at  night. 

March  2ist,  Thursday- — Blowing  a  fresh  gale,  with  driving 
snow,  and  a  temperature  of  20*^  to  27°  below  zero.  I  set  to  work 
and  manufactured  some  double  reins,  and  had  one  of  the  rein- 
deer sledges  ri^i,^ed  up  for  harnessing  u|)  a  pair  of  ponies.  At 
I  P.M.  I  went  to  the  ship  and  saw  the  captain  about  some  more 
flour  and  sugar  for  the  ship's  company,  as  he  tells  me  they  are 
again  without  any.  I  sent  down  a  196-lb.  cask  of  flour  and  56 
lbs.  of  sugar.  At  about  2  p.m.  the  gale  looked  like  dropping,  and 
we  harnessed  up  the  black  and  bay  ponies,  but  before  this  was 
done  it  was  l>lowing,  and  snow  was  driving  harder  than  ever.  I, 
however,  decided  to  try  it,  and  we  started  off  in  great  form  at  a 
hand  gallop  as  the  ponies  felt  uneasy  at  the  loose  sledge  behind 
them  ;  but  before  we  had  gone  half  a  mile  I  had  my  right  cheek 
badly  frozen,  and  we  could  not  see  sixty  yards  ahead  for  the 
driving  snow.  As  it  was  quite  useless  to  go  on,  for  we  should 
never  find  the  sledge  in  such  weather,  I  decided  to  wait  until  to- 
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morrow,  much  to  Armilage's  relief,  who  was  ready  enough  to  go 
if  I  made  up  my  mind  to,  but  did  not  at  all  relish  it. 

I  have  had  ail  hands,  including  the  crew,  getting  things  ready 
for  our  second  ()ush  north,  but  there  is  a  lot  to  do. 

I  fear  the  little  bears  are  having  a  bad  time  of  it  out  on  the 
sledge  we  left  behind,  but  it  can't  be  helped. 

I  went  to  the  ship  and  saw  Mouat,  and  sent  him  some  port- 
wine  and  vegetables.    He  is  very  depressed,  poor  fellow,  and 


OUR  INFA.NT  BKAKS  "M.\HEL*'  AND  *' HENJY  " 


doesn't  seem  to  mend  much.  He  is  an  old  man,  and  should 
not  have  come  on  such  a  voyage  as  this. 

March  32d,  Friday. — I  hear  that  "Old  John,"  the  other  man 
who  has  not  eaten  bear's-meat  all  the  winter,  has  now  got  a  thor- 
ough scare  owing  to  Mouat  having  scurvy,  and  now  is  in  deadly 
fear  of  taking  it  himself.  All  his  bravado  about  not  needing  fresh 
meat  is  gone,  and  he  not  only  eats  his  portion  at  the  regular 
meals,  but  gets  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  cook  and  eat  bear 
steaks  in  his  cabin,  and  several  of  these  "delicacies'*  have  been 
found  in  his  bunk.  He  has  a  little  rheumatism  in  one  ankle, 
which  he  is  in  terror  of  proving  to  be  scurvy.  He  shows  it 
to  the  doctor  everv  day,  and  g(K's  into  the  forecastle  to  show 
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the  hands  there,  and  ask  if  it  is  "like  Mouat's."  It  is  verjf^ 
amusing  I    He  will  be  all  right  now. 

Armitage  and  I  started  otj  at  ii  a.m.  to  fetch  the  sledge  left 
near  Bell  Island  on  Wednesday  night.  I  drove  the  two  ponies 
harnessed  to  a  reindeer  sledge.  We  went  out  at  a  spanking  pace 
over  some  very  rough,  hummocky  ice,  in  a  manner  that  would,  if 
poor  Franklin  or  Parry  could  wake  up,  make  them  open  their 
eyes.  The  ponies  behaved  splendidly,  and  we  got  them  over 
places  that  would  have  astonished  some  people  at  home.  We 
found  the  sledge  all  right,  with  everything  intact,  and  the  two 
little  bears  alive  and  kicking,  and  as  full  of  bite  and  scratch  as 
ever :  starvation  for  two  days  had  not  quieted  them  in  the  least. 
We  lashed  this  sledge  behind  the  one  we  had  driven  out,  and  so 
started  back,  but  in  crossing  the  stone  quarry"  my  companion 
unfortunately  fell  across  it  and  broke  it,  and  I  had  to  place  its  load 
on  the  reindeer  sledge.  We  got  back  at  3  p.m.  (twenty-four  miles 
in  four  hours,  and  over  much  rough  ice).  I  had  my  **  turn  out " 
photographed  on  our  getting  back. 

We  arc-  trying  in  feed  the  two  new-comers  on  meat  extract — 
we  can'l  afford  to  feed  three  bears  on  condensed  milk.  We  have 
now  three  bears,  six  pups,  and  a  bitch  living  in  tlie  same  room  (12 
by  13  ft.)  with  llie  eight  of  us,    A  fairly  good  menagerie? 

I  have  rhrisieiied  the  cubs,  to  distinguish  them,  "  Gertie  "  (Cape 
Gertruilc),  "  Mal)el  '  (Mabel  Inland),  and  "  J^enjy." 

MarcJi  -?,\/,  Saturday. —  1  weighed  the  three  bear  rubs,  and 
found  that  the  Mabel  Island  she-cub  wei^^hs  iS  lbs  ,  the  he-cub 
17  lbs.,  and  our  Cape  Gertrude  one  17  lbs.  'I'he  new-ex»mers  are 
much  quieter  and  better  behaved  than  the  Cape  Gertrude  cub, 
and  have  met  with  a  very  unfriendly  reception  from  the  latter, 
who  has  "gone  foi  '  'hem  whenever  she  has  been  brought  near 
them.  I  am  afraid  that  it  is  a  case  of  familiarity  breeding  con- 
tempt with  her,  for  she  has  become  most  shockingly  bad-tern- 
pared, 

March  24ihy  Sunday, — Blomkvist  and  I  did  some  ski-ing  on  the 
floe,  and  ran  several  of  the  snow-covered  slopes  on  to  the  ice.  I 
had  all  the  expedition  party  out,  and  instructed  them  in  the  erec- 
tion of  a  tent,  and  dictated  a  number  of  instructions  to  the  doctor 
to  be  followed  when  camping  out.  I  intend  to  send  the  doctor. 
Hey  ward,  Fisher,  and  Child  with  two  ponies  with  stores  as  far  as 
Camp  Point,  to  give  them  a  little  experience  in  travelling  and  to 
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carry  on  provisions.  It  is  only  fifteen  miles  from  here,  so  they 
can  come  to  no  harm,  and  should  only  be  out  one  night. 

March  2Stk,  Monday. — The  Mabel  Island  bears  are  rapidly  be- 
coming as  noisy  and  rowdy  as  the  one  from  Cape  Gertrude,  more 
especially  the  she-bear  Mabel,  which  is  particularly  bad-tempered. 
The  little  he-bear  has  always  been  better  behaved  than  the  other 
two  of  the  feminine  gender,  which  no  doubt  is  a  remarkable 
anomaly. 

Spent  the  morning  writing  and  making  out  weights  and  quan* 
titles  for  our  trip  north.  Got  out  the  aluminium  boat  from  the 
drift,  and  mounted  the  middle  section  on  a  sledge,  and  brought 
the  end  section  into  the  house  and  thawed  it  out  before  the  can- 
vas gunwales  could  be  raised.  Painted  canvas  is  of  no  use  for 
these  latitudes.  The  aluminium  wire  netting  and  coiled  wire  is 
very  liable  lo  rot  from  exposure  to  the  sea-air,  and  is  of  little 
service. 

I  sent  the  doctor,  Heyward,  Fisher,  and  Child  out  with  Blomk- 
vist  and  two  ponies  with  sledges  to  jret  used  to  them,  and  to 
practice  tying  them  up  to  hummocks  and  hobbling  them  in  camp- 
ing for  the  ni^ht. 

Armitage  and  I  went  out  on  our  *'skis"  iov  a  short  turn,  aiul 
ran  the  steep  ice  slope  on  to  the  floe,  coming  down  at  a  terrific 
pace  before  a  stiff  north  wind.  Armitage  very  pluckily  stuck  to 
It,  but  came  a  most  fearful  cropper  every  time  before  reaching 
the  bottom. 

March  2jth,  Wednesday, — Blowing  hard  in  gusts  all  day.  Writ- 
ing and  superintending  various  jobs.  Fisher  and  the  doctor  en- 
gaged in  weighing  out  provisions. 

To-day,  when  reading  an  aneroid  barometer,  I  noticed  the 
pointer  fall  a  tenth  during  the  gusts  of  wind,  and  after  they  had 
passed  immediately  rise  again.  Am  having  the  new  pony  har- 
ness again  altered,  as  it  chafes  the  ponies*  shoulders  still,  in  spite 
of  the  chest  protectors.  Am  now  fixing  them  to  the  Russian 
collars  after  the  wood -work  has  been  removed.  There  is  an 
awful  lot  to  do,  as  I  attend  to  every  little  detail  myself,  even  to 
seeing  that  each  man's  furs  fit  him  properly. 

March  2St/i,  Thursday. — Hearing  a  great  rumpus  among  the 

dogs  luadr  fast  to  spars  behind  the  house,  a  little  before  8  a.m.,  I 

sent  Heywaiil  to  look  over  the  snow  rampart  to  learn  the  cause. 

He  rushed  back,  reporting  a  bear  to  be  creeping  up  to  the  dogs.  I 
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put  a  coat  and  skin  boots  on  over  my  pajamas  and,  followed  by 
Armitage,  hurried  out  to  find  the  bear  close  to  the  hut  and  look- 
ing over  into  the  narrow  enclosure.  I  gave  him  a  Tweedie  bul- 
let in  the  neck,  which  practically  finished  him»  but  as  he  strug- 
gled away  six  or  eight  yards  he  got  two  more  from  Armitagc  and 
me.  He  was  a  very  bold  young  he-bear.  He  had  only  a  little 
grass  in  his  stomach,  and  his  lungs  were  studded  with  round, 
hard,  white  nodules  of  the  size  of  canary-seed,  which  suggest 
tuberculosis.  I  have  asked  the  doctor  to  preserve  some  for  ex- 
amination in  England. 

Note. — Professor  V:ui!:;h:4n  Harley  informs  me  that  he  has  also  found 
miliary  tubercles  in  some  bear's  liver  he  has  kindly  examined  for  me. 

We  are  liurrying  on  our  preparations  for  a  start.  I  sent  the 
two  Mabel  Island  bears,  "  Mabel  "  aiul  "lienjy,"  to  the  Windicard. 
as  John  has  offered  to  take  charge  of  them.  They  turn  our 
plat  e  into  a  perfect  bedlam  of  noise. 

March  3i)tJi,  Friiiay. — Preparing  ji;^enerally  for  our  trip  north. 
Weighed  the  aluminium  bf)ats — boat  of  aluminium  (entirely), 
middle  seetion,  150  lbs.;  boat  of  aluminium  (canvas  gunwales), 
middle  section,  120  lbs.;  two  end  sections,  50  lbs.  each. 

I  had  fresh  sennit  halters  and  reins  made  at  the  ship,  and 
got  the  captain  to  work  making  bags  for  provisions  and  to  con- 
struct three  small  canvas  basins.  1  have  sent  the  she -cub 
"Gertie"  to  be  placed  under  John's  care  at  the  ship.  We  can 
.  now  hear  ourselves  speak.  She  and  the  other  she-cub ** Mabel" 
have  become  perfect  little  furies.  The  he-cub  Benjy  *'  is  much 
quieter  and  better  behaved. 

March  jothy  Saturday. — Continued  our  preparations.  Brought, 
after  much  struggling,  the  middle  section  of  the  aluminium  boat 
into  the  hut  to  thaw  out  the  painted  canvas  gunwales  to  enable 
us  to  raise  them.  Sent  the  four  ponies  down  to  Sharpe*s  rock 
where  the  wind  has  blown  away  the  snow,  exposing  some  green 
grass  which  was  suddenly  frozen  at  the  end  of  last  summer. 
They  will  eat  this  grass  and  thus  save  hay  which  will  run  short. 
I  am  saving  all  straw-packing  and  chaff  for  them.  They  are  not 
fastidious,  thank  goodness !  I  had  them  hobbled  out  and  sent 
Doran  to  protect  them  with  a  rifle  from  bears.  He  wandered 
up  and  down,  stamping  his  feet  and  slapping  his  arms  to  keep 
warm.    As  one  of  the  bay  ponies  has  the  character  of  being  a 
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perfect  terror  for  Icicking  and  rearing,  and  broke  away  from 
Fisher  on  his  way  out  to  the  feeding-ground,  I  went  out  myself 
at  1.30  P.M.  and  iinhobbled  him  and  brought  him  back. 

March  jist,  Sunday. — Writing  all  day  until  5  p.m.,  as  it  was 
snowing  all  the  time.  We  then  all  went  out  ski-ing  down  the 
steep  slope  from  the  plateau  on  to  the  floe  a  little  west  of  the 
ship.  The  snow  stopped  for  an  hour  and  then  came  on  thicker 
than  ever,  forming  a  layer  on  the  flat,  without  drifting,  of  about 
Ave  or  six  inches  by  the  evening.  This  is  the  first  time  since 
last  September  that  we  have  had  fairly  good  snow  for  ski-ing. 

As  Mouat  is  not  improving  fast,  I  intend  to  have  him  up  at 
the  hut  for  a  week  or  so  ;  the  change  will  do  him  good. 

Wtatker :  At  8  A.M.  overcast,  misty  weather,  with  thick  falling  snow 
and  light  airs  from  E.  to  W.  At  noon  light  N.E.  airs  and  overcast  misty 
weather,  and  thick  snow.  At  4  p.m.  light  E.S,E.  wind  and  similar  weather. 
At  8  P.M.  fresh  E.  by  S.  wind  and  overcast,  snowing  less  thickly,  but  the 
falling  snow  now  driving  hard  and  densely.  Weather  cleared  slightly  at 
5  P.U.  and  stopped  snowing  for  one  and  three-quarter  hours,  but  at  6.45  P.M. 
became  overcast  entirely  again  and  resumed  snowing  heavily. 

AprU  isty  Monday, — Blowing  a  gale  with  densely  driving  snow. 
Deep  drifts  have  formed  round  the  hut.  This  weather  is  delay- 
ing our  preparations  dreadfully,  as  we  can  do  nothing  outside. 
The  wind  carries  all  loose  articles  away»  and  the  snow  fills  every- 
thing. 

Spent  the  day  writing  and  doing  what  jobs  can  be  done  in- 
doors— darned  my  mittens  with  string,  etc.  I  have  no  darning- 
cotton. 

Muiiat  is  unable  to  be  moved  from  the  ship  so  long  as  this 
kind  of  weather  continues. 

April jd^  IVcJjitsdny. — Blowing  furiously,  and  the  snow  driving 
rtT(^ely.  The  wind  has  now  swept  clear  of  snow  articles  that  had 
not  been  setni  since  last  October.  It  is  certainly  the  worst  gale, 
being  the  most  continuous  in  strength,  of  any  we  have  experienced 
here.   The  weather  is  greatly  delaying  our  preparations. 

I  spent  the  day  in  writing,  but  about  5  p.m.  suggested  a  walk 
on  the  floe  as  being  preferable  to  being  mewed  up  in  the  hut  any 
longer,  which,  as  events  quickly  showed,  it  was  as  well  we  did 
not  take.  Soon  afterwards,  to  my  intense  surprise,  Smith  came 
running  up  from  the  Windward  to  tell  me  "the  ship  is  adrift." 
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1  put  un  my  cap  aiul  ran  out  of  the  hut,  followed  by  the  others 
On  reaching  the  point  I  found  ui>cn  water  all  round  her  on  th'^ 
seaward  side,  the  floe  broken  up,  and  the  ice  rapidly  movinj;  ufi 
carryinpf  away  on  it  a  whale-boat,  a   Jack,"  a  Russian  sledge.anc 
various  smaller  articles.    But  the  ice  nearer  in  shore  and  the 
ship  herself  were  held  by  the  berg  against  which  she  is  lying 
The  question  was  how  long  this  s^rounded  berg  would  hold.  Tht 
Windward -^owX^yiil  course,  if  adrift  be  helpless.    All  the  sails 
and  ropes  are  frozen  hard  and  there  are  no  6res  in  the  furnare 
and  various  parts  of  the  engines  were  removed  for  safety  la-^i  j 
October.   All  hands  were  at  once  set  to  work  to  get  the  other  | 
boat  which  lay  on  the  ice  on  the  land  side  of  her  on  board^a  dii- 1 
ficult  job,  as  she  was  buried  in  a  drift  and  also  packed  quite  full ' 
of  hard  icy  snow.   This,  however,  after  a  lot  of  trouble,  was  at 
last  accomplished.  I  went  and  examined  all  the  lines  to  the  ice  and 
saw  that  they  were  secure,  and  had  another  carried  out  from  the 
starboard  bow.    Frost-bitten  faces  were  the  order  of  the  hou- 
during  all  this  time,  as  the  gale  still  eontinued  with  a  tempera- 
ture many  degrees  below  zero  and  the  snow  drove  furi<»usly.  One 
of  the  men  had  to  retire  with  both  his  cheeks  tompletely  white 
all  over  from  frost-bite.   Having  made  the  ship  as  safe  as  circum 
stanees  would  allow  and  secured  the  lines,  we  went  back  to  the  hut 
At  lo  P.M.  1  went  down  to  the  ship  to  see  how  things  were.  She 
was  still  safe  in  her  position,  but  the  old  two-year-old  flue  to  tht 
east  has  completely  broken  up,  and  the  sea  is  now  roaring  right 
under  the  plateau  by  Leigh  Smith's  hut,  but  the  floe-berg  at  tht 
point  still  shields  the  ship.   Things  look  anything  but  pleasant. 
I  had  Allan,  the  chief  engineer,  down  aft  and  told  him  to  set  to 
work  early  to-morrow  with  Smith  and  the  firemen  to  get  all  the 
engine-fittings  back  into  position,  and  everything  ready  to  get 
water  into  the  boilers  and  steam  up  in  case  of  necessity.   I  also 
told  the  captain  to  set  all  hands  to  work  early  to  get  ice  into  the 
tanks  for  ballast,  as  the  ship  is  at  present  very  light.   An  officer 
and  one  of  the  crew  are  to  be  constantly  on  watch  night  and  day. 
I  much  fear  the  ice  north  may  also  be  broken  up  and  may  give 
us  trouble  when  sledging. 

Weather :  At  8  A.M.  fresh  to  strong  E.N.E.  wind,  increasing  in  force  and 
blowing  a  strong  gale  at  noon,  which  gradually  increased  to  a  whole  gale 
by  S  P..M.  with  furious  gusts  at  frequent  intervals.  Cloudy,  misty  weather 
and  thick  driving  snow. 
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April  4th,  Thursday. — ^The  ship  is  still  safe,  but  I  feel  very 
anxious  about  her.  "Bear  Corner  "  has  disappeared,  and  then*  is 
a  lar^'c  tract  of  open  water  suulh,  east,  and  west,  aiul  the  gale 
I  from  the  E.N.E.  is  still  whistling,  but  ehoppinj^  about.  It  ceased 
I  towards  noon.  The  wind  allowing,  all  hands  went  on  at  the  out- 
d  v>r  preparations  for  our  journey  and  clearing  away  the  deep 
snow-drifts  round  the  hut. 

About  8  P.M.  1  received  a  message  from  the  captain  asking  if 
Mouat  might  come  up  to  the  hut  at  once,  **as  the  ice  is  coming 
down  on  the  ship."  Not  wishing  a  fuss  to  be  made  or  an  alarm 
caused,  and  as  I  had  arranged  for  Mouat  to  come  up  to-morrow, 
I  replied, "  No/*  as  I  had  made  preparations  for  his  coming  up 
then.  On  reaching  the  ship  I  found  a  large  floe  and  some  smaller 
ice  behind,  and  on  the  land  side  of  it,  rapidly  drifting  west  with 
the  tide  and  current,  with  a  good  deal  of  pressure,  which, 
however,  fortunately  did  not  touch  the  ship,  as  she  is  out  of 
the  main  strength  of  the  current.  The  floe  slowly  and  irre- 
sistibly advanced  towards  us,  and  there  was  cause  for  an.xiety 
tor  some  time,  but  it  drove  clear  of  the  shi{).  and  the  point 
of  it  struck  with  a  crash  ap:ainst  the  land-floe  beyond,  piling 
up  mounds  of  broken  ice,  and  then  ti^ra(^ally  slewinir  round 
and  crushing  up  the  bay  ice,  enclosed  the  s1t>o,  leaving  her  snug 
and  safe  in  the  midst  of  it.  The  smaller  icS*-  coming  ui  be- 
hind quite  shut  her  in.  She  had  a  near  shave,  however,  and 
bad  the  large  floe  hit  her,  would  have  crushed  her  like  a  wal- 
nut. 

The  crew  were  much  alarmed  for  some  time.  For  example, 
one  came  to  me  and  asked  permission  to  take  his  chest  ashore, 
another  wanted  to  have  coals  taken  out  and  landed,  and  I  under- 
stand that  all  the  members  of  the  crew  had  already  put  their 
things  in  readiness  to  remove  them  from  the  ship.  If  I  had 
allowed  our  scurvy-patient  to  be  landed  it  would  have  been  a 
si^al  for  a  general  clear-out.  I  would  not  allow  a  single  thing 
to  be  removed  from  the  ship.  Time  enough  for  that  when  there 
is  real  cause  for  it ! 

In  the  afternoon  Armitage  and  1  took  out  a  sixteen-foot  Nor- 
wet^ian  boat  and  I  shot  four  dovekies  for  Mouat.  The  current 
then  was  running  west  very  strongly,  carrying  bay  ice  with  it, 
and  a  stiff  breeze  from  the  east,  too,  made  it  very  diliicult  to  pull 
against. 
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Weather:  At  8  A»M.  unsteady  wind  from  N.N.E.,  varying  in  force  from 
2  to  7.  At  noon  fresh  to  strong  E.  gale.  At  4  p.m.  fresh  E.N.E.  wind. 
At  8  P.M.  calm.  At  t.36  P.M.  the  gule  suddenly  dropped  and  became 
almost  calm,  increasing  ^ain  to  a  fresh  wind  at  2.30  p.m.,  and  decreasing 
to  calm  at  6  P.M.  Snow  driving  hard  during  the  gale.  Misty  in  early 
morning,  fine  and  clear  the  rest  of  the  day. 

April  ^th,  Friday. — The  ship  now  lies  snugly  surrounded  by- 
bay  ice  to  about  seventy  yards  off  her,  around  which  tlic  current 
runs  carrying  drift  ice. 

Mninuing  sledges,  and  I  have  now  two  h»aded;  got  the  middle 
section  of  the  aluminium  boat  into  Ihc  hut  to  paint,  as  it  is  nuu  h 
rubbed.  I  find  aluminium  is  feartLdly  corrodahle  unless  well  pro- 
tected. In  the  afternoon,  leaving  the  others  to  })ush  on  with  the 
work,  Armitap^e  and  I  went  out  and  shot  forty  looms,  rotchies, 
and  (lovekics,  in  some  open  lanes  of  water  near  the  ship,  for  our 
scurvy-patient,  takir.u:  the  twelve-foot  Norwegian  boat  and  j)a(l- 
dles.  I  sent  the  whole  ship's  company  a  supply  of  birds  and  an 
extra  number  for  Mouat.  He,  by-t he- by, declines  to  chang^e  his 
quarters.  He  fears,  he  says,  that  he  will  "give  too  much  trouble 
if  he  comes  to  the  hut."  He  must  please  himself  in  this  matter, 
as  he  is  so  ill,  and  the  doctor  advises  me  to  let  him  have  his  own 
way  about  it,  but  I  am  sorry. 

All  the  large  space  which  yesterday  was  open  water  is  now 
filled  by  a  mixture  of  bay  and  very  high  crushed-up  ice,  and  a 
few  lanes  which  close  up  and  open  as  the  current  moves  the  floes 
onward. 

The  crew  are  still  busy  getting  ice  on  board  as  ballast. 

April  6th^  Saturday. — Packing  the  sledges  and  mounted  the 
middle  section  of  the  boat. 

The  crew  have  been  busy  digging  out  the  two  whale-boats  I 
had  reserved  for  our  own  use.  I  have  given  them  one  of  our  two 
to  replace  the  one  carried  off  by  the  ice,  so  that  they  may  be  well 
supplied  in  case  anything  happens  to  the  \\  indi\.Hird  on  the  way 
home.  The  doctor  shot  a  few  dovekies  in  the  evening,  and  1  got 
them  out  of  the  water  for  him  in  th(  twelve-foot  boat.  We  did 
some  ski-running  over  the  roek.->  l>y  the  flagsiatl"  for  exercise, 
where  Dalsirom  had  been  practising.  Wc  had  some  rather  nasty 
falls,  owing  to  the  very  fast  character  of  the  snow,  or  rather  ice, 
the  steep  incline,  and  the  hummocky  cliaracier  of  the  ice  on  the 
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floe  below.   He  and  Blomkvist  are  first-class  ski-runners,  and 
have  been  used  to  it  since  they  were  children.   I  have  lent  the 
crew  several  pairs  of  ski  to  amuse  themselves  with. 
A/:ri7  S//i,  Mmday, — I  sent  the  following  order  to  the  captain : 

EtuwooD,  Franz -JosBP  Land,  April  8,  1895. 
"  Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  no  one  under  any  pretence  what- 
e\'er  is  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  Mr.  Leigh  Smith's  house  (Eira  Cottage) 
or  any  article  there.  It  is  private  property  and  will  be  respected  as  such. 
Anyone  disobeying  these  orders  will  be  liable  to  the  penalties  for  so  doing* 
and  also  to  those  for  Infringing  the  laws  of  property.  I  shall  expect  you 
to  see  that  these  orders  are  enforced. 

**  Frederick  G.  Jackson.*' 

April  nth,  Thursday. —  VJviung  hard  all  day  until  after  mid- 
night. The  other  members  of  the  party  are  hurrying  on  our 
preparations.  I  went  out  with  my  shot-gun,  taking  Blunikvist 
with  the  twelve-foot  boat,  to  get  birds,  as  Mouat  has  finished  his, 
aad  we  have  run  out  also  at  the  hut.  I  shot  sixty-six  looms, 
rotches,  and  dovekies.  I  sent  the  ship's  company  a  loom  apiece 
and  twelve  for  Mouat. 

April  ijth,  Monday, — I  wrote  out  the  following  orders  for  the 
skipper : 

"Elmwood,  Franz-Josef  Land,  April  15,  1895. 

"  Vou  arc  at  once  to  get  the  ship  j^ciicrully  into  a  condition  for  imniedi-  • 
departure,  the  boats  with  sails  and  masts  into  a  sea-going  condition, 
two  months"  provisions  always  secured  on  deck,  with  casks  ready  to  fill 
with  water,  and  if  possible  to  sec  that  all  sails  and  running-gear  are  in  good 
order  and  ready  for  use. 

**  You  are  to  leave  here  for  London  as  soon  as  the  ice  Is  in  a  condition 
to  allow  you  to  do  so,  which  will  probably  be  towards  the  middle  of  June. 

"  You  will  speak  no  vessel  on  the  way,  except  in  case  of  urgent  neces- 
sity in  the  case  of  yourselves  or  her;  or  answer  any  signals  (except  in  the 
case  of  an  Eaglish  war-vessel)  otherwise  than  by  hoisting  your  ensign. 

"  You  are  to  touch  at  no  port  on  the  way  or  go  near  any  coast,  unless 
compelled,  until  running  in  for  the  Thames,  when  you  will  pick  up  a  pilot 
as  soon  as  you  arrive  off  the  English  coast. 

You  will  signal  the  ship's  number  on  the  first  opportunity  on  sighting 
an  Ent;lish  Signal  Station. 

If  Mr.  Montefioie  and  Mr.  Harmsworth  should  not  be  at  Gravescnd  on 
your  arrival  there,  you  must  send  a  telegram  to  Mr.  Harmsworth  imine- 
dtately.  and  proceed  to  Greenhithe  and  await  there  his  arrival,  keeping  a 
pilot  on  board  until  the  ship  is  docked. 
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"  I  have  insirucLed  Mr.  Heywood  to  giveypu  what  provisions  are  neces- 
sary for  the  voyatje, 

"The  cliroru inu'tiT  miisi  bi*  on  hoaid  In'  [line  I.  or  iH-forc  if  it  sli'iuld  be 
necessary.  lioLh  error  aiul  rale  lugcilier  wilh  our  iataude  and  longitude 
have  been  given  to  you. 

"In  the  event  of  abandoning  the  ship  every  effort  must  be  made  to  save 
the  mail. 

Frederick  G.  Jackson, 
'*  Commanding  the  Jackson-Harmsworth  Polar  Expedition/* 

Our  mail  is  nearly  ready. 

I  sealed  all  the  letters  up  in  a  canvas  bag  which  I  had  soldered 
up  in  a  biscuit-box  and  placed  in  a  cabin  on  board  the  ship,  the 
key  of  which  I  enclosed  in  a  note  to  Harmsworth,  which  I  have 

given  into  the  skipper's  care  to  deliver  to  him. 

I  went  down  to  Uic  ship  and  saw  him  ;  I  iianckd  him  liis  sailing 
orders  ami  guvv  him  final  directions  in  case  the*  ship  should  have 
irnl  away  before  we  return,  wliich  by  the  j)rcscni  l<v)k  of  the  ice 
seems  very  likely.  We  then  draj^ged  all  the  loaded  sledges  down  | 
on  to  the  floe,  reaily  for  the  start  north  to-morrow,  and  gave  the 
final  touches  to  our  ecpiipmeut. 

Perpetual  daylight  begins  to-morrow. 
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Af>ril  ihth,  I utsday. — Armita^e,  Blomkvist.  ;in(l  I  left  Cape 
FI<ira  ai)"ui  11  a  m.,  with  three  ponies  drawini;,  six  sledges,  with 
-'!ie  aluminiiun  boat,  with  rations,  etc  .  for  two  horses  ami  three 
men  for  sixty-thrci^  (hiys.  I  tiiul  I  caiiiiot  conveniently  carry  food 
for  three  horses  for  the  entire  limit  of  time.  We  shall,  however, 
prot>ably  lose  a  pony,  or  in  any  event  can  take  pony  food  from 
the  depot  already  established  north.  The  doctor  accompanied 
us  with  Hey  ward,  with  one  pony  and  two  sledges  loaded  with  a 
fortnight's  rations  for  them  and  the  pony,  three  bundles  of  hay 
for  us,  and  a  sixteen-foot  Norwegian  boat  to  be  left  at  the  en- 
trance to  Markham  Sound  for  our  return  journey  if  the  ice 
breaks  up  behind  us.  We  have  1823  lbs.  on  our  six  sledges,  and 
the  doctor  has  650  lbs.  on  his  two  sledges.  (This  includes  the 
weights  of  the  sledges.)  Both  Blomkvist  and  the  doctor  had 
some  trouble  in  getting  their  animals  along,  and  the  Norwegian 
bfjat  rides  badly.  I  drove  all  the  ponies  in  turn  to  try  and  hast- 
en them  on,  goinL(  backward  and  forward  between  the  various 
teams  I  gav<'  the  crew  of  the  Wuuhvard  a  farewell  drink  on 
the  i(  c  before  we  left,  and  coini)Hmented  them  on  their  good  be- 
havior through  the  winter  We  camped,  about  7  p.m.,  five  miles 
to  the  northeast  of  Catnp  Point  in  Nightingale  Sound.  We  trav- 
elled twenty  miles  to-day  direct.  I  expect  the  ship  to  be  away 
when  we  return,  to  judge  by  the  appearance  of  the  ice  otf  the 
land,  but  one  can  never  say. 

April  ijtK  Wednesday. — I  was  turned  out  by  the  dogs  barking 
at  6  A.M.,  and  a  minute  afterwards  the  doctor  came  to  our  tent  to 
tell  me  that  a  bear  was  coming  fast  up  to  the  camp.  I  turned 
out  and  got  my  .305  rifie  and  told  the  doctor  to  get  his,  and  gave 
him  the  first  shot.  Mr.  Bear  came  up  on  our  tracks,  and  on  com- 
ing near  took  a  half -circle  and  came  up  from  leeward  towards  us. 
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When  thirty-five  yards  off  the  doctor  fired  at  him  but  missed,  and 
half  a  second  later  I  put  a  bullet  into  his  forehead,  which  passed 
through  the  length  of  the  head,  along  the  vertebrae,  and  out 
again  on  the  right  side  of  the  base  of  the  neck  near  the  shoulder. 
I  used  a  nickel-covered  government  bullet. 

I  took  his  head  and  paws,  but  had  to  leave  the  skin,  which  was 
a  very  fine  one,  owing  to  the  weight.  We  always  seemed  to  shoot 
the  finest  bears  when  away  and  cannot  carry  the  skins  back  to 
the  hut.  He  was  a  large  he>bear,  and  had  evidently  followed 
us  up  through  Miers  Channel.  We  turned  in  again  for  an  hour 
after  this,  and  then  struck  camp  and  proceeded  towards  the 
depot  made  on  March  14th.  We  can  now  see  that  Northbrook 
Island  is  somewhat  smaller  than  on  Leigh  Smith's  chart,  and 
Miers  Channel  is  miicli  wider. 

The  sndw  is  in  ridtjt  s  much  cut  by  the  wind,  witli  rows  of  high 
humnKM-ks.  \Vc  reached  the  depot  at  10  p.m.  We  found  a  bear 
had  pulled  the  flags  down  and  thrown  the  hay  about.  He  had 
also  torn  a  large  tin  cylinder  open  with  his  claws,  and  had  eaten 
the  bear's-meat  pemmican  inside. 

We  travelled  al)<>ut  sixteen  miles,  but  wandered  about  a  good 
deal  to  avoitl  hummocks. 

April  iStk,  Thursday. — ^We  deposited  the  sixteen -foot  Norwe- 
gian boat  near  the  depot  between  the  two  flags,  and  straightened 
up  the  articles  pulled  about  by  the  bear,  and  then  loaded  up 
again.  After  finding  a  suitable  place  we  started  up  the  ice- 
covered  slope  of  the  land  in  a  northeast  direction.  After  proceed- 
ing some  distance  I  found  that  we  could  not  get  on  farther  with 
only  one  pony  to  two  sledges.  I  then  hitched  up  two  ponies  to 
each  pair  of  sledges,  and  took  the  first  two  ponies  on  for  about 
three  and  a  half  miles,  and  then  returned  for  the  others.  It  was 
very  hard  work  for  them,  and  it  was  only  by  constant  and  ener- 
getic exertions  on  our  part  that  we  could  get  them  up  the  very 
steep  glacier  slope. 

We  have  come  across  a  few  cracks,  but  no  real  crevasses  as  yet. 
The  horizon  all  round  is  very  misty,  and  the  refraction  very 
great,  making  it  impossible  to  distinguish  land  with  any  cer- 
tainty, or  to  fix  our  position.  The  bold  rock  to  the  north  may 
be  Peterhead,  but,  if  so,  it  is  much  farther  east  than  marked  in 
Leij^h  Sniilh '.^  in.ij),  and  he  is  very  accurate.  To-day  everything 
is  very  deceptive,  a  flat  berg  at  one  moment  looking  exactly  like 
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land  and  the  next  altering  its  shape  entirely.  The  surface  of  the 
glacier  has  become  very  bad  going,  being  now  covered  with  soft 
snow  with  a  slight  crust  upon  it,  which  breaks  and  le^s  one  in 
with  a  jerk  up  to  one's  knees  at  every  step.  It  is  very  tiring  for 
both  horses  and  men. 

We  stopped  at  9  p.m.,  as  the  ponies  were  played  out  and  re- 
fused to  budge  any  farther  ;  and  we  also  felt  very  tired  too. 
Our  camp  is  1500  ft.  above  the  sea  by  aneroid. 


We  went  eleven  and  a  half  miles,  having  to  go  over  the  same 
ground  three  times,  but  only  made  good  three  and  three-quarter 
geographical  miles  direct 

We  made  the  ponies  fast  to  the  reindeer  sledges,  as  there  are 
no  hummocks,  which  they  immediately  proceeded  to  eat,  and 
gnawed  nearly  through  the  horizontal  bars.  They  are  terrible 
crib-biters. 

April  i()th^  Eriiiiiy. — I  started  at  9  .\.>r.  with  two  pairs  of  jionies 
hitched  to  two  sledges  each — Hlomkvist  and  I  with  the  leading 
sledges,  followed  by  the  doctor  and  Hey  ward  with  the  other  two. 
I  left  Armitage  at  the  camp  to  take  angles  in  case  the  mist  lifted, 
and  to  work  out  a  dead  reckoning.  I  also  left  four  loaded  sledges 
to  be  taken  on  when  I  returned  with  the  ponies.  The  snow  is 
very  deep,  with  a  slight  crust,  and  we  crossed  some  very  ugly- 
looking  cracks  partly  blocked  with  snow.  We  proceeded  true 
north  for  some  hours,  and  crossed  a  dividing  ridge  from  which 
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the  glacier  slopes  to  the  west.  I  there  saw  a  new  broad  sound 
to  the  west,  running  about  northeast  and  southwest,  which  I 
quickly  came  to  the  conclusion  must  lead  to  the  entrance  of 
Markham  Sound.  Immediately  below  me  was  a  good -sized 
island,  about  six  miles  long  and  two  broad,  with  a  narrow  chan- 
nel between  it  and  the  island  upon  which  we  stood.  Our  depot 
is  evidently  about  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  southeast  of  the  Dun- 
dee Point  of  Leigh  Smith,  which  I  could  see  in  the  shape  of  a 
long  low  spit  to  the  south  of  me.  A  small  island,  which  looks 
like  a  large  low  berg,  lies  to  the  west  of  the  spit,  and  is,  no  doubt, 
his  Eaton  Island. 

Owing  to  the  bad  going  and  the  frequency  of  crevasses,  I  de- 
cided to  get  off  the  glacier  into  the  new  sound,  but  as  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  ice-slope  in  that  direction  is  very  steep,  I  found  it  a 
difficult  matter.  As  the  crevasses  were  gclLiiis^  danp^erous.  I 
went  on  ahead  to  pick  a  way,  leaving  the  others  to  follow  care- 
fully exactly  in  my  footsteps. 

The  crevasses  were  now  becoming  very  wide  and  numerous, 
being  treaclierously  bridi^ecl  with  snow,  and  every  now  and  then 
let  one  of  my  legs  througli  as  I  stejjped  on  them.  But  usuallv  I 
could  distinguish  their  outlines  by  a  slight  depression  in  the 
snow  marking  their  course.  I  found  that  the  farther  I  went 
north  towards  Markham  Sound  the  worse  they  became,  and  I 
considered  it  to  be  too  dangerous  to  try  and  take  the  ponies  in 
that  direction,  so  I  returned  to  the  others.  On  coming  up  to  them 
I  found  the  black  pony  down  and  doundering  on  the  edge  of  a 
crevass,  being  partly  in  it,  and  it  was  with  much  difiicull^y  we  got 
him  upon  his  legs  again.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
turn  in  the  direction  of  Dundee  Point,  almost  directly  south, 
where  the  angle  of  the  slope  is  less,  with  fewer  crevasses.  I 
started  off,  followed  by  Blomkvist  connected  to  me  by  a  rope,  to 
pick  a  way  down ;  the  doctor  and  Heyward  following  exactly  in 
our  footsteps  with  the  ponies  and  sledges. 

As  we  approached  to  within  a  mile  of  the  sea  the  slope  became 
less  and  the  crevasses  ceased  altogether.  Here  we  unhitched  the 
ponies  and  left  the  doctor  and  Heyward  to  take  the  sledges  down 
by  hand  on  to  the  sea  ice,  tellinpf  them  to  put  up  their  tent  and 
to  cain|)  in  the  bend  u£  the  bay  between  Liie  new  island  and 
Hooker  Island. 

Blomkvist  and  i  then  started  back  with  the  ponies  to  our  camp 
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of  this  niuriiing  to  brinj^'  on  the  remaining  sledges.  Aftt-r  alxiyt 
four  hours*  plodding  through  some  of  the  deepest  and  worst  simw 
I  ever  waded  through,  and  having  to  fairly  drag  ihem  after  us 
as  they  had  got  very  sick  of  the  entertainment,  we  got  back.  I 
then  fed  the  ponies,  but  we  could  only  get  a  biscuit  for  ourselves, 
as  our  cookers  and  food  were  on  ahead  with  the  doctor  As  it  is 
such  very  bad  travelling  over  the  glacier,  1  decided  to  retrace 
our  steps  of  the  i8th  and  get  on  to  the  sea-ice,  and  to  follow  the 
coast  round  Dundee  Point  to  the  place  where  I  had  directed  the 
doctor  to  camp. 

In  coming  down  the  slope  near  the  depot  one  of  Armitage's 
13  ft.  sledges  with  hay  on  it,  which  rides  badly,  was  overturned 
and  smashed,  and  had  to  be  left  where  it  was  after  removing  the 
sovieks,  etc.,  to  the  other  sledge.  A  very  stiff  breeze  from  the 
northeast  had  got  up  just  before  we  got  back  to  the  camp,  with 
driving  snow,  which,  together  with  a  temperature  of  30^  below 
zero,  empty  stomachs,  and  feeling  a  bit  tired,  made  frost-bitten 
noses  and  cheeks  very  much  the  order  of  the  hour. 

However,  after  seventeen  hours' tramping  we  rounded  Dundee 
Point,  and  reac  hed  the  spot  at  4  a.m.  where  I  had  told  the  doctor 
to  camp,  and  saw  to  our  great  satisfaction  their  tent  pitched. 
They  bustled  about  and  made  cocoa  for  us  and  got  us  some  food, 
which  we  were  very  glad  of,  and  generally  behaved  like  angels. 
"We  had  had  practically  nothing  to  eat  or  drink  for  twenty-three 
hours,  and  were  hard  at  work  all  the  time,  and  in  severe  weather 
too. 

A  young  she-bear  put  in  an  appearance  soon  after  we  reached 
camp,  and  proceeded  to  stalk  us  in  the  usual  way,  and  made  her- 
self generally  a  nuisance.  To  get  rid  of  her,  as  I  did  not  want 
meat  or  feel  inclined  for  a  chase,  I  gave  her  three  Lee-Metford 
bullets  at  from  150  to  300  yards  distance.  All  three  shots  took 
cflfect,  but  she  managed  to  get  away  up  the  ice-slope,  leaving  a 
trail  of  blood  behind.  When  near  the  top  of  the  slope,  evidently 
thinking  herself  safe,  she  sat  down  and  calmly  surveyed  us,  her 
attitude  being  suggestive  of  a  small  boy  **  cocking  snooks,"  but 
the  third  shot  at  300  yards  convinced  her  that  her  crowing  was  a 
tnfle  premature. 

After  feeding  the  horses  and  putting  up  our  tent,  we  turned  in 
at  8  A.M.,  having  had  twenty-five  hours  of  it  since  our  last  camp, 
of  which  Blomkvist  and  I  were  marching  most  of  the  time.  He 
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and  I  tramped  thirty-five  geographical  miles,  pulling  and  hauling 
at  ponies  and  sledges  nearly  the  whole  way. 

April  2oih^  Saturday. — We  turned  out  at  3  p.m.,  after  about  six 
hours*  sleep,  feeling  all  right  again.  I  decided  to  camp,  and  to 
send  the  doctor  and  Blomkvist,  who  had  dropped  his  pipe  on  the 
way  here  yesterday,  and  was  anxious  to  look  for  it — pipes  are 
treasures  in  these  parts  that  can't  be  replaced — back  with  a  pair 
of  ponies  and  a  reindeer  sledge  to  ride  half  the  way  on,  and  along 
slcclgc  10  bring  on  the  hay  which  had  been  left  behind  yoterday. 
and  part  of  the  provisions  from  the  depot,  as  I  mean  to  move 
everything  and  make  a  depot  near  Dundee  Point. 

I  occupied  myself  in  repairing  sled^,cs,  halters,  etc.,  which 
badly  required  it,  and  doini^  a  variety  of  odd  jobs.  All  the  rocks 
in  this  neighborhood  are  basaltic.  Dundee  Point  would  be  quite 
clear  of  snow  in  summer  ;  likewise  the  long  island.* 

April 2isi,  Sumiay. — The  doctor  and  Blomkvist  returned  with 
the  hay  and  part  of  the  depot  at  4.30  a.m.  After  having  some  f<H:wi. 
we  all  turned  in  and  slept  for  seven  hours.  We  then  packed  up 
and  made  a  depot  at  the  point  of  a  stony  ridge,  where  it  juts  into 
the  bay.  We  deposited  there  fifty  pounds  of  biscuit,  fourteen 
pounds  of  boiled  mutton,  two  gallons  of  spirit,  tea,  cocoa,  sugar, 
milk,  butter,  oatmeal,  and  some  small  flags.  It  will  be  a  great 
thing  to  know  we  have  this  depot  in  case  of  need.  We  also  left 
there  three  pairs  of  ski,  two  ski  sticks,  and  the  broken  sledge,  tor 
the  doctor  to  take  back  with  him  to  the  hut.  We  marked  the  dt- 
\)^>l  with  a  jack. 

We  passed  the  bold,  square,  isolated  rock  of  basalt,  standing  in 
the  bay  between  the  island  and  Hooker  island,  named  by  me 
Rubini  R<'ck.  Scott  Keltic  Island  is  flat,  about  one  hundred  feet 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  with  low  cliffs  on  the  east  side 
dropping  precipitously  into  the  sea. 

There  were  many  tracks  of  bears  and  foxes  to  be  seen  crossing 
the  ice  between  Hooker  and  Scott  Keltic  T^lnnds.  We  also  saw 
four  "  moUymokes  "  f  and  a  **  dovekie."  The  ice  to  the  north  of 
the  island  is  very  recent  bay  ice  with  salt  efflorescence  upon  it, 
with  a  frozen-up  walrus  hole ;  and  I  hardly  like  taking  the  ponies 
upon  it.  There  was  open  water  here  not  long  ago.   This  ice  has 

*  Since  named  by  mc  Scott  Keltie  Island, 
t  Fulmar  petrels. 
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no  snow  upon  it,  and  has  a  x  crv  wind-swept  appearance.  We 
camped  at  midnight  near  the  bold  rock  *  to  the  north  of  the  isl- 
and, as  there  appear  to  be  no  hummocks  for  some  distance  ahead 
to  which  we  can  tie  up  the  ponies.  The  sky  at  the  time  of  camp- 
ing became  overcast  and  misty. 

April  22d^  Monday, — We  struck  camp  about  9  a.m.,  and  passed 
the  bold  headland,  travelling  over  level  bay  ice  for  some  distance ; 
but  after  passing  the  cape  we  came  upon  very  hummocky  stuff, 
with  a  large  number  of  flat-topped  bergs  in  every  direction.  This 
ice  had  evidently  drifted  into  the  channel  last  autumn  and  be- 
come frozen  in. 

It  has  been  snowing  and  very  misty  all  day,  making  it  very 
difficult  to  pick  a  way  through  the  rough  ice.  The  new  sound 
(named  by  me  Robert  Peel  Sound,  after  the  late  Sir  Robort  Peel, 
Bart.)  is  bounded  by  high  land  on  the  east  side,  with  frequent 
h'gh,  black,  basaltic  lieadlands  jiuiing  out  uf  tlic  glaciated  land 
on  that  side.  On  the  west  side  it  appears  to  be  low,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  one  cliff  of  weathered  columnar  basalt,!  to  be 
entirely  icc-covcrcd. 

We  stopped  once  in  a  march  of  fourteen  and  a-half  hours  for  a 
short  time,  to  make  a  pot  of  tea;  and  then  proceeded  up  llie 
smind  in  a  noriheasterly  direction  until  11.30  i-.m.,  when  we 
camped.  The  weather  beranie  worse  as  the  day  went  on.  Our 
c<jurse  has  been  a  very  irregular  one,  owing  to  the  rough  charac- 
ter of  the  ice  and  dense  mist,  since  passing  the  cape ;  although 
before  that  j  oint  was  reached  the  ice  was  level  bay  ice,  which 
wetted  our  fur  boots  with  the  salt  efflorescence  upon  it.  I  fear  a 
gale  may  break  it  all  up  and  cut  us  o(f  from  returning. 

We  have  passed  many  long,  low,  flat  bergs  in  De  Bruyne  and 
Nightingale  Sounds;  and  to-day  were  close  to  one  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  long,  and  standing  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  floe.  The  doctor  quite  thought  he  had  found  a 
**  paleocrysttc  floe," 

April  2jdt  Tuesday,  —  Blowing  a  gale  from  the  E.N.E.  with 
falling  snow,  and  driving  it  and  the  already  fallen  snow  before  it 

*  Named  by  me  Cape  Albert  Markham.  after  Admiral  Albert  Hastings 
Markham. 

t  Named  by  me  Guy's  Head,  in  compliment  to  our  doctor,  who  was 
at  Guy's  Hospital. 
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furiously.  We  cannot  see  twenty  yards  from  us.  There  is  noth- 
ing for  it  but  to  camp  until  it  clears  a  bit.  The  doctor  and  Hey- 
ward  have  to  remain  where  they  are,  as  they  cannot  start  back 

to  the  hut  in  such  weather.    Their  limit  of  time  is  now  up. 

The  weather  went  from  bad  to  worse  as  the  day  advanced,  and 
towards  evening  blew  a  strong  gale  with  blinding  snow.  Our 
tent  is  filled  with  it,  and  it  penetrates  everythint^,  and  thinprs  are 
a  trifle  uncomfortable.  I  hupe  it  will  clear  up  to-morrow,  so 
to  let  us  get  on;  but  the  barometer  is  still  falling.  We  pas>c] 
the  day  crouched  up  in  the  tent,  and  occasionally  going  out  to 
look  for  signs  of  the  weather  clearing  or  to  feed  the  ponies. 

April  2^th^  Wednesday. — No  improvement  whatever  in  the 
weather  this  morning.  The  tents  and  sledges  are  nearly  drifted 
under;  we  shall  have  to  remain  where  we  are  at  present.  I 
fear  that  the  continuance  of  such  a  strong  gale  may  break  up 
the  ice  both  north  and  south  of  us.  There  appears  to  be  open 
water  to  the  east  of  us,  by  the  flight  of  flocks  of  looms  in  that 
direction.   We  have  been  obliged  to  remain  camped  all  day. 

The  wind  changed  to  north  and  dropped  a  little  towards  night, 
and  we  all  set  to  work  to  clear  the  sledges  of  snow,  and  I  repaired 
a  sprung  sledge.  We  find  the  hay  very  troublesome  to  carry, 
making  the  sledges  top-heavy,  and  causing  many  capsizes.  I 
shall  endeavor  to  dispense  with  hay  in  future.  The  long  thirteen- 
foot  Norwegian  sledges  are  hardly  strong  enough  for  the  rough 
work  ponies  give  them  with  top  loads,  and  I  shall  in  the  future 
use  tilt'  nine-foot  six-inch  ones. 

April  Jf^th,  77/;/ r.s-^/c/j'.— Still  blowing  a  fresh  breeze,  with  a  fall 
of  temperature.  Snow  driving  and  horizon  very  misty.  We  struck 
camp  about  noon,  and  the  doctor  and  Heyward,  with  a  bay  marc 
pony,  left  for  Cape  Flora,  with  orders,  after  taking  two  days'  rest 
and  refitting  with  ten  days'  provisions,  to  remove  the  remainder 
of  the  first  depot  and  sixteen-foot  boat  to  the  other  depot  made 
on  April  21st. 

We  (three  of  us  and  six  sledges  and  three  ponies)  continued  os 
our  way  across  the  entrance  of  Markham  Sound,  over  very  hum- 
mocky  ice  and  deep  snow.  After  proceeding  about  eight  miles 
we  found  the  channel  widen  out  very  much  to  the  northwest, 
and  we  can  see  no  land  that  way.  The  mist,  however,  prevents 
us  seeing  anything  at  any  distance.  The  ponies,  the  bay  in  par- 
ticular, are  giving  us  much  trouble  by  gnawing  their  halters, 
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reins,  etc. — ^in  fact»  everything  within  reach.   We  camped  near 
midnight  about  four  miles  off  the  land  to  the  east  of  us. 
The  country  up  here  is  quite  different  to  what  is  marked  in 

Payer's  map.  We  find  open  sea  where  land  is  there  charted,  and 
islands  in  the  phice  of  main-land. 

April  26tli,  I-yiday. — On  turninqf  oitt,  the  weather  having  im- 
proved, we  look  a  meridian  alliuidc  of  the  sun  for  our  position, 
and  found  our  latitude  to  be  80^  35'  20"  N.  I  stop  frequently  to 
take  bearinjjjs  and  to  chart  in  the  roast-lines. 

A  temperature  of  20°  below  zero,  and  a  fresh  breeze,  makes  it 
a  bit  cool. 

A  wide  sound  runs  southeast  from  here;  doubtless  the  entrance 
to  the  Markham  Sound  of  Payer.  The  sound  divides  at  the 
eastern  entrance,  and  a  smaller  channel  takes  a  more  southerly 
direction.  Two  rocky  projections  are  visible  at  the  eastern  en- 
trance, which  from  here  look  like  islands  separated  by  a  channel. 
We  passed  over  for  the  first  four  miles  very  rough  ice,  with  deep 
snow  evidently  at  least  two  seasons  old;  and  then  got  out  on 
more  level  ice,  but  with  the  snow  still  deep,  but  harder  and  very 
hollow,  and  much  cut  by  the  wind. 

We  travelled  due  north  towards  a  high  bold  cape,*  probably  to 
the  northw  r^t  n{  the  Cape  Fiume  of  Payer,  and  in  the  neighbor- 
h'"Kl  of  his  Riehthofen  Peak,  of  which  we  see  no  signs. 

Very  high  land  is  indistinctly  visible  to  the  west,  at  least  twenty- 
five  miles  off.  None  at  all  can  he  seen  to  the  north wt>st  A  strait 
appears  to  run  between  this  high  land  and  Leigh  Smith's  Alex- 
andra Land,  but  it  may  be  that  it  is  a  bay  surrounded  by  lower 
In-  !  which  at  this  distance  looks  like  a  water  channel. 

What  has  become  of  all  the  mass  of  land  marked  in  Payer's 
map  to  the  north  of  our  position  ?  None  exists,  and  the  salt  sea 
takes  its  place. 

I  have  decided  to  go  direct  north  from  here  in  the  hopes  of 
finding  a  practicable  route  in  this  direction,  instead  of  going  east 
into  Austria  Sound  and  following  in  Payer's  footsteps.  The  hori- 
zon is  very  foggy  towards  Austria  Sound,  and  by  the  look  of  the 

sky  and  by  the  flight  of  birds  in  that  direction  there  is  open 

water  there.  The  whole  coast -line  east  is  studded  with  bold 
black  rocks  jutting  out  of  an  ice-covered  land. 

♦  Named  by  me  Cape  Riehthofen. 
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We  camped  at  midnight  nearly  abreast  of  the  bold  cape  (Cape 
Richthofen),  which  we  have  made  for.    We  did  about  fifteen 

miles  direct.    'I'he  temperature  keeps  about  20"  below  zero. 

Apru  2jt/i,  Saiurday. — We  found  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  east 
blowing,  with  driving  snow,  when  we  turned  out.  l^efore  leaving 
camp  we  took  a  meridian  altitude  ot  the  sun,  making  our  latitude; 
80"  47'  18"  N. 

We  started  otl,  nitcnding  more  closely  to  explore  the  i  ape.  with 
the  object  of  leaving  the  aluminium  boat  there  and  of  making  a 
depot.  The  breeze  had  now  increased  to  a  fresh  gale,  with  dense 
driving  snow,  and  rinding  the  ice  very  rough  indeed  towards  the 
cape,  and  as  the  small,  wind-swept  talus  below  the  cliffs  offers  n  o 
spot  upon  which  a  boat  could  be  left,  without  a  great  risk  of  its 
being  blown  away  or  of  its  being  carried  off  by  a  high  sea  in  the 
summer,  I  struck  out  again  north  along  the  glaciated  coast  tow- 
ards a  bold  headland  about  ten  or  fifteen  miles  away — named  by 
me  Cape  Fisher. 

After  passing  a  glacier  face  of  about  seventy  feet  high  to  the 
northeast  of  our  morning  camp,  T  saw  in  a  small  bay  a  spot 
formed  by  the  lateral  moraine  of  a  ^ilaeier,  which  looks  suitable 
for  a  depot,  and  struck  eastward  towards  it.  We  put  up  the  tent 
with  great  ditViculty  in  the  howling  gale  and  driving  snow,  and 
proc  eeded  to  dig  out  a  hole  in  the  snow  beliind  a  large  bowlder, 
near  the  beaeh  at  the  foot  uf  the  moraine,  where  we  deposited 
the  boat,  protecting  it  with  stones,  both  around  il  .tTvl  inside.  I 
also  left  there  one  week's  provisions  for  three  men,  three  horses, 
and  three  dogs.  We  had  not  finished  our  work  until  3  a.m.  on 
the  -8th. 

The  lateral  moraine  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high  and 
about  six  hundred  yards  wide,  and  is  squeezed  up  into  a  wedge* 
shaped  ridge.  The  glacier  itself  descends  at  a  steep  incline, 
between  two  high  basaltic  cliffs  from  two  to  three  miles  apart* 
from  a  domed  hill  about  fifteen  hundred  feet  high  and  two  miles 
inland.   Few  crevasses  are  to  be  seen  on  the  glacier. 

The  tidal  rise  and  fall  here  is  very  small,  and  certainly  not 
more  than  at  Cape  Flora. 

April  2 Sill.  Su)i,{ay.—\\.  blew  very  hard  all  night,  with  violent 
gusts  of  storni-lorce  (force  11),  with  fiercely  driving  snow.  Two 
of  the  ribs  of  the  tent  were  smashed,  and  the  whole  tent  wa-- 
threatened  to  be  swept  away.    We  spent  most  of  the  night  in 
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staying;  it  up,  using  the  ice-axes  and  ski-sticks  to  do  so,  and 
sitting  with  our  backs  against  the  windward  side  to  support  it 
against  the  violence  of  the  gale,  as  we  momentarily  expected 
it  to  go— a  cheerful  way  for  tired  humanity  to  spend  a  night. 
After  some  hours  of  this  little  amusement,  the  wind  decreased 
somewhat  in  force,  and  we  lay  down  again  and  got  a  little  sleep. 
When  we  tiiriu'd  out  about  noon,  we  found  it  still  blowing 
freshly,  with  strong  gusts,  thick,  soft  snow  falling,  and  the  sky 
and  atmosphere  as  dense  as  a  hedge,  so  as  to  prevent  us  seeing 
more  than  tifty  yards  ahead  at  all.  and  nothing  distinctly  for 
more  than  twenty.  We  are  having  luck  in  weather  !  We  shall 
have  to  remain  where  we  are  until  it  clears  up  a  bit.  Snowing 
heavily  all  day,  but  the  wind  dropped  towards  night.  Armitage 
and  I  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  moraine  to  look  round  and  to 
examine  it.  I  found  on  the  top  a  quantity  of  black  lignite  (show* 
ing  the  rings  and  grain  of  the  wood  very  clearly)  and  some  fos- 
siliferous  shale.  I  removed  a  considerable  quantity  for  speci- 
mens. Also  I  found  two  botanical  specimens,  which  I  packed 
up  for  Fisher,  one  of  which  is  Bryum  obtusifoliumy  he  tells  me. 

There  are  high  cliffs  behind  the  depot,  on  which  I  could  hear 
little  awks.  I  fixed  a  jack  in  some  stones,  about  fifty  paces  south- 
west from  where  we  buried  the  boat,  and  made  our  depot.  I  tied 
a  label  to  the  staff,  and  on  it  intimated  that  a  note  in  a  tin  was 
at  the  foi>t  of  the  flag.  The  latter  I  addressed  to  Mr.  Harms- 
worth,  with  a  request  that  the  finder  would  send  it  to  him,  and 
I  stated  that  three  members  of  the  Jackson -Harmsworth  Polar 
Exped'ti^'H  had  arrived  there  on  April  28,  1895.  and  had  left 
in  aluminium  boat  and  a  week's  provisions  for  three  men,  three 
ponies,  and  three  dogs,  fifty  paces  to  southeast  of  the  flag,  be- 
hind a  large  bowlder:  and  that  we  intended  to  try  and  push 
north  from  here  through  the  undiscovered  country  without  fol- 
lowing Payer's  footsteps  up  Austria  Sound. 

We  find  that  by  our  observations  and  dead  reckoning  we  are 
in  latitude  80"  53'  45"  north  and  longitude  4^  15'  24"  east  of  Cape 
Flora. 

A/nril  2gth,  Monday, — A  bear  approached  our  camp  at  2  a.m., 
just  as  we  were  finishing  what  we  called  dinner.  He  proceeded 
to  stalk  us  in  the  usual  manner,  under  cover  of  the  hummocks 
and  from  leeward.  At  about  eighty  yards  distant  he  hesitated, 
and  delayed  so  long  approaching  nearer — neither  would  he  go 
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away — that  I  fired,  and  put  a  bullet  in  his  neck  and  knocked 
him  over,  but  picking  himself  up  he  started  off,  and  I  gave  him 
a  second  in  the  hind  quarters,  and  again  a  third  in  the  flank  as 
he  slewed  round.   This  again  knocked  him  over,  and  he  lay 
struggling  on  the  ice  for  nearly  a  minute,  when,  to  my  surprise, 
he  got  up  and  made  off  again,  covering  himself  with  the  hum- 
mocks^ no  doubt  by  accident,  so  that  I  could  only  see  the  top  of 
his  back,  at  which  I  fired,  at  about  three  hundred  yards  range, 
but  without  effect.   He  left  the  floe  and  crushed  the  ijlacier  slope 
in  a  N.X.E.  direction,  leaving  a  blood  trail  behind  Inni  that  could 
be  seen  for  at  least  a  mile.    A  l)ear's  vitality  is  exii aordinary ' 
We  should  have  been  glad  of  his  meat  now.   After  turning  in 
for  a  few  hours  we  found  the  weather  had  cleared  sufficiently  for 
me  to  see  what  direction  to  take  to  proceed  north.    We  started 
across  the  fjord  or  sound  towards  the  high  basaltic  headland. 
Cape  Fisher,  lying  nearly  true  north  from  the  flepot.  The  fjord 
is  cut  into  four  smaller  bays,  with  points  of  land  between,  and 
we  discovered  the  land  upon  which  our  last  depot  is  made  to 
be  an  island,  as  the  sea  runs  through  at  the  northeast  point  into 
Austria  Sound.   When  about  half-way  across  the  bay,  the  black 
pony  which  I  was  driving  ahead  suddenly  floundered  into  some 
wet  boggy  snow,  with  water  in  the  deeper  layers,  out  of  which  I 
got  him  with  some  trouble.    Evidently  the  recent  gales  and  the 
high  temperature  of  yesterday  have  shaken  the  ice  up,  and  the 
tides  are  forcing  the  water  through  the  cracks.   T  fear  another 
gale  might  break  these  floes  up  entirely  and  cut  us  off.  There 
are  lots  of  looms  and  mollymokcs  il)  ing  around,  so  thai  ihere 
will  be  open  water  here  soon.    The  Zichy  Land  of  Payer  has 
practically  disappeared  from  the  map,  and  the  land  south  of  hi> 
Karl  Alexander  Land  is  only  a  mass  of  islands.    No  land  can  be 
seen  to  the  northwest,  only  a  large  frozen  sea.    The  channel  up 
which  we  have  travelled,  and  which  is  as  wide  as  the  iinglish 
Channel,  I  have  named  the  British  Channel. 

We  camped  at  10.30  p.m.  about  half  a  mile  off  and  abreast  of 
Cape  Fisher,  which  is  about  five  hundred  feet  high,  around 
which  large  flocks  of  birds  are  flying.  Here  the  basalt  rises 
direct  from  the  sea. 

I  stopped  twice  on  the  march  to  take  angles  and  to  make 
sketches  of  the  coast-lines.  We  came  about  ten  geogrraphical 
miles. 
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April  joih^  Tuesday. — A  fine  sunny  morning,  but  with  a  misty 
horizon.  We  took  observations  for  longitude  at  9h.  35'  9"  a.m. 
(mean  time  at  place)  and  a  meridian  altitude  for  latitude. 

Armitage  found  the  latitude  to  be  81^  o'  38"  N.  We  took 
second  sights  for  longitude  to  mean  with  the  morning  sights  at 
3h.  59'  P.M.  About  3  P.M.  the  black  pony,  which  I  was  driving 
ahead  as  usual  with  my  two  sledges,  suddenly  sank  up  to  his 
girths  in  slushy  snow  and  water,  and  we  were  both  of  us  soon 
fairly  stuck  in  it.  I  was  wading  about  above  my  knees  in  slush 
and  water  trying  to  get  him  out,  which  after  a  time  I  succeeded 
in  doing,  but  only  to  flounder  into  more  in  a  minute  or  so.  On 
the  surface  all  the  snow  looked  sound,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
indicate  this  bogj:i^y  condition. 

The  ponies  driven  by  Arniila^c  and  Blomkvist  were  soon  in  a 
similar  condilion,  and  wc  had  to  take  the  bay  pony  out  of  its 
harness  and  ih'ivy  the  two  sledges  out  through  the  knee -deep 
slush  and  water  by  hand  on  to  firmer  snow.  We  are  making 
for  an  island*  to  the  north,  but  we  found  that  the  farther  in 
that  direction  we  proc-eeded  the  more  numerous  became  the 
cracks  and  the  deeper  the  water  and  shish.  1  derided  to  go 
closer  in  towards  the  shore  and  to  follow  the  land,  for  to  pro- 
ceed straight  across  the  floes  is  simply  out  of  the  question  for 
either  the  ponies  or  ourselves. 

Just  as  we  had  extricated  them  and  the  sledges  from  a  morass 
of  slush,  and  I  was  marching  ahead  with  my  long  ice-axe  to 
sound  the  snow  and  to  pick  a  way  (there  was  nothing  on  the 
surface  to  indicate  sound  snow- and  ice  from  the  swampy,  and  it 
was  not  until  one  stepped  upon  it  that  its  treacherous  nature 
was  discovered),  I  saw  a  bear  coming  along  on  our  tracks  behind 
us  at  a  fast  trot.  I  returned  to  my  sledge  and  got  my  .303  rifle, 
and  took  up  a  position  by  the  rear  sledge.  He  came  straight 
up  towards  me  with  a  rush,  and  not  in  the  usually  cautious 
manner  adopted,  and  I  remarked  to  Armitage  when  I  was  on 
the  point  of  firing,  who  was  a  few  yards  behind  me, "  Did  you 
ever  see  anything  like  this  ?" 

At  about  thirty  yards'  distance  I  fired  and  shot  him  in  the 
neck  and  tumbled  him  over,  but  he  got  up  again  and  showed  a 
very  evident  inclination  to  again  make  for  us,  but  a  second  shot 

♦  Mary  Elizabeth  Island,  named  by  me  after  my  mother. 
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from  me  behind  the  right  shoulder,  as  he  showed  me  his  flank, 
prevailed  upon  him  to  change  hts  mind,  and  finally  knocked  him 
out.  But  although  this  bullet,  as  a  subsequent  examination 
showed,  had  penetrated  his  lungs  and  the  upper  portion  of  his 
heart,  he  ran  twenty  yards  after  receiving  it.  He  was  a  large 
he-bear  of  remarkable  boldness  and  determination,  and  one  it 
would  have  been  as  well  not  to  miss  when  firing  at,  or  he  would 
probably  have  made  matters  extremely  unpleasant  for  us.  We 
cut  off  some  meat  for  ourselves  and  dogs,  for  which  we  were  very 
glad.  After  this  little  incident,  which  put  us  all  in  a  good 
humor,  we  struck  across  into  the  bay  and  followed  the  glacier 
face,  meeting  with  swampy  patches  every  now  and  then  which 
gave  lis  endless  trouble,  towards  a  low,  much-weathered  rock  of 
coluniiiai  Dasalt,  about  six  miles  north  of  our  mornintjf  camp, 
near  which  we  camped.*  Here  al^o  the  basalt  (columnar)  rises 
directly  from  the  sea.  The  bay  puny  has  been  going  very  badly 
for  some  days,  and  looks  like  a  plate-rark.  I  fear  she  won't  last 
out  much  longer.  She  evidently  luis  not  the  constitution  to  stand 
this  kind  of  thing.  I  took  one  of  the  two  sledjj^es  yesterday  which 
siie  was  drawinjr  and  added  it  to  the  two  which  my  pony  has  in 
tow.  I  fear  our  ])ony  purchaser  was  much  "had"  in  his  deals.  a>i 
the  black  is  the  only  good  one  we  have.  It  is  rather  risky  work 
pushing  on  over  these  break ing-up  floes,  and  I  am  afraid  of  losing 
the  ponies  through  the  fiues  becoming  impassable  for  them,  and 
these  constant  bogs  will  completely  wear  them  out.  They  are 
always  wet,  or  el^e  their  coats  are  hard-frozen  ;  lumps  of  ice 
dangle  from  them,  and  they  look  more  like  white  ponies  than 
bay  or  black.  A  strong  S.E.  or  easterly  gale  would  very  prob- 
ably carry  all  this  ice  out,  as  there  is  no  land  visible  to  the  north- 
westward, and  by  the  flight  of  birds  and  the  water-sky  in  that 
direction,  there  is  evidently  open  water  not  far  off  out  that  way. 
Still  I  am  very  anxious  to  get  farther  before  turning  back.  We 
have  been  travelling  upon  sea  ice  for  some  days  now  where  land 
has  been  laid  down.  When  one  has  formed  one's  plans  on  a  sup- 
posed fact,  which  was  the  existence  of  a  large  body  of  land  here, 
it  is  a  trifle  upsetting  to  find  the  fact  a  myth. 
The  thermometer  has  been  down  at  zero  again  for  some  hours, 

♦This  cape  i  named  Cape  McClmtock.  after  Admiral  Sir  F.  Leopold 
McClintuck. 
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and  our  fur-boots,  breeches,  and  under-clothing  are  frozen  as 
hard  as  boards  as  a  result  o£  our  soaking.  one  certainly  ex- 
pected such  sloppy  floes  in  April,  although  Payer  met  with  a 
local  patch  in  Austria  Sound.  It  is  horribly  disappointing  to 
have  such  a  very  short  sledging  time  as  this,  and  it  quite  pre- 
vents us  going  directly  north  farther  this  spring.  It  can't  be 
helped,  however.  I  can  now  only  follow  the  trend  of  the  land  in 
a  northeasterly  direction.  Anyhow  we  have  got  some  depots 
ready  for  our  next  |)ush  north,  and  we  have  already  considerably 
altered  the  existing  map.  Our  position  by  mominji:  sijjhts  for 
long^itude  are  —  53*^47'  7'  E. ;  afternoon,  53°  46'  37"  E.  ;  mean, 
53'  46'  52  '  E.  ;  variation,  16  56  30  E. ;  latitude  of  Cape  McClin- 
lock,  81^  8'  X  by  D  R. 

Our  faces  present  a  most  iudit mus  appearance,  beinjj  covered 
with  scabs  and  crat  ks  caused  by  frost-bites  and  the  sun.  We 
look  fearful  rufhans. 

May  1st,  Wednesday. — I  took  anj^les  w  ith  a  prismatic  compass 
directly  1  turned  out.  Too  much  wind  and  an  overcast  sky  pre- 
vented observations  for  position.  The  land  trends  to  the  north- 
^n^t.  No  near  land  (except  a  small  island  —  Mary  Elizabeth 
island — three  or  four  miles  off)  to  be  seen  to  the  westward  ;  only 
a  duU  heavy  sky  in  that  direction,  and  birds  are  constantly  Hying 
that  way.  Apparently  distant  land  is  visible  to  the  N.N.W., 
which  looks  like  three  islands.*  After  proceeding  between  four 
and  five  miles  north,  eighteen  and  a  half  miles  east  (magnetic) 
towards  a  bold  headland,t  I  stopped  and  took  further  bearings 
and  outlined  sketches  of  the  land.  After  proceeding  a  little  far- 
ther I  could  see  that  the  fjord  running  to  the  eastward  evi- 
dently runs  out  into  Austria  Sound,  possibly  into  the  Back's 
Inlet  of  Payer,  cutting  up  the  headlands  to  the  westward  of  it 
into  islands,  but  the  land  is  too  high  to  see  the  exact  cuiinections 
from  here.  It  would  take  weeks  to  thorouc^hly  map  this  maze 
of  channels  and  islands.  It  has  been  misty  and  overcast  all  day, 
rendering  observations  for  position  impo.ssible.  The  bay  pony 
has  quite  broken  down  and  refuses  even  now  to  be  led  behind  the 

*  Since  named  by  me  William  Neale.  George  Harley.  and  Erasmus  Om- 
manoey  Islands,  after  Dr.  William  Neale.  Dr.  George  Harley.  F.R.S.  (since 
dead),  and  Admiral  Sir  Erasmus  Ommanney. 

t  Named  by  me  Gipe  Mill. 
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stedges.  After  trying  in  every  possible  manner  to  get  her  for- 
ward»  as  she  lay  down  every  hundred  yards  and  finally  even  after 
a  long  rest  refused  to  move,  I  had  to  shoot  her,  poor  beast.  This 
is  a  serious  loss. 

The  wind  during  our  march  got  up  from  the  eastward  and  had 
rapidly  increased  to  a  fresh  ^ale  with  driving  and  falling  snow 
and  a  rise  of  temperature,  and  we  tramped  on  in  a  blinding, 
suffocating  blizzard.  There  is  evidently  considerable  open  water 
to  the  northeast  as  well  as  to  the  west  of  iis. 

We  camped  about  lo  p.m.  in  a  furious  j^ale  and  fierce  driving 
snow,  which  gave  us  p^reat  trouble  to  get  the  tent  up. 

Our  position  by  dead  reckoning  is — latitude  81°  19  30  X.; 
longitude  54°  55'  32"  E.,  and  about  three  miles  oti  the  headland 

We  have  had  very  bad  luck  in  weather  and  in  the  loss  of  a 
pony,  also  in  the  very  early  break  up  of  the  ice.  We  have,  how- 
ever, quite  altered  the  map  of  Franz -Josef  Land  and  opened  up  a 
new  route  north,  and  well  begun  our  system  of  depots.  Geo- 
graphically we  have  managed  to  do  some  good  work,  but  ro- 
mantically we  have  not  made  a  very  great  advance  towards  the 
Pole.  After  all,  solid  work  and  indisputable  facts  are  of  more 
value  than  pushing  over  frozen  sea,  and  I  feel  convinced  that 
there  is  little  land  to  the  north  of  us,  and  I  doubt  if  King:  Oscar 
Land  exists  at  all,  or,  any  way,  it  can  only  be  of  small  extent. 
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SNOW  MORASSES— DISCOVERY  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA  SEA 

May  2y  iSg^y  Thursday, — ^Blowing  a  gale  from  southwest,  with 
heavy  falling  and  driving  snow,  and  the  temperature  has  risen  to 
2** above  freezing-point.  All  our  furs  and  equipment  are  sopping 
wet,  so  also  is  the  snow  on  the  floes.  I  consulted  with  Armitage 
as  to  whether  we  had  better  proceed  farther,  as  we  expect  the 
ice  south  of  us  to  break  up  and  cut  off  our  return,  and  we  shall 
luse  the  ponies  ;  and  by  risking  it  still  further  we  can  only  follow 
this  land  a  day  or  two  farther  along  the  coast,  as  an  attemj)t  to 
reach  Kiii^  Oscar  Land — if  such  a  hind  exists,  which  I  much 
doubt — is  c|uite  out  of  the  question  now.  Much  of  the  ice  we 
passed  over  farther  south  was  very  thin  and  light — bay  ice,  in 
fact,  Armitage  advocates  an  immediate  return,  and  rightly  so, 
I  think,  as  I  don't  feel  justirietl  in  further  risking  our  ponies  for 
the  sake  of  a  day  or  two  s  farther  advance.  Certainly  nothing 
could  look  more  threatening  than  the  present  state  of  things. 

A  she-bear  and  her  cub,  at  least  tw(^  years  old,  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance about  IT  A.M.,  and  walked  deliberately  up  to  our  camp. 
At  forty  yards  I  tired  tw^o  shots  successively,  aiming  at  her  head, 
but  to  my  surprise  missed  her  with  both.  Still  she  and  the  cub 
stalked  on  quite  unalarmed.  I  then  discovered  that  in  my  haste, 
in  pulling  my  militza"  off  over  my  head,  I  had  humped  up  my 
mufiier  and  chin-guard  around  my  right  cheek,  giving  me  a  false 
view  along  the  sights,  and  causing  my  bad  shooting.  I  put  this 
matter  right,  and  as  she  wheeled  round,  having  become  alarmed 
by  the  barking  of  the  dogs,  I  shot  her  in  the  hind  quarters,  break- 
ing her  backbone  low  down,  but  she  scrambled  on,  and  as  she 
slewed  round  at  about  seventy-five  yards  distance,  I  put  a  bullet 
through  her  heart  and  finished  her.  The  cub,  however,  had 
cleared  out,  but  hovered  around  in  the  distance  for  two  hours, 
and  then  walked  up  to  the  body  of  his  mother,  when  I  gave  him 
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a  shot  thKHii^h  the  head  at  about  eighty  yards.    The  she-bear 
was  still  suckling  the  cub,  big  as  it  was. 

It  is  still  blowing  hard,  snowing  and  driving,  with  thick  mist, 
which  partially  lifted  occasionally.  We  shall  have  to  camp  and 
wait  till  it  is  a  little  better.  We  had  one  of  the  kidneys,  frieti 
with  bacon,  of  the  bear  I  shot  on  the  30th  insL,  for  breakfast  I 
took  some  of  the  meat  for  future  use.  Our  latitude  is  81*^  19'  50 
N.,  longitude  s*'  18'  18"  E,  of  Cape  Flora  (54**  55'  52"  E.).  , 

We  had  now  reached  a  point  a  few  miles  to  the  northward  of  \ 
the  spot  where  Nansen,  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  autumn, 
arrived,  and  where  he  made  his  hut.  We  were  fortunate  in  thus 
being  the  discoverers  of  this  new  country  and  of  the  sea  to  the  | 
north  and  northwest,  which  I  named  after  our  Queen — Oiiec:.  • 
Victoria  Sea.    The  Cape*  wliere  Xaiiscii  erected  hit>  iuiL  some 
months  later  lav  to  the  southeast  of  us. 

May        //vr/^/j'.— Still  snowing  and  blowing.  Angry-lookir? 
water-sky  to  the  east  and  northwest  of  us,  sugi^esting  strongh  ! 
open  water,  antl  numerous  l)ir(ls  are  Hyini^  around  us.  Burgo 
mastersf  and  ivory  i^ulls  are  feeding  on  the  carcases  of  the  bears 
I  shot,  and  many  mollymokes  are  skimming  across  the  ice. 

Inside  the  tent  everything  is  sopping  wet,  and  the  snow  on  the 
fioes  is  also  very  moist.  The  gear  on  the  sledges,  owing  to  a 
small  fall  of  temperature,  is  now  frozen  stiff  and  very  difficult  to 
handle.  The  tent  is  nearly  snowed  under,  and  looks  like  an  Es- 
quimau igloo,  and  four  of  the  sledges  are  completely  hidden 
from  sight  in  the  drifts. 

As  the  wind  has  decreased  somewhat,  although  the  falling 
snow  and  dense  mist  make  the  weather  particularly  vile  and  bad 
for  travelling,  I  determined  to  make  a  move,  as  the  longerire 
stay  the  worse  the  ice  will  get.  So  very  regretfully  we  packed 
up  to  return  southward,  althougii  we  had  hoped  to  have  got 
farther  north. 

After  digging  out  the  tent  and  the  h  ii^es,  we  packed  up 
best  we  could  in  a  (h  iving  snow-storm,  and  started  back  for  Capv 
McClintoek  (our  campiiig-j)lace  of  the  30th  inst.),  where  I  intend 
to  make  a  depot,  as  being  in  a  more  direct  line  for  our  advance 
north  next  spring  than  our  present  position,  for  on  May  ist  ve 
deviated  to  the  north-northeast  to  avoid  the  boggy  ice. 

*  Named  by  me  Cape  Norway.  f  Glaucous  gulls. 
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i  am  glad  Lo  liiici  tiiat  our  two  reiiiauiing  ponies  draw  their 
extra  loads  over  the  wet  snow  and  deep  drifts  better  than  1  had 
expected.  I  am  afraid  the  high  temperatures  of  late  will  prevent 
the  cracks  in  the  ice,  caused  by  the  spring  tides,  from  freezing  up 
again,  and  will  thus  further  tend  to  disintegrate  the  ice.  The 
sea  to  the  n(>rth,  I  think,  will  be  open  in  the  summer,  possibly 
sufliciently  sd  for  navigation.  Markham  Smind  would  probai)ly 
be  always  blocked  with  ice,  being  so  narrow,  it  may  be  possible 
in  good  seas(ms  to  reach  here  via  Cape  Lofley.  If  the  iVimiward 
arrives  in  time  in  1896,  I  should  very  much  like  to  take  a  trip 
north  in  her,  as  a  great  deal  of  good  work  could  be  done  in  her. 

We  again  got  into  boggy  snow  before  reaching  Cape  McClin- 
tock.  This  snow  was  quite  sound  when  we  passed  over  it  on  May 
ist,  and  shows  the  ice  is  getting  worse  rapidly.  The  weather  at- 
tempted to  clear  about  6  p.m.,  and  the  wind  became  northerly 
with  a  fall  of  temperature,  but  the  sky  rapidly  clouded  up  again, 
and  it  continued  snowing. 

May  4th^  Saturday. — Blowing  freshly,  with  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow,  when  we  turned  out  at  6*30  a.m.  We  set  to  work  to 
make  a  depot  in  the  cleft  of  Cape  McClintock,  leaving  there 
nineteen  small  jacks,  15  lbs.  of  bear -meat,  11  lbs.  of  biscuit,  i 
lb.  of  tea,  2  lbs.  of  butter,  li  lbs.  of  cocoa,  three  tins  of  milk,  three 
cheeses  (12  lbs.),  8  lbs.  of  sausages,  21  lbs.  of  bacon. 

I  also  placed  a  jack  on  a  prominent  position  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  rock.  We  then  packed  up  and  got  under  weigh.  We 
had  not,  however,  gone  a  hundred  yards  before  we  sank  above 
our  knees  into  sloppy  snow  and  water,  with  open  cracks  in  the 
ice  in  all  directions,  and  the  ponies  had  to  be  dragged  out  by  main 
force,  and  then  the  sledges  afterwards.  I  found  that  by  sticking 
close  to  the  glacier  face  matters  improved  somewhat.  I  went  on 
ahead,  sounding  the  ice  with  my  long-spiked  ice-axe,  but  in  spite 
of  all  care  the  ponies  constantly  floundered  in  up  to  their  necks, 
and  we  had  great  trouble  in  pulling  them  out.  Often  there  was 
no  choice  of  roads,  the  snow  being  boggy  in  every  direction.  The 
floes  are  breaking  up  fast,  and  we  have  not  turned  back  a  mo- 
ment too  soon.  I  hope  to  get  the  ponies  back  in  safety,  for  they 
are  essential  to  our  success  in  the  future. 

A  fresh  gale  from  the  northeast  blowing,  with  thick  driving 
snow  and  a  dense  mist,  adds  to  our  difficulties.  After  proceeding 
about  seven  miles,  and  just  past  Cape  Fisher,  opposite  our  camp 
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of  April  30th,  I  tried  lo  strike  straight  acr».>ss  Hrr>wn  Fjord*  tow- 
ards Cape  Richthufen,  by  which  we  had  come,  but  we  were  soon 
involved  in  numberless  morasses  and  ()j)en  cracks.  Ha\ in;^  pulled 
out  the  ponies  by  their  heads,  we  got  them  on  to  a  firm  patch  of 
snow.  They  would  struggle  desperately  sometimes,  poor  brutes, 
and  then  becoming  exhausted.  He  down  as  if  quite  prepared  to  die. 
We  gave  them  a  feed,  as  they  were  tired  out,  and  made  a  pot  of 
tea  and  had  a  little  food  ourselves.  The  gale  is  still  raging,  with 
fiercely  driving  snow,  and  the  temperature  is  falling.  I  went  oq 
ahead  as  before,  sounding,  and  by  striking  east  up  into  the  fjord 
and  keeping  nearer  the  land,  managed  to  find  a  little  sounder  ice, 
but  frequently  the  ponies  floundered  in  up  to  their  girths,  and 
there  lay  until  we  pulled  them  out.  Owing  to  the  dense  mist  and 
driving  snow,  we  were  unable  to  see  more  than  fifty  yards  ahead, 
and  our  horizon  was  bounded  by  a  narrow  misty  circle. 

At  10.15  ^^'^  again  got  into  very  bad  morasses,  and  il  e 
ponies,  having  become  utterly  exhausUd,  refused  to  move  at  all. 
So  we  stopped  for  an  hour  and  fed  them,  and  had  some  more  tea 
— which  is  a  splendid  drink,  a  fine  pick-me-up  and  friend — and 
some  biscuit  and  butter.  AflL-r  whicli  we  again  struck  farther 
east  towards  the  land.  At  12.30  a.m.  we  got  on  to  ice  with  less 
snow  on  it,  and  crossed  the  small  bay  at  the  head  iA  which  our 
depot  and  aluminium  boat  were  deposited.  I  do  not  wish  t 
touch  anything,  as  the  boat  will  be  wanted  here  next  year,  and 
I  hope  now  by  making  forced  marches  to  get  back  before  the 
ice  necessitates  a  boat.  We  proceeded  until  1.40  a.m.,  when  we 
camped  near  the  glacier  face  to  the  southwest  of  the  depot.  We 
had  marched  for  twenty  hours,  and  had  travelled  thirty  miles* 
but  not  in  a  straight  line  unfortunately.  The  wind  had  become 
northwest  and  had  cleared  up  the  sky;  the  sun  came  out,  and  the 
snow  stopped.    This  change  is  very  welcome. 

I)uring  the  greater  part  of  the  day  I  had  been  obliged  to  steer 
by  the  direction  of  the  wind,  all  land  being  shut  out  from  view  by 
the  srunv  and  (h'li^t'  mist. 

May  if  It,  Smiled  V. — On  turning  out  Armitagcand  1  I'mk  obser- 
vations for  laiitudo.  longitude,  and  variation.  We  hitched  up  the 
ponies  and  started  about  2  p.m. 

*  So  named  by  me  after  Captain  Brown,  the  captain  of  the  Windward, 
in  1896  and  1897. 
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The  ice  soon  became  very  bad.  Wide  cracks  were  open  in  all 
directions,  and  opposite  Cape  Richthofen  were  so  wide  as  to  be- 
come uncrossable  without  a  boat.  To  get  round  these  I  struck 
farther  in  towards  the  land  where  the  ice  was  fearfully  rough  and 
heaped  up.  Before  doing  this,  I  had  tried  to  cross  a  crack  with 
the  ponies,  when  the  black  one  went  through  the  ice,  a  large  piece 
having  broken  off.  Armitage  was  driving  and  I  was  ahead  sound- 
ing. I  instantly  ran  back,  and,  seizing  the  reins,  kept  his  head 
above  water  when  I  saw  him  go  through,  for  he  appeared  on  the 
point  of  drowning,  till  Blomkvist  came  up,  and  the  three  of  us 
managed  to  drag  him  out  upon  the  ice  after  much  pulling  and 
hauling.  It  was  a  very  near  go  for  him,  and  I  certainly  thought 
he  would  have  been  drowned.  This  has  scared  Mr.  "  Black  '*  so 
much  that  he  refuses  now  to  budge  an  inch,  expecting  no  doubt 
to  go  thrf>ugh  again  at  the  next  step.  To  get  on  at  all  we  har- 
nessed the  two  ponies  to  one  set  of  sledges,  and  by  going  three 
times  over  the  same  ground  managed  to  round  the  cape  and  get 
clear  ot  the  villanous,  sloppy,  hummocky  ice  near  it,  and  got  on 
t(»  smoother  and  firmer  ice.  Travelling  in  the  Arctic  is  a  fine 
trial  of  one's  temper,  and  enough  to  ruffle  a  Job.  The  crack 
where  the  black  pony  went  through  was  about  two  feet  wide  and 
the  ice  four  inches  thick,  and  farther  out  from  shore  widened  to 
about  forty  inches.  In  spite  of  the  trouble  with  the  ponies  at 
times,  they  are  really  invaluable,  and  I  am  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  my  experiment  of  bringing  them  up  here. 

We  stopped  at  midnight  for  a  pot  of  tea  and  a  little  food,  and 
then  proceeded  until  3  a.m.  The  temperature  is  again  at  10^  be- 
low zero,  and  our  clothes  and  gear  as  stiff  as  sheet-iron. 

I  took  bearings  twice  to-day  and  made  sketches  of  the  land  in 
sight.  To-day  has  been  clear  and  fine— a  i)lcasant  change  from 
the  utterly  vile  weather  we  have  had  for  so  long.  A  long  wide 
strait  runs  nearly  south  out  of  Allen  Young  Sound  *  and  into  De 
Rruyne  Sound,  cutting  up  Hooker  Ishnid  ;  this  I  have  named 
^rnithson  Channel,  after  tlie  cnergetit^  secretary  of  the  Tyneside 
tjeograi)hical  Society.  From  the  Austria  Sound  end  (»f  Markham 
Sound  a  fjord  runs  nearly  southeast  in  the  direction  of  the  north 
point  of  Brady  Island  or  Aberdare  Channel,  and  it  may  be  the 
northern  entrance  of  Aberdare  Channel. 

^  Named  by  me  after  Captain  Sir  Allen  Young. 
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After  camping  at  3  a.m.  I  again  took  a  round  of  bearings  and 
made  sketches  of  the  coast-lines.  We  travelled  in  all  about 
twenty  miles  to-day.    The  whole  sea  west,  northwest,  and  north 

appeared  to  be  covered  with  similar  ice,  but  with  deeper  snow. 
The  current  apparently  Hows  to  the  southeast  round  the  cape, 
and  heavy  ice  is  crushed  against  it. 

May  6th,  }foiii{ay. — Armitage  and  I  took  observations  for  lati- 
tude and  longitude  alter  turning  out.  The  weather  still  clear 
and  sunny.  What  a  ditference  it  makes  to  our  spirits — and  we 
seem  to  be  al)le  to  do  twice  as  much.  The  snow  has  a  weak  cru>t 
upon  it  whicli  breaks  at  every  step.  On  entering  the  sDUlhern 
portion  of  Robert  Peel  Sound,  we  came  upon  very  heavy  hum- 
mocky  ice  with  deep  snow  drifts,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  sea 
had  forced  its  way  through  cracks.  Into  these  the  ponies  were 
soon  floundering  again,  and  we  had  to  resort  to  the  hauling  out 
by  the  neck  process  to  extricate  them  ;  we  got  as  wet  as  on  pre- 
vious  days.  I  stopped  several  times  to  take  bearings  and  make 
sketches  of  the  coast-lines.  As  I  could  see  last  night,  Smithson 
Channel  runs  nearly  south  out  of  Allen  Young  Sound  into  De 
Bruyne  Sound  to  the  east  of  our  first  depot  made  on  March  13th, 
reducing  Hooker  Island  to  about  half  its  size  on  the  maps,  and 
near  the  northern  entrance  another  fjord  runs  east  towards  Brady 
Island  and  Aberdare  Channel.  The  whole  coast-line  is  studded 
with  numerous  high,  basaltic  cliffs,  except  upon  what  is  probably 
an  island  to  the  west  of  us,  where  the  coast  is  one  rounded-off 
glacier  edge  on  the  eastern  side,  excepting  for  an  isolated 
columnar  basaltic  cliff,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high, 
which  juts  out  of  the  ice  near  the  entrance  to  the  strait. 

The  land  on  this  side  is  comparatively  low.  We  camped  at 
3  A.M.  about  a  cjuarter  of  a  mile  to  the  southeast  of  the  columnar 
rock  (bearini^  ^^06  magnetic  from  our  camp).  After  having 
turned  in  for  an  liour  two  bears  approached  the  tent,  and  the 
barking  of  our  two  dogs  "  Sammy  "  and  "Sally  "awoke  us.  It 
was  blowing  a  strong  breeze  from  the  north  with  thick  driving^ 
snow,  so  that  when  T  tumbled  out  with  my  rifle  I  ronld  hardly 
see  them,  'i'hey,  however,  disappeared  without  my  hring  and 
troubled  us  no  more,  allowing  us  to  sleep  in  peace. 

We  travelled  altogether  to-day  about  twenty  miles. 

May  yth,  Tuesday. — Before  leaving  camp  we  took  observations 
for  latitude  and  longitude  under  very  disadvantageous  circuro< 
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stances,  as  the  wind  was  still  stron^r  and  the  snow  was  driving. 
I  was,  however,  very  anxious,  if  possible,  to  get  a  position  fixed 
bv  observation  here. 

Cape  Albert  Markham,  to  the  north  of  Scott  Keltic  Island, 
bears  107   mas^netic  from  the  camp. 

We  started  towards  the  southwest  point  of  the  latter  island 
over  a  level  but  a  very  boggy  floe,  and  we  were  soon  at  the  old 
entertainment  of  dragging  the  ponies  out  by  the  neck  and  the 
sled^^es  afterwards ;  and  are  constantly  wading  about  in  a  iilthy 
mixture  of  snow  and  water  above  our  knees.  Open  cracks  run  in 
all  directions  letting  the  water  through,  and  the  weak  crust 
which  the  last  two  days  has  borne  us,  at  least  partially,  has  dis- 
appeared and  now  lets  us  through  at  every  step.  Near  icebergs 
or  large  hummocks  the  ice  is  particularly  bad,  and  the  floes  are 
beginning  to  take  on  a  small-pox-like  appearance.  In  another 
week  these  floes  would  have  been  impassable  for  the  ponies,  and 
possibly  after  another  gale  for  ourselves  too.  Both  Armitage 
and  Blomkvist  are  affected  very  much  with  snow>blindness,  and 
when  we  camped  at  5  a.m.  I  too  was  slightly.  I  have  walked 
ahead  all  day  sounding  with  my  long  ice-axe  to  pick  the  best  way 
for  the  others  to  follow  with  the  ponies. 

The  light  all  day  has  been  vilely  misty,  rendering  it  impossible 
to  clearly  see  the  snow  at  one's  feet,  and  one  stumbles  on  over 
rises  and  depressions  like  a  person  l)lindfolded,  without  being 
able  to  distinguish  the  difference,  nwing^  to  the  total  aljsence  of 
shadow  or  color.  I  think  snow-!)Iindness  depends  less  upon  the 
fierceness  of  the  sun's  j^^lare  than  upon  the  intense  whiteness  of 
everytliing  around.  We  look  frightful  ruffians  with  nur  faces 
covered  with  scars  caused  by  the  < onihined  effects  of  the  sun's 
rays  and  the  cold,  and  they  are  very  sensitive  to  cold  winds.  We 
appear  sliockin^  jail-birds  in  ap[)earance. 

We  travelled  thirteen  hours,  having  stopped  once  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  have  some  tea,  cheese,  and  biscuit,  and  to 
feed  and  rest  the  ponies.  We  must  get  on,  or.  with  the  ice  break- 
ing up  like  this,  the  ponies  never  will  reach  Cape  Flora. 

Camped  off  the  southwest  point  of  the  island,  having  travelled 
about  twenty-three  miles  altogether.  Our  feet  and  legs  have 
been  sopping  wet  all  day  as  usual.  I  think  if  there  was  much 
rheumatism  in  our  constitutions  this  would  bring  it  out,  for 
without  a  fire  it  is  impossible  to  dry  soaking  wet  things.  The 
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temperature  has  been  within  a  degree  or  two  of  zero  Fahrenheit 
all  day. 

May  8th,  ]Viii)icsda  v .—'\:\\^\q,  were  only  thirteen  degrees  of  frost 
when  wc  turned  out  at  3  p.m.  The  weather  is  still  very  misty, 
and  lii^ht  snow  is  falling. 

Our  eyes  are  better  for  a  sleep,  but  I  insist  upon  Armitage  and 
Blomkvist  vveariu}^  i^oQ^jj^les.  As  I  have  to  go  ahead  to  pick  a 
road,  I  find  I  canni>t  do  this  with  c^lasscs  on,  and  soon  have  to 
take  them  off.  Soon  after  starting  our  troubles  with  the  morasses 
began  anew.  A  small  sack  of  oats  was  discovered  to  have  fallen 
olf  the  sledges,  which  I  sent  Blomkvist  for.  He,  however,  returned 
without  it,  and  1  had  a  two  miles*  walk  back  before  I  found  it. 
It  was  too  precious  to  lose.  The  ponies  have  been  floundering 
into  deep  wet  drifts  every  twenty  yards,  and  often  less,  necessi- 
tating our  dragging  them  out  by  the  neck  as  usual.  They  are 
getting  quite  played  out,  and  the  black  especially  has  quite  given 
in,  and  can  only  be  got  to  move  by  very  energetic  measures  on 
our  part.  The  hummocks  to-day  have  been  very  high  and  close 
together,  with  deep  snow,  and  the  bogs  are  worse  than  ever. 
Finally  the  black  pony  was  taken  with  violent  bleeding  at  the 
nose,  which  I  .stopped  with  great  dirticulty  by  cramming  snow 
and  waste  up  the  nostrils.  He  was  weak  enough  to  begin  with, 
so  I  am  afraid  this  won't  improve  matters.  I  gave  him  three 
ounces  of  spirit,  sixty  o\'er  proof,  to  pull  him  together,  but  a>  he 
would  not  budij^e  an  inch — not  from  being  drunk  and  incapable— 
I  had  to  camp,  which  we  did  at  5  a.m. 

We  find  that  in  the  dense  mist  we  have  approached  near  the 
coast  of  a  low,  flat  island  (Eaton  Island  probably)  about  a  mile 
long.  I  tried  leather  boots — my  furs  are  so  awfully  rotten  from 
wet — but  got  both  heels  raw  from  blisters.  Our  feet  have  been 
in  a  state  of  poultice  for  days  from  our  wet  boots,  and  this,  and 
from  not  having  worn  any  but  fur  boots  since  last  October,  makes 
our  feet  a  bit  soft. 

We  were  eleven  hours  actually  marching,  and  covercKl  five 
miles  direct. 

May  gth,  Thursday.— started  again  at  6  p.m.,  and  beg  ui  by 

harnessing  the  two  ponies  in  one  set  of  sledges,  taking  the;n  *  o 
fur  a  mile,  and  then  returning  for  the  second  lot.  Const  v  ly 
we  had  botli  down  together  in  the  morass-like  snow,  whert  bey 
would  lie  and  refuse  to  try  and  extricate  themselves,  and  we  aad 
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to  drag  tlicm  out  singly  vvitli  lines  round  their  necks,  the  pmcxss 
beini^  airai?i  repealed  after  going  another  ten  yards.  They  at 
last  i^ol  so  fagged  out  l)y  this  kind  of  thing  that  there  was 
nothin;^'  for  it  but  to  drni;  the  six  slcciL;es  ourselves,  which  we  did 
for  some  time,  taking  them  on  by  instalments,  until  we  ^n>t  on  to 
somewhat  better  snow.  We  had  frequently  logo  thirteen  times 
over  the  same  ground  to  get  them  forward. 

About  4  A.M.  we  reached  the  shoal-like  island,  along  which  we 
travelled,  as  the  snow  was  a  good  deal  firmer  on  the  land.  It  is 
about  a  mile  long,  half  a  mile  broad,  and  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet 
high  at  the  highest  or  northern  end.  The  mist  prevents  us  seeing 
anything  more  than  two  hundred  yards  off.  I  went  on  ahead 
trying  to  pick  a  way,  but  there  is  little  choice^  as  all  the  snow  is 
deep  and  soft  with  water  under  it.  Occasionally,  where  the 
hummocks  are  fewer,  there  is  harder  snow,  over  which  we  go 
better.  The  ponies  are  quite  played  out,  especially  the  black, 
and  both  frequently  throw  themselves  down  and  refuse  to  move. 
We  struggled  on  till  6  p.m.,  when  we  camped  about  three  miles 
from  the  island.    It  is  a  race  against  time. 

I  have  got  very  snow-blind,  as  I  cannot  wear  goggles  when 
pickinLj.  a  w  ay,  which  I  have  to  do  during  the  march.  1  put  tht  in 
on  as  M>on  as  we  stop.  I  can  hardly  see  at  all  now.  Armitage  and 
Blomkvist  are  now  very  much  better.  Sntnv-blindness  is  an  in- 
flammation of  the  conjuctiva,  which  becomes  red  and  swollen. 
Tears  stream  from  the  eyes  down  the  cheeks,  and  an  intense 
smarting  and  aching  sensation  is  felt,  and  sight  is  difrtcult.  A 
weak  sohition  of  sulphate  of  zinc  is  the  best  remedy,  and  cocaine 
disks  placerl  in  the  eyes  t«^  relieve  the  pain  are  useful  for  this 
purpose.  The  eyes  rau.st  be  protected  from  light  for  any  remedy 
to  be  effective. 
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May  10,  i8gs,  Friday. — We  took  observations  for  latitude 
and  longitude  at  8  a.m,  after  arriving  at  camp,  before  turning  in, 
and  turned  out  again  at  11.30  a.m.  to  take  a  meridian  altitude  for 
latitude.  We  then  slept  until  4.30  p.m.,  when  we  again  took  ob> 
servations  for  longitude  to  mean  those  taken  at  8  a.m.  We  find 
our  position  to  be  latitude  80^  18'  58"  N,,  longitude  50*"  41'  43"  E. 
(i**  24'  16"  E.  of  Cape  Flora). 

Armitage  took  bearings,  as  the  mist  had  considerably  lifted. 
I  am  absurdly  blind,  and  can  hardly  take  the  times  on  the  watch 
for  the  observations.  I  mistook  a  berg  sixty  yards  off  for  land 
fifteen  miles  away,  and  felt  annoyed  with  Armitage  that  he  could 
not  see  it  too,  so  difficult  was  I  to  convince  that  my  sight  was  so 
defective,  and  it  was  some  time  before  it  struck  him  that  it  was 
the  berg  close  to  that  I  was  looking  at.  From  our  camp  Eaton 
Island  bure  354'.  Western  extreme  of  Scott  Keltie  Island,  39°; 
eastern  extreme  of  Scott  Keltie  Island,  36°;  Cape  Flora,  196^''; 
Cape  Gertrude,  i<S9V  ;  Windward  Island,  213'. 

Bell  and  Mabel  Islands,  Armitage  tells  me,  arc  so  covered  with 
mist  as  to  be  doubtfully  recognizable.  Windward  Island  is  also 
uncertain. 

We  started  southwest  about  7  p.m.,  with  a  strong  breeze  fr<»m 
southeast,  causing  a  good  deal  of  snow  driving.  I  started  again 
to  try  and  pick  a  way,  but  found  I  was  tof)  blind  to  do  so,  and  ex- 
changed places  with  Armitage.  I  tried  some  empty  oat -bags 
with  hay  in  the  bottom  as  snow-shoes  for  the  ponies,  and  found 
that  they  much  helped  to  keep  them  up.  After  going  a  mile  or 
two  the  snow  became  firmer  below  the  surface,  and  we  got  on 
faster,  having  gone  about  cic:ht  miles  southwest.  We  changed 
our  course  to  S.S.W.  to  hit  the  coast  of  Northbrook  Island  at 
Camp  Point. 
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The  southeast  breeze  had  now  increased  to  a  fresh  gale,  with  a 
heav  y  tall  of  snow,  ticrcely  driving,  renderinpf  it  impossible  to  see 
more  than  rtfty  yards  ahead,  and  as  the  temj)erature  keeps  un- 
usually low  for  a  wind  from  this  direction,  after  the  hij^h  tem- 
peratures we  have  had,  frost-l)itten  faces  are  again  in  fashion, 
making  marching  rather  unpleasant. 

After  proceeding  another  eight  or  nine  miles,  we  suddenly  saw 
land  close  ahead,  which  we  recognized  as  Camp  Point,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  came  upon  the  doctor's  sledge  tracks,  outward 
bound,  and  the  marks  of  three  men  walkini;  beside  the  sledge. 
We  camped  close  to  the  point  at  6.30  a.m.  The  gale  lulled  for  an 
hour,  and  blew  in  hard  gusts  of  wind  from  all  round  the  compass 
while  we  put  up  our  tent,  and  it  looked  for  a  short  time  as  if  the 
the  weather  would  clear,  but  it  came  on  as  bad  as  ever  soon 
afterwards. 

We  had  a  big  feed,  to  celebrate  our  near  return  to  the  hut  and 
the  tolerable  certainty  now  of  being  able  to  get  the  ponies  back. 
This  is  an  immense  relief  to  me,  as  they  are  essential  to  our  suc- 
cess here. 

May  iith^  Saturday, — ^We  turned  out  about  3  p.m.,  and  found 
the  weather  worse  than  ever,  the  tent  half  full  of  snow,  and  our- 
selves overspread  with  a  thick  covering  of  it.  After  having  break- 
fast 1  decided  t<^)  wait  for  it  to  clear  up  a  little,  as  the  strong 
j?ale  and  dense  driving  snow  renders  niarLhuig  lalher  difficult. 
The  sledges,  tents,  etc.,  were  nearly  buried  out  of  sight,  and  one 
Could  not  see  more  thati  twenty  yards  in  any  direction.  So  we 
remained  in  the  tent,  smokinj^  and  amusing  ourselves  as  best  we 
could,  and  orcasit)nally  tapi)inu^  the  aneroid  in  the  hoj)es  ot  see- 
ing it  rise.  Our  fast-rotting  furs  are  causing  odors  not  exactly  re- 
sembling those  of  Araby.  There  we  sat  until  8  a.m.  of  the  12th, 
when  it  began  to  look  more  like  clearing,  so  we  had  a  second 
breakfast  of  oatmeal  to  get  even  with  the  day  and  ready  to  start. 
It,  however,  came  on  again,  and  blew  and  snowed  as  hard  as 
ever. 

May  i2th^  Sunday. — At  1  p.m.  the  wind  moderated  a  little,  so 
after  digging  out  the  tent  and  sledges  we  packed  up  and  started 
for  the  hut  down  Miers  Channel.  This  daily  digging-out  process 
is  a  great  hindrance,  as  we  often  have  to  spend  hours  at  this  sort 
of  work  before  we  can  start  at  all. 

We  had  not  gone  far  before  we  had  both  ponies  down  and 
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fluuiuk-rinij;  in  morasses  of  slushy  snow,  aiul  Llic  old  entertain- 
mLMit  of  hauling  Lheiii  out  bv  the  neck  began  aijain.  We  found 
the  extemporized  snow-shues  useful,  but  they  did  nut  always  pre- 
vent them  from  sinking. 

To  avoid  the  boggy  floes  as  much  as  possible,  I  decided  t  * 
Strike  across  the  bay  and  make  directly  towards  Shell  Gully  and 
over  the  glacier,  instead  of  going  round  the  point  of  Cape  Flora, 
as  I  felt  sure  the  ice  would  become  worse  as  we  approached  the 
point  After  this  matters  improved,  for  although  the  snow  on 
the  glacier  was  deep,  making  it  heavy  going,  it  was  a  great  im- 
provement on  the  boggy  morasses  of  the  floes.  When  coming 
down  the  glacier  slope  opposite  Windy  Gully  a  reindeer-sledge 
took  charge,  ran  away,  finally  overturned,  and  smashed  an  up- 
right. We  removed  the  load  from  it  to  another  sledge,  and  left 
it  to  be  fetched  another  day.  On  reachinir  the  hut  we  found 
only  two  of  the  party  ihcrc.  The  doctor,  taking  vviiii  Uuii  L  lii: ; 
and  Heyward,  had  left  exactly  a  week  previously  with  ten  da\> 
rations,  to  carry  out  my  orders  of  removing  the  boat  and  st«>rc? 
from  the  first  depot  ma(h*  to  the  one  near  Dundee  Point  and  t" 
make  scientiric  examinations  on  Hooker  Island,  and  had  not  yci 
returned.  Bad  weather  had  detained  them  at  headquarters  after 
their  return  from  Robert  Peel  Sound. 

A  great  many  of  the  large,  low,  flat-topped  bergs  we  have 
met  with  while  sledging  correspond  exactly  with  Sir  George 
Nares's  and  Dr.  Moss's  description  of  the  so>called  "  floe^bergs" 
and  ^*  paleocrystic  **  ice-floes  seen  by  them,  both  as  to  their  forma- 
tion and  even  to  their  partial  salinity  due  to  the  wash  of  the  sea. 
The  **  ship  berg  "  was  found  so  salt  that  we  gave  up  using  It,  and 
sledged  glacier  ice  from  the  land  instead. 

On  many  occasions  I  have  noticed  glacier  faces  with  the  pe- 
culiar stratification  of  the  ice  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Moss  as  occurring 
in  '*  floe-bergs." 

The  ship  still  lies  (juilc  safe,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  fast  ice 
is  outside  of  her  tu  seaward.  There  is,  however,  very  little  open 
water — only  a  few  streams.  All  the  sea  from  a  quarter  to  half  a 
mile  from  the  land  is  full  of  loose  driving  park.  Thev  have  had 
nothing  but  one  gale  after  anotlier,  with  snow,  since  our  depart- 
ure, and  much  the  same  weather  as  we  experienced  farther  north, 
except  that  we  appear  to  have  had  it  rather  worse  than  they  did. 
Fisher  tells  me  that  they  have  had  worse  weather  since  the  i6th 
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of  April  than  any  they  have  experienced  since  reaching  Franz- 
Josef  Land. 

Two  of  the  bear  cubs,  "Mabel  "  and  "  Gertie,"  have  died.  They 
did  well  when  we  had  them  at  the  hut.  "  Benjy  "  does  not  look 
flourishing.  Another  cub  has  been  taken  on  the  talus  here  and 
is  going  on  well.  Perhaps  this  one  will  get  home  to  the  Zoo. 
Mouat  is  better. 

We  reached  Cape  Flora  at  i  a.m.  on  the  13th.    Much  of  the 


snow  has  disappeared  from  Cape  Gertrude,  from  evaporation  no 
doubt,  and  by  being  blown  away  by  the  heavy  and  constant  gales. 
The  results  of  our  journey  are  : 

That  we  have  entirely  altered  the  map  o{  Franz -Josef  Land, 
discovering  islands  and  seas  where  terra  firnia  has  been  laid 
down  ;  have  been  able  to  discover  the  most  northern  sea  in  the 
eastern  Polar  area,  and  to  name  it  after  our  queen — Queen  Vic- 
toria Sea. 

We  have  discovered  an  entirely  new  and,  from  Cape  Flora,  a 
more  direct  route  north,  all  of  which  we  have  mapped  with  all 
care,  fixing  the  positions  by  means  of  observations  for  latitude 
and  longitude,  and  determined  the  variation  at  six  different  posi- 
tions. 
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We  discovered  at  least  two  hundred  and  seventy  miles  (geo* 
graphical)  of  new  coast-lines. 

We  have  conveyed  north  two  boats,  leaving  them  in  positions 
where  they  are  likely  to  be  required  in  the  future,  and  have  made 
three  depots  to  aid  our  next  advance. 

We  have  proved  the  utility  of  horses  for  sledging  here,  and 
have  gained  very  valuable  experience  as  to  the  state  of  the  ice 
and  the  weather  in  the  sprinjjf  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

The  conclusions  I  have  come  to  as  a  lesuk  of  our  journey 
arc  : 

That  the  ice  breaks  up  north  at  an  unusually  early  date,  prob- 
ably due  to  the  perpetual  gales  during  the  second  half  of  April 
and  May. 

That  the  high  gales  sweeping  down  off  the  land  had  kept  j)arts 
of  the  sea  open  until  after  Christmas — such  as  in  the  neightnir- 
hood  of  Dundee  Point  and  the  entrance  (southwest)  to  Markham 
Sound,  and  that  there  is  probably  open  water  off  Cape  Fligely 
all  the  year  round  off  and  on. 

That  most  of  the  ice  we  travelled  over  clears  out  every  sum- 
mer, possibly,  and  even  probably,  rendering  those  seas  navigable, 
but  Markham  Sound  being  narrow,  would  no  doubt  cause  a  block 
of  ice  there. 

That  pontes  cannot  be  out  after  .Vpril  30th  without  a  risk  of 
being  cut  off. 

That  the  advance  to  and  retreat  from  the  pole  must  be  made 
during  Man-h,  April,  and  May. 

That  ponies  arc       means  of  pfettinof  north. 

That  only  a  driving  pack  (open  water)  will  stop  us  reaching  a 
high  latitude  with  a  good  supply  of  horses  and  luck. 

That  at  least  six  horses  are  rejjuired.  :ind  good  ones.  T  am  ask- 
ing for  more  to  be  sent  out  to  me  by  the  Windward  in  1S96. 
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BACK  FROM  THE  SLEDGE  JOURNEY.  1895 

May  I4.tli,  Tifrsy/(7 v.— Arrived  back  at  the  hut  at  i  a.m.  this 
morningf.  Got  a  bad  cold  from  sleeping  in  pajamas  and  blankets 
which  had  got  very  damp  in  my  absence.  My  cabin  also  is  very 
damp,  the  boards  wet,  and  the  walls  covered  with  mildew. 

We  bad  been  looking  forward  to  the  rr>mparative  luxury  of 
the  but  after  our  recent  experiences  sledging — change  of  food, 
warmth,  clean  clothes^  and,  above  all,  a  bath.  On  our  arrival, 
however,  our  spirits  were  a  trifle  damped  by  finding  the  occu- 
pants asleep,  no  fire  in  the  stove,  our  clothing  very  damp,  and  no 
food  cooked.  We  set  to  work,  however,  and  soon  remedied  some 
of  these  defects,  which  were  due  to  the  hour  of  our  return. 
Fisher  and  Burgess  gave  us  a  hearty  welcome,  and  bustled  about 
to  make  us  as  comfortable  as  the  circumstances  would  allow. 
Our  a^jpetites  are  enormous,  and  will  continue  so  for  a  week  or 
nine  days  after  our  return  to  the  hut.  A  **  sledging  appetite  *' 
b<;came  proverbial  among  us  as  being  the  largest  thing  in  ap- 
petites known. 

il/f7/  /J///,  ll\  (/fii  Si/ti  y.  -ll\t':  doctor  and  his  parly  arrived  back 
at  7.30  A.M.  after  being  away  a  sveek,  having  met  with  very  bad 
weather,  and  in  some  plnces  bogpfy  floes,  but,  havintc  come  farther 
from  the  east  than  we  did,  travelled  over  better  and  sounder  ice. 
On  meeting  with  boef(ry  places,  however,  they  left  two  sledges 
with  a  seal's  skin  aiid  other  thini^s  upon  them  about  seven  miles 
beyond  Camp  Point  (twenty-one  miles  from  here)  buried  in  a 
snow-bank  close  to  the  ^'Church  Berg  "  (a  berg  much  reseml^ling 
a  church),  and  came  on  with  only  one  sledge,  Child  and  Hey- 
ward  using  their  "  rueraddies  '  to  keep  the  pony  out  of  the  boggy 
holes. 

May  r^//i,  Friday, — ^The  doctor  reports  to  me  that  there  is  an- 
other case  of  scurvy  on  board  the  Windward^  which  is  still  here. 
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A  man  who  has  had  symptoms  for  several  days  showed  his  legs 
to  him  to-day.  As  he  came  up  for  medicine  at  6  p.m.  I  examined 
his  legs  and  gums,  which  bear  unmistakable  scurvy  symptoms. 
He  looks  anaemic,  is  fairly  well,  but  has  no  appetite.  I  had  him 
stay  for  dinner  here  to  insure  his  having  fresh  meat  to-day.  I 
afU  rwLirds  went  up  the  talus  to  shoot  birds  for  the  ship,  but  only 
got  twelve  looms. 

May  igtli,  Su/ii/aj\— The  doctor  and  Child,  takin  j:  a  team 
eiLihl  dogs  with  one  sledge  and  eight  days'  provisions,  to  prt>vide 
against  any  possible  detention,  left  about  8.30  p.m.  to  fetch  in  the 
sledges  left  behind.    They  should  be  back  in  three  days  with 
good  weather.    The  sky,  however,  looks  threatening. 

As  I  noticed  the  looms  flying  in  in  large  numbers  from  the  sea 
and  keeping  low,  I  took  my  gun,  and,  accompanied  by  Burgess 
and  Fisher,  took  my  stand  a  short  way  up  the  talus  to  the  cast- 
ward  in  the  hope  of  killing  a  few  for  the  ship.  The  looms  were 
evidently  making  for  the  land  for  shelter  in  view  of  the  coming 
bad  weather.  In  three  hours  I  had  bagged  eighty-three  (Bur- 
gess killed  eleven  of  them),  and  had  lost  at  least  twenty  more 
through  their  falling  at  a  distance  among  the  hummocks  on  the 
floe«  where  we  often  failed  to  find  them. 

It  began  to  blow  from  east-southeast  with  heavy  snow  before 
we  finished. 

A/iij'  2ist,  Tuisday. — Blowing  and  snowing  all  day.  The  doc- 
tor and  Child  are  not  enjoying  themselves,  T  fear.  May  has 
given  us  the  worst  weather  we  have  had  since  our  arrival  here, 
and  has  bin-n  the  stormiest  month.  It  has  little  resemblance  to 
the  weather  associated  with  the  month  of  May  at  home. 

Weather:  At  8  a.m.  strong  wind  to  moderate  N.W.  gale.  At  noon  mod- 
erate gale.  At  4  p.M*  fresh  N.W.  wind.  At  8  p.m.  fresh  to  strong  wiod. 
Snow  driving  thickly  throughout.   Cloudy*  misty  weather. 

May  2Sth^  Saturday, — ^Af  ter  dinner  I  went  up  the  talus,  accom- 
panied by  Fisher  and  Heyward,  who  undertook  to  act  as  re* 
trievers,  and  shot  twenty-five  looms,  which  I  intend  to  send  to 
the  ship. 

From  the  top  of  the  talus,  600  ft.  above  the  sea,  no  ice  what- 
ever could  be  seen  in  any  direction  stretching  from  east  through 
south  to  west.    A  little  land  ice  hung  off  Bell  Island  and  Cape 

Grant,  but  only  open  water  could  be  seen  beyond.    I  could  see 
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foradistnnce  of  quite  thirty  mik  s  The  evening  was  quite  clear 
^the  first  we  have  had  for  some  time. 

Weather:  At  8  A.M.  moderate  N,E.  wind.  At  noon  gentle  N.N.W. 
wind.  At  4  P.M.  light  airs  and  winds  from  S.W.  At  8  P.M.  variable  winds 
m  force  and  direction.  Fine,  but  cloudy  weather.  No  ice  to  be  seen  from 
altitude  of  six  hundred  feet  to  S.E.,  S.,  S.W.»  and  W. 

May  2pk,Mcnday. — ^The  doctor  and  Child  returned  this  morn- 
ing about  11.30  A.M.  with  the  sledge  and  seal-skin.  They  had  been 
obliged  to  camp  for  four  days,  owing  to  the  bad  weather.  The 
floes  had  become  worse,  but  having  dogs  they  could,  as  a  rule, 
get  along  fairly  well.  Bight  dogs,  however,  on  hard  snow  will 
not  do  the  work  of  one  pony,  or  go  along  as  fast.  Dogs  are 
preferable  over  rotten  ice,  as,  being  less  heavy,  they  don't  go 
throuf^h  so  easily. 

The  seal  the  doctor  got  is  a  "  harp"  (male).  It  had  a  hole  in 
the  ice  near  a  tide-crack  with  water  in  it,  about  three  hundred 
yards  from  the  shoi  r  of  the  old  depot  on  Hooker  Island  near  a 
grounded  ber^,  and  tlu  nearest  open  water,  so  far  as  we  know, 
is  off  Cape  Barents  (twenty  miles  off)  and  the  south  coast  of 
Northbrook  Island.  It  was  in  rather  poor  condition,  with  only 
about  three*quarters  of  an  inch  of  blubber  upon  it. 

Seals  are  anything  but  plentiful  here,  especially  the  "  harp," 
and  we  have  seen  very  few  indeed  since  we  arrived.  The  com- 
monest species  is  the  ringed  seal  or  floe-rat'*  of  the  Scotch 
whalers.  These  are  very  wary,  and  can  seldom  be  shot  on  the 
ice.  They  are,  however,  easily  approached  in  the  water,  but  on 
being  shot  dead  generally  sink. 

May  2gth,  Wednesday. — At  S  a.m.  the  dogs  began  to  bark  furi- 
ously. Armitage  ran  otit,  and  returned  in  a  few  moments  re- 
p<irting  that  a  large  bear  was  on  the  point  of  going  for  "Raw- 
ing" and  **  Sammy,"  who  were  tied  up  outside.  He  took  the 
Government  .303  rifle  and  succeeded  in  killing  it  when  on  the 
[)oint  of  seizing  "Rawing;"  "Sammy"  had  managed  to  break 
his  chain. 

During  the  morning  looms  were  seen  to  be  coming  in  from 
seaward  and  flying  fairly  low.  I  took  my  gun  and,  accompanied 
by  the  doctor  and  Fisher,  climbed  up  the  talus.  In  about  two 
and  a  half  hours  I  had  bagged  flfty-two ;  so  our  larder  is  look- 
ing up  again.  I  sent  most  of  these  to  the  ship  for  the  scurvy 
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patients.    I  have  enjoined  the  greatest  care  with  regard  to  the 

food  used  on  board  the  Wimhmrd. 

J/d  V  Thursday. — Blomkvist,  Maxim,  and  I  removed  a  por- 
tion of  the  ruof  and  fnuiul  a  tiuantity  of  snow  between  il  and  the 
ceilin;^  (caused  by  cutuiensation  and  being  driven  in  throusjh 
cracks  between  the  boards).  This  we  removed,  and  relieved  the 
dripping  condition  of  the  interior  of  the  hut,  which  was  very 
uncomfortable,  as  water  was  leaking  through  the  ceiling  at  a 
dozen  different  places  from  the  thawing  snow  and  ice  beneath  j 
the  roof,  spoiling:  <  \  erything,  and  making  the  room  below  ex- 
ceedingly damp.  We  got  out  a  tarpaulin,  which  I  mean  to  have 
battened  down  on  the  roof  to  keep  out  rain  should  it  fall 
later  on. 

The  others  were  engaged  in  various  jobs.  Fisher  has  planted 
some  mustard  and  cress  in  a  box,  which  he  has  placed  on  the 
south  side  of  the  house  during  a  portion  of  the  day  when  there  is 
any  sun,  and  which  he  hopes  may  grow.    It  took  many  days,  and 

much  care  and  trouble,  to  attain  the  heip^ht  of  an  inch  and  a  liali, 
and  then  wa:^  devoured  hy  us  at  one  meal. 

Bay  ice  and  very  light  drift-ice  now  occupy  the  whole  space 
which  was  open  water  a  short  time  ago. 

Weaiker:  Calm  at  8  A.M.  Light  airs  and  winds  from  S.  and  S.&W.  the 
rest  of  the  day.  Overcast  cloudy  weather  throughout  Thawing  rapidly 
and  water  standing  in  puddles. 

Mayjisiy  Friday, — ^About  4  p.m.  a  sailor  came  up  to  the  hut 
and  reported  a  bear.  Armitage  and  I  went  out  and  climbed  the 
floe-berg  at  the  potnt»  and  saw  him  leisurely  walking  along  the 
edge  of  the  floe  under  the  cliff  slope,  which  he  soon  afterwards 
ascended  towards  the  hut.  I,  however,  met  him  at  the  top,  and 
a  shot  from  my  .303  rifle  settled  him.  He  had  at  first  approached 
the  ship,  and  one  of  the  men  had  blazed  at  him  twice  and  missed. 

June  rst,  Saturday. — Shot  a  glaucous  gull,  weight  4  lbs.;  stretch 
of  wing,  5  ft.  2  in.;  length  of  body  from  back  to  tail  feathers,  2  ft. 
6  in.    It  was  a  hen  bird.    I  also  shot  an  ivory  gull. 

Armitage  engaged  in  magnetic  observations  with  ttie  dip- 
circle. 

U'.\i//u-r :  Gentle  N.VV.N.  wind  throughout  the  day.  Overcast  and 
cloudy  weather  with  mist  at  times. 
A  quantity  of  young  ice  away  to  the  westward. 
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June  5///,  Wednesday. — Writing  letters.  Some  of  the  expedi- 
tion engaged  in  digging  out  No.  4  hut. 

Fisher  obtained  some  annelids  and  shrimps  to-day.  Pools  of 
water  an  inch  and  a  half  deep  between  the  mosses. 

Wt-ather :  At  8  A.M.  calm  At  noon  and  4  P.M.  Ii}^ht  W  N.W.  airs.  At 
S  P.M.  calm  and  light  airs  from  S.W.  Overcast*  foggy  weather  throughout. 

Juiw  p/i,  I''riday. — Found  a  last  year's  bunting's  egg  on  a  piece 
of  moss  attached  to  a  lichen,  whic^h  is  now  soft  and  free  from 
fro>i.  under  which  a  grub  was  found.  I  shot  eleven  looms,  three 
kittiwakes,  and  a  burgomaster  gull.  We  noticed  kittiwakes 
carrying  moss  in  their  beaks,  evidentlv  to  build  their  nests  with. 

June  8th,  Saturday. — Went  (Uit  to  kill  looms,  but  none  were  in 
flight.  I  shot  a  species  of  tringa,  which  I  believe  is  the  purple 
saod-piper.   Fired  at  two  brent  geese  at  midnight  flying  east. 

Weather :  At  8  a.m.  gentle  E.S.E.  wind.  \\.  noon  calms  and  light  E. 
airs.    At  4  P.M.  light  S.E.  airs.    At  8  P.M.  gentle  S.E.  wind. 

f)vercast  with  thick  fog  tliroughout  the  day.  Three  hours  thick  SHOW 
between  S  A.M.  and  S  p.i\[.    This  is  our  summer  weather! 

June  gtk,  Sunday, — ^Two  dogs  broke  loose  during  the  night, 
and  murdered  poor  **  Peter."   He  was  found  quite  dead  this 

in«)rning. 

The  looms  getting  shy,  and  begin  to  know  us.  I  shot  a  molly- 
moke  near  Leigh  Smith's  hut. 

Weather  :  Gentle  E.S.E.  wind  throughout  the  day.  Overcast  with  thick 
mist  throughout  the  day,  and  raw  and  cold.  Verily  the  joys  of  summer  1 

June  loth,  Monday, — ^Armttage  shot  two  geese  on  the  pond  at 
3  A.if.  The  expedition  amused  themselves  with  target-shooting 
at  300  yards.  A  rifle  shooting -match  in  the  evening  between 
Child  and  the  doctor.  The  latter  won. 

Armitage  and  I  walked  down  to  the  ship,  and  while  there  a 
bear  approached.  I  disabled  her  with  a  shot  through  the  neck 
behind  the  left  ear,  which  went  through  and  out  again.  "  Slop  " 
fired  at  her,  and  once  more  made  a  mess  of  It.  I  put  a  solid  .303 
through  both  shoulders,  breaking  both,  as  the  shot  in  the  neck 
was  not  immediately  fatal,  and  she  was  trying  to  make  oflf.  A 
liijid  shot  in  the  neck  completely  quieted  her.  A  partly  digested 
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seal  and  a  loom  were  found  in  the  stomach.  Shot  three  tringas 
later  on. 

Weather:  Li^ht  winds  and  airs  from  E.S.E.  till  4  P.M.  Calm  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day.  Overcast,  cloudy,  misty  weather  throiif^lu^ut.  The 
sun  shining  tliruugh  misl  at  Liincs.   Tiie  snow  in  drifts  fast  niciiing. 

JiiUi  nth,  Tiitsday. — Sundin<^  is  daily  improvinjj.  Mouat  now 
rambles  in  his  talk  at  nij^hi,  ai.d  imagines  he  caau<>L  t^lecp  with- 
out morphia,  which  the  doctor  .several  times  has  ijiven  him.  1 
am  feelini;  very  anxious  about  him.  His  heart  is  bccomini;  af- 
fected, and  the  dropsical  condition  is  increasing.  He  is  vf*rv 
depressed  and  says  he  has  no  desire  to  get  well,  poor  old  man.  I 
fear  he  won't.    His  aj^e  is  against  him. 

June  i2tlt^  Wednesday. — One  of  my  men  and  I  took  our  guns 
and  walked  west  to  look  for  the  geese,  which  we  saw  yesterday. 
After  dinner  we  went  up  the  talus  and  knocked  over  twenty-sii 
looms  between  us.  Snowing  heavily  all  the  time.  Heyward 
slipped  down  the  talus  with  my  gun  in  his  hand,  which  he  much 
damaged — scoring  the  stotk  and  denting  the  barrel.  He  tried 
his  best  to  save  it  and  got  damaged  himself  through  his  efforts. 

We  have  been  engaged  in  sawing  out  the  ship  all  day  with  the 
large  twelve-foot  saw,  which  is  suspended  on  shear-legs  and  worke<] 
by  seven  men.  Lines  running  through  a  block  being  attached 
to  the  upper  portion  of  the  saw  to  rai>c  it.  It  i>  forcetl  down 
again  by  its  own  weij^ht  and  by  two  men  bearing  upon  a  bar 
fixed  across  it  at  its  iij)per  end.  ll  cuts  very  slowly  the  ten  feet 
of  ice  around  the  ship— about  afoot  in  half  an  hour,  and  rubbish 
thrown  over  the  side  of  the  ship  and  frozen  into  the  ice  much 
hampers  tis.  A  large  quantity  of  bay  ice  has  been  forced  under 
her  to  the  depth  of  ten  feet,  so  she  lies  in  an  icy  cradle.  To-day 
she  slipped  a  foot  away  from  the  berg  on  the  port  bow,  against 
which  she  appears  to  hold.  The  ice  to  the  south  is  very  light, 
and  she  could  get  away  easily  enough  if  at  the  water's  edge.  A 
good  strong  blow  from  the  north  would  clear  all  the  ice  out  and 
set  her  free  at  once.  The  land  floes  are  very  sloppy,  with  wide 
open  cracks,  and  are  dangerous  to  walk  upon.  It  will  soon  be 
difficult  to  reach  the  ship.  We  are  all  using  our  long  sea-boots 
now. 

June  ijth,  Monday. — The  doctor  visited  Mouat  this  morninij 
and  found  him  dead.    Petersen  had  spoken  to  hun  at  3  A.ii.,  and 
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had  given  him  some  cocoa,  when  he  went  to  sleep.  The  skipper 
had  visited  him  at  9  am,  w  lien  he  appeared  to  be  asleep.  Poor 
chap,  his  trials  and  troubles  are  ended.  His  hopes  and  fears  are 
done.  He  has  looked  for  the  last  time  upon  that  cold,  desolate 
waste  of  ice  and  snow  which  has  been  our  home  for  so  long,  and 
the  g^ve  in  that  white,  silent  land  of  the  north  will  soon  be  the 
only  memorial  of  our  late  comrade,  who  has  aided  us  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge,  and  in  carrying  our  flag  into  the  unknown. 
He  was  sewn  up  in  a  blanket,  and  the  carpenter  set  to  work  to 
make  a  coffin.  Several  hands  were  directed  to  dig  a  grave  a  him- 
dred  and  fifty  yards  behind  the  hut  at  the  foot  of  the  talus,  close 
to  a  stream  of  thaw  water.  The  ground  was  very  hard,  frozen  a 
few  inches  below  the  surface,  and  picks  and  crowbars  had  to  be 
used  on  the  icy  soil  to  make  any  impression  on  it.  They  worked 
hard,  and  no  one  spoke  a  word,  each  feeling  probably  how  he  him- 
self might  have  been  the  one  to  be  laid  to  rest  in  that  silent,  cold 
grave  in  the  Arctic. 

Juite  /S//i,  lucsday. — The  crew  at  work  at  the  stern  of  the  ship 
with  the  ice-saw  where  the  ice  is  weakest.  Crowther  and  I  thor- 
uughly  examined  the  ice  between  the  ship  and  the  water  and 
found  it  very  heavy  with  high  hummocks,  and  offering  no  chance 
of  cutting  a  way  through  it.  There  is  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  of  ice  outside  of  the  ship.  It  will  break  up  in  time,  no  doubt, 
if  a  swell  comes  in,  and  when  the  sun  begins  to  affect  it  strongly. 

Mouat  was  buried  to-day.  His  coffin  was  conveyed  up  from 
the  ship  on  a  sledge,  with  the  union- jack  covering  it,  by  the  crew. 
All  the  expedition  met  it  at  the  top  of  the  slope,  and  we  fell  into 
couples  behind  the  sledge.  Poor  Mouat !  We  did  all  we  could 
to  do  him  honor.  The  sledge  was  drawn  by  his  shipmates,  and 
there  was  something  very  sad  as  it  glided  over  the  ice-bound 
I^nd.  I  walked  behind  with  the  captain,  followed  by  the  land 
party  and  the  crew.  When  we  reached  the  grave  we  grouped 
around  it  with  bared  heads,  and  the  doctor  read  the  burial-service. 
On  the  body  being  lowered,  some  of  us  threw  in  snow  and  frozen 
soil.    The  sight  was  a  very  pathetic  '»ne. 

June  igthy  Wednesday. — We  have  been  at  work  sawing  round 
the  ship.  I  went  up  the  talus  in  the  evening  and  shot  a  few 
looms.  When  returning  I  saw  a  bear  out  on  the  ice.  When  on 
the  talus  I  heard  shots  in  the  direction  of  the  ship.  I  ran  to  the 
hut  to  get  my  .303  rifle  and  met  two  of  my  party,  who  had  pre- 
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viously  fired  at  him,bul  at  a  l<>n^  range.  I  let  loose  *'  Rawing" 
and  "Sammy,"  and  put  thcin  on  the  bear's  track,  and  they  enter- 
tained him  until  wc  w  ere  able  to  get  within  about  a  hundred  yards 
of  him,  past  which  there  was  no  cover  in  the  way  of  hummocks. 
A  shot  or  two  from  us  knocked  him  over,  but  unfortunately  he 
fell  through  the  ice,  which  was  very  rotten.  We  had  to  defer 
his  removal  till  next  day,  as  it  requires  a  boat  to  get  him. 

June  2oth,  riiursday, — After  breakfast  all  o£  us  started  off  with 
a  sledge  and  the  twelve-foot  Norwegian  boat  to  get  the  bear  that 
we  had  shot  at  midnight  yesterday.  I  sent  for  John  "  from  the 
ship  to  go  with  us  and  to  help  with  the  skinning.  We  got  the 
bear  out  of  the  hole  after  some  trouble  and  skinned  him  on  the 
ice.  The  floe  is  in  a  very  wet  condition,  and  we  waded  through 
water  half  way  up  to  our  knees  a  great  part  of  the  way. 

The  ice  immediately  astern  of  the  ship  is  thinner  than  that  on 
the  port  side,  being  ice  formed  since  April  4th.  It  was  on  this  side 
we  killed  the  bear. 

We  have  been  busily  engaged  in  cutting  round  the  ship.  Wher- 
ever we  don't  want  water  it  is  to  be  found,  but  round  the  ship 
many  days  of  hard  work  seem  to  have  made  comparatively  small 
impression. 

Juiu'  2 ist^  Friday.  —  I  a^ain  examined  the  ice  from  the  w^ater's 
edge  to  the  ship  all  round.  No  eracksare  noticealjie  A  swell  or 
a  strong  gale  from  the  north war<l  would  probably  break  it  up. 
Sawiii'^-  out  is  pi< leeeding. 

J uiit-  Saturday. — Yesterday  was  the  longest  dav.  ]V*<>j»lc 
at  home  are  baskinj^:  in  \  \\v  gardens,  lying  in  hammoeks,  boating 
on  tile  river,  louni^nnL,^  about  in  the  parks,  or  amusing  themselves 
at  Hurlingham  and  Ranelagh — while  we  are  living  in  a  world  of 
ice  and  summer  slush  !  One  day  is  much  the  same  as  another, 
and  as  days  and  weeks  pass  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  break  the 
dead  monotony.  An  occasional  bear  is  the  only  thing  that  does 
so.  Here  the  sun  is  rapidly  decaying  the  ice,  and  the  bay  floe  to 
the  south  nf  the  ship  is  hardly  safe  to  walk  over. 

June  24! Monday, — Six  of  us  walked  over  the  floe  to  Cape 
Gertrude.  We  found  it  very  fearful  walking,  as  we  w^ent  without 
snow-shoes,  thinking  that  the  ice  was  sounder  and  better.  The 
snow  has  a  crust  upon  it  which  bears  one  for  half  a  second  and 
then  lets  one  down  suddenly  up  to  the  thighs,  and  sometimes  to 

the  h  i   with  a  sudden  jerk  into  soft  snow  with  a  foot  of  water  at 
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the  bottom  of  it.  Coming  back  it  was  still  worse,  as  the  frost, 
aftiT  the  sun  had  j^ot  low,  made  the  crust  a  h*ttle  harder,  but  not 
sufticiently  so  to  bear  us.  It  played  havoc  with  our  lonpf  leather 
boots.  No  boots  suit  this  kind  of  going,  fur  ones  are  impossible, 
and  any  kind  of  leather  ones  are  cut  to  pieces. 

We  found  Cape  Gertrude  an  exceedingly  barren  spot  with  very 
little  vegetation  upon  it.  A  sandstone  stratum  with  a  thin  seam 
of  black  lignite  and  fossils  shows  half-way  up  the  talus  under- 
neath the  basalt.  Armitage  shot  a  drake  eider-duck,  and  I  killed 
the  duck  after  a  lot  of  trouble  as  it  fiew,  badly  wounded,  about  a 
mile  on  to  the  villanous  floe  we  had  been  wading  over,  and  on  my 
approaching  it  again  flew  a  long  way.  I,  however,  eventually  got 
within  shot  of  it  again,  after  wading  through  water  and  sloppy 
snow  above  my  knees  for  about  two  miles.  They  did  not  appear 
to  be  nesting. 

Jnne2Sth,  Tuesday, — The  ice  around  the  ship  shows  further 
signs  of  breaking  up.  Sawing  is  still  progressing  slowly,  as  the 
ice  is  ver}'  thick  and  the  amount  of  rubbish  in  the  shape  of  empty 
meat-tins,  cinders,  etc.,  which  have  been  thrown  over  the  side 
during  the  winter,  ami  which  have  become  frozen  into  the  ice, 
hinders  and  sometimes  stops  work.  An  old  furnace  bar  was  one 
of  the  little  impediments  that  were  met  with  lo-day. 

June  2jth^  Thursday. — A  lane  of  water  has  opened  up  about 
three  hundred  yards  astern  of  the  ship.  We  can  now  see  our  way 
to  get  her  free. 

T  took  six  of  the  members  of  the  e.xpedition  down  and  manned 
the  long  saw  on  the  starboard  side,  with  Crowther  and  three  of 
the  crew.  The  rest  of  the  men  worked  a  shorter  one  in  the  thin- 
ner ice  astern  of  the  ship. 

We  cut  parallel  to  the  ship  through  ice  about  eight  to  ten  feet 
thick  as  far  as  the  fore-rigging. 

At  8  P.M.  Blomkvist  ran  into  the  hut  to  tell  me  that  a  bear  was 
near  the  ship.  I  started  out  with  my  .303  rifle,  followed  by  Armi- 
tage. I  came  upon  him  unexpectedly,  close  to  the  flag-staff,  and 
killed  him  with  one  shot  in  the  neck.  He  was  a  good-sized  he- 
bear,  and  measured :  Length  along  the  belly,  8  ft. ;  length  along 
the  back,  7  ft.  8  in. ;  girth  of  chest,  6  ft.  i  in. ;  girth  of  belly, 
6  ft.  5  in. 

June  2Sth,  Friday. — I  took  my  chaps  down  to  the  ship  again 
directly  after  breakfast,  and  we  went  on  sawing  with  Crowther 
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and  three  of  the  crew.  A  hole  was  bhnvn  in  the  ice  with  a 
charge  of  about  two  pounds  of  blasting-powder  in  a  bottle  by 
means  of  a  fuse.  A  hole  of  about  five  inches  in  diameter  was 
bored  into  the  ice  to  a  deptli  of  about  four  feet ;  a  bottle  contain- 
ing the  power  with  a  fuse  attached  is  then  lowered  into  it.  The 
hclc  ill  the  ice  above  it  is  tightly  rammed  with  stones,  etc.  Wc 
placed  the  mine  just  in  a  line  with  the  "cut-water,'*  to  enable  us 
to  insert  the  saw  in  the  hole,  and  then  worked  back  to  our  cut  of 
yesterday. 

The  doctor  and  John  "  have  been  employed  in  skinning  and 
weighing  the  bear  shot  yesterday.  They  divided  it  up  and 
weighed  each  part  upon  a  Salterns  spring  balance  scaling  up  to 
220  lbs.  The  total  weight  came  to  8o8|  lbs.,  allowing  fourteen 
pounds  for  fluids  (blood,  etc.)  lost. 

A  clear  channel  between  the  ship  and  the  open  water  was  com- 
pleted  to-day,  and  we  connected  our  cuts  of  yesterday.  A  good 
deal  of  ice  was  sawn  away  on  the  starboard  side  abaft  the 
funnel. 

The  ship  now  only  hangs  in  the  ice  from  abreast  of  ilie  main 
hatch  on  llic  jiort  side  away  round  the  bows  to  witliin  a  yard  or 
two  on  tile  starlx'ard  side  of  the  cut-water.  On  being  cut  all 
round  she  will  coine  away  I  think. 

I  hope  t«>  have  the  .>hip  off  in  a  day  or  two  now. 

J Kiw  2^)tJL  Saturday. — I  went  down  to  the  shipatS.  :;o  .\.m.  to 
see  Imw  ihinirs  are  ])rugressin;^^  We  worked  at  the  ice  on  the 
port  bow  all  day  blasting  and  sawiiii;. 

Cleared  away  all  the  ice  on  the  port  side  abaft  of  the  fore-rig- 
ging. The  shots  tired  to-day  shook  off  much  o£  the  ice  that  was 
adhering  to  her  sides. 

I  went  up  the  tal  v-  in  the  evening  accompanied  by  Armitage 
and  Burgess  ;  to  the  latter  I  lent  my  gun  to  enable  him  to  shoot. 
We  killed  thirty-five  looms,  which  I  sent  to  the  ship  for  use  on 
the  voyage  home. 

As  Blomkvist  and  Child  had  got  forty-two  looms'  and  kttti* 
wakes'  eggs  yesterday  we  had  some  scrambled  for  breakfast. 
Some,  however,  were  too  much  sat  upon  to  be  eaten,  not  that  we 
were  very  particular,  as  eggs  even  with  a  small  chicken  in  are 
not  to  be  despised  in  this  part  of  the  world,  but  those  too  much 
sui'plied  with  feathers  we  did  reject. 

July  1st,  Monday,—!  put  the  mails  on  board  this  morning,  sewn 
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up  in  strong  canvas  bags,  sealed  and  soldered  up  in  a  biscuit  tin, 
and  covered  that  with  thick  brown  paper.  This  I  phiced  in  niy 
cabin. 

A  stroni;-  swell  is  coming  in  from  tlic  southeast,  which  is  rapid- 
ly brcakin;^  up  the  land  ice.  Gunter  Sound  antl  Miers  Channel 
are  now  open.  Eira  Harbor  is  blocked  with  heavy  winter  ice, 
and  a  land  fioe  extends  from  it  tor  some  distance  to  the  east- 
ward. 

The  doctor,  Fisher,  and  Child  left  for  Cape  Gertrude  at  mid- 
night, taking  a  sledge  with  a  week's  provisions,  to  collect  firewood 
into  heaps  fur  removal  later  on,  and  to  investigate  further  the 
geological  formation  and  to  botanize  there.  The  sledge-load 
weighs  about  300  lbs.  They  took  Rawing"  and  'Xarlo"  with 
them. 

July  2d^  Tuesday. — ^All  the  ice  is  now  broken  up  to  the  sea- 
ward of  the  ship.   She  is  now  only  held  at  the  bows. 

On  going  down  to  the  ship  late  in  the  evening  I  found  that 
arguments  were  in  progress  among  the  officers  as  to  the  best 
method  of  freeing  the  ship.  Had  a  kedge  put  out  on  the  ice 
astern  and  hauled  tight  with  the  winch,  and  an.  ice  anchor  on  the 
starboard  quarter  removed,  as  it  was  jamming  the  ice  in  the  cuts 
made  by  the  saw. 

////]'  jd,  Wednesday, — At  1.45  a.m,  the  skipper  called  me  to 
tell  me  that  the  ship  was  clear  and  ready  to  start.  Could  he 
get  things  he  required  and  go?" 

I  sent  down  to  the  ship  a  large  quantity  of  Hour,  sugar,  five  gal- 
lons of  paraffine,  and  some  boxes  of  matches,  for  they  have  long 
been  out  of  all  these  things,  and  our  own  stores  have  been  much 
called  upon.  The  sugar  is  a  full  ration  for  a  month,  and  there 
is  plenty  f>f  molasses  and  flour  for  si.\  weeks  and  three  days.  I 
gave  the  skipjjcr,  after  he  had  completed  the  soundings,  the  ship's 
chronometer  carefully  rated. 

The  Wituhcard  steamed  away  at  a.m..  amid  cheers  from  the 
five  <»f  ns  at  the  hut.  We  dijiprd  three  times  what  remains  of 
the  jack  at  the  flag-staff  which  has  been  blown  to  ribbons.  The 
Windward  replied  to  our  cheers  by  answering  cheers,  and  dipped 
her  ensign,  and  slowly  disappeared  in  the  distance.  How  we  en- 
vied her!  We  turned. in  again  till  9.30  .\..m.,  when  a  dense  mist 
obscured  our  view  to  seaward,  but  which  cleared  up  ab(Hit  2  p.m., 
when  no  signs  of  the  ship  were  to  be  seen.   The  Windward  get- 
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ting  off  is  an  immense  relief  to  me  ;  and  that  only  one  of  the 
thirty-two  men  should  have  died.  Sanding,  however,  certainly 
has  scurvv. 

I  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  talus  about  5  p.m.  to  shoot  a  few 
looms  for  the  larder.  There  was  then  no  sign  of  the  ship  or  of 
any  ice  at  all  to  the  south.    I  could  see  about  thirty  miles. 


1  HK  n/XDir^RD  KEPARTING,  Jl  LV  3,  I895 


Eira  Harbor  is  still  blocked  with  ice  of  a  very  heavy  charac- 
ter, and  a  land  floe  extends  across  the  eastern  end  of  it  to  about 
a  mile  or  more  to  seaward. 

We  are  engaged  in  painting  our  whale-boat  and  in  making 
preparations  for  our  boat  journey  west,  which,  now  that  the  ship 
is  away  and  the  ice  broken  up  to  near  the  shore,  we  can  start 
upon.  On  examining  our  boat,  by  scraping  the  paint  off,  I  find 
that  she  is  very  old  and  many  of  her  timbers  are  quite  rotten.  I 
fear  she  will  prove  very  heavy  after  she  has  been  in  the  water. 
The  other  three  boats  on  board  the  Windzcard  are  no  better,  and 
the  carpenter  is  supposed  to  have  selected  the  best  boat  for  us, 
as  our  very  lives  depend  upon  her  being  seaworthy. 

July  4tli,  Thursday —AhGV  lunch  I  cleared  a  road  through  the 
bowlders  which  cover  the  plateau  to  get  the  boat  down  the  snow 
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s!ope  to  the  water's  edge.  I  saw  two  eider-ducks  (drake  and 
duck)  in  the  sea  near  the  shore,  and  went  after  them  in  the 
twelve-foot  Norwegian  boat,  but  they  were  very  wild  and  only 
g:ave  me  long  shots  at  sixty  yards. 

This  is  the  first  summer-like  chiy  we  have  had.  The  ther- 
;ii'>nieter  is  eiiifht  degrees  above  freezing-point  (40^  F  ),  and  alto- 
.jelher  \7e  ivv\  as  if  it  wrre  really  midsummer,  although  one 
would  consider  such  a  trnipcralurc  rather  wintry  at  liomc.  l^en- 
ple  at  Hurlingham,  or  on  the  river,  to-day,  1  fancy,  would  think 
so.  I  found  two  flasks  (tin)  of  gunpowder  in  Eira  Cottage,  in  very 
giHKl  condition,  although  they  were  standing  in  water.  They 
were,  of  course,  frozen  into  ice  for  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve, 
but  bad  been  there  thirteen  years. 

July  ph,  Sunday, — The  doctor,  Fisher,  and  Child  returned  from 
Cape  Gertrude  about  11  p.m.  this  evening,  and  we  gave  them  a 
hand  to  get  their  sledge  up  to  the  hut.  They  had  found  the 
^ 1  11  ier  and  the  floe  very  bad  travelling,  and  without  snow-shoes 
wi>uld  not  have  been  able  to  get  along  at  all.  They  had  made  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  Cape  Gertrude,  and  had  collected  ail 
the  drift-wood  into  heaps  for  future  removal. 

I  went  up  the  talus  and  shot  ten  looms  for  the  larder  and  also 
two  glaucous  gulls  for  specimens. 

We  are  still  working  at  the  boat,  and  have  been  busy  pushing 
on  our  preparations  to  start  west,  so  to-day  we  did  not  take  the 
usual  Sunday  holiday. 

July  gth,  Tuesday. — ^We  have  all  of  us  been  very  busy  all  day  in 
getting  out  stores,  sharpening  harpoons,  bending  lines,  etc.,  in 
preparation  for  our  journey.  The  height  of  our  ambition  is  to 
reach  Cape  Lofley,  but  we  don't  expect  to  do  so,  considering  the 
difficulties  Leigh  Smith  encountered  in  reaching,  in  the  second 
year  of  his  attempts,  a  po.sition  off  Cape  Xeale. 

It  is  evidently  a  dangerous  coast  to  boat  on,  as  it  is  only  at 
I'^ng  intervals,  it  a[>ptars,  that  it  is  possible  to  land  ^r  to  run  for 
shelter  in  bad  weather.  Perpend inilar  glacier  walls  elsewhere 
line  the  whole  coast  to  a  height  of  fifty  to  eighty  feet,  to  judge 
by  what  we  see  from  Cape  Flora,  and  found  on  our  way  in  here 
last  year ;  also  by  what  T.t  ii^di  Smith  tells  us. 

July  lothy  Wedficsday, — We  ran  the  whale-boat  down  the  snow 
i^lnpe,  and  launched  her  just  below  the  flag-staff.  I  photographed 
her  as  she  lay  alongside  a  piece  of  land  ice  near  the  floe  berg  at 
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that  point.  We  have  been  engaged  all  day  in  finishing  the  prep, 
arations  and  in  getting  the  stores  and  our  equipment  on  board 
I  went  up  the  talus  and  shot  thirty  looms  for  us  to  take  with  us. 
I  am  leaving  the  doctor  and  Ilcyward  at  Llie  hut,  ihc  former  as 
governor  of  Xorthbrook  Islaiul. 

We  shall  leave  about  ii  a.m.  to-morrow^  when  the  tide  chani^ev 
and  the  ebb-tide  begins  to  run  west,  as  this  will  give  us  a  good 
start. 


Math  Mr  Board 
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DRIVEN  OFF  THE  COAST— NEARLY  LOST 

July  lith,  iSgS' — The  whale-boat  I  named  after  Mrs.  Harms- 
worth,  as  a  slight  mark  of  my  esteem  for  her,  and  with  the  feel- 
ing that  a  more  popular  name  could  not  be  chosen  with  which  to 
honor  our  boat.  She  is  carver  built,  rigged  with  a  mast,  dipping- 
lug  and  jib  sails,  and  measures  25  ft.  6  in.  Jong  by  5  ft.  7  in. 
beam,  and  undecked.  We  started  with  seven  oars  and  an  ice 
anchor  in  addition  to  our  stores. 

We  left  at  1 1.30  a.m.  on  the  westerly  ebbing  tide  with  a  crew  of 
six,  to  try  and  pass  Leigh  Sinilli's  farthest  on  the  west  coast,  and 
to  thoroughly  explore  and  map  the  mast  and  various  capes  and 
to  make  collections  as  far  in  that  direction  as  possible. 

We  took  a  month's  provisions  and  about  one  hundred  and 
forty  pounds  besides,  of  various  provisions  for  a  depot  on  Cape 
Grant,  in  case  of  an  accident  to  ourselves  or  others. 

I  also  took  a  14  ft.  canvas  boat  in  tow  to  leave  at  Cape  Grant 
to  use  in  the  event  of  our  losing'  the  Jfarj'  Harmsicortk  farther 
west.  I  also  took  "  Ninirod, '  the  In  ar  dog,  who  is  skipper  of  the 
canvas  one,  as  he  will  be  useful  in  hnding  us  fresh  meat  for  our 
larder. 

We  had  a  light  north-northwest  breeze  for  an  hour,  which  then 
died  down  to  a  calm,  and  we  had  to  row.  We  reached  Bell  Island 
about  7  P.M.,  but  finding  Eira  Harbor  full  of  heavy  fast  ice  with 
the  floe  extending  half  a  mile  to  seaward,  we  pulled  round  to  the 
southwest  side  of  the  island,  which  we  found  also  surrounded  by 
land  floe,  and  tied  up  to  it,  where  we  found  a  strong  current 
coming  out  of  Nightingale  Sound,  carrying  ice  with  it,  which 
nuK  h  bothered  us  to  keep  the  boat  clear  of.  After  some  food 
Armitage  and  I  walked  over  the  Ihjc  to  the  ishuid  to  explore. 
We  found  it  very  barren  of  vegetation  and  life  generally,  with 
the  exception  of  looms,  of  which  a  good  number  were  nesting 
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on  the  rocks  ;  ihere  were  few  other  birds.  I  found  a  Richard- 
son's skua's  nest  with  two  eggs,  and  shot  one  of  the  birds  as  a 
specimen,  but  the  other  cleared  out  on  being  hit  with  a  stone. 
The  eggs  had  young  birds  in  them,  and  would  soon  have  hatched. 
They  behaved  much  like  plovers  on  my  approaching  their 

nest,  but  acted  with  more 
courage,  swooping  down 
at  me  within  a  foot  or 
two  of  my  head.  They 
also  hovered  around  and 
pretended  to  be  wounded. 
The  cock  bird  showed  the 
most  pluck.  There  were 
two  eggs  laid  in  a  nest 
which  was  a  mere  hollow 
upon  a  slightly  raised  piece 
of  ground  and  very  diffi- 
cult to  see,  as  they  close- 
ly resemble  the  color  of 
the  ground. 

To  our  great  surprise 
we  found  Eira  House,  a 
weather-board  hut  put  up 
by  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  four- 
teen years  ago,  (]uite  in- 
tact, with  two  small  boats 
lying  outside,  very  much 
in  the  same  condition  as 
he  left  it  just  before  the 
loss  of  his  ship,  the  Eira. 
Since  then  the  silence  of 
this  spot  has  been  unbro- 
kichakdson's  skua  ken,  and  articles  left  by 

him  remained  in  the  same 
positions  as  he  had  placed  them.  The  boats  had  opened  consid- 
erably at  the  clinker  scams,  and  a  bear  had  torn  a  hole  in  the 
larger  one. 

The  reason  why  Armitage  and  I  failed  to  hnd  it  in  March  was 
that  it  was  nearlv,  if  not  entirelv.  snowed  under  then,  and  if  anv 
part  was  showing  at  all  it  would  look  like  a  piece  of  ice.  There 
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was  a  drift  of  snow  fully  four  feet  deep  around  the  hut  still,  and 
the  porch  was  blocked  with  snow  and  ice.  There  would  be  no 
demarcation  in  March  between  the  low  spit  on  which  it  is  placed 
and  the  floe,  as  very  great  drifts  form  at  this  spot,  and  the  land 
is  low.  The  flag  -  staff  on  the  roof  was  much  gnawed  by  bears, 
showing  that  they  had  walked  on  to  the  roof  from  the  surround- 
ing snow-drift.  We  entered  by  the  porch  after  much  trouble,  as 
the  door  had  been  blown  open  and  snow  had  entered,  which*  had 
formed  into  ice.  The  only  letters  we  could  find  were  two  written 
by  Loilcy,  in  pencil  upon  the  wall,  and  sijj^iK'd  by  iiim  and  some 
of  the  crew  —  the  first,  dated  September  lo.  iS8i,  sayin;^  that 
they  iiUended  to  try  and  reach  Nova  Zembla  in  their  boats,  leav- 
ing about  June  21st,  or  else  to  wait  for  relief;  the  secotul  was 
dated  June  14,  1882,  a  week  before  they  retreated  south  in  their 
boats,  when  they  came  over  from  Ca|)e  Flora  for  stores.  There 
were  a  few  photographs  on  the  walls  of  the  ship's  company.  Our 
expectations  were  great  on  seeing  a  number  of  beer  bottles 
ranircd  around  the  walls,  for  we  were  very  thirsty,  and  had  not 
tasted  beer  for  long.  These  expectations  were,  however,  short 
lived, for, alas !  the  bottles  were  empty.  A  few  novels  layabout, 
some  nails,  an  empty  gun-cotton  cask,  which  I  opened  to  see  if  it 
contained  letters,  as  Crowther  told  me  they  had  been  left  in  a 
cask ;  a  shovel,  and  the  remains  of  a  cooking-stove. 

The  hut  is  wonderfully  well  preserved  and  quite  intact,  except- 
ing a  few  cracks  in  the  roof  and  walls.  We  found  an  oar  fixed  in 
a  pile  of  stones,  showing  scratches  of  bears*  claws  upon  it,  about 
three  hundred  vards  to  the  southwest  of  the  house.  The  site 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  unsuitable  one  for  a  hut,  but  I  expect 
it  was  the  nearest  point  to  the  harbor  to  which  Mr.  Smithes  party 
could  approach  with  the  ship  in  z88i,  owing  to  it  being  blocked 
with  ice. 

We  had  a  long  and  very  tiresome  walk  back  to  the  boat,  as  we 
had  to  cross  the  bay  from  the  spit  over  a  very  wet  floe,  with 
water  nearlv  up  to  our  knees  for  two  miles,  to  the  land  opposite. 
We  got  back  at  3  A.M.  We  heard  several  i^flariers  to-day  dis- 
charging bergs,  giving  forth  sound  like  distant  thunder.  They 
appeared  to  be  about  six  or  eight  miles  otV.  We  walked  in  all 
about  six  miles  by  the  way  we  went  to  Eira  House  and  back  to 
the  boat. 

We  slept  in  the  boat,  lying  across  the  thwarts  muffled  up  in 
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our  furs.   The  space  was  very  limited  for  six  of  us,  and  we  must 

have  looked  very  much  like  sardines  in  a  tin.  Occasionally 
through  the  night  I  Lunicd  i>uL  to  sec*  if  the  boat  was  sate.  :i>  she 
was  lying  in  a  very  exposed  position  at  the  edge  of  the  Hue,  ami 
I  rather  feared  ice  coming  down  upon  her  with  the  change  of  tht 
tide.    However,  the  night  passed  uneventfully. 

July  I2thy  Friday. — We  let  go  from  the  floe-edge  at  lo  a.m. 
and  as  we  had  a  little  breeze  from  the  north  we  washed  ourselves 
and  had  our  breakfast  as  we  sailed  towards  Cape  Grant,  for  I 
wished  to  make  the  most  of  it.  The  breeze,  iiowever,  entirely 
died  away  in  an  hour  or  two  after  starting,  so  we  took  in  the  sails 
and  had  to  pull  against  a  strong  tide  running  east. 

After  a  long,  heavy  pull  we  reached  Cape  Grant  at  midnight 
and  found  a  snug  cove  for  the  boat  to  lie  in  in  the  remains  oC  the 
land  floe,  under  the  cliffs  on  the  southeast  side.  There  is  no  beach 
at  this  point,  as  the  sharp,  jagged  talus  of  basaltic  bowlders  rtins 
right  into  the  water.  The  basaltic  cliffs,  much  ot  which  is 
lumnar,  appear  t<j  be  about  nine  hundred  leet  high.  The  talus  on 
the  east  side  of  the  cai)e  is  covered  with  a  luxuriant  covering  of 
mosses,  scurvy  grass,  etc.,  uiduced  by  the  manure  from  the  birds 
(looms,  moUymokes,  burgies,  dovekies,  and  kittiwakcs)  nesting 
on  the  rocks  above  and  rotches  on  the  stony  talus.  I  saw  two 
foxes  after  our  arrival  (the  hrst  seen  by  us  in  Franz -Josef 
Land).  They  were  small,  lithe-looking  animals  about  the  size  of 
a  hare,  with  a  white  tail  and  a  piebald  body  (piebald  in  large 
blotches). 

They  were  possibly  only  just  changing  their  coats  for  the  sum* 
mer.  I  tried  for  a  shot,  but  they  were  too  wary  to  allow  me  to 
get  within  distance.   They  tittered  a  peculiar  harsh  "quaaking 

cry  when  alarmed,  which  I  at  first  thought  was  a  bird's.  I  found 
the  remains  of  numerous  looms,  kittiwakes,  etc.,  whicli  had  evi- 
dently formed  their  prey,  around  holes  and  crevices  in  the  rocks. 
We  pitched  our  tents  upon  the  land  ice  just  off  the  shore,  and 
slept  in  our  militzas,  turning  in  at  4  a.m. 

Twelve  months  ago  to-day  we  left  Greenhithe.  I  hope  the 
Windward  may  soon  be  back  there  and  relieve  anxiety  about  us 
at  home.  We  six  are  as  well  and  jolly  and  as  happy  as  can  be, 
full  of  interest  in  our  work. 

July  ijthy  Saturday, — ^Armitage  took  an  observation  for  lati* 
tude  at  noon,  and  having  made  a  depot  of  eight  days'  provisions 
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for  six  men,  and  leaving  the  canvas  boat,  we  left  with  a  northeast 
breeze  for  Cape  Crowther. 
We  found  a  good  deal  of  loose  ice  off  Cape  Grants  and  Gray 

Bay  full  of  fast  land  ice,  except  on  the  eastern  side,  down  which  a 
strip  ol  water  runs.  Some  very  lar^a^  bergs  lie  grounded  off  Cape 
Grant.  A  heavy  pack  lay  oft'  the  entrance  to  (iray  I'>ay  on  the 
west  side,  and  rests  against  Cape  Crowther.  We  struck  out  sea- 
ward towards  the  southwest  and  tried  to  round  it.  Hut  the  tide 
suddenly  set  into  Gray  Bay,  bringing  the  ice  with  it,  and  before 
we  could  get  clear,  and  in  spite  of  our  energetic  rowing,  the  pack 
caught  owr  whale-boat  and  nipped  us  between  it  and  the  land  ice 
of  Gray  Bay.  For  a  time  things  looked  nasty,  and  we  were  in 
peril  of  being  crushed.  Fortunately  a  tongue  of  ice  ran  under- 
neath her  and  squeezed  her  up,  with  all  her  fore  part  out  of  the 
water,  otherwise  she  would  have  been  crumpled  up  like  an  egg- 
shell We  thought  she  was  actually  stove  in,  and  began  to  pass 
our  provisions  and  stores  out  on  to  the  floe  in  the  expectation  of 
her  sinking  when  the  ice  eased  oft".  It  was  essential  to  save  all 
wr  ( <>ul(l.  We  should  have  had  to  camp  on  tlie  floe  and  then  en- 
deavored to  reach  the  land.  But  having  removed  some  of  the 
goods  and  made  a  closer  examination,  we  found  the  boat  had 
escaped  with  the  exception  of  being  opened  at  the  seams,  and  the 
oakum  protruded  in  places.  On  the  ice  wheeling  round  we  man- 
aged to  get  her  clear  of  the  nip.  After  getting  the  things  back 
into  her  with  all  possible  speed,  we  rowed  with  all  our  strength 
to  get  clear  of  a  berg  and  the  main  body  of  the  pack,  which 
was  fast  coming  down  upon  us.  Once  caught,  twice  shy,  and 
a  repetition  of  our  late  squeeze  might  mean  an  ending  for  all 
of  us. 

The  wind  had  gradually  died  down  to  a  calm,  and  in  spite  of 

our  exertions  w^e  moved  very  slowly,  owing  to  the  weight  in  the 
boat,  and  a  walrus  which  I  had  shot  being  towed  astern,  and 
which  I  did  not  wish  to  cast  adrift  unless  absolutely  obliged  to 
save  the  boat  and  our  own  lives. 

After  about  two  hours'  vigorous  rowing,  we  got  clear  of  the  ice 
and  reached  Cape  Grant  about  1 1  p.m.,  where  I  mean  to  wait  for 
a  change  in  the  ice  before  trying  to  reach  Cape  Crowther  again, 
as  at  present  it  cannot  be  done  in  a  lv>at.  The  thunders  of  dis- 
charging glaciers  were  constantly  heard  during  the  day.  What  a 
wonderful  roar  it  is.  In  all  this  lifeless  stillness  the  breaking  off 
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of  glaciers  in  discharging  bergs  sounds  like  a  cannonade  or  thun- 
der, and  at  times  is  quite  deafening. 

Armitage  and  I  caught  a  young  vixen  in  the  evening  among 
the  rocks  on  the  talus.  There  were  two  young  foxes  running 
about  among  the  crevices  of  the  bowlders,  but  although  we  tried 
for  hours  we  could  not  gfet  hold  of  ilu-  other  one.  The  mother  b 
a  pi€l)al(l  animal  with  a  whitt^  tail,  a  white  patch  on  the  near  tkir.k, 
and  most  of  the  ixxly  dark  brown.  She  was,  h')\\c\er,  verv  shy, 
and  I  could  not  i^t-t  nearer  than  about  ninety  yards.  I  got,  how- 
ever, a  good  view  of  her  through  held-g lasses. 

July  i^tliy  Sunday. — The  walrus  I  shot  yesterday  was  a  small 
cow,  and  measured  :  Along  belly,  from  tail  to  muzzle,  9  ft.  1  in 
Around  abdomen,  7  ft.  8  in.  Around  shoulders*  7  ft.  5  in  Width 
of  flippers,  i  ft.   Length  of  flippers,  i  f t.  1 1  in.   Width  of  back 
flippers,  2  ft.  2  in.   Length  of  back  flippers,  1  ft.  9  in. 

Contents  of  stofptack, — Pieces  of  basalt  as  large  as  marbles.  A 
few  shrimps.  A  large  number  of  white  elongated  bodies  (.speci- 
mens preserved). 

The  bulls  are  very  much  larger. 

Soon  afterwards  a  she-bear  put  in  an  apjjeai  ance,  and  beijan  to 
eat  pieces  of  walrus-meat  which  we  had  placed  out  on  the  tli»e  f<>r 
the  entertainment  of  such  visitors.  I  called  ^Vrmitai^r.  and  we 
took  our  rifles  and  succeeded  in  killing  her.  We  skinned  the  bear 
in  the  evening. 

Juiy  ij^f/i,  Monday. — I  am  sending  Armitage  back  to  Cape  Flora 
to  fetch  a  handy  billy,"  and  to  bring  the  doctor,  for  whom  I 
have  room  in  the  boat. 

At  4  A.M.  this  morning  I  turned  out,  for  we  were  still  camped 
on  the  land  floe,  to  see  if  our  boat  was  all  right  and  safe  ;  but  I 
found  that  part  of  the  land  floe  had  broken  away  and  had  come 
in  on  the  boat,  and  was  threatening  to  crush  her. 

T  turned  out  all  hands,  and  after  taking  everything  out  of  her 
haiih'd  her  out  upon  the  ice;  we  then  nuule  a  "purchase  "  round 
a  roek,  and  drew  her  up  into  a  place  ut  safety. 

Armiiage  left  with  the  boat  at  2  p.m.,  when  the  tide  began  lu 
set  east. 

Fisher  and  I  went  about  two  miles  round  the  western  side  of  the 
cape,  and  came  across  two  Richardson's  skuas.  In  trying  tolind 
their  nest,  while  Fisher  was  looking  for  plants,  I  got  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  ahead ;  and  while  so  engaged  I  saw  a  large  bear  going 
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towards  him,  who  did  not  notice  him,  being  busily  engaged  grub- 
bing about  on  the  ground.  I  shouted  to  Fisher  and  ran  down 
between  him  and  the  advancing  bear.  I  had  the  single-barrelled 
Henry  rifle  with  me,  and  at  about  thirty  -  five  yards  distant  I 
placed  the  first  shot  in  his  neck  as  he  came  towards  me,  having 
left  Fisher,  who  retreated  up  the  slope  behind  me.  This,  hcjwever, 
did  not  stop  him,  and  he  still  came  towards  me  with  his  mouth 
open,  evidently  a  bit  annoyed  at  his  reception.    I  shot  him  again. 


DEAD  WALRUS — ON  CAl'E  IJKANT 


this  time  through  the  face  as  he  partly  turned  his  head  on  one 
side  ;  and  then,  as  he  wheeled  round  and  made  for  the  water,  I 
put  a  third  bullet  behind  his  right  shoulder.  This,  however,  only 
stf>ppcd  him  for  a  few  seconds,  and,  bleeding  profusely,  he  t(K)k 
to  the  water  and  swam  to  a  low  grounded  berg  about  four  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  shore,  upon  which  he  clambered  after  several 
failures.  There  he  evidently  died  directly  afterwards.  I  shall 
fetch  him  in  the  canvas  boat  as  soon  as  the  wind  and  swell  go 
down  sufficiently  to  enable  me  to  do  so.  He  is  a  huge  he-bear. 
We  afterwards  found  the  Richardson's  skua's  nest.  When  re- 
turning to  camp  we  found  that  *'  Mr.  Bear"  had  folh^wed  our  foot- 
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steps  all  the  way  up  to  the  point  where  he  overtook  us,  and  had 
actually  left  the  walrus-meat  and  blubber  near  the  camp  to  track 
us.  It  is  just  as  well  we  had  a  riHe  with  us.  He  was  evidently 
a  bit  of  an  epicure,  and  viewed  us  as  a  delicacy. 

It  has  been  snowing  and  sleeting  off  and  on  all  day,  with  a  thick 
mist  and  generally  very  disagreeable  weather. 

The  heavy  pack-ice  has  closed  in  around  Cape  Crowther,  and 
now  lies  against  the  portion  of  the  land  ice  of  Gray  Bay  that  we 
sailed  along  the  edge  of  on  the  13th. 

The  soil  on  the  southeastern  side  of  the  cape  is  kept  damp  ir. 
summer  by  numerous  rills  from  the  snow  melting  upon  the  rock^ 


KICHAKDSUN's  skuas  (rfc.LEi'ilOiO-LI-:.NS) 


and  ice-cap  above,  and  well  manured  by  the  numerous  birds— 
chiefly  looms  and  mollymokes  —  which  nest  there.  Cochlcarid 
Ani^Iicd  L.  V.  fcncstratix  />V.  abounds  on  this  side,  and  all  planum 
are  very  lu.\uriant  here. 

On  the  western  side  is  a  corrie  ;  at  its  base  an  old  moraine, 
and  below  that  again  raised  sandy  beaches,  upon  which  a  few 
plants  find  a  home.  If  there  were  as  much  sunshine  <in  the  west- 
ern side,  probably  the  flora  would  be  richer  than  on  the  eastern. 
The  rich  soil  seems  to  j)roduce  lu.xuriance  rather  than  number  of 
species.  Mr.  Fisher  tells  me  he  has  found  seventeen  in  all,  in- 
cluding Ccrastium  Alpimtm  L.  uniflorum.  This  last  form  is 
apparently  confined  to  Cape  (irant,  where  fine  plants  are  plentiful 
in  one  place.    Cariiaiuiiw  belliiiifolia  was  in  flower  <jn  July  15th. 
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July  i6th,  Tuesday, — Sleeting  and  snowing,  with  a  dense  mist, 
nearly  the  whole  day.   There  is  stilt  too  much  swell  to  fetch  the 

bear  in  the  small  canvas  boat,  and  our  whale-boat  is  still  away. 

Wc  rcail.  smuked,  and  did  odd  jobs  abuul  the  camp  until  about 
i'»  P.M..  when  it  ceased  snowing  and  the  wcallier  became  a  little 
better.  Fisher  and  I  then  went  round  Cape  Grant  to  see  if  the 
ice  upon  which  the  dead  bear  was  lying  was  still  where  it  was, 
and  to  fetch  the  skua's  eggs,  which  we  had  found;  and  I  shot  the 
two  birds  for  specimens.  To  our  annoyance  we  found  the  heavy 
piece  of  ice»  which  appeared  to  be  firmly  aground,  had  drifted  away, 
of  course  taking  our  bear  with  it,  and  now  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

Fisher  did  some  more  botanizing,  and  we  examined  an  old 
moraine,  by  the  side  of  which  the  glacier  had  apparently  once 
oume  over  the  cliffs  above,  but  had  now  quite  disappeared.  We, 
however,  found  nothin.;  «>f  any  particular  interest.  Some  fox- 
holes wore  to  be  ^ccii  in  the  Miinniit  "1  it. 

We  then  returned  to  can)j>  and  turned  in.  On  the  way  back  I 
shot  a  glaucous  gull  with  the  Hi  my  ntic.  There  are  now  young 
Io<niis,  kiltiwakes,  and  biir;^*  •inastrr  gulls  in  the  nests  on  the 
ri>cks.    Nearly  all  the  unhatched  eggs  have  large  birds  in  them. 

Jitiy  ijth,  Wi  tlncsday, — We  overhauled  the  depot  we  made 
here  on  July  13th  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  cape.  It  is  at  the 
foot  of  the  rocky  talus,  and  about  twelve  yards  from  the  water's 
edge,  covered  with  large  stones.  Over  the  depot  I  placed  a 
union- jack  upon  a  bamboo  staff.  I  left  the  following  stores  for 
ourselves  or  for  others  in  case  of  emergency — the  Fram  people 
or  some  one  else  may  be  glad  of  them  some  day ;  56  lbs.  of  bis- 
cuit, 14  lbs.  of  boiled  beef,  13  lbs.  of  ham,  4  lbs.  of  butter,  i  tin  of 
lentil,  4  tins  of  beef  extract. 

Below  the  flag,  in  a  tin,  I  left  the  following  letter,  with  a  re- 
quest that  the  finder  would  forward  it  to  Mr.  A.  C.  Harmsworth  : 

"Six  mnnbcrs  of  the  |a(  m  -  HarjnsW(j*rth  Polar  K.xin-diiion  landed 
here  otj  July  13,  1895.  intending  to  push  round  Cape  Crowihcr  i the  next 
•  ape  to  niTthwcst  of  here)  in  their  whale-boat  the  Mary  Harmsworth. 
I  aiding  Gray  Bay  full  of  ice  (fast)  up  to  Cape  Crowilu  r,  excepting  a  nar- 
row water-way  on  its  eastern  side,  and  a  very  lu-avy  p.u  k  l\  iiie^  around 
Cape  Crowihcr  and  riyhl  out  to  sea,  tiiey  rcLurncd  hero  (Jii  the  J411j  of 
July,  after  having  their  boat  nipped  and  nearly  crushed,  to  await  a  change 
in  the  ice  before  trying  again.  FREDERICK  G.  Jackson. 

"Commanding  the  Expedition." 
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The  weather  still  bad.  Snowing  at  intervals,  and  overcast  and  I 
misty.  We  were  sitting  as  comfortably  as  possible  eating  our  i 
dinner  of  bear's-meat,  cooked  in  our  little  stove,  tea,  and  biscuit, 
when  an  unexpected  wave  arrived  and  nearly  washed  us  out 
our  tent,  scattering  our  things  upon  the  waters.  As  the  high 
tides  are  now  swamping  us,  Fisher  and  I  set  to  work  to  carry  our 
things  and  pitch  the  two  tents  round  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
cape,  where  there  is  a  narrow  strip  of  black  sand.  While  so 
engaged  the  Mary  Harmswortk  hove  in  sight,  with  Armitage  ui 
charge,  having  been  to  Cape  Flora,  and  brought  the  doctor.  One 
of  them  had  been  sca-sirk  all  the  way,  Armitage  informed  mt. 
with  a  grin  as  soon  as  ilic  l)oat  came  within  sliouting  distano. 
but  they  had  had  a  fairly  good  journey.  They  also  brought  i 
9  ft.  6  in.  sicdj^r  which  I  had  sent  for,  as  I  think  it  may  be  usetr! 
in  exi)l')ring  round  Cape  Crowther  or  elsewhere,  if  we  hnd  go  'd 
firm  laud  ice  beyond.  I  received  a  letter  from  Hey  ward  in  reply 
to  my  directions  installing  him  as  Governor  of  Northbrook  Isla?  1 
assuring  me  of  his  intentions  to  do  his  best.  I  hear  that  hi> 
Excellency's  appearance  when  last  seen  was  not  at  all  in  accord* 
ance  with  his  exalted  position,  which  a  little  mending  would 
improve. 

The  young  blue  fox  was  killed  this  morning  through  pulling 
stone  in  her  pen  down  upon  herself.    This  is  quite  distinct  in 
a[)pea!ance  to  tin-  Cross  fox  of  Waigatz. 

July  iSf/i^  I luirstlay. — ^Wc  look  out  the  whale  -  boat  with  a 
dredge  and  tow-net,  but  we  found  the  water  around  Cape  Ciran; 
very  devoid  of  life,  and  the  bottom  being  stony,  unsuitable  f'  r 
dredging.  We  only  got  a  few  red  laminaria,  shells,  and  shrimps. 
The  water  is  very  shallow  for  some  distance  to  the  east  of  thr  | 
cape.  I  went  out  in  the  canvas  boat  in  the  evening  in  pursuit  ot  , 
a  drake  eider-duck,  but  found  him  too  wild  to  get  within  shot 

The  doctor  and  Fisher  tried  to  reach  the  moraine  between  the 
two  glaciers  on  the  Cape  Grant  side  of  the  rocks,*  between  here 
and  Cape  Stephen,  over  the  land  floe,  but  were  stopped  by  an 
open  lane  of  water  and  had  to  return. 

July  iQtli,  Friday. — Armitage, Child,  and  I  ascended  Cape  Grant 
to-day  by  climbing  up  the  glacier  behind  it.    We  found  the  lieighi 

Named  by  ine  the  Cooke  Rocks*  after  Mr.  Henry  Cooke,  H.B.M. 
Vice-Consul  at  Archangel. 
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of  the  ice  dome  on  the  top  to  be  a  thousand  feet  by  aneroid.  The 
plateau  around  the  top  of  the  cliffs,  which  are  nine  hundred  and 
thirty  feet,  was  nearly  free  of  snow.  I  collected  a  few  mosses,  a 
saxifrage,  and  a  grass,  but  the  vegetation  is  very  sparse  indeed 

there.  Draba  Alpina,  L.,  Saxifrai:^a  Cernna,  L..  however,  were 
noticeable  on  the  suminil,  nine  hundred  and  thirty  feet  above 
the  sea.  A  fox  '  tjuaaked"  at  us  froni  a  pinnacle  of  rc^ek  above, 
as  we  ascended  the  ij^laeicr.  We  made  a  cairn  of  stones  at  the 
edge  of  the  highest  ro(  ks  on  the  southwest  side,  on  which  I  fixed 
a  union-jack  on  a  bamboo  stalY.  I  placed  a  letter  in  a  .450  Henry 
express  cartridge-case,and  tied  it  uj)  to  the  flag-staff  and  closed  up 
the  end  with  the  bullet.  T  stated  in  the  note  that  we  had  ascended 
the  cape,  and  that  to-morrow  we  intend  to  try  and  reach  Cape 
Crowther  in  our  boat,  the  Mary  Harinsu*ort!i. 

All  the  ice  seems  to  have  now  cleared  away  from  Cape  Crowther, 
although  Gray  Bay  is  still  nearly  full  of  fast  ice,  but  some  has 
broken  away  since  the  13th.  I  could  see  now  no  ice  of  any  extent 
either  S.S.E.  or  southwest  (except  a  circumscribed  patch  of  pack 
to  the  southwest,  about  thirty  miles  off). 

There  also  appears  to  be  a  channel  of  water  leading  right  up  to 
Cape  Stephen.  Nightingale  Sound  is  still  full  of  apparently  un- 
broken ice.  Its  appearance  rather  belies  its  name ;  no  singing 
bird  ever  warbled  sweet  notes  here,  I  fancy.  It  is  named,  how- 
ever, after  Miss  Nightingale,  of  Crimean  fame.  Prom  the  top  of 
the  cape  we  saw  a  large  school  of  white  whales  coming  from  the 
direction  of  Cape  Crowther  and  going  east,  but  without  stopping 
for  a  moment ;  we  saw  a  few  white  whales  once  only  after  this. 
Bloinkvist  and  I  took  two  young  burgies  and  a  nest  this  morning 
on  the  rocks.    He  is  trying  to  rear  the  young  ones. 

Eira  Harbor  is  still  full  of  unbroken  ice. 

Fisher  and  Hlomkvist  wenl  out  in  the  canvas  boat  to  hsh  while 
we  were  away,  but  (Hd  not  get  so  much  as  a  bite.  So  we  cannot 
ha\  e  Poisson  a  la  riinc  for  dinner  to-night.  There  is  very  little 
life  in  this  blue  water  here. 

I  saw  a  large  berg  sailing  quietly  and  peacefully  along  to-day 
suddenly  break  intt)  a  number  of  parts,  simply  fall  to  pieces,  so 
to  speak,  and  collapse  in  the  sea  off  the  cape.  There  are  many 
largish  bergs  off  here,  some  flat-topped,  others  pointed.  I  have, 
however,  seen  n<j  bergs  over  seventy-five  feet  high  since  reach- 
ing Franz- Josef  Land. 
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''Red  snow"  was  very  conspicuous  upon  the  glacier  between 
Cape  Grant  and  the  Cooke  Rocks. 

July  20thy  Saturday. — As  it  was  calm  all  morning  I  sent  the 
doctor  and  Fisher  over  the  glacier  to  examine  the  moraine  they 

tried  to  reach  over  the  floe  on  Thursday.  They  reported  to  mc 
on  their  return  that  there  is  nothing  of  interest  there.  It  con- 
sisted simply  of  broken-up  basalt.  The  heii^ht  of  it  is  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet.  The  heij^ht  of  the  glacier  across  which 
they  walked  is  four  hundred  and  forty  feet.  The  face  itself  is 
about  sixty  feet.   These  heights  are  by  aneroid. 

A  breeze  sprang  up  from  the  north  about  3  p.m.,  and  after 
having  some  lunch  we  packed  up  and  set  out  for  Cape  Crowther. 

We  took  an  observation  for  latitude  at  noon,  but  a  cloudy  skv 
prevented  one  for  longitude  afterwards.  The  constant  overcast 
skies  and  mists  have  rendered  astronomical  observations  very 
difficult  to  obtain. 

We  left  for  Cape  Crowther  at  4  p.m.,  and  after  getting  clear  of 
the  headland  we  met  with  a  very  heavy  swell  coming  in  from  the 
westward  ;  the  wind  also  was  very  chanL;cable  and  hLliii,  now- 
blowing  nearly  a  gale  with  squalls  and  then  falling  (h-ad  calm. 
The  boat  shipped  a  j^^ood  deal  of  water  from  the  heavy  swell  and 
squalls.    We  reached  Cape  Crowther  at  2  a.m.  on  the  21st. 

We  had  to  row  a  great  part  of  the  way,  as  the  wind  eventually 
quite  failed  us,  which  we  found  pretty  tough  work  with  a  heavily 
loaded  boat  and  a  heavy  head  sea.  We  however  met  with  little  ice, 
and  the  sea  appears  practically  clear  to  the  west,  southwest,  south, 
and  southeast.  Much  of  the  ice  has  now  come  away  from  Gray 
Bay,  and  David  Island,  which  is  very  small  and  low,  is  quite  clear. 
I  intend  to  explore  Gray  Bay  on  our  return  journey  if  possible. 

We  camped  on  the  southeast  side  of  Cape  Crowther  on  a  shelv- 
ing beach  between  the  glacier  which  divides  the  rocks  on  that 
side  and  the  point  of  the  cape,  and  to  the  east  of  some  low  pil- 
lars of  basalt  which  rise  from  the  water's  edge  at  the  part  of  the 
talus  on  that  side.  We  hauled  the  boat  almost  clear  of  the  wati : 
by  means  of  the  **  handy  billy  "  made  fast  to  a  bowlder,  and  pitcheu 
our  tents  a  few  yards  higher  up. 

After  cookiiii^  some  food  we  all  went  for  a  walk  to  explore  and 
to  collect  anything  of  interest.  No  one  has  ever  before  landed 
on  any  of  these  capes. 

There  is  a  good  wide  beach  here  with  small  mossy  pools;  noth- 
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ing  of  special  interest  was  found,  and  Fisher  tells  me  he  has  onljr 

collected  liltticii  species  of  plants.  Saxifraj^a  opposittfolia^  L.,  is 
even  scarce  here.    The  rocks  are  of  the  prev.iilitig  basalt. 

July  2ist,  Sunday. — Annitage,  Blomkvist,  and  I  made  a  cairn  of 
stones  upon  the  summit  of  the  low  rocks  below  the  talus  and 
close  to  the  sea.  Upon  it  I  fixed  a  union-jack  upon  a  seven-foot 
bamboo  staff.  In  a  tin  at  the  foot  of  the  stail  I  placed  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"The  J \(  kson-IIarmsvvorth  Polar  Extki  ition. 

"  Six  of  the  nienibers  of  the  above  expedition  arrived  here  in  their  whale- 
boat  Mary  Harmsnoorth^  from  Elm  wood.  Cape  Flora,  on  Sunday  morning 
at  2  A.M.,  July  2t,  1895. 

"We  intend  to  endeavor  to  push  round  Cape  Ncale  when  we  get  a  favor- 
able wind.   All  well. 

"Frederick  G.  Jackson* 
"Commanding  the  Expedition." 

Upon  the  flag-staff  I  tied  an  empty  .450  Henry  Express  cartridge- 
case,  containing  the  following  written  upon  a  strip  of  paper  : 

**  The  Jackson-Harmsworth  Polar  Expedition, 

'*Jufy  21. 189s. 

**  A  letter  is  enclosed  in  a  tin  and  hidden  beneath  the  stones  at  the  foot 
of  this  flag,  which,  having  read,  please  forward  to  Mr.  Alfred  C,  Harms- 
worth. 

"Frfdi-kick  G.  J  \rKSON, 
"  Commanding  the  Expedition." 

It  is  blowing  hard  from  the  north  and  has  been  rainingf  very 
heavily  all  day.  We  must  wait  for  better  weather  before  pro- 
ceeding: towards  Cape  Neale. 

I  notice  that  ice-bergs  drift  away  towards  the  southwest  from 
here,  indicating  a  current  (lowing  in  that  direction.  I  shall  be  in- 
terested in  hearing  the  amount  and  condition  of  the  ice  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Spitsbergen  this  year.  This  appears  to  be  an  un- 
usually open  year  on  these  coasts.  The  rocks  on  Cape  Crowther 
are  more  extensive  than  those  on  Cape  Grant,  and  on  the  eastern 
side  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  walls  of  an  ancient  fortress 
prison,  with  the  basalt  weathered  into  the  shape  of  buttresses. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  cape  the  rocks  rise  to  an  altitude  of 
about  900  feet.  They  extend  only  a  very  short  distance  on  the 
western  side,  and  the  cape  looks  insignificant  from  that  aspect. 
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The  vegetation  near  our  camp  is  very  scanty.  Two  pieces  of 
drift-wood  have  been  picked  up  on  an  old  sea-beach  above  the 
level  of  the  present  one  by  sixteen  feet.    On  the  latter  none  is  to 

be  seen,  allhoiipfh  it  is  favorable  fur  rcceivinj^  it.    There  are  cvi 
dences  of  ^n  at  ic  e  pressure  on  the  beach  beluw  our  camp,  and 
there  are  piled  and  crushed-up  masses  of  ice  Still  adhering  to  ihe 
land,  beins^  forced  up  on  it  in  many  jilaees. 

Looms  are  nestinv^  ii[)()n  the  mcks  at  the  point  of  the  cape,  and 
rotches  among  the  bn. ken-up  debris  o£  the  talus.  Glaucous  gulls^ 
dovekies,  kittiwakes,  and  mollymokes  are  also  nesting  upon  the 
rocks.  Biomkvist  took  two  more  young  burgieson  the  low  rocks 
near  our  cairn  to-day.  I  also  found  a  skua*s  nest  with  one  egg  in 
it,  upon  which  the  hen  was  sitting.  This  is  the  season  for  bird 
life.  They  will  be  leaving  us  in  a  few  weeks  for  warmer  and 
more  favored  climes.  Upon  the  highest  raised  beach  we  found 
some  silicified  wood  and  silicified  plant-remains,  also  chert  con- 
taining vegetable  matter. 

July  22(L  Monday. — It  blew  very  hard  and  rained  in  torrents 
throughout  last  night  (an  unusually  heavy  rain  for  the  Arctic 
regions),  but  cleared  up  about  lo  a.m.  I  took  the  >kua's  egg  and 
shot  the  parent  birds  for  specimens.  I  secured  several  photo- 
graphs, and  Arniiiage  and  I  took  sights  for  latitude  and  longitude 
We  explored  the  cai)e  and  collected  everything  <^f  interest.  In 
the  forenoon  we  started  off  for  Cape  Neale,  pulling  until  clear  of 
the  cape.  The  light  variable  airs  with  which  we  started  soon 
died  down  to  a  calm,  and  we  had  to  row  nearly  the  whole  way. 

We  reached  Cape  Neale  at  i  x  p.m.,  and  pitched  our  camp  upon 
a  stony  raised  beach  upon  the  southeast  side  of  the  cape,  and 
pulled  our  boats  out.  There  is  a  shallow  bay  between  Capes 
Crowther  and  Neale  nearly  filled  up  with  glacier.  At  intervals 
black  rocks  jut  out  of  the  ice  between  the  two  capes.  We 
passed  through  two  or  three  streams  of  loose  ice  on  our  way,  but 
the  sea  appears  open  and  free  r»f  any  \vc  likely  to  stoj)  us. 

1  took  angles  with  the  prismatic  compass,  as  the  atmosphere 
was  very  clear  : 

Cape  Crowther,  150^^ ;  Cape  Ludlow,  310°  ;  Cape  Lofley.  303 
We  also  discovered  a  cape  to  the  west  of  Cape  Lofley,  which! 
named  Cape  Mary  Harmsworth  (bearing  306*")  after  Mrs.  Harms- 
worth  and  our  boat.   This  cape  is  beyond  the  land  seen  by  Mn 
Leigh  Smith.    Both  it  and  Capes  Ludlow  and  Lofley  appear 
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from  here  to  be  without  vegetation  or  beaches,  and  to  be  nearly 
ovLi  rii!!  l»y  the  glacier  behind  liu'ni. 

In  a  little  port-winc  \vc  had  brnuij^lit  with  us,  we  drank  to  the 
heakh  of  Dr.  Xt-ale,  who  has  alwa\  s  hwn  a  good  friend  to  my 
expedition.  Wc-  liave  achieved  more  in  our  little  twenty -five- 
foot  whale-boat  than  Leigh  Smith  was  able  to  accomplish  in  two 
years  in  his  ship.  Showing  how  the  sea.sons  and  ice  conditions 
vary  here.  I  find  that  his  position  for  latitude  of  both  Capes  Lud- 
low and  Lofley  are  not  quite  correct,  but  he  viewed  them  from  a 
p<»int  a  considerable  distance  off  the  land.  His  mapping,  how- 
ever, is  excellent  and  a  model  for  discoverers. 

July  jjd,  Tuesday. — We  made  a  cairn  of  stones  upon  the  upper 
of  two  prominent  mounds  upon  the  talus  at  the  southeast  point 
of  the  cape,  and  placed  in  a  tin  the  following  record,  over  which 
I  fixed  a  union-jack  : 

*'  TlIK  JA(  K^"N  -  I  1  AKMSW  ( )K  1  H  i'ULAR  K.\1'L1»1  1  H  >.\. 

"We.  thi-  undcrniLiiiioned  six  members  of  thr  above  expedition,  arrived 
here  ironi  Ehmvoud.  Cape  Flora,  in  our  whale-boat,  the  Mary  Harms- 
vx^rth,  at  10.45  P.M.  of  July  22,  1895. 

•  \Vc  have  landed  upon  all  the  capes  between  here  and  Cape  Flora, 
leaving  records  and  union-jacks  upon  each. 

*•  \Vc  have  cajrfuily  mapped,  also,  ilir  uhoic  coast  line.  We  intend  to 
endeavor  to  round  Capes  Ludlow  and  Lolk  v. 

(Signed.)  "A.  H.  Ak.mii age. 

•*  R.  KOKT  I  LITZ. 
H.  FlSHKR. 

"J.  F.  Child. 

"  K.  Blomkvist, 

**  FRED£RiCit  G.  Jackson, 

"Commanding  the  Expedition." 

Cards  of  the  various  members  o£  the  party  were  also  enclosed 
in  the  tin,  I  added :  Please  forward  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Mr. 
Harms  worth,  leaving  this  here." 

I  made  the  tin,  enclosing  the  above  letter,  fast  to  the  foot  of 
the  flag'Staff,  and  tied  an  empty  .450  Henry  Express  cartridge- 
case  to  the  staff  three  feet  from  the  ground,  containing  the  fol- 
lowing note ;  ' 

"Thk  Jackson  Harmsworth  Polar  Expedition. 

"A  letter  in  a  tin  is  buried  beneath  the  flat;  and  staff  under  these 
Stones.  Having  read  it.  please  replace  it,  and  send  a  copy  to  Mr.  Harms- 
worth.  Frederick  G.  Jackson.  Commanding  the  Exfiedltion." 
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I  shot  a  few  rotches  and  dovekies  for  the  pot.  There  are  no 
looms  here.  There  are  a  few  pieces  of  driftwood  (pine)  on  the 
shore,  which  we  reared  on  end  and  fixed  with  stones.  None  is 
recent,  and  all  were  considerably  above  present  high  water. 

After  having  lunch  we  cooked  some  johnny>cakes  at  a  drift- 
wood fire — ^the  first  fire  we  had  had  in  Franz- Josef  Land  away  from 
the  hut.  This  was  a  red-letter  day.  The  doctor  and  I  about 
midnio^ht  rlimbcd  tu  the  top  of  Cape  Neale  (about  700  feet  highi 
by  a  j^ory^e  on  the  eastern  side.  We  made  a  cairn  of  ^to^es  on 
the  edi^e  of  the  cliffs  above  our  camp,  concealing  among  the 
stones  a  note  placed  inside  two  12-bore  cartridi^e-cases. 

It  has  been  a  dense  fog  all  day  at  sea-level,  but  on  the  summii 
we  got  above  the  fog  and  found  there  the  sun  shining  brightly. 
The  effect  of  this  was  very  curious*  As  we  ascended  the  heavy 
mist  became  lighter  and  lighter,  and  gradually  the  soft  rays  of 
the  sunlight  made  themselves  manifest,  until  on  the  summit  wt 
were  literally  bathed  in  the  sun*s  refreshing  light.  There  were 
many  yellow  and  white  poppies  {fiapaver  nudicauie^  draba  ai/nna] 
in  blossom  and  a  few  saxifrages.  It  surprised  us  much  to  find 
these  flowers  here,  and  the  bright  bits  of  color  have  a  fifrcat 
charm.  There  is  now  no  ice-cap  immediately  above  the  ruiivN 
and  the  extensive  t1at  plateau  is  nearly  clear  of  snow.  I  founds 
quantity  of  fossii-wood  there,  showiiii^  the  grain  very  perfectly 
Some  (hirk  flinty  specimens  containing-  plant-remains  and  soni-- 
dark  stuft  that  looks  like  sinter.  I  shot  two  rotches  and  a  burgo- 
master gull  on  the  summit. 

Owing  to  the  dense  fog  near  the  sea  surface  I  could  see  vcn 
little  of  the  surrounding  country,  but  when  clear  I  shall  have  a 
splendid  view  to  the  west  and  northwest — in  fact,  all  round. 

I  intend  to  return  to-morrow,  if  clear,  and  take  bearings  and 
make  sketches,  and,  if  possible,  to  photograph  the  land  to  the 
west,  northwest,  and  north. 

During  lifts  in  the  fog  we  got  good  observations  for  latitude 
and  longitude — both  a.m.  and  p.m.  sights  for  the  latter. 

Fisher  has  f'nmd  six  plants  not  before  discovered  on  Franz- 
Josef  Land  on  Cape  Xeale,  and  a  new  fungus  or  mushroom  wiiu 
um])rella-nke  ril)s. 

The  southern  side  of  Cape  Neale  has  numerous  small  riil> 
spreading  along  the  lower  beach,  chiefly  derived  from  the  glacier 
There  are  patches  of  grass  of  small  extent.   In  one  place  where 
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the  grass  is  well  watered  there  is  a  carpet-like  stretch  of- verdure, 
and  among  the  grass  and  saxifrages  were  found  stillaria  in 
bloom,  but  only  six  plants.  In  no  other  spot  does  this  plant 
floiver.  Here  the  stillaria  is  smaller  than  usual.  Lusula  can- 
gesta  is  also  very  small  here,  /uncus  biglumis  is  liner  here  than 
at  other  stations  and  more  plentiful.  All  these  plants  are  con- 
fined to  a  space  of  twenty  square  yards. 

Saxtfraga  oppositi folia  is  much  scarcer  here  than  on  any  other 
spot,  and  is  not  pleiuiiul  on  any  of  the  three  most  weslcrn  capes 
(Capes  Grant,  Crowther,  and  Xeale).  There  is  more  on  the  sum- 
mit <.>f  the  cape  (700  feet)  than  on  the  beaches  below.  There  is 
no  a{)i>arent  reason  why  this  should  be  so,  as  similar  soil  is  to  be 
fouiul  nil  both  spots.  Confervac  L;row  sparinpfly  in  a  rill  and 
poo]  r»t  water  on  the  summit,  which  do  not  favor  the  growth  of 
any  phanerogams. 

July  2^t/i,  Wednesday. — I  sent  Armitage  with  Blomkvist  and 
Child  back  in  the  boat  to  Cape  Grant  to  bring  up  a  week's  pro- 
visions, as  we  are  running  short  of  many  things  and  shall  re- 
quire more  to  enable  us  to  round  Cape  Lofley.  They  left  about 
3.30  P.M. 

Fisher,  the  doctor,  and  I  then  ascended  Cape  Neale  by  the 
gorg^e.  We  made  a  cairn  of  stones  near  the  edge  of  the  cliffs  on 
the  western  side,  among  the  stones  of  which  we  placed  a  letter  in 
a  tin  tied  to  the  bottom  of  a  piece  of  drift-wood,  cut  into  the  form 
of  a  flag-staff  and  fastened  a  jack  to  it.  In  this  letter  I  stated  we 
three  had  been  engaged  in  taking  bearings  from  the  top  of  Cape 
Neale  and  in  making  sketches  of  the  country  to  the  northwest, 
and  that  we  had  discovered  a  cape  beyond  Cape  Lofley  to  the 
westward.    To-day  I  could  confirm  this  discovery. 

On  the  summit  of  the  cape  we  noticed  over  a  large  area  nar- 
row cracks  in  the  soil,  [)entagoiial  in  turm,  which  we  agreed  were 
pr<>l':il>ly  caused  by  and  correspond  to  columnar  pillars  of  basalt 
be !'      the  surface. 

N'ordenskjold  notircd  apparently  somewhat  similar  markings 
of  a  six-sided  charaeler  on  Cape  Clielyuskin. 

We  sketched  the  bay  between  Capes  Neale  and  Ludlow  and 
the  whole  coast  line,  and  took  bearings  of  all  noticeable  points. 
The  mist  lifted  sufficiently  for  us  to  do  this,  but  rendered  the 
land  beyond  Cape  Lofley  rather  indistinct.  We  could,  however, 
very  definitely  make  out  the  outlines  of  Cambridge  Bay,  which 
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was  full  of  ice.  The  land  to  the  westward  appears  to  be  one 
large  glacier  with  a  few  small  faces  of  rock  jutting  out  of  the 
coast  line  at  long  intervals.  Only  little  detached  ice  can  be  setn 
from  here  to  seaward.  I  measured  Cape  Xcale  to  be  700  feet,  ihf 
upper  250  feet  of  which  is  basalt.  I  photographed  the  cairn  and 
also  Cape  Crowther  from  the  top.  Found  a  very  old  seal's  skill! 
and  some  vertebrae  of  a  seal  on  the  plateau  of  the  summit  which 
I  am  preserving.  I  shot  a  few  dovckies  and  a  tringa*  when  up 
there. 

If  I  only  had  the  l\'ifi</:k'(iri/  now  I  might  push  a  long  way  to 
the  westward — what  a  chance  !    A  small  glacier  runs  down  l>c- 
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tween  the  cliffs  on  the  west  side  of  the  cape,  and  we  amused  our- 
selves by  bowling  stones  down  it  from  the  rocks  abt>ve.  The 
two  young  burgomaster  gulls  we  found  this  morning  had  escaj)e<i 
from  their  pen  in  the  night  and  were  found  swimming  on  the 
sea  when  we  turned  out  ;  we,  however,  recaptured  them. 

We  have  been  using  scurry  grass  {coclilcria  finest  rata)  as  salad 
during  the  last  month,  as  there  is  a  good  quantity  on  all  these 
capes.    Wc  find  it  excellent. 

*  Purple  sand-pip>er. 
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I  have  shot  four  purple  sand-pipers  here. 

The  land  to  the  westward  appears  to  be  more  Arctic  even  than 
to  the  eastward,  and  nothinj?  can  be  seen  but  glaciers  flowing  sea- 
ward from  very  high  land,  with  a  few  bare  faces  of  rock  jutting 
out  of  the  ice  like  nunataks,  and  all  but  comi)letely  overrun  by 
it.  No  beach  is  apparent  at  either  Capes  Ludlow,  Lofley,  or 
Mary  Harmsworth.  The  tide  flows 
cast  and  west  along  the  land  here,  but 
at  slack -water  no  current  near  the 
land  is  perceptible.  Bergs,  however, 
Is'o  off  to  the  southwest  at  a  distance 
from  shore. 

I  hope  ne.xt  summer  to  bring  the 
Wiudicard  round  here  if  it  should  be 

a  similar  season  to  this  as  to  this  ice. 
I  think  that  probably  in  another  week 

or  so  a  ship  could  pass  right  up  Cam- 
bridge Bay  by  the  bold  headland  to 

the  northward,  named  by  me  Cape 

Fridtjof  Nansen.   This  may  be  a  route 

to  King  Oscar  Land  by  ship,  if  such  a 

land  really  e.xists. 
Bearings  from  the  plateau  on  the 

summit  of  Cape  Xeale.    Highest  level 

(west  side)  : 
Altitude  700  feet  by  aneroid.  July  24, 

1S95,    Extreme  point  of  cape  west  of 

Cape  Lofley,  279°  (Cape  Mary  Harms- 

wnrth).    Point  of  Cape  Lofley,  280-^^  ; 

point  of  Cape  Ludlow,  287^*^ ;  throat  of  purple  sand-pu'er 

bay.  307°  ;  low  rock,  314^''  ;  west  ex- 
treme of  black  rocky  cape,  343^^ ;  east 

extreme  of  black  rocky  cape,  347 A°  ;  rock  in  northeast  point  of 
bay,  35  7  i"^;  Cape  Crowther,  125';  rock  in  bay  between  Capes 
Xeale  and  Crowther,  107^°. 

Cape  Mary  Harmsworth  is,  I  believe,  very  possibly  situated  on 
Gillis  Land,  said  to  have  been  sighted  by  Captain  Gillis  in  1707. 
Xordenskjold  evidently  believes  that  Petermann  had  no  justifica- 
tion for  placing  the  rather  mystic  Gillis  Land  in  its  present 
position.    This  point  ought  now  to  be  decided. 
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On  the  summit  paf>avcr  undkauU',  draba  alpina,  L.  ;  cochlearu 
affj^/iid,  stcllaria  sp.,  sa.vi/ra^a  opposit i/o/ia,  L.  ;  saxi/raga  ar- 
nu<7,  L.,  and  sa.x  i/rdt^d  rividaris  were  noticeable. 

July  2^thy  Tliursday. — Fisher  and  I  walked  round  to  the  we>:- 
ern  side  of  Cape  Xeale  to  see  if  the  young  glaucous  gulls  which 
yest<M  (lay,  from  the  top  of  the  cape,  we  saw  upon  a  pinnacle  u 
rock  half  way  up  the  cliffs  can  be  reached. 

After  a  difficult  and  rather  dangerous  climb  I  managed  to  reach 
the  pinnacle  upon  which  the  nest  was,  which  was  about  one  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  top  of  the  talus.   I  secured  three  young  ones, 
ap[)arently  all  belonging  to  the  same  nest,  but  this  had  been 
kicked  or  blown  away.   At  first  only  one  old  bird  was  to  be  seen, 
but  another  joined  it  after  I  had  been  there  a  time.    The  youcg 
ones  on  my  approach  retreated  to  the  extreme  of  the  crumblir.;' i 
edge  of  the  cliffs,  and  on  my  attempting  to  secure  the  third  i: 
overl)alanced  itself  and  fell  over,  and  I  all  but  followed  it.   It< : 
wings  were,  however,  apparently  sufficiently  developed  tosaveit 
from  fatal  consequences  by  paraeluiting  it  down  in  spite  of  it? : 
hundred-foot  tumble,  as  I  picked  it  up  on  the  ice-slope  below,  ap- 
parently uninjured.   The  old  bird  showed  great  boldness  on  my 
approaching  the  young  ones,  and  swooped  down  at  me  withu  a 
foot  of  my  face. 

I  shot  three  buntings  (two  young  ones  which  could  Hy  well  i 
and  an  old  cock)  as  specimens,  and  a  number  of  rotches  for  the  | 
pot.   There  are  no  looms  on  the  rocks  here. 

It  has  been  a  dense  mist  all  day  and  a  cold«  raw  atmosphere.  I 

July  26tlt,  Friday. — A  dense  mist  and  fine  rain  all  day,  chan^ 
ing  to  snow  in  the  evening.    A  heavy  swell  is  r(»lliiig  in  on  the: 
beach  from  the  southward.    Evidently  it  has  been  blowing  hardj 
in  that  direction,  but  it  hasn't  reached  here. 

We  could  do  very  little  here  to-day.  and  the  time  has  iK-cn 
chierty  spent  in  sorting  specimens,  smoking,  cooking  and  eatin:: 
our  meals.  I  hope  the  boat  will  soon  be  back,  as  I  am  anxiouiii  t-> 
push  c)n  to  Cape  Lofley. 

July  2jt/i,  Saturday. — Fisher  and  I  went  up  the  talus  on  the 
western  side  and  I  photographed  the  glaCicous  gulls*  eyrie  where; 
I  got  the  young  ones  on  Thursday. 

Armitage  returned  about  2  p.m.  in  the  whale-boat.  He  bad 
been  much  delayed  by  a  gale  from  the  south,  and  a  heavy  swell 
caused  by  it,  at  Cape  Grant,  and  had  to  wait  there.    Also  ice 
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coming  out  of  Gray  Bay  proved  trouble9ome.  They  brought  the 
week^s  provisions  and  also  various  other  articles  required.  The 
doctor  and  I  went  up  to  the  summit  of  Cape  Neale  in  the  after- 
noon to  fetch  the  prismatic  compass  •  stand  which  I  had  left  up 
there  in  the  hopes  of  the  mist  clearing  and  enabling  me  again  to 
take  bearings.  The  mist  to-day  is  very  thick  and  much  ice  lies 
off  the  land,  having  come  out  of  Gray  and  Cambridge  bays.  I 
intend  to  start  for  Cape  Lofley  to-murruw. 

The  doctor  came  to  me  after  the  return  of  tlic  boat  in  great 
glee,  and  extremely  delighted  with  himself  and  with  the  world  in 
•^^onoral,  to  tell  me  that  one  of  our  crew  has  "  made  himself  ill  by 
eatiii'^  t«)(.  much  and  has  a  temperature  of  102''.** 

He  had  e.xcited  great  wrath  by  taking  away  some  food  by  mis- 
take in  the  boat  belonging  to  the  doctor's  tent.  Hence  possibly 
his  diagnosis  of  the  cause  of  the  sickness  !  The  incident  caused 
much  amusement  and  laughter,  in  which  even  the  unfortunate 
patient  joined. 

July 28th^  Sunday— \  placed  the  following  letter  in  an  empty 
one-gallon  spirit  tin,  and  buried  it  under  a  cairn  of  stones  on  the 
site  of  our  camp : 

"The  j.\("KSONH.\RMSW(iR  III    Pdl.AR       X  1' KI)  111  i  >\. 

"The  boat  with  a  week's  provisions  havini;  letiinied  \r<\m  Caj)e  Grant, 
we  are  startinj:^  this  morning  in  the  Mary  Harnis7oorth  to  endeavor  to  reach 
Cape  Lx>fley.  We  have  aUu  discovered  a  cape  to  the  westward  of  Lotley 
whi<  li  we  may  proceed  to  before  returning.  We  have  establishcfl  two 
cairiis  coniaining  letters  on  the  suminii  (700  fi.  I)y  aneroid),  one  with  a 
union-jack  over  it.  And  also  a  cairn  with  a  union -jack  above  it,  and  a 
letter  la  a  tin  on  the  pointed  ridge  of  the  talus  looking  northwest  from 
here  (being  on  the  northwest  from  sky-line  of  the  talus  from  here). 
We  arc  all  well.  Pkkdkrk  k  G.  j  ackson. 

"Commanding  the  Expedition." 

We  left  Cape  Neale  about  11  a.m.  and  rowed  round  the  cape  to 
clear  a  lot  of  dritt-ice,  and  then  set  sail  across  the  bay.  After 
proceeding  some  distance  Cambridge  Bay  began  to  open  out, 
and  we  could  clearly  make  out  the  large  bold  headland,  Cape 
Fridtjof  Nansen,  with  pockets  running  up  on  either  side  forming 
a  prominent  cape.  r)n  the  northern  side  the  water  appears  to 
run  out  in  the  form  of  straits  connecting  Cambridge  Bay  with 
sea  to  the  northward. 
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At  4. 50  I'M.  we  passed  Cape  Ludlow,  which  is  merely  an  ice- 
covered  and  a  glacier-faeed  promontory,  with  upper  ridixes  of  a 
rock  showing  through  tlie  ice.  Landing  was  imj)f)sMi,ic  here. 
A  rough  sketch  was  made  of  it,  and  after  we  had  passed  it  some 
distance  I  took  a  phototrraphic  snap-shot  of  it.  We  had  gone 
through  much  ice,  and  as  we  sailed  on  towards  Caj)e  Lofley  it 
became  much  closer  and  our  progress— owing  to  it  and  the  wind 
freshening  and  the  whole  coast  being  glacier-faced,  rendering 
landing  impossible  and  ofTering  no  shelter — ^more  and  more  risk)'. 
At  9  P.M.  we  rounded  Cape  Lofley  and  ran  on  to  within  live  or 
si.K  miles  of  the  cape  west  of  it  (Cape  Mary  Harmsworth)  which 
I  had  first  definitely  seen  from  the  summit  of  Cape  Neale.  Be- 
yond it  lay  a  dense  bank  of  mist.  The  wind  had  now  increased 
to  nearly  a  moderate  gale,  and  the  ice  had  become  very  close, 
but  of  a  low  level  description  of  from  four  to  five  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  being  in  motion  we  had  many  very  narrow  escapes 
from  it.  We  had  taken  in  a  reef  in  the  lug-sail,  and  had  now 
continually  to  put  the  boat*$  head  up  into  the  wind  and  to  shake 
the  sail  to  avoid  gusts. 

Cape  Lofley  is  of  the  same  character  as  Cape  Ludlow,  with 
iusl  a  liule  more  r<»ck  showing  above  the  ice,  but  is  glacier- 
faced,  and  there  was  nowhere  where  it  was  possible  to  land,  still 
icNs  to  haul  a  boat  out. 

C\ipc  Mary  Harmsworth  appears  lo  be  very  similar  in  these 
respects.  Heavy  ice  lay  to  seaward  and  ahead  of  us,  and  had 
every  apfiearance  of  a  ti;^ht  pack  ;  the  wind  was  increasing  in 
force,  with  an  ugly  looking  sky  and  a  rapidly  tailing  barometer. 
Things  looked  very  threatening,  and  it  would  be  extremely  nasty 
to  be  caught  in  a  gale  in  our  cockle-shell,  especially  among  the 
ice  we  were  in,  which,  although  not  heavy  enough  to  break  the 
force  of  the  sea,  was  quite  suiiiciently  so  to  smash  our  boat  to 
match-wood;  the  whole  coast  was  faced  by  high  overhanging 
glaciers,  rendering  landing  impossible.  I  decided  to  try  and  get 
back  to  Cape  Neale,  which  was  apparently  the  nearest  spot  we 
could  land  upon,  and  to  wait  there  until  the  storm  passed  over 
before  proceeding. 

The  whole  coast,  reaching  from  the  throat  of  Cambridge  Bay 
to  as  far  as  we  could  see  to  the  west,  is  one  unbroken  glacier- 
face  with  the  tops  of  basaltic  rocks  jutting  out  of  the  ice,  with 
very  high  country  behind  it  (it  ai)i)cared  to  rise  to  about  two 
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two  thousand  feet).  A  more  utterly  desolate  scene  it  is  impos- 
sible to  imagine.  With  the  wind  rapidly  increasing,  glacier-face 
to  right  of  us,  and  ice  and  stormy  sea  to  left  of  us,  our  position 
was  becoming  very  uncomfortable.  Nothing  but  one  large  gla- 
cier could  be  seen  landward.  Cape  Mary  Harmsworth  appeared 
to  be  as  equally  ice-bound  at  the  shore  as  Capes  Lofley  and  Lud- 
low. We  estimated  that  Cape  Ludlow  is  distant  from  Cape  Neale 
seventeen  miles,  Cape  Lofley  from  Cape  Ludlow  thirteen  miles, 
and  Cape  Mary  Harmsworth  from  Cape  Lofley  fourteen  miles. 

At'ier  turning  our  boat's  head  routui  to  try  and  reach  safety 
at  Cape  Ncalc,  we  ran  with  the  wind  two  j)(>ints  on  our  port 
quarter.  We  threaded  our  way  among  the  ice,  often  narrowly 
escaping  collisions,  with  the  spray  breakinja^  over  us,  and  fre- 
quently ship|»irig  seas  over  the  weather  gunwale.  We  were  all 
of  us  drenched  to  the  skin  ;  and  a  snow-storm  coming  on  ren- 
dered it  difficult  to  see  Cape  Neale. 

x\t  10.30  P.M.  the  wind  increased  to  a  fresh  e:ale  and  occasionally 
to  a  strong  gale  in  the  crusts,  and  the  now  high  sea  caused  the 
boat  to  make  so  much  lee -way  that  weathering  Cape  Neale 
looked  very  improbable.  Things  had  now  begun  to  look  very 
nasty.  We  could  proceed  under  sail  no  longer,  and  there  was 
literally  nothing  for  it  but  to  try  and  weather  it  out  in  the  open. 
We  made  a  deep-sea  anchor  with  three  oars,  to  which  we  lashed 
the  ice-anchor,  and  with  about  twenty  fathoms  of  line  attached 
to  it  from  the  bows  brought  the  boat's  head  round  to  the  sea. 
The  sea  rapidly  increased  and  huge  breakers  threatened  to  swal- 
low us  up  at  every  moment.  They  rose  like  mountains  above 
our  heads,  and  each  one  seemed  about  to  engulf  us.  Snow  and 
sleet  continued  throughout  the  night,  and  we  could  not  see  the 
land  at  all.  It  was  bitterly  cold  and  we  were  very  tired  and  hun- 
gry, but  the  boat  required  such  constant  attention  in  ha  ! in  14  out 
seas  and  other  work,  and  there  were  such  difficulties  in  Llic  way 
of  getting  food,  that  taking  any  was  out  of  the  question. 

Thus  we  rode  out  the  night,  expecting  every  moment  to  go 
down.  The  cold  was  trying,  we  were  wet  to  the  skin,  litinger 
^va>  beginning  to  be  felt,  but  we  had  not  time  to  think  of  any- 
tning  but  bailing  out  our  craft  and  kee|)ing  her  head  up  to  the 
sea.  Every  one  was  more  or  less  cheerful,  although  one  or  two 
looked  very  much  concerned,  but  I  saw  no  fear  in  any  one's  face, 
and  all  obeyed  orders  promptly  and  without  offering  suggestions 
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or  advice,  which  on  such  occasions,  especially  when  promptitude 
of  decision  is  essential  to  safety,  would  be  particularly  trouble- 
some. 

The  barometer  fell  from  29.75  at  6  p.m.  to  29.65  at  9  p.m.,  and 
to  29.60  at  10  P.M.    (At  10  A.M.  it  had  stood  at  29.85.) 

Noie, — August  13th.   On  comparing  the  aneroid  we  find  it  Fcgistos 
siz-tenths  too  high,  making  39.60  equal  to  39.00. 

Ju/y  2gth^  Monday, — Matters  have  not  improved  in  the  least 
It  still  blows  as  hard  as  ever,  and  a  tremendous  sea  is  running 
with  often  very  nasty  cross-seas,  which  render  it  impossible  to 
properly  head  them.  We  are,  however,  still  afloat,  and  the  Marj 
Harmsworth  is  fighting  a  tough  battle  for  us ;  shipping  a  great 
deal  of  water  frequently,  but  by  incessant  bailing  we  get  her 
clear  again.  Three  or  four  times  we  have  been  rolled  nearir 
over  by  short  breakers  and  half  filled  with  water,  but  she  still 
keeps  up.  At  about  4  p.m.  a  lump  of  jagged  ice  got  foul  of  our 
sea-anchor  and  cut  it  adrift!  This  was  a  serious  matter,  t-': 
our  boat  was  even  less  under  control  than  before,  and  every- 
thing depends  on  our  breasting  the  waves.  Of  course  it  i>  quite 
impossible  to  recover  it  again,  and  w  e  have  no  means  to  rig 
another.  The  one  we  lost  was  a  little  too  light,  and  the  first  of 
the  usual  three  breakers  in  succession  often  washed  it  home  on 
us,  leaving  the  line  slack.  I  put  Blomkvist  in  the  bows  with  an 
oar  out  to  keep  the  boat's  head  straight,  and  Armitage  rigged 
the  jib  aft  of  the  mast  to  steady  her  and  to  give  her  stern*way 
to  lessen  the  force  of  her  meeting,  the  waves,  athough  it  in- 
creased our  drifting.  Armitage  and  I  relieved  each  other  in 
directing  the  boat's  course.  The  doctor.  Fisher,  Blomkvist,  and 
Child  bailed  her  out,  and  in  turns  did  duty  at  the  bow  oar. 

During  the  whole  of  this  our  second  day  we  onl}  got  one  or 
two  glimpses  of  the  land  through  the  snow  and  sleet,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  growiiii,^  more  and  more  distant,  but  what  part  of  the  • 
land  it  is  we  cannot  distinguish.  We  all  in  turns  try  to  jjet  a 
little  sleep,  but  it  is  out  of  the  question  with  the  seas  continually 
lu  eakinq^  f>ver  us  !  We  are  in  a  rather  uncomfortable  i>li.;.:lu. 
wet  through  and  through,  famishinp:  from  want  of  food  which 
we  are  unable  to  get  at,  and  chilled  to  the  bone ;  although, 
strange  to  say,  when  especially  on  duty  in  directing  the  boat's 
course  I  experienced  the  very  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  my* 
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self  awake,  and  once  or  twice  nearlv  dropped  off  in  spile  ot  my 
**t:lh.  Everything  we  possessed  is  drenched,  and  we  ourselves 
.:  e  nearly  exhausted  with  hunj^er,  cold,  and  want  of  sleep.  We 
also  worked  hard  all  the  time.  In  this  manner  we  spent  another 
night,  the  gale  still  howling  around  us  with  unabated  fury. 
Barometer  at  about  noon  read  29.40  (corrected  to  standard  at 
Cape  Flora  38.S0). 


CHAPTER  XV 


A  SPECTRAL  SKY  AND  PHANTOM  SHIP 

July  jof/i,  Tuesday. — The  gale  blowing  as  hard  as  ever,  but 
now  from  the  north  and  northwest,  with  constant  snow-storms; 
and  the  swell  and  cross-seas  very  high,  the  latter  being  often  very 
tumultuous,  constantly  nearly  swamping  us  with  volumes  oi 
water.    How  the  boat  kept  on  the  surface  is  a  wonder. 

Several  times  during  the  day  I  noticed  a  very  remarkable  ap- 
pearance in  the  sky  as  the  wind  brought  up  the  snow-storms.  It 
appeared  as  if  laths  of  wood  were  irregularly  distributed  over 
the  sky,  even  to  the  zenith,  wherever  the  nimbus  clouds  of  the 
snow-storm  covered  it.  On  the  northern  horizon  appeared  ihvtt 
poles  exactly  resembling  the  three  bare  masts  of  a  ship  with  the 
hull  iiidden  by  the  high  waves.  Tliese  masts  were  white  and  a' 
equal  distances  from  each  other  —  tjuite  suggesting  a  phant«>ni 
ship.  The  laths,  also  white,  appeared  siraight,  and  the  edy^es  ran 
})arallel  to  each  other.  They  all  were  of  a  uniform  breadth,  non- 
luminous,  and  entirely  suggested  inch  laths.  There  was  no  sua 
visible,* 

The  boat  had  now  become  very  heavy  and  deficient  in  bn<^v- 
ancy^  owing  to  everything  we  had  on  board  being  drenched  with 
water,  and  as  she  rolled  she  lopped  over  water  first  on  the  star- 
board and  then  on  the  port  side.  To  remedy  this  as  much  as 
possible  and  to  give  her  more  freeboard,  we  threw  overb<»ard 
several  articles  which  could  best  be  spared  and  were  heavy,  and 
so  lightened  her  considerably.  It  was  absolutely  necessary,  and 
we  sacrificed  all  we  could  i>art  with.  The  tiller  had  given  way. 
and  Child  made  another  from  a  harj)oon  slafl'.  Our  position  wa:^ 
very  precarious,  and  although  no  one  said  anything,  every  man 

*  I  have  ne\  er  been  able  to  obtain  an  explanation  of  this  phenomenon, 
neither  can  I  in  any  way  ofier  one. 
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felt  that  the  chance  of  life  was  exceedingly  small,  and  that  in  all 
hnman  probability  we  were  bound  for  the  lK)ttom.  One  or  two 
afterwards  remarked  that  they  thought  the  cairn  and  record  on 
Cape  Neale  would  be  the  last  news  any  one  would  hear  of  us. 

At  4  RM.  there  came  a  lull  in  the  gale,  which  was  now  from  the 
west-southwest,  and  the  horizon  partially  cleared,  showing  the 
nearest  land  very  dimly,  which  we  concluded  to  be  Cape  Grant ; 
but  it  was  too  far  away  (about  forty  miles)  for  us  to  be  at  all 
sure,  bearing  about  north-northeast  (true)  of  us.  Seeing  a  chance 
of  getting  out  of  it,  we  set  the  reefed  lug  and  jib,  and  determined 
to  try  and  run  down  to  it,  although  the  wind  was  still  very  strong, 
blowing  from  a  moderate  gale  to  a  strong  breeze. 

After  about  six  hours'  sailing,  fairly  racing  through  the  water 
at  fully  five  to  six  knots  an  htnir,  so  that  C(,)llisions  with  ice  were 
a  serious  danjj^er,  necesML.iUni;  niy  keeping  a  man  in  the  bows  as 
I'Hikoul,  we  readied  the  laud,  which  on  nearer  approach  jiroved 
lo  be  Cape  (irant ;  and  we  ran  round  to  the  northeast  side,  hoping 
to  find  it  suthciently  protected  by  the  headland  to  enable  us  to 
land  without  damaging  our  boat  or  drowninj^  ourselves.  She, 
however,  2:ot  nearly  swamped,  and  loose  ice  came  thnnijiing  in 
upon  her  with  the  sea  and  stove  a  plank  in  as  we  ran  for  the 
narrow  beach.  Owing  to  their  weakened  condition,  Armitage, 
the  doctor,  and  Child  all  got  duckings  in  getting  ashore ;  but  this, 
T  tinnk,  made  little  difference,  as  we  were  all  as  wet  as  we  could 
be  already.  We  at  last  got  everything  out  of  the  boat,  and  hauled 
her  up  on  the  very  narrow  beach.  We  were  all  of  us  more  or 
less  weak,  and  we  had  considerable  trouble  in  doing  this.  Blomk- 
vist  and  I  were  the  strongest  of  the  party,  but  we  didn't  feel  any 
the  better  for  our  late  little  entertainment  Two  or  three  were 
very  gr^jggy,  and  could  hardly  walk.  We  had  had  no  sleep  and 
nothing  to  eat  but  a  biscuit  or  two  each  since  leaving  Cape  Neale 
three  days  ago,  except  Child  and  I,  who  had  a  raw  dovekie  each, 
it  being  the  only  thing  in  the  way  of  food  reachable.  The  others 
I  could  not  induce  to  share  this  rough-and-ready  raw  repast,  but 
all  re})licd,  I  will  have  a  little  presently."  Before  the  lull  in  the 
.^alc  occurred  we  were  spe(nilating  upon  the  probability  of  having 
l<»  make  for  Novaya  Zeinlia  if  it  coiuinucd  to  tl!  i\  c  us  to  the 
southeast,  and  reckoned  (air  provisions.  We  have  had  an  ex- 
ceedingly near  squeak  for  it,  and  il  was  very  nearly  ta-ta  on  many 
uccasioas.    All  are  mightily  glad  to  be  on  lirm  ground  again. 
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On  landingrwe  each  had  a  nip  of  the  little  that  remained  of  our 
port  wine,  and  I  proposed  "The  health  of  the  Mary  Harm sivofih 
and  the  lady  whose  name  she  bears,"  and  coupled  Armitage*s 
name  with  it  His  nautical  knowledge  and  experience  was  of 
considerable  service  to  us.  All  my  fellows  have  behaved  ex- 
tremely well,  and  if  we  had  gone  to  the  bottom  would  have  done 
so  as  becomes  men.  We  found  all  our  spare  clothes  soaked  and 
all  our  property  dripping  with  water.  The  get<up  of  some  of  our 
party  after  attempting  to  change  was  most  ludicrous.  One  ap- 
peared without  breeches  but  with  a  very  damp  blanket  wrapped 
kiltwise  around  his  lower  person.  Another  presented  himself 
in  a  complete  suit  of  oil-skins  over  very  moist  undcrc  l<nhes ;  a 
lliird  in  a  long  oil-skin  coal — what  he  had  on  underneath  is  a 
secret  known  only  to  himself.  A  fourth  without  boots  but  in  a 
pair  of  cloth  moccasins,  and  in  my  leather  coat.  I  had  to  dis- 
pense with  underclothes,  as  they  w  ere  saturated,  and  wore  a  pair 
of  very  damp  breeches,  which  seemed  to  be  somewhat  drier,  next 
to  my  skin.  All  my  clothes  were  more  or  less  soaked.  Still,  a 
jollier  party  never  collected  in  a  cani|),  but  then  were  we  not 
heartily  glad  to  be  so  far  safe  after  our  battle  with  the  gale? 
Our  appearance  caused  great  amusement  and  endless  jokes.  We 
all  huddled  together  on  the  floor  of  our  little  tent,  and  slept 
soundly  until  midday  next  day  in  spite  of  our  wet  clothes  and 
the  cold,  as  it  was  snowing  most  of  the  time,  and  the  thermom- 
eter hovered  about  freezing-point ;  this  with  the  damp  air  and 
high  wind  made  it  a  bit  chilly,  especially  so  to  people  in  our  cir- 
cumstances. However,  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
we  had  made  a  successful  journey  and,  but  for  the  gale  blowing 
us  off  the  coast,  would  possibly  have  been  even  more  so  if  we 
could  have  got  through  the  ice  around  Cape  Mary  Harms  worth. 
I  hope  yet  to  have  another  try  if  the  weather  will  allow  us  and 
the  boat  is  not  too  much  damaged. 

The  cape  to  the  west  of  Cape  Lofley  I  have  named  after  Mrs. 
Alfred  Ilarmsworth,  "Cape  Mary  Harmsworth." 

The  bay  between  Caj)e  Mary  Harmsworth  and  Cape  Lofley 
after  Barton  Xordenskjold,  "  Nordenskjold  Bay." 

The  bay  between  Capes  Lofley  and  Ludlow  after  Carl  Wcy- 
precht,  "  Weyprcrht  Bay." 

The  glacier  reaching  from  the  west  side  of  Cambridge  Bay  to 
Cape  Mary  Harmsworth  after  Julius  von  Payer, "  Payer  Glacier," 
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who,  together  with  Weyprecht,  were  the  brave  discoverers  of 
Frans- Josef  Land. 

The  bold,  prominent  rocky  headland  at  the  head  of  Cam- 
bridge Bay  after  Dr.  Fridt jof  Nansen,  "  Cape  Fridt jof  Nansen.*' 

The  glacier  north  ot  Capes  Stephen,  Grant,  Cruwther,  and 
Ncalc  after  Lieutenant  Robert  E.  Peary,  U.  S.  N.,  the  well-known 
American  explorer,  **  Peary  Glacier." 

Ju/r  j/s/y  iWdnesday. — The  ^ale  is  blowinpf  very  hard  again, 
and  it  is  evident  that  we  had  seized  the  lull  in  the  storm  to  run 
in  in  the  nick  of  time.  We  turned  out  about  noon,  and  spent  the 
rest  of  the  day  in  spreading  out  our  clothes  and  trying  to  dry 
them,  but  the  moist  atmosphere  and  frequent  snow-storms  and 
sleet  render  this  very  difficult.  We  would  give  something  for  a 
fire  just  to  be  dry  and  warm  for  a  change.  The  swell  has  much 
increased,  and  is  breaking  heavily  and  thumping  heavy  ice  upon 
the  beach.  We  had  to  shift  our  tents  this  afternoon,  as  the  sea 
once  or  twice  washed  into  them.  Cape  Grant  on  this  side  is  a 
very  bad  place  for  a  camp,  as  there  is  very  little  space  upon 
which  it  is  possible  to  put  up  a  tent,  as  the  >liarp,  jaj^ged,  steep 
talus  runs  down  to  tlie  water's  edge.  The  |)oor  old  doctor  looks 
very  thin  and  haggard  ;  anutlier  day  or  two  of  it,  I  think,  would 
have  finished  him.  We  in  our  tent  ( l^lonikvist,  Armitage,  and  I) 
are  now  all  right  again — only  a  bit  stitf  ;  but  both  the  other  two 
l(X)k  hoUow-eyed  and  played  out,  and  small  wonder.  I  have  been 
engaged  in  writing  up  my  jotirnal  of  the  last  three  days. 

August  isiy  Thursday, — We  are  still  storm-bound.  We  spent 
the  day  in  drying  our  clothes,  etc.,  so  far  as  the  weather  will 
allow  us.  The  barometer  shows  indications  of  an  improve- 
ment. 

All  the  ice  has  now  cleared  out  of  the  bays  between  here  and 

Cape  Stephen,  and  many  largish  bergs  are  drifting  about  be- 
tween here  and  there.  .L;i  adually  passing  south  out  of  Nightingale 
NiiHid.    Mucli  ice  is  also  coniiiii(  down  the  channel. 

August  2d^  Friday. — There  is  less  wind  to-day,  but  a  heavy 
swell  is  still  running.  The  beach  is  much  encumbered  with  ice 
blocks,  and  at  present  it  is  (piitc  impossible  to  launch  the  boat, 
as  it  would  be  smashed  at  once. 

Armitage  and  I  walked  down,  or  rather  clambered  down,  to 
tht  depot  of  provisions  on  the  southeast  front  of  the  cape,  and 
added  various  provisions  which  we  can  spare  if  we  find  it  impos* 
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sible  to  attempt  to  round  Cape  Mary  Harmsworth  this  season, 
I  find  on  a  closer  examination  that  our  boat  is  much  damaged 
but  I  hope  that  we  may  fix  her  up  well  enough  to  try  it.  The 
provisions  may  come  in  for  some  unfortunate  castaways  or  for 
ourselves  some  time  or  other. 
The  depot  now  contains  in  a  sack  : 

Ham,  1 8  lbs.  Rump  Steak,  %  lbs. 
Mutton.  14  lbs.                 "    Sausage,  4  lbs. 

Beef,  14  lbs.  Cocoa,  \\  lbs. 

Butter.  4  lbs.  Pressed  beef,  4  lbs. 

Milk.  2  lbs.  Tea.  i  lb. 

Soup.  12  tins.  Sardines.  6  tins. 

Beef-tea.  6  tins.  Flour,  60  lbs. 

Above  this  depot,  which  is  carefully  covered  with  heavy  stones. 
I  left  a  jack  upon  a  seven-foot  bamboo  staff. 

August  jd^  Saturday, — heavy  swell  is  still  coming  in  upoii 
the  beach,  and  the  wind  is  blowing  very  fresh  from  the  easi- 
northeast.  We  are  getting  a  little  more  comfortable,  as  some  of 
our  clothes  are  now  dry,  this  being  the  fourth  day  we  have  been 
employed  in  getting  the  water  out  of  them.  My  guns,  too,  are 
much  occupyiiit!^  my  attention,  as  I  fear  the  salt  water  will  much 
damage  them,  and  1  am  very  particular  about  keeping  thera 
absolutely  clean  and  free  of  rust.  T  hav^e  no  belief  in  a  s|><  >rtsinan  ! 
who  nei^lects  his  i;uns.    The  weather  is  cold  and  (juite  overcast.  '■ 

August .////,  Sunday. — The  swell  now  shows  signs  of  going  down, 
and  the  wind  has  dropped  almost  entirely,  but, owing  to  the  heavr 
swell  that  is  pounding  huge  rounded  masses  of  ice  upon  the  shore, 
we  cannot  launch  the  boat  until  it  dies  down.  I  am  getting  rather 
tired  of  staying  here.  I  set  Blomkvist  to  calk  and  repair  the 
boat,  which  is  very  leaky,  being  much  strained  during  the  gale, 
and  has  a  plank  stove  in  and  three  ribs  broken. 

The  weather  has  much  improved,  and  the  sun  has  appeared 
to-day.  About  midnight  Armitage  and  I  climbed  the  talus  and 
shot  sixteen  loums  for  the  pot. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 
THE  STORM  SUBSIDES 

August  5,  /^/f  Monday, — ^The  swell  having  quite  subsided 
and  the  weather  looking  better,  I  decided  to  make  a  move  to  the 
Cooke  Rocks  between  here  and  Cape  Stephen  to  get  a  change  of 
scene.  After  cutting  a  road  through  the  stranded  ice^blocks  on 
the  shore,  we  launched  the  boat  at  7.30  p.m.,  and  started  to  row 
along  the  glacier-face,  keeping  out  of  harm's  way  from  falling 
ice,  towards  thef^e  rocks.  A  large  quantity  of  ice  has  come  down 
Nightinu^alc  Sound,  and  is  hanging  off  the  bay  and  towards  Cape 
Stephen,  and  numerous  bt'rj>s  are  driflin<;  with  it.  The  sun  has 
now  come  out,  and  lari^e  fragments  of  ice  are  constantly  break- 
ing off  the  glacier-face  with  a  noise  like  thunder,  causing  a  swell, 
which  reaches  for  a  long  distance  from  where  they  fall  into  the  sea. 
I  saw  to-day  a  large  berg  s{)bl  into  two,  and  the  two  portions 
topple  over  and  collapse  in  the  sea,  causing  a  swell  to  reach  for 
a  mile  from  where  it  happened.  It  was  a  very  fine  sight,  and 
one  incredible  to  the  uninitiated,  as  the  berg  a  moment  before 
looked  quite  the  embodiment  of  solidity;  a  second  or  two  later 
it  had  practically  disappeared. 

When  nearly  across  the  small  bay  we  saw  the  ice  rapidly  com- 
ing in  upon  us  from  the  east  with  the  westerly  running  tide. 
We  rowed  as  hard  as  we  knew  how,  to  avoid  being  caught  be- 
tween it  and  the  high  glacier -face,  and  after  a  stiff  struggle 
reached  the  rocks,  about  six  miles  from  Cape  Grant  and  four 
from  Cape  Stephen,  about  iz.30  p.m.  A  bay  about  four  miles 
deep  runs  up  between  the  Cooke  Rocks  and  Cape  Stephen,  en- 
tirely bound  by  glacier-face,  and  away  back  from  the  shore,  about 
a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half,  a  few  small  black  rocks  jut  out  of  the 
ice,  indicating  probably  the  original  limits  of  the  bay  beyond 
which  the  glacier  has  extended.  This  is  a  very  bad  spot  for 
hauling  a  boat  out,  there  being  very  little  shore,  and  the  rocks 
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run  out  into  the  water.  In  doing  this,  weakened  as  she  was  by 
the  gale  and  the  landing  upon  Cape  Grant,  she  now  got  very 
badly  stove  in  and  two  ribs  entirely  gave  way.  She  is  a  very  old 
boat,  and  many  of  her  timbers  are  quite  rotten  and  soaked  with 
water.    She  is  an  enormous  weight  and  fearfully  heavy  to  pull. 

We  temporarily  patched  her  up  as  well  as  we  could,  and  after 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  launched  her  again,  and  quickly  jumped 
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into  her  as  soon  as  she  was  in  the  water  and  rowed  for  all  we 
were  worth,  as  we  thought  she  would  sink,  to  a  narrow  strip  of 
sand  where  at  low  water  there  was  just  room  to  turn  her  over 
and  enable  us  more  thoroughly  to  repair  her.  This  we  managed 
to  do  without  mishap.  Ujion  a  raised  beach  (fifty  feet  above  the 
present  sea -level)  we  found  a  pine-tree  of  considerable  age, 
twenty  feet  long,  which  had  recently  been  turned  over — by  a  bear 
we  found  on  a  closer  examination.  Below  and  under  this  raised 
beach  we  f«nmd  an  exposure  of  sandstone  in  situ  containing  plant- 
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remains.  Above  the  raised  beach  is  the  talus,  runninii^  down 
from  the  basaltic  ch'ffs  (500  feet  hij^h  by  aneroid).  There  is  a 
fine  example  of  columnar  basalt  on  the  northeast  front  of  the 
cliffs.  I  took  photographs  of  the  sandstone  exposure  and  the 
cliffs. 

We  took  a  p.m.  observation  for  longitude  before  leaving  Cape 
Grant.  I  held  a  council  as  to  again  attempting  to  round  Cape 
Mary  Harmsworth,  but  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  now 
impracticable  under  the  circumstances.  There  is  every  sign,  too, 
of  the  short  summer,  if  such  one  can  call  the  season  that  passes 
for  summer  here,  coming  to  an  end.  The  sea,  too,  is  getting 
filled  with  ice,  much  having  come  in  from  the  east.  . 

August  6th^  Tuesday, — ^We  erected  a  cairn  of  stones  on  the  site 
of  our  camp,  and  in  a  tin,  attached  to  the  flag-staff  with  a  union- 
jack  upon  it,  we  left  the  following  letter  : 

"The  Jackson-Harmsworth  Polar  ExpKurrioN. 

"'August  6.  1896, 

"Six  members  of  the  Jackson- Harmswonh  Polar  Expedition  landed 
here  on  Aiic^ii;?t  6,  i<S95.  in  their  boat,  the  Mary  Harms^vorth,  having 
succeeded  in  exploring  the  northwest  coast  to  a  cape  west  of  Cape 
Lofl(  \ .  When  west  of  Cape  Lofley  we  met  with  much  ice  and  encoun- 
tered a  gale  of  wind  from  N.N.E.  We  weathered  it  out  in  the  open 
from  the  28th  to  9.30  I'.M,  of  the  30th  c)f  July  (with  a  sea-anchor,  etc..  but 
which  got  cut  adrift  by  ice  on  the  second  day),  wlieii  during  a  lull  in  tiie 
gale  we  ran  into  Cape  Grant,  distant  tlien  from  us  about  forty  miles,  where 
we  were  storm-bound  for  six  days.  We  intend  now  to  proceed  to  Cape 
Flora,  calling  at  Cape  Stephen  and  Bell  Island. 
"  Our  boat  is  much  damaged  and  leaks  badly,  but  we  are  repairing  hen 
•*  We  have  carefully  mapped  the  whole  coast,  and  laid  down  various  posi- 
tions by  astronomical  observations  taken  ashore. 

"  Frederick  G.  Jackson, 
*'  Commanding  the  Expedition.*' 

On  the  envelope  I  wrote : 

"  Please  forward  a  copy  of  this  to  Mr.  Harmsworth,  and  replace  this 
letter  in  the  tin." 

The  doctor  found  a  vein  of  lignite  about  three  hundred  feet 

above  the  sea,  and  in  situ,  composed  of  pressed  vegetable  matter. 
It  burns  freely,  and,  but  for  the  distance  from  Cape  Flora,  would 
be  useful  as  fuel.  I  found  a  simihir  lij^iiitc  to  the  north  of  Cape 
Richthofen  in  1895.    Also  fossiiifcrous  sandstone  under  the 
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basaltic  cliffs,  and  a  (juantity  of  very  fine  bituminous  shale,  which 
burnt  fiercely.  Plant-remains  were  very  distinguishable  in  the 
sandstone.    Fisher  found  some  specimens  of  poti  iitilla  here. 

These  rocks  were  unnamed  by  Leigh  Smith,  and  the  bay  on 
the  northeast  side  is  likewise  neglected.    I  sent  Fisher  and  tht 
*  doctor  to  the  top  of  the  glacier  to  make  sketches  of  the  rocks  and 
bay  and  to  take  a  few  bearings  with  my  prismatic  compass.  The 
rest  of  us  spent  most  of  the  day  in  repairing  the  boat. 

We  made  a  fine  fire  of  the  large  pine-tree  we  found  on  the 
raised  beach  and  further  dried  our  still  damp  clothes.  That 
drift-wood  was  a  perfect  God-send  !  We  took  a  p.m.  observation 
for  a  longiuidc.  I  counted  seventy-three  bergs  in  the  sea  on 
here.    Some  are  a  good  size  and  of  all  shapes. 

On  the  raised  beach,  fifty  feet  above  sea-level,  Fisher  found 
about  a  dozen  plants  of  potoitilla  on  a  dry,  sandy  soil,  clo<e  to 
the  crumbling  edge.  There  are  nineteen  species  of  plants  here, 
but  potentilla  and  sagina  are  the  only  notable  ones. 

August  jth,  Wedmsday, — ^Armitage  took  a  meridian  observa- 
tion for  latitude  to-day. 

To  the  staff  of  the  flag  on  the  cairn  I  tied  an  empty  .450  Henry 
Express  cartridge-case  plugged  with  a  bullet  containing  the  fol- 
lowing note : 

*'J|i£  Jackson-Harmsworth  Polar  Expedition. 

August 

"  A  letter  is  concealed  within  a  tin  tied  to  the  foot  of  this  flag-staff  un- 
der the  stones.  Please  make  a  copy  of  it,  which  forward  to  Mr.  Hams^ 
worth,  and  replace  the  original. 

Frederick  G.  Jackson, 
"Commanding  the  Expedition." 

Having  finished  repairing  the  boat  it  to  p.m.,  we  packed  up 
and  set  out  across  the  bay  for  Cape  Stephen,  where  we  arrived 
at  midnight.  We  had  a  moderate  breeze  fmm  K  X  E.  the  j:-^  at- 
er  part  of  the  way,  but  after  getting  under  the  land  it  died  down, 
and  we  had  to  take  in  the  sails  and  row  as  usual.  Wind  has  not 
favored  us  on  this  journey. 

We  landed  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  point  in  a  sandy  cove, 
and  found  an  excellent  spot  for  a  camp  near  the  beach.  After 
having  some  food  we  walked  round  towards  Baxter  Bay,  Fisher 
and  Dr.  Koettlitz  going  with  us  to  do  some  botanizing  and  geol- 
ogizing.  Fisher  tells  me  it  is  a  very  good  spot  for  his  department, 
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as  all  specimens  that  he  has  obtained  elsewhere  are  present  here. 
There  is  a  g^ood-sized  bay  running  in  about  four  miles  between 
here  and  the  last  camping-place,  surrounded  by  glacier-face,  with 
the  tops  of  rocks  jutting  out  of  the  ice  like  nunataks  at  some  dis* 
tance  back  from  the  glacier-face,  showing  the  original  dimensions 
of  the  bay.  The  country  behind  is  high  and  entirely  ice-covered, 
and  is  wild  and  desolate  looking  in  the  extreme. 

Cape  Stephen  has  a  large  exposure  of  rock.  There  is  at  least 
one  old  raised  beach  one  hundred  feet  above  the  present  sea- 
level,  and  a  talus  from  the  rocks  averaging  five  hundred  feet. 

Looms,  ruichcs,  dovekies,  mullymokes,  and  glaucous  gulls  have 
younpf  in  their  nests  on  the  cliffs. 

Bloiiikvist  obtained  three  of  the  latter  from  a  nest  this  even- 
ing, to  replace  those  drowned  durinjr  the  i^ale       Cape  Lotlcy. 

On  the  southeastern  side  there  are  more  plant  species  than  on 
any  other  cape,  the  only  al)sentee  beinq;  pleuropogon.  The  west- 
ern side  of  the  cape  is  extremely  barren.  There  is  a  corrie  on 
this  side  from  which  run  numerous  rills  over  a  flat  beach  bare  of 
vegetation.  The  summit  of  the  cape  is  a  plateau,  free  from  snow 
on  its  southern  half.  A  starved  lichen  and  moss  here  and  there 
represent  the  plant  life  there. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  cape  is  a  thaw  v .  iter  pool  120  yards 
long  by  60  yards  wide,  and  at  its  southern  9^  is  a  spongy,  mossy 
depression,  such  a  spot  as,  Fisher  tells  me,  eriophorum  might  be 
looked  for,  but  was  absent.  Cyperacea  are  also  absent.  £ven 
juncus  biglumis  and  Insula  congesta  prefer  the  higher  bank  above. 
Potentilla  is  much  more  luxuriant  than  elsewhere  in  this  part  of 
Franz-Josef  Land. 

August  Sth,  Thursday, — We  took  p.m.  observations  for  longi- 
tude, and  then  Fisher,  Armitac^e,  and  I  ascended  Cape  Stephen 
on  the  southwest  side,  and  after  a  luird  and  rouj^h  climb  reached 
the  summit,  upon  the  highest  ])oint  of  which  we  erected  a  cairn, 
and  left  a  record  in  a  tin  among  the  stones  at  the  top  of  it. 
The  altitude,  by  sextant  observation,  of  Cape  Stephen  is  792 
tect. 

The  flat,  st(jny  summit  was  partially  clear  of  snow,  but  the 
temperature  was  liox  ering  about  freezini^  -  point,  and  the  snow 
bad  a  frf)zen  crust  upon  it.  A  strong  wind  was  blowing,  render- 
ing it  decidedly  cool  in  spite  of  the  sun.  I  saw  a  fox  on  the 
plateau,  but  it  was  too  wary  to  let  me  get  within  shot  of  it.  X 
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took  bearings  of  all  the  important  landmarks  within  sight,  and 
made  sketches  of  the  various  coast-lines. 

On  returning  to  camp  I  ascended  the  talus  and  shot  twenty- 
seven  looms  for  our  larder. 

Dr.  Koettlitz  found  a  portion  of  an  old  reindeer  horn,  half 
buried  in  mud  twenty-five  feet  above  the  present  sea-level,  show, 
ing  that  reindeer  once  lived  upon  these  islands,  but  uiih  ihc  ad- 
vance of  the  ice-sheet  now  covering  them  have  died  out.  Mr. 
Leitjfh  Smith  found  an  old  horn  upon  Cape  Flora  in  iSSi,  and  we 
also  found  another  on  the  same  cape.  The  doctor  has  als'»  f'>und 
the  liead  and  skeleton  of  a  bull  walrus  about  the  same  height 
above  the  sea  here. 

The  weather  has  been  very  pleasant  to-day — clear  and  sunny, 
with  a  cold  westerly  breeze.  We  erected  a  cairn  on  the  south- 
west point  of  the  cape,  at  the  foot  of  the  talus,  on  a  raised  beach 
about  seventy  yards  from  the  shore,  over  which  I  placed  a  union- 
jack  on  a  bamboo  staff,  and  within  a  tin,  concealed  among  the 
stones,  the  following  letter  and  the  cards  of  the  crew  of  theJftin 
Harmsworth  : 

"  The  Jackso.n  Harmsworth  Polar  Expedition. 

August^,  1 59$. 

"  Six  members  of  the  above  expedition  landed  here  at  1 1  p.m.  on  August 
7,  18^,  in  their  boat  the  Mary  Harmsworik,  having  returned  from  explor- 
ing  the  west  coast  to  a  cape  twelve  miles  to  the  west  of  Cape  Lofley.  A 
strong  gale  overtook  us  at  that  point,  and  we  1ay<to,  attached  to  a  sea- 
anchor,  from  July  38th  till  the  evening  of  July  30th,  when  a  lull  in  the 
storm  enabled  us  to  make  Cape  Grant,  then  forty  miles  to  the  northeast 
of  us»  which  we  reached  at  9.30  p.m.  Here  we  were  storm-bound  for  sii 
days. 

"  To-day  we  ascended  Cape  Stephen,  upon  the  highest  point  of  the  sum- 
mit of  which  we  have  erected  a  cairn,  leaving  a  record  in  a  tin  among  tfae 
stones  at  the  top. 

"  We  intend  to  proceed  to  Bell  Island  en  route  for  Cape  Flora  to-mor- 
row. 

"  Frederick  G.  Jackson, 
"  Commanding  the  Expedition. 

We  have  erected  cairns,  upon  which  we  have  placed  union-jacks.  and 
records  within  tins,  on  all  the  capes  between  here  and  Lofley  (Lofley  and 
Ludlow  excepted,  as  upon  them  landing  is  impossible  owing  to  their  be- 
ing surrounded  by  a  glacier-face). 

"  Please  send  a  copy  of  this  record  to  Mr.  Harmsworth,  replacing  the 
original." 
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To  the  flag-staff  above  the  stones  of  the  cairn  I  tied  an  empty 
.450  Henry  Express  cartridge-case,  containing  the  following : 

*'  The  Jackson- Harmswo&tu  Polar  Expedition. 

August  8.  iSc)?. 

"A  letter  contained  within  a  tin  is  conteaied  among  the  stones  at  the 
top  oi  this  cairn  at  the  foot  of  the  tlag-stalT. 

"  Fkkdkrick  G.  Jackson, 
"  Commanding  the  Expedition." 

There  are  a  few  pieces  of  drift-wood  (cliieHy  [)ine)  on  Cape 
Ste|)hen  of  considerable  age.  Some  are  far  above  the  present  sea- 
level  No  particular  aspect  of  the  cape  appears  to  be  favored 
mere  than  another. 

The  doctor  found  here  a  bed  of  hard  calcareous  sandstone 
under  the  raised  beach  near  sea-level.  This  bed  is  in  situ^  and 
contains  plant  -  remains,  in  which  the  stems  and  leaves  can  be 
plainly  seen.  The  doctor  also  obtained  a  piece  of  black  lignite 
Up  the  talus  at  an  altitude  of  about  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea,  composed  of  plant-remains.  On  the  surface  is  noticeable  a 
fan-shaped  leaf,  possil)l>  (ginkgo.  Both  he  and  Fisher  have  been 
most  energetic  in  making  examinations,  collecting  for  their  re- 
spective departments,  and  so  far  as  possible  the  various  speci- 
mens have  been  labelled  on  the  spot. 

Augt4St  gtk,  Friday. — Took  a  meridian  altitude  of  sun  for  lati- 
tude, and  a  p.m.  observation  for  longitude  to  mean  with  yester- 
day*s.  We  then  struck  camp  and  loaded  up  the  boat.  While  so 
engaged  large  quantities  of  ice  began  to  come  down  Nightingale 
Sound,  driving  fast  with  the  tide  and  current.  We  took  some 
food,  and  waited  for  it  to  drift  clear.  The  ice  opening  a  little, 
we  at  last  started  for  Bell  Island  at  8.30  p.m.,  havinp:  an  e\<  iiini>- 
race  with  the  moving  ice  ;  and  after  some  hard  rowing  maiKii;^  d 
to  get  clear  of  it  without  mishap.  We  then  .set  the  sails  for  an 
hour  or  two,  but  tlie  boat  drifting  away  very  much  to  leeward, 
we  were  afraid  <>f  being  driven  out  to  sea  again.  To  avoid  this 
uc  lowered  the  sails  and  set  to  work  to  pidl  ai^ainst  a  consid- 
erable swell  coming  in  from  the  northeast,  which  took  all  the 
way  "  out  of  her,  and  made  rowing  very  hard  work  indc*  d. 
The  weather  was  very  tliick,  rendering  any  land  indistinguish- 
able the  greater  part  of  the  time. 

At  4.15  A.M.  we  reached  the  end  of  the  long  spit  upon  which 
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Leigh  Smith's  hut  stands  on  Bell  Island,  but  had  to  row  all 
round  it  and  up  £ira  Harbor,  which  was  now  clear  of  all  but 
detached  cakes  of  ice  from  five  yards  to  fifty  yards  in  diameter, 
to  find  a  place  suitable  for  landing. 

Landing  near  the  hut  was  out  of  the  question,  owing  to  the 
shore  all  round  being  bordered  by  a  glacier-face  from  six  to  ten 
feet  in  height,  and  the  ice  extending  back  to  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  yards  from  it.  This  had  evidently  not  been  here  in 
Mr.  Smith*s  time. 

August  toth,  Saturday, — ^After  having  some  dinner,  Armitagre 
and  I  walked  up  to  Lci^jh  Smith's  hut.  After  a  careful  search 
we  found  two  litis  naikcl  upon  the  wall.  (These  tins  had  not 
especially  attracted  our  atteiuii)n  on  our  previous  visit,  as  we 
supposed  that  they  liad  been  so  lived  to  hold  lights.)  One  con- 
tained a  record  of  the  wreck  of  the  FJrtt,  and  was  deposited  in 
September,  1881  ;  and  a  second  tin  contained  a  letter  addressed 
to  Ricliard  Neale,  M.D.,  and  a  second  record  written  by  Mr. 
Leij^li  Smith.  (I  had  liecn  told  that  the  letters  were  deposited  in 
a  small  cask  ;  therefore  we  did  not  expect  to  find  them  in  ti'  - 
The  only  keg  in  the  hut  we  opened  on  the  previous  visit,  but 
found  nothing  in  it  at  all.) 

I  copied  the  first  record  (that  of  1881),  and  replaced  it  in  ex- 
actly the  same  condition  and  spot  as  I  found  it.  It  ran  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  The  Eira  got  nipped  by  the  ice  on  the  21st  of  August.  about  a 
mile  east  of  Cape  Flora*  and  went  down  before  many  things  could  be 
saved.  All  hands  got  safely  to  the  south  side  of  Cape  Flora  and  built  a 
house,  as  the  ice  was  too  much  packed  to  allow  them  to  go  to  Eira  Harbor. 

"  We  intend  to  pass  the  winter  at  Cape  Flora«  and  in  the  next  summer 
try  to  get  down  to  Novaya  Zemlia  in  the  boats. 

"If  we  are  not  able  to  get  away  we  must  wait  where  we  are  for  the 
chance  of  a  vessel  coming  to  our  relief. 

"  Cape  Flora  is  about  ten  miles  east  of  the  house  in  Eira  Harbor. 

(Signed)  "B.  Leigh  Smith. 

"  Animus t  31,  iSSi. 

"  P.S. — We  are  very  sliort  of  provisions,  and  cannot  hold  out  for  more 
than  a  year,  even  with  the  help  of  walrus,  bears,  and  birds." 

It  was  wrapped  in  medic. il  <jiled  silk  within  pieces  of  paper, 
and  the  whole  enclosed  in  a  small  mustard-tin  and  tied  up  with 
a  piece  of  string. 
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The  second  tin,  containing  a  record  dated  June  14,  1882,  by 
Leitjh  Smiili  aiui  Dr.  Xcalc's  letter,  1  carried  away  to  send  to  the 
writers  by  the  ship  next  summer. 

We  camped  on  the  beach  about  one-third  of  the  way  up  Eira 
iiarbor,  which  was  the  nearest  spot  to  the  hut  upon  which  we 
could  pull  our  boat  out.  The  rest  of  the  shore  of  the  s[)it  was 
ice-faced.  The  western  entrance  of  the  harbor  would  make  a 
good  winter  harbor  for  a  ship,  but  I  would  not  take  her  far  in 
or  she  might  not  get  free  in  the  summer,  or  at  all  events  not 
oQtil  very  late. 

I  shot  two  red-throated  divers  on  a  pond  of  thaw-water  about 
half  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  camp.  I  got  them  to  the  bank  by 
embarking  in  one  of  the  end  sections  of  the  canvas  boat.  We 

are  repairing  the  small  dingy,  which  is  lyintr  by  the  hut,  and 
intLiul  to  take  her  to  Cape  Flora  to  send  back  to  England.  She 
ha>  a  timl)er  split  from  stem  to  stern,  and  leaks  like  a  sieve.  A 
bear  has  clawed  a  large  hole  in  the  larij^cr  lioat  near  the  beach, 
and  in  addition  it  is  frozen  down  and  fuli  of  ice. 

I  took  bearings  of  all  the  prominent  points  of  the  country  to 
be  seen  from  here,  and  made  sketches  for  my  maps. 

The  flag-staff  on  the  top  of  the  hut  had  been  much  gnawed 
by  bears,  showing  how  deep  the  snow  must  have  laid  to  enable 
them  to  walk  on  to  it.  There  is  still  a  quantity  around  un- 
melted,  and  an  extensive  flat  of  deep  snow  about  seventy  yards 
to  the  southeast  of  the  hut.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this, 
except  by  the  extreme  depth  of  the  drifts,  as  it  gets  the  sun  all 
twenty-foui  liuurs,  and  it  is  only  a  few  feet  above  sea-level. 
Here  there  is  a  wide  stretch  of  raised  beach  unsuitable  for 
vcj^ciation,  e.\cepting  certain  low  forms  in  the  numerous  pools 
of  thaw-water.  Stunted  and  starved  plants  of  fifteen  species 
1  >ntiaue  to  maintain  an  existence  wherever  there  is  sulhcicnt 
soil. 

Copy  of  second  record  by  Leigh  Smith : 

**Cai'e  Flora,  ten  miles  E.  of  Eika  ilARBOR. 

**Jum  14,  1882. 

'■  We  all  got  through  the  winter  very  well  and  not  uncoiiifortablv.  No 
scurvy  and  no  ?;erioii?;  illness.  We  killed  and  have  eaten  tluii\-l()ur 
bears  and  tweni) -loiir  u<driis.  and  about  two  thousand  live  hundred  looms. 

"The  boats  are  all  ready  to  start  for  the  south. 
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"  The  ice  broke  up  yesterday,  but  we  have  to  get  some  walrus,  bears, 
and  looms  to  make  up  a  sufficient  stock  of  provisions. 
"  We  must  go  where  the  open  water  takes  us.  but  shall  try  for  Nova 

Zembla  in  preference  to  Spitzbergen. 

"  We  had  no  very  cold  weather  until  after  Christmas. 

•'  There  was  plenty  of  water  in  October,  and  navigation  seemed  to  he 
possible  up  to  Christmas.  Bay  ice  formed  all  the  winter,  but  it  constantly 
broke  up  attain,  and  it  was  not  until  the  3d  of  March  that  it  froze  into  a 
solid  mass  and  formed  a  land  fioe  .six  or  seven  miles  wide. 

"Walrus,  male  bears,  and  foxes  were  about  all  the  winter. 

"There  has  been  a  large  water  to  the  south  ever  since  the  beginning  of 
May  and  so  far  as  we  can  sec  to  the  west. 

"  Birds  began  to  come  back  in  February. 


Max. 

MiN. 

Mean 

Highest 

Lowest 

I88I 

October  .   .  . 

14.8 

+3.1 

+8-95 

47 

—  11 

November  .  . 

+4.3 

-6.86 

-1.25 

29 

—22 

December  .  . 

+15.13 

-5.55 

+4.79 

31 

-24 

1882 

January  .    .  . 

-21.5 

-29.9 

-25.7 

-4 

-43 

February    .  . 

—20.4 

-331 

—26.7 

+25 

—43 

March     .    .  . 

+4.74 

-7.5 

-1.4 

+  24 

-43 

April  .... 

-h57 

-8.33 

-1.25 

+23 

-16 

May  .... 

- 

+28.25 

+  15.15 

-I-21.8 

+36 

0 

"  —43  was  the  lowest  tcm[>erature  that  any  of  our  thermometers  would 
show.  Wo  had  much  stormy  weather,  wind  mostly  easterly  until  the  2oih 
of  May.  Since  the  22d  of  May  it  has  been  blowing  from  the  northwest, 
and  yesterday  we  had  a  wliole  gale." 

The  above  record  was  unsigned,  but  in  Mr.  Leigh  Smith's 
handwriting^. 

The  altitude  of  the  rock  of  l^^cll  Island  is  nine  hundred  and 
thirty-eitj^ht  feet,  and  the  rot  ks  on  Mabel  Island  seven  hundred 
and  fortv-seven  feet,  both  b\  sextant  observation. 

.lugiist  nth,  Sunday, — About  i  a.m.  Armitage,  Kisher,  and  I 
pulled  over  to  Mabel  Island  to  explore  it.  It  is  a  far  more  suit- 
able spot  for  a  house  than  that  up^n  which  the  Init  stands  on 
Bell  Island.  There  is  about  a  mile  of  a  level  raised  1  )each  stretch- 
ing £rom  the  cliffs  to  the  sea,  and  several  large  ponds  of  water  (one 
about  five  feet  deep  in  ])laces)  fed  by  the  snow  melting  in  sum- 
mer.  There  is  also  a  fair  amount  of  vegetation,  and  it  is  well 
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protected  from  northerly  winds  on  the  southeast  side  of  the 

cliffs. 

1  luund  a  very  old  walrus  skeleton  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
froin  the  present  sea-beaeh,  and  I  shot  a  cock  diver  (red-throat- 
ed) and  a  young  one  on  one  of  the  ponds.  No  other  diver  was 
to  be  seen,  so  the  cock  was  apparently  left  to  act  as  nursery- 
maid It  is  a  good  spot  botanically.  I  could  see  no  signs  of  the 
oars  said  to  have  been  placed  on  the  glacier  by  the  £ira  party  in 
i88e.  Facing  south,  with  high  rocks  to  moderate  the  northerly 
winds,  there  is  here  a  suitable  beach  for  an  improved  flora.  In 
three  hours  Fisher  found  more  forms  than  on  the  other  capes 
we  have  landed  upon  and  examined,  including  the  most  rare  and 
beautiful  little  grass,  Pleuropogon  Sabini,  Br.,  originally  discovered 
on  Melville  Island  by  Sir  Edward  Sabine,  and  afterwards  on  the 
other  islanrls  in  that  region,  but  not  in  Grinnell  Land,  Green- 
land, or  Spitzbergen. 

PU'uro/>o^on  is  the  only  g^enus  peculiar  to  the  Aretic  regfions. 

There  are  other  plants  of  some  interest  here — viz.,  Luzitla  ajin- 
pLStrts^  var.  congcsta  Lcj.,  F.  glabra  (typical  L.  congesta  is  found 
in  Greenland  and  Grinnell  Land,  but  not  in  Melville  Island  or  in 
Spitz  bergen). 

This  was  found  on  Cape  Stephen  and  on  Cape  Neale  also. 

Saxifraga  stellaris^  L.  v,  vwipara  is  here,  but  although  the 
soil  is  apparently  as  suitable  as  that  of  Cape  Gertrude  and  Cape 
Stephen  it  is  very  stunted.  This  plant  is  very  rare  in  Greenland, 
where  it  has  been  seen  between  70°  and  75^  north  latitude  on  the 
east  coast  by  Sabine.  On  the  west  coast  it  was  found  by  Brown  at 
Jaeobshavn  and  at  E<;edesminde  by  Nares's  E.xpedition  (Hart), 
and  Taylor  found  it  on  the  Kickerlinc  Islands  in  Cumberland 
Gnlf.  In  Spitzbergen  it  is  not  rare.  All  the  above  localities 
are  in  much  lower  latitudes  than  the  Franz -Joseph  Land  po- 
sitions. 

We  got  back  to  camp  about  5  a.m.  and  had  dinner  (that  of 
AuLTiKt  loth)  and  turned  in. 

We  had  breakfast  at  2  p.m.,  and  I  then  walked  up  to  the  Eira 
House  (this  name  is  printed  in  large  letters  over  the  door  in 
pencil)  and  had  everything  securely  fastened  up.  I  hung  the 
key  of  the  inner  door  up  on  a  nail  inside  the  porch  and  tightly 
secured  the  porch  door. 

I  left  in  the  house  14  lbs.  of  beef,  2  lbs.  of  pressed  beef,  4  lbs.  of 
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coffee,  2  gallons  of  spirit,  and  3  lbs.  of  sausage,  in  case  of 

gt-nry  on  some  future  occasion. 

Ai  S.  50  I'.M..  Ii:ivini^  luaili-d  up.  we  startt^d  10  pull  throtigh  Eira 
Harbor  for  Cajic  I'lora,  a^  the  sea  is  l)ecominir  daily  mure  ice- 
cnc  iinibered  than  I  cpiite  hke,  and  seems  to  be  increasing. 

.Vs  there  was  ^nly  a  li;<lit  easterly  breeze  we  could  not  sail. 
We  tound  a  reef  stretching  right  across  the  southern  eutraoM 
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and  rcachini;  from  the  point  of  a  spit  on  Mabel  Island  to  a  short 
spit  on  Bell  Island.  In  the  centre,  however,  we  found  a  channel 
with  about  four  feet  of  water,  through  which  the  tide  was  running 
fast  south.    It  was  low  water. 

We  met  with  a  good  deal  of  ice  off  the  entrance  to  Gunter 
Sound,  and  on  nearing  Cape  Flora  we  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
with  it  as  the  tide  was  running  rapidly  west,  moving^  it  along 
very  fast,  and  our  boat  being  old,  much  damaged,  and  leaking 
badly,  and  with  two  boats  in  tow,  would  not  stand  one  touch; 
with  it.   She  also  was  fearfully  heavy,  making  rowing  against 
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the  tide  very  tough  work.  She  had  too  much  in  her  for  us  to 
pull  her  out  on  the  ice  without  unloading,  which  takes  time,  and 
as  a  rule,  when  it  is  necessary  to  pull  a  boat  out  on  to  the  ice  to 
avoid  being  crushed  by  it,  it  has  to  be  done  at  a  moment's  notice 
and  smartly. 

When  off  Capt^  Flora  we  rowed  hard  for  the  nearest  [joint  of 
the  land  to,  avoid  beint^  cut  off  by  i'  <  .  and  managed  to  reach  it 
to  the  west  of  the  point  near  the  gla(  ilt.  Here  we  had  to  wait 
for  an  hour  to  allow  the  pack,  which  was  ^(rinding  along  the  land, 
to  open  and  the  tide  to  slacken.  I  landed  and  walked  to  the  top 
«  f  the  ridge  to  see  the  condition  of  the  ice  in  the  bay,  and  find- 
it  was  there  more  stationary,  being  out  of  the  tideway,  I 
returned  and  succeeded  in  piloting  the  boat  round.  We  landed 
near  Eira  Cottage  at  7.30  a.m.  (of  August  12th).  The  weather 
has  been  very  foggy  all  night. 
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BACK  AT  THE  HUT 

August  12,  Monday. — ^We  found  that  the  ice  off  Cape 
Gertrude  and  the  bay  between  Cape  Flora  and  there  had  broken 
up,  only  a  little  remaining,  but  the  sea  to  the  east  and  south  was 
full  of  drifting  ice,  and  the  water  space  between  here  and  BeU 

Island  is  now  much  ice-encumbered.  All  the  ice-foot  at  Flag- 
staff Point  has  disappeared,  leaving  the  rocks  bare,  showinji:  a 
strikiiii^r  (lifFerence  in  the  ai)i>caran(  c  here  between  this  year  and 
la^t.  1  am  told  by  Hey  ward  thai  the  ti:ale  at  the  end  of  July 
washed  it  away.  To  jnd^e  by  this  season  I  am  nut  at  all  sure 
that  Aii'^^jusi,  as  has  hitherto  been  assumed,  is  a  better  month  for 
reaching  Franz -Josef  T>and  than  tlu*  end  of  June  or  during  July. 
Auj^ust  was  a  bad  month  last  year,  and  the  sea  is  rapidly  be- 
comincf  now  as  ice-blocked  as  it  was  then,  although  during  June 
and  July  the  sea  was  comparatively  ice-free,and  on  June  21.  i^^:. 
Leigh  Smith  found  open  water  reaching  eighty  miles  south  ut 
Cape  Flora. 

During  the  end  of  July  the  fjords  north  discharge  large  quan- 
tities of  ice  into  the  sea  to  the  south  of  Franz*Josef  Land,  and 
probably  the  Kara  Sea,  too,  breaks  up  towards  the  end  of  July, 
pouring  out  masses  of  ice  west .  along  the  southern  shores. 
During  May,  June,  and  July  there  was  a  great  preponderance 
of  winds  from  north  to  northeast  and  from  north  to  W.S.W., 
which  tend  to  blow  the  ice  off  the  land  and  to  clear  the  western 
portion  of  the  Barents  Sea*  During  the  first  four  days  of 
August  sixty  hours  wind  was  recorded,  averaging  a  force  of 
nearly  four  (Beaufort  s  notation)  from  southeast  and  E.S.E.. 
which  have  a  contrary  efl'ect  (Table),  were  rc^;i.stcrcd  al  Cape 
Flora,  perhaps  accounting  for  the  sea  becoming  ice-blocked. 

*  Sec  tabic  in  Appendix. 
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We  got  up  to  the  hut  at  8  a.m.  and  cooked  some  "  dinner.**  It 
took  us  eleven  and  a  half  hours'  hard  rowing  to  come  from  Bell 
Island,  and  as  we  had  only  had  some  cheese  and  a  little  grilled 
oatmeal  (we  had  been  out  of  biscuits  and  some  other  things  for 
some  days),  which  we  had  unsuccessfully  tried  to  make  into 
cakes  but  the  result  was  a  mass  resembling  very  dirty  sawdust, 
we  were  quiu  ready  for  dinner."  We  then  turned  in  at  lo  a.m. 
and  had  breakfast  at  5  p.m. 

Everything  has  apparently  been  going  on  well  during  our  ali- 
sence,  and  Hey  ward,  the  Governor  of  Northbrook  Island,  has 
acquitted  himse  lf  very  satisfactorily.  His  Excclk*ncy  looks,  how- 
ever, very  much  out  of  repair  about  the  scat  of  his  trousers,  and 
as  if  he  and  soap  and  water  were  not  on  speaking  terms.  He  has 
done  very  well,  though. 

.\fter  breakfast  we  carried  up  the  remainder  of  our  gear  from 
ihe  beach,  and  straightened  things  up  generally. 

We  have  had  a  rather  risky  and  adventurous  journey,  but  a  suc- 
cessful one  from  every  point  of  view. 

1  should,  however,  have  liked  to  have  rounded  Cape  Mary 
Harmsworth  and  have  seen  where  the  coast  goes  to  round  the 
corner.  Next  summer,  in  the  Windward^  I  hope  to  do  this,  at 
least,  however.  Still,  this  one  will  be,  I  think,  a  recorded  journey 
among  Arctic  boating  expeditions.  We  have  reached  the  farthest 
northwest  limit  yet  attained  here,  and  have  had  the  good  luck  to 
\^  able  to  go  considerably  farther  even  than  Mr.  Leigh  Smith 
uas  able  to  do  in  a  steamer  in  two  years. 

We  have  mapped  the  whole  coast  and  have  discovered  fresh 
coast-lines  both  to  tiie  west  of  Cape  Lofley  and  in  Cambridge 
Bav. 

We  have  landed  upon  and  explored  all  the  headlands  between 
lape  Flora  and  our  limit,  which  no  one  has  landed  upon  before, 
and  have  taki  ii  astronomical  observations  for  latitude  and  longi- 
tude npon  them. 

We  have  taken  meteorological  observations  throughout  the 
j 'Umey,  and  have  made  valuable  collections  of  all  kinds.  I  fear 
that  our  boat  will  never  be  able  to  go  on  a  similar  trip  again,  for 
besides  Ix  ing  very  old,  with  very  rotten  timbers  in  many  places, 
"^he  had  such  a  mauling  during  the  gale  and  since  that  she  is 
1  a  very  bad  condition  and  leaks  like  a  sieve,  and  owing  to  her 
Id  condition  I  fear  cannot  be  repaired  effectively.   She  does 
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not  sail  well  close  to  the  wind  and  makes  an  awful  amount^ 
leeway. 

The  boating  season  here  is  certainly  over  now.  The  wi 
have  now  got  back  to  the  winter  quarter,  £.N.£.  and  eas' 
stead  of  the  summer  northwest.  The  days  have  got  very 
the  weather  generally  unsettled ;  and  the  sea  is  now  very  m 
ice-encumbered. 

With  a  steamer  or  even  a  large  wooden  launch  we  could 
done  much  more,  and  a  lot  of  good  work  might  be  done 
by  wintering  with  a  steamer,  or  having  a  launch  of  such! 
mansions  as  would  stand  bad  wcalhcr  with  comparative 
ty.    It  is,  however,  a  dangerous  coast  for  any  kind  of  c: 
but  especially  for  a  small  open  boat  like  ours  only  u 
sail.  IIm 

There  is  a  i^reat  deficiency  of  anvthinj^  approaching  a  h 
and  the  whole  country  is  glacier- bound,  preventing  any 
bility  of  landing  except  at  long  intervals,  whcrt^-  rocky  capes  ^ 
out  through  the  ice-cap,  and  even  there  it  is  often  very  dii 
to  find  a  suitable  bit  of  beach  to  land  upon.    A  steamer  I 
greater  speed  might,  however,  run  for  shelter  to  such  plac 
Gray  and  Cambridge  Bays,  or,  if  there  is  not  too  much  ice, 
weather  out  a  gale  in  the  open  with  comparative  safety,  wh 
in  the  case  of  an  open  boat  it  is  more  than  even  betting  th; 
goes  to  the  bottom. 

We  had  a  wonderful  escape  at  the  end  of  July,  and  I 
think  it  is  possible  for  the  expedition  to  have  a  closer  shav< 

We  find  on  comparing  the  aneroid  we  had  with  us  wi 
standard  mercurial  barometer  at  the  hut  that  it  registe 
tenths  too  high,  making  an  increase  of  three*tenths  since 
on  July  TTth.    This  had  something  to  do  with  letting  us  i 
the  little  entertainment  we  had  at  the  end  of  the  month  ofE 
Loflcy,  as  we  had  confidence  in  a  high  glass  such  as  we 
had,  being  unaware  that  it  showed  nearly  half  an  inch  mor 
it  did  a  fortnight  before. 

We  have  been  away  a  month  and  four  da  vs.    We  met 
contrary  winds  and  calms  both  on  our  outward  journev 
returning,  and  for  every  mile  we  sailed  we  certainly  ji 
four,  J 

The  following:  are  the  weightsof  the  crew  of  the  Mary  Hi 
worth  taken  before  starting  and  on  our  return  : 
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Armitage.  . 

Fisher  .  .  . 
Dr.  KoettUu 

Child   .    .  , 
Hiomkvisi 
F.  G.  Jackson 


July  loth 

1S2  lbs.  (=13  si.) 
159  lbs.  (=  1 1  SI.  3  lbs.) 
176*  lbs.  (=12  St.  ^  lbs.) 
171  lbs.  (  =  12  St.  3  lbs.) 
207  lbs,  (=14  St.  1 1  lbs.) 
i93i  lbs. (=13  St,  III  lbs.) 


August  1 2th 

174  lbs.  (  =  12  St.  6  lbs.) 
163  lbs.  (=11  St.  9  lbs.) 
176^  lbs.  (  =  12  St.  8^  lbs.) 
I  55  lbs.  (=11  St.  I  lb.) 
202  lbs.  (=  14  St.  6  lbs.) 
i8«  lbs.  (=1331.  6  lbs.) 


Child  is  the  only  one  of  us  who  has  lost  considerably  (16  lbs.). 
He  had  apparently  failed  to  pick  up  as  fast  as  the  others  after 
our  splash  off  Cape  Lofley. 

Armitage  and  Blomkvist  pull  good  strong  oars.  All  are  good 
fellows. 

On  looking  at  the  maps  on  our  return  I  find  we  must  have 
been  within  a  few  miles  of  the  mysterious  Gillis  Land,  if  it  exists 
at  all  by  righl  in  these  latitudes,  and  Cape  Mary  Harmsvvorth  is 
possibly  upon  it.  Nordenskjold  evidently  consid(M-s  that  Peter- 
mann  had  no  right  to  place  it  where  it  is  now  marked  on  the 
charts.  Its  position  has  evidently  been  altered  on  some  maps 
to  (it  in  with  the  supposed  direction  of  the  coast-line  of  Leigh 
Smith's  discoveries. 

The  ^rass  Fisher  found  upon  Maliel  Ishmd  (Pieuropogon  Sa- 
biuii),  which  is  found  nowhere  in  the  world  except  on  the  Parry 
Islands,  and  sparingly  on  one  or  two  others  of  the  Arctic  North 
American  Islands  and  on  the  east  coast  of  Xovaya  Zemlia,  is  a 
most  interesting  discovery,  and  may  throw  light  upon  the  vexed 
question  of  the  distribution  of  plants. 

Geology,  according  to  Etheridge,  points  to  a  chain  of  islands 
stretching  over  the  pole  from  Franz -Josef  Land  towards  the 
Parry  Islands.  Is  this  evidence  in  support  of  it?  Hardly  with  a 
deep  sea  to  the  north. 
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THE  GUN  IN  FRAN^JOSEF  LAND  AND  GAME  LIST 

Having  returned  safely  from  a  journey  that  nearly  ended  fa- 
tally for  us,  I  may  here  pause  and  give  some  account  of  the  sport 
of  Pran2-Josef  Land.  It  was  serious  sport  for  us  at  times,  as  our 
larder  and  our  welfare  depended  upon  our  fresh  meat  supply, 
which  I  look  upon  as  a  valuable  ally  to  keep  at  bay  that  scourge 
of  the  Arctic,  scurvy.  Without  fresh  meat  we  should  have  had 
to  fall  back  upon  tinned,  with  the  great  risk  of  taking  ptomaines 
into  our  systems  and  so  contracting  scurvy.  I  never  tolerate  ■ 
the  waste  of  game  anywhere  where  I  have  any  control  over  the 
matter,  and  in  Franz-Josef  Land  I  never  allowed  life  to  be  taken  , 
for  the  sake  of  sport  alone.  I 

The  larger  annn;il  life  in  Franz-Jf)sef  Land  is  not  j^reat  so  t'ar  | 
as  species  is  concerned.    We  shot  duriny^  our  first  twelve  months  , 
there  over  sixty  bears  ;  in  the  second  year  twenty-five,  and  the  . 
last  year  only  twelve  (two  when  sledging),  showing  that  we  had 
greatly  reduced  their  nnnil)ers.    And  I  think  that,  even  in  a 
country  so  rich  in  animal  life  as  Franz- Josef  Land  is,  ii  would 
be  a  question  of  only  a  few  years  to  kill  out  all  the  larger  game 
there. 

Walruses  we  found  to  be  fairly  plentiful,  but  not  in  the  num- 
bers that  they  once  existed  in  Spitzbergen  and  elsewhere,  and  I 
more  than  doubt  if  it  would  pay  steam  whalers  to  visit  Frans- 
Josef  Land  to  take  them.  It  most  certainly  would  not  for  more 
than  two  years  in  succession. 

Of  saddle-back  seals  we  saw  exceedingly  few ;  likewise  also 
the  ground  seal.  The  ringed  seal  oj*  floe>rat  of  the  whalers  was 
the  most  plentiful,  and  upon  the$e'  bears  chiefly  depend  there 
for  existence.  Of  course  they  have  no  mercantile  value,  owiog 
to  their  small  size  and  the  difficulty  in  taking  them  in  num- 
bers. Of  the  right- whale,  Balana  mystketuSy  we  saw  no  example 
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throughout  our  stay  in  the  north,  although  they  have  undoubt- 
edly existed  in  the  sea  to  the  south  of  Franz -Josef  Land,  for  old 
bones  were  found  by  us,  some  above  the  altitude  of  fifty  feet 
above  present  sea  -  level ;  which,  allowing  for  the  rising  of  the 
land  or  the  retreat  of  the  sea  at  the  rate  of  one  foot  in  a  hundred 
years,  would  give  the  age  of  those  bones  as  at  least  five  thousand 
years. 

The  probable  reason  for  the  absence  of  the  mysticetus  to  the 
south  of  Franz-Josef  Land  is  that  its  principal  food — the  "rice- 
food,"  as  the  Scotch  whalers  call  it  —  is  not  present  in  these 
waters.    The  sea,  too,  is  a  very  shdllow  one. 

Narwiials  were  seen  on  two  or  three  occasions  only  in  small 
numbers,  and  two  shoals  of  white  whales  twice. 

We  never  saw  any  hnners,  bottle-noses,  or  any  other  species  of 
whale  besides  those  I  have  mentioned.  Reindeer,  although  they 
once  lived  upon  Franz-Josef  Land,  have  now  ceased  to  exist 
there.  By  the  advance  of  the  ice-sheet  the  few  survivors  were 
doubtless  driven  as  their  last  refuge  to  such  spots  as  Cape  Flora 
and  Cape  Stephen,  where  the  high  rocks  keep  back  the  ice  and 
the  scanty  grasses  and  lichens  in  front  of  the  rocks  kept  life  in 
them  until  bears,  disease,  or  starvation  ended  their  days.  On 
both  of  these  capes  we  discovered  old  reindeer  horns,  and  Mr. 
Lei^^h  Smith  found  an  old  antler  upon  Cape  Flora  on  his  second 
voyage  in  the  liira. 

We  found  a  few  blue  foxes,  but  very  few,  and  these  were  so 
very  wary  that  none  were  shot,  althoui^h  one  voun^  one  was 
captured  alive  upon  Cape  Grant,  and  kept  in  a  pen  for  a  few 
days.  I  tried  all  manner  of  devices  in  the  shape  of  traps, 
snares,  and  even  spring -guns  to  secure  them,  but  without 
success. 

Of  bird  life  to  replenish  our  larder,  looms  were  our  great  stand- 
by. These  useful  sea-birds  were  found  nesting  upon  most  of  the 
capes  along  the  south  coast,  and  afforded  us  a  pleasant  change 
from  the  rather  tough,  flavorless  bear-meat.  The  rotche,  or  little 
auk,  also  exist  in  considerable  numbers,  and  there  are  besides  a 
few  **  dovekies." 

A  few  Brent  geese  were  shot  and  three  eider-ducks.  The 
former,  although  oec a.^ioiially  seen  in  some  number.s.  owing  to 
their  wariness  were  not  easily  bagged,  and  it  was  indeed  a  feast- 
day  when  we  had  one  for  dinner. 
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Besides  these  birds  there  were  kitti wakes,  glaucous  gulls,  ful- 
mar petrels,  ivory  •  gulls,  snowy  owls,  and  Richardson's  skuas, 
which  could  have  been  included  under  the  heading  of  game  had 
necessity  required  it,  but  our  friends,  the  loom  and  the  bear,  al- 
ways protected  them  from  it. 

It  was,  however,  to  bears  we  chiefly  looked  to  -stock  our  larder, 
and  an  occasional  bear-hunl  gave  us  some  diversion.  I  always 
allowed  two  or  three-  dogs  which  showed  some  aptitude  for  btar- 
hunting  to  run  loose  during  the  winter,  and  had  one  dog,  "Xim- 
rod,"  tied  to  a  rough  kennel  outside  the  hut.  These  dogs  would 
get  on  the  track  of  a  bear  on  the  floe  and  set  up  a  barking ; 

Nimrod  would  take  up  the  chorus,  and  thus  let  us  know  what 
was  going  on. 

One  of  my  men  and  I  would  then  set  off  in  chase  with  our 
rifles,  and  guided  by  the  cry  of  the  dogs  stumble  through  the 
mist  and  darkness  over  the  floes.  After  proceeding  a  mile  or  so. 
gradually  the  noise  would  become  more  and  more  distinct,  and 
some  dark  objects  jumping  around  a  large  yellow  one,  from  which 
proceed  loud  hisses  and  snarls,  would  appear  in  sight. 

A  halt  is  then  calk-d  to  enable  us  to  recover  our  wind  aitci  ihe 
rough-and-tumble  pursuit. 

The  bt-ar  in  the  meantime  has  been  engaged  in  making  rushes 
at  the  dugs,  one  of  which,  with  his  tail  tucked  between  his  leg- 
and  looking  as  if  he  had  seen  things  he  would  gladly  forget,  runs 
up  to  where  we  are  standing. 

We  then  separate  and  advance  from  opposite  points  until  with 
in  about  ten  yards  of  our  game,  my  rule  being  to  approach  the 
animal  until  the  outlines  of  his  head  could  be  distinctly  made 
out.  He  appears  to  be  a  little  undecided  as  to  whether  to  charge 
us  or  to  beat  a  retreat ;  but  a  dog,  taking  advantage  of  his  in- 
decision and  encouraged  by  our  presence,  makes  insolent  re- 
marks almost  in  his  ear,  and  the  bear  dashes  round  to  retaliate 
At  tlie  same  moment  two  shots  ring  out,  and  poor  Mr.  I^ear  rol!> 
over  dead,  with  at  least  one  bullet  in  his  brain.  One  of  us  then 
returns  to  the  hut  to  bring  out  a  sledge  party  to  haul  him  in 
We  drag  him  into  a  canvas  hut  reserved  for  bear  skinning  durini; 
the  darkness,  and  remove  his  skin  and  blubber,  and  cut  up  the 
carcass  into  convenient  joints.  The  dense  atmosphere  caused  by 
the  rising  steam  in  the  intensely  cold  air  suggests  a  laundry  in 
full  swing. 
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Shooting  walruses  with  the  modern  hard-hitting  rifles  is  a 
comparatively  simple  matter.  The  two  rules  necessary  to  be 
followed  are:  (i)  Shoot  them  in  the  head,  and  (2)  take  precau- 
tions to  prevent  them  sinking  on  being  struck  dead,  as  nine 
times  out  of  ten  they  will  do  so.  The  best  plan,  if  feasible,  is  to 
harpoon  them  hrst,  and  to  follow  this  up  with  a  bullet  in  the  head. 

It  was  a  common  sight  in  Franz -Josef  Land  to  see  an  ice- 
piece  covered  with  what  looked  in  the  distance  like  a  number  of 


"  .NIMROI)  "  UN  BEAR  GUARD 


black  leeches,  which  on  nearer  approach  proved  to  be  walruses 
lying  sleeping  and  idly  drifting  with  the  tide  or  current. 

The  Lee-Metford  rifle,  with  the  nickel  -  covered  government 
bullet,  I  found  particularly  effective  with  walruses,  one  bullet 
only  being  necessary  to  knock  the  head  all  to  pieces.  On  one 
occasion  a  walrus  charged  us  when  upon  a  small  ice-piece,  and 
the  only  portion  of  his  head  which  presented  itself  to  me  as  a 
target  was  the  nose  and  tusks  with  its  mass  of  hard,  heavy  bone 
lying  in  front  of  the  brain.  One  shot,  however,  from  my  Lee- 
Metford  between  the  tusks  with  the  nickel-covered  bullet  killed 
the  animal  dead. 

For  bears  I  always  used  a  soft-nosed  bullet. 

Walruses  in  the  water,  especially  bulls,  are  apt  to  be  dangerous 
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antagonists,  being  pugnacious,  and  seem  to  have  a  natural  love 
of  fighting.  Esquimaux  and  walrus  hunters  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  them.  I  have  known  a  cow  walrus  with  a  calf  *'go 
for  "  a  boat,  and  with  its  strong  tusks  rip  open  the  bottom,  ren- 
dering it  necessary  to  hurriedly  haul  it  out  upon  the  ice  to  pre- 
vent its  sinking  and  drowning  the  occupants.  Their  attacks,  too. 
are  frequently  quite  unprovoked.  f  )n  the  ice,  however,  they  art 
harmless  if  there  be  space  for  an  active  man  to  move  around 
A  large  i)ull  walrus  weighs  as  much  as  two  thousand  pounds; 
the  cows  are,  however,  much  smaller. 

The  general  impression  that  the  Lee-Metford  bullet  passes 
through  bone  without  fracture  I  found  to  be  quite  fallacious; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  quite  pulverizes  bones  struck  by  it,  and 
only  on  one  occasion  did  I  find  it  drill  a  hole  through  bones  with- 
out very  extensive  fracture,  and  that  was  in  the  case  of  the  right 
lamina  of  the  atlas  of  a  walrus.  With  our  doctor's  kind  help  we 
traced  the  course  and  noted  the  injuries  inflicted  by  over  two 
hundred  bullets,  and  we  could  always  tell  at  once  by  the  condition 
of  a  bone  wound  if  it  was  caused  by  a  bullet  from  a  Lee-Metford 
or  by  a  Henry  rifle  by  the  far  greater  injuries  caused  by  the 
former. 

Tn  experimenting  with  the  regulation  government  rifle  and 
Cordite  ammunition,  I  discovered  the  interest  in  fact  that  oatj 
have  a  great  stopping  effect  upon  bullets  fired  by  it,  by  slewing 
the  bullet  broadside-on  after  entering  a  sack  of  oats  a  very  shon 
distance.  My  shots  were  fired  at  the  short  range  of  thirty 
yards. 

I  found  that  in  the  case  of  flesh  wounds  the  entirely  nickel- 
covered  bullet  gives  insufficient  shock,  and  consequently  is  defec- 
tive in  stopping  power.  Such  bullets  as  the  "Tweedie'*  or  the 
many  varieties  of  the  soft-nosed  ones  "  mushroom  '*  sufficiently 

to  overcome  this. 

Harpoon-guns  are  useful  in  taking  walruses,  especially  the 
light  shoulder  gun  with  a  small  harpoon  and  strong,  tine  line.  ' 
such  as  are  used  for  killinsj^  porptuses.    I  recommend,  however,  a 
breech-loadinu;^  instead  <>f  a  muzzle-loading  action,  and  the  usual  ' 
steel  split-ring  shackle  on  the  harpoon  requires  replacing  with  a 
twisted  copper  wire  one. 

A  hand-harpoon  or  two  of  the  Norwegian  pattern  should  also 
always  be  carried  with  detachable  staves. 
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A  strong  boat,  a  few  flensing -knives,  a  steel,  a  tomahawk, 
and  spare  line,  to  which,  of  course,  must  be  added  the  Lee-Met- 
ford  rifle  and  nickel-covered  bullets,  and  the  equipment  for  tak- 
ing walruses  is  complete. 

For  taking  seals  a  rifle  and  seal-clul)  are  the  only  Lhiiij^s  re- 
quired ;  but  a  hunting-sail  mounted  on  a  mimaiure  sledge,  sinular 
to  that  used  by  the  Esquimaux,  is  useful  for  stalking  them  on 
the  ice.  This  is  easily  made  with  a  i)icce  of  pure  white  cotton  or 
linen  and  two  or  three  pieccN  of  w«>od. 

For  all  the  various  species  of  Arctic  birds.  No.  2,  No.  5,  and 
No.  8  shot  will  he  found  useful. 

Loom  shooting  gives  excellent  practice  for  driven  feathered 
game. 

Behind  the  hut  on  Cape  Flora  rise  high  basaltic  cliffs  to  a 
height  of  1300  feet,  with  a  steep  talus  of  600  feet  of  broken-down 
debris  from  the  rocks  with  a  sparse  covering  of  grasses,  mosses, 
lichens,  and  other  Arctic  plants. 

To  the  rocks  as  April  closes  the  looms  return  to  sun  themselves, 
and  later  on  to  lay  their  eggs  and  rear  their  young. 

It  was  my  practice  when  shooting  for  the  pot  to  ascend  the 
talus  about  two-thirds  of  the  way,  and  wait  with  my  gun  for 
birds  Hying  round  or  coming  in  from  the  sea.  I  abstained  from 
going  up  to  the  top  during  the  nesting  season  in  order  to  avoid 
killing  hen  birds,  the  cocks  being  more  generally  on  the  wing. 

In  the  autumn,  when  it  was  necessary  to  kill  a  large  number 
within  a  short  time,  I  climbed  to  the  summit  under  the  rocks. 
Looni>  are  very  fast  flyers  and  strong  on  the  wing,  and  when 
coming  down  in  front  of  a  breeze  one  has  to  be  very  (jui(  k  wiUi 
the  gun  or  they  arc  out  of  siiot  in  a  second.  Excellent  sport  it 
is.  and  <m  a  tine  sunny  day  most  enjoyable,  with  a  panoramic 
hir(r>-eye  view  of  the  point  of  Cape  Flora,  the  ice-covered  sea, 
with  its  bergs  and  fantastic  hummocks  spread  out  at  one's  feet  ; 
and  away  to  the  westward  Cape  (irant  rises  from  the  sea.  with 
the  white  glaciers  beyond  Bell  Island,  Cape  Stephen,  and  Mabel 
Island  shining  in  the  sunlight. 

One  rapidly  becomes  expert  with  these  birds.  (Jn  one  occa- 
sion, being  challenged  by  a  comrade,  I  took  a  hundred  in  succes- 
sion, and  succeeded  in  bagging  ninety-two  of  them.  Of  the  re- 
mainder six  fell  wounded  into  the  sea,  which  we  had  agreed  to 
count  as  out  of  bounds ;  two,  I  think,  I  missed.   They  fly  straight, 
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although  very  fast,  and  consequently  are  not  hard  to  hit.  They 
will,  however,  sometimes  carry  away  a  lot  of  shot. 

We  quite  satisfied  ourselves  that  bear's  liver  may  be  very  in- 
jurious, producing  violent  headache  from  five  to  six  hours  after 
takinjr  it. 

1  had  a  quantity  of  the  Hver  that  hatl  affected  us  bottk-fl  up  in 
spirit,  and  <>n  my  return  to  England  submitted  it  to  ProfesN)r 
Vauj^han  Harley  for  examination,  to  wiiom  I  am  much  indebted 
for  the  following  report : 

Watery  and  alcoholic  extracts  of  liver  had  no  action  on  mice  when 
subcutaneously  injected. 

**  Two  mice  subcutaneously  inoculated  with  i  c.c.  each  of  etherial  cx> 
tract  died  three  days  after ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  if  not  accidental. 

"  A  dog  and  guinea-pig  given  some  watery  extract  bad  no  ill  results. 

"  The  quantity,  being  so  small,  had  to  be  economized  ;  and  what  is  left 
is  now  being  examined  for  any  ptomaine  or  other  reaction.** 


GAME  LIST 


Date 

1894 
Aug.  17 

29 


30 


Sept.  8 


Game 


Golden 
Plover 

He-bear 


She-bear 
She-cub 


Walrus 


He-bear 


Locality 


Lat.  70^ 
30  N. 
50^  30'  E.L, 
To  south 
of  Franz- 
Josef 
Land 
To  south 
of  Franz- 
Josef 
tand 

Cape 
Barents 

Cape 
Barents 


Distance 


30  yards 

60  yards 

30  yards 


Reuarks 


50  yards 

70  yards 
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Was  shot  by  ^aclcson  flyioe 
round  the  ship.  Preserved' 

the  skin.  1 

One  shot  behind  left  shouidcr. 
one  in  forearm.    Rao  fortjl 
yards  and  fell  on  tlie  floe.   Bf  1 

Jackson. 

Shot  in  the  water  from  the  ship. 
The  mother  had  two  shots— 1 
one  in  neck  and  one  in  base! 
of  skull.     By  Jackson  and' 
Armitage. 

One  shot  in  nedc.  At  ona 
sank.  Sporting  .303  rifle.  By 
Jackson. 

One  shot  in  neck  (base).  Kao 
thirty  yards  and  fell.  Bullet 
entered  to  inner  side  of  left 
shoulder,    l>elo\v    the  outer 

,  third  of  clavicle,  causing  >«-, 
vere  wound  of  pectoral  mtiv , 
cle-N.uniincU-d  siihclavian  vein, 
fractured  2d  rib  on  left  side, 
and  entered  the  apex  of  le(i| 
lung,  which  it  passed  throu^. ' 
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GAME  LIST 


Datb 


1894 


Sept.  9 


II 


19 


Game 


She- 
walrus 

Walrus 

Sbe- 
walnis 


He*bear 


Locality 


Cape 
Barents 

C. 

Barents 
C.  Flora 


C.  Flora 


DiSTANCK 


40  yards 

30  yards 
4  yards 

45  yards 


Remarks 


Through  the  posterior  medi- 
astinum, severinj^  the  descend- 
ing aorta.  Penetrated  the 
lower  lobe  of  right  lung,  and 
shattered  llic  jiosierior  part  of 
Qth  rib  on  the  right  side.  The 
leaden  portion  of  the  bullet 
was  found  in  the  muscles  of 
llie  back,  atul  tlie  nickel  por- 
tion loose  in  the  thoracic 
cavitjTi  which  was  full  of 
blood.    Killed  by  Jackson. 

One  shot  through  base  of  skull. 
.303  sporting  ride.  By  Jack- 
son. 

Sank  at  onoe.  ByArmitage. 

By  Armitage.  One  shot  base 
of  skull  with  .303  government 
rifle.  Sank  at  once,  but  rose  in 
18  hours,  and  was  recovered. 

Shot  by  Armitaj^c  from  ship 
with  Martini  •  Henry.  Had 
grass  in  the  stomach. 


Several  ringed  seals  were  shot  from  the  ship  during  August  and 
September,  but  all  sank  almost  immediately. 


Oct.  I 


Bear 


Bear 


grown 
e-bear 


On  floe 
C.  Flora 


C.  Flora 


C.  Flora 


50  yards 


10  yards 


X* 


50  yards 
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First  shot  in  chest,  followed  by 
six  others  in  the  rump,  at 
from  150  to  250  yards  range. 
After  a  chase  over  the  floe  of 
four  miles,  it  finally  laid  down 
and  died,  but  owing  to  the 
darkness  the  carcass  liad  to  be 
left  till  morning,  but  during 
the  night  the  wind  cleaxed  the 
ice  out.  By  Araiitage  and 
Jackson. 

On  tbe  side  of  a  berg  near  ship. 
.450  Express  ritic.  One  shot 
through  neck.  Two  shots  in 
right  shoulder  by  Armitage 
with  .303  govcrmncnt  ritie. 
Escaped  by  taking  to  the 
water.  Jackson's  shot  in  the 
neck  went  clean  through  from 
left  to  right.  It  did  not  ap- 
pear to  afl^t  him. 

One  shot  high  up  behind  left 

shoulder  from  .450  llenrj'  Kx- 
press.  One  shot  with  Martini-  1 
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Date 


1S94 


Game 


LOCAUTY 


Oct.  7 


He>bear 


Oct.  14 


She-bear 


C.  Flora 


Distance 


5  yards 


C.  Flora 


17  yards 


Remaeks 


llcnry,  lower  down,  lichimi 
the  right  shoulder.  Ran  iliirty 
yards  and  rolled  over.  By 
Jackson^  Armita^,  and  Bar- 


One  shot  .303  sporting  rifle. 
The  bullet  look  the  foUowing 
direction  .  The  bear  must 
have  been  liolding  its  nose 
elevated.  The  wound  of  en- 
trance was  a  little  below  and 
to  the  back  of  the  left  ear. 
It  travelled  in  a  forward,  in- 
ward, and  upward  direction 
through  the  soft  parts.  Shat- 
tered the  angle  of  the  lower 
jaw.  Proceeding  in  the  same 
direction,  it  shattered  the  b.i-i 
lar  process  of  the  occipital 
bone  and  the  ethmoid,  and 
entered  the  1  train,  where  it 
lo<lged.  1  hi>  hear  iiad  threat- 
ened the  carpenter,  who  bad 
pone  out  for  a'  walk.  I  shot 
It  on  the  floe,  3«;o  yanU  frtmj 
the  ship.  Measurements  .  8 
ft.  t  in.  from  tip  of  tail  down 
belly  tip  of  nose  ;  7  ft.  0  in. 
front  tip  of  tail  down  back  to 
tip  of  nose  ;  girth.  7  ft.  h 
very  lai^e  he-bear.  I  walke«l 
up  to  within  five  yards  of  hitn 
before  tiring,  to  injure  gtllmj; 
in  the  shot  satisfactorily.  He 
floundered  around  for  a  min- 
ute or  two  after  falling,  and 
Jackson  again  shot  him  in  the 
neck  to  jirevent  his  damaging 
the  dogb,  who  were  snapping 
at  bis  1^  after  being  bowled 
over. 

She  had  started  to  by  up  in  a 
hple  in  a  snow-drilt,  but  wa> 
disturbed  by  the  dogs.  Had 
only  been  there  two  days. 
Uncertain  if  in -cub.  One 
shot  from  .303  sportin;^  iifle. 
Leaden  luised  bullet.  Bullet 
entered  below  and  behind  left 
ear,  taking  an  upward,  in 
ward,  and  forward  course, 
shattering  petrous  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone  and  tbei 
whole  of  the  base  of  the  skull.  I 
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Remarks 


I  Oa.  23 


He- 
wairus 


Floe, 
C.  Flora 


7  yards 


26 


30 


She- 
walrus 

4  She- 
walruses 


Floe, 
C.  Flora 

Floe. 
C.  Flora 


5  yards 


5  to  20 
yards. 


sending  the  line  of  fracture 
through  the  vault  of  the  cra- 
nium. sc[>arating  the  occipital 
bone  from  the  rest  of  the 
skill],  with  small  portions  of 
the  parietal  bones  attached  ; 
also  otherwise  fracturing  pari 
etal  bones.  The  left  angle  of 
the  lower  jaw  was  fractured 
and  also  the  right,  but  there 
the  fracture  w.is  more  anterior 
than  that  of  the  left,  extend- 
ing through  the  body  of  the 
bone.  The  leaden  portion  of 
the  hullel  WIN  f.  iiTul  aiiioti}^ 
the  shattered  fragments  of  the 
bone  about  the  base  of  the 
.skull.  There  was  great  injury 
of  the  brain  tivsue,  and  ex- 
tensive hemorrhage  extei  nally 
from  left  ear.  the  wound,  and 
the  nose  There  was  nothing 
at  all  in  the  stomach.  She  was 
a  young  but  full-grown  bear. 
Shot  by  F.  G.  Jackson. 
Killed  by  two  shots  from  .303, 
by  F.  G.  Jackson.  One  pene- 
trated ,crown  of  skull.  One 
fractured  nnj^le  of  left  lower 
jaw  and  damaged  the  jugu- 
lar vein  and  carotid  artery. 
Found  shells  and  pebbles  only 
in  the  pyloric  portion  of  stom- 
ach. 13  ft.  long.  Weight, 
about  one  ion  and  a  half. 


With  .303  (one  walrus  head 
very  mueh  injured).  The  en- 
trance into  skull  was  near  pos- 
terior  and  lower  part  of  right 
parietal  bone,  the  direction 
being  downward  and  slightly 
forward.  This  caused  sev- 
eral fractures  to  radiate  into 
the  temporal  bone,  and  the 
force  betng  continued  down- 
ward and  forward,  it  broke 
up  the  massive  petrous  por- 
tion of  temporal  bone  into 
several  pieces,  opening  up  the 
nii>l(]Ie  ear  and,  still  continu 
ing  in  same  direction,  fractur- 
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Date 


Camk 


1894 


Oct.  30 

"  31 
Nov.  9 


She- 
walrus 


He-bear 


Locality 


Floe, 
C.  Flora 


On  fioe, 
C.  Flora 


She-t>ear  In  water 
off  floe, 
C.  Flora 

On  Hoe 


10     He- bear 


II 


He-bear 


DlSTANCK 


On  floe 
C.  Flora 


5  yards 


15  yards 
15  yards 


7  yards 


15  yards 


Remarks 
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ing  into  joint  bcluu  jaw,  thc 
C(Mi(iylar  process,  being  sepa 
rated  from  jaw,  right  side  of 
which  It  fractured  again  in 
two  jpkces.  By  Jackson  and 
Armitagc. 
Secured  and  tied  up  to  floe,  but 
l<Mit  owing  to  the  pressure  of 
the  ice.  Shot  by  Armitage 
and  Jackson. 


Three  -  quarters  grown.  Not 
pregnant.     .303  government  I 
riHc.  Temp  .  22'  K. below  zero. 
Shot  by  Arniitageniid  iJurgcs*..  1 

Killed  instantly.    .303  sporting 
rifle.    Shot  by  Jackson.  De- 
scriptitni  of  injury  iinJ  tU'iiru- 
oj  bullet :  Wound  on  leftside 
of  neck,  about  three  inches  j 
behind  ear.    Passed  obliquely  | 
backward  through  muscles  of 
neck.    Fractured  the  axis  ori 
second  vertebra,  in  part  shat' ! 
tering  it  into  grains  as  smal! 
as  sawdust  and  into  numerous  j 
larger  parts.   It  also  fractured ' 
the  .it  ticular  privctss  of  third  | 
vertebra.    The  atlas  was  , 
uninjured,  one  of  its  lar^^c 
tratisverse    processes    being  \ 
splintered.    The  bullet  then 
continued  its  course,  and  wa.-» 
found  embedded  in  the  mus* , 
cles  in  the  rij^lit  side  of  neck,  ' 
about  two  and  a  hait  inches' 
from  spine.     Pieces  of  the 
leaden  part  of  the  bullet  werei 
found  among  the  fragments^ 
of  the  axis.  ' 

Shot  by  moonlight;  by  Jack* 

smi  :  tliree  shots  .303.  The 
first  (1st)  was  fatal,  but  be 
mani^ed  to  stagger  200  yards 
after  it.  Descriptiou  and 
cottrse  of  the  three  hui'et^ : 
(2d)  Wound  of  entrance  on 
right  side  of  thorax,  penetrat 
ing  cavily  between  third  and 
fourth  ribs,  penetrating  left 
lung,  continued  on  its  course  ' 
obliquely  forward  and  to  the  I 
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Remarks 


Nov.  13 


He«-bear 


On  floe 


6  yards 


left  across  the  chest,  fractur- 
ing hrst  rib  on  the  left  side. 
The  larger  portion   of  the 
bullet  was  foijn<\  close  to  the 
skin  by  a  wound  in  the  shoul- 
der  probably  caused  by  a 
splinter  of  the  lead  travelling 
througli     (i)  Wound  in  left 
side  ol  liie  neck.    Passed  ob- 
lii|ucly  through  the  soft  parts 
to  ihf  rij^ht  side.    The  leaden 
lK)rtion  of  the  bullet  probably 
ei>cai>ed  by  wound  of  exit  op- 
posite and  slightly  behind  the 
wound  of  entrance.  Its  course 
was  clo^e  to  the  spine,  but 
it  left  it  uninjured.    It«  how- 
ever, wounded  the  oesophagus 
and  also  one  of  the  carotid 
arteries — which  one,  however, 
was  not  ascertained,  but  there 
was  an  enormous  amount  of 
hemorrhage  from  this  wound. 
(3)   Wound  of  entrance  an 
inch  anterior  and  two  inches 
below  left  ear.    The  damage 
done  was  unascertainable  on 
account  of  the  frozen  condi- 
tion of  the  part.   Temp.,  30° 
F.  below  zero,  and  a  fresh 
gale  blowing. 
At  4.15   A.M.  by  moonlight. 
Bc.ir    charged    at  Jackson. 
Killed  by  one  shot  from  .450 
double   Henry  Express  (by 
him).    Dtscription  of  injury 
and  course  of  bullet :  Wound 
four  inches  behind  left  ear. 
Bnllet  travelled  obliquely 
backward  and  inward  across 
neck,   shattering  transverse 
processes  (left)  of  fifth  and 
sixth  cervical   vertebras.  It 
was  deflected  slightly  across 
spine  in  front  of  bodies  of 
vertebnc,  entering  thorax  on 
right  ^i«lt ,  and  found  in  apex 
of  right  lung.  The  sjiinal  mar- 
row was  uninjured,  l>ut  there 
was  considerable  hemorrhage 
in  the  spinal  canal,  both  w  iih 
in  the  meninges  and  between 
them  and  the  bone.  Bullet 
much  mushroomed. 
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1>ATE 


1894 

Nov.  14 


Game 


He-bear 


Dec.  28 


Locality 


On  floe, 
C.  Flora 


DiSTANCB 


1 5  yards 


He-bear 


On  floe. 
C.  Flora 


28 


He-bear     On  the     9  yards 
floe 


Remarks 


With  .450  double  Henry  Ex-i 
press  by  moonlight.  First! 
bullet  knocked  him  over,  but 
he  struggled  upa^ain.  Second 
bullet  finished  hiui  "ir.   Jack- , 
son  imitated  a  seal  liy  lying i 
on    the  ice    and  wriggling 
about,  and  the  bear  ru&bed  up  | 
to  him.    1st  bullet  entered  at  \ 
Iinse  of  neck  on  right  side  just  1 
above  shoulder,  'l  ook  a  back-  i 
ward  and  outward  direction  I 
through  mosclesi  until  arriving 
at  the  spine  of  the  scapitLi  of 
the  same  side  near  the  shoul- 
der-joint, which  it  broke  off. 
Parsed  through  it  w  ithout  frac- 
turing the  body  of  the  bone. 
It  then  passed  on  in  the  same 
direction,  and  was  fo  in  1  in 
the  blubber  of  the  ribs  hcliind 
the  right  shoulder.    2</  bulUt 
entered  on  the  right  below  the 
t-i^Iith    rih,   passed  forward 
and    inward,  fracturing   the ! 
eighth  rib  ;  passed  throufrh  I 
right  lung  and  entered  tlie 
right  ventricle  of  tlie  heirt.  j 
and  passed  on  ihrougU  ilic  left 
auricle   into  the   left  lung, 
where  the  bullet  was  found 
near  the  apex.    A  little  undi- 
gested seaUsktn  was  found 
in  its  stomach.  Shot  by  Jack- 
son. 

Shot  by  Hlomkvist  with  a  M.ir- 
tini  ■  Henry  rifle.    The  l>ear 
had  chased  him  and  another.  ' 
In  good  condition,  but  there 
was  nothing  in  the  stomach  or  I 
intcstiiiCN. 

With  one  shot  with  {303  sporting 
rifle.  Soft*nosed  bullet.  Dark, 
no  moon.   At  about  8.30  A.M.  j 
Hear  rushed  at  Jackson  on  his 
approaching  him.    He  was  in  I 
good  condition,  but  with  noth-  j 
iiiLl  ill  the  «;tnmnch  or  intes- 
tines except  a  little  Uuid  in  the . 
former.  Course  of  bulUt :  "En- ^ 
tered  one  inch  above  right  eye. 
fracturing  frontal  bone  :  and 
its  course  being  backward  and 
downwara,  it  ploughed  up 
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Jan.  9    I  He-bear 


Floe  at 
C.  Flora 


Distance 


Remarks 


60  yards 

(3d 
shot) 


and  sliaitercd  a  larj:je  part  of 
right  parietal  LK>ne,  scwding 
also  from  that  point  notnerous 
severe  fractures  into  left  parie- 
tal a.>  well  as  frontal  bones ; 
and  breaking  up  in  its  course 
into  numerous  pieces,  great 
and  small,  the  ri^ht  temporal 
with  its  petrous  bone  and 
the  occipital,  the  condyles  of 
which  were  almost  completely 
separated  from  the  rest  of  that 
bone,  1  he  brain,  of  course, 
was  very  severely  injured  on 
that  side.  The  bullet  was 
found  in  pieces  in  the  debris 
at  the  base  of  the  skull  (back 
part). 

Killed  witli  three  shots  from 
.450  double  Henr}'  Exuress. 
First  and  second  shots  oadly 
wounded  him  but  did  not  stop 
him.  The  third  shot  knocked 
him  over.  Only  some  undi- 
gested brown  paper  was  found 
in  his  stomach.  He  was  in 
ver)-  good  condition  and  fat. 
It  was  bright  moonlight  (close 
to  '*  Bear  Corner  ").  Co9tru 
cf  yi  shot:  Bullet  entered 
left  side  opposite  3d  rib  at 
its  angle  (tM'o  indies  from 
spine).  It  fractured  the  3d  | 
rib,  passed  through  the  apex 
of  the  left  lung  in  an  inward, 
forward,  and  upward  direct  ion, 
travelled  across  the  lower  (or 
anterior)  surface  of  2d  and 
isi  dorsal  vertebnc.  pulveriz- 
ing those  surfaces,  and  send- 
ing star  -  shaped  fractures 
through  their  bodies,  caus- 
ing hemorrhage  in  tlie  spinal 
canal  for  about  six  inches. 
C*>nt!nniiig  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, it  fractured  the  first  rib 
on  the  right  side  close  to  its 
articuhitioii  witli  the  first  vcr 
tehra  (but  not  separating  that 
with  the  second  vertebra  from 
the  rib).  It  then  passed 
through  the  muscles  of  the 
neck  and  went  out  at  the  back 
of  the  right  side  of  the  neck. 
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Datk 


1895 


Jan.  18 


Jan.  20 


Oamb 


He-bear 


LOCAUTY 


Distance 


Remarks 


On  floe, 
C.  Flora, 
2  miles 
from  ship 


He-bear 


On  floe. 
C.  Flora 


A   considerable   qiiAntity  nf 
blood  (about  three  pinti>)  vvaii 
found  in  the  cavity  of  the  left 
chest.    Shot  by  Jackson. 
12  yards  j  Killed,  after  a  lon^  cha^r  ff 
two  niileii  over  ihe  rloc  la  the 
darkness,  with  one  shot  from 
double  .450  Henry  Kxpre>^ 
rifle.    Temp.,  31°  V.  btlow 
zero  and  a  gale  blowing. 
Course  of  hulUt :  Bullet  en- 
tered neck  three  or  four  inches 
behind  and  in  line  with  right  1 
ear.    It  travelled  in  a  hack- 
ward  and  inwan!  <!ircrnon' 
through  the  muscles  ot  the  > 
neck  till,  arrivinic  at  the  pos- 
terior jwrtion  cif  the  fourth 
and  fifth  cervical  vertehne,  it 
fractured  that  part  of  than, 
entering  the  spinal  canal  and 
severing  I  he  spinal  cord,  cnn- 
tinued  in  the  same  dirtcuon . 
and  slightly  downward) 
through  the  muscles  of  ih-j 
left  &ide  of  base  of  neck.  | 
Severed  (he  left  subdavtan 
artery,  and  passed  in  front  of ' 
scapula  into  left  axilla,  and 
stopped  cloE»e  to  the  ribs  at  the 
back  of  that  region.    A  little 
manilla  r"- if  yarn  was  ffnimi 
in  the  stomach ;  otherwise  it 
and  the  intestines  were  empty. 
Shot  by  Jackson. 
20  yards    By  .Vrmitage.    Shot  with  three 
shots  from  the  .303  go  vera*  I 
ment  rifle.    Temp.,  30**  F. 
below  zero.      A   very-  Inn;?* 
bear,  being  7  ft.  9  m.  along 
the  back.     Courst  of  fat»i 
lu!h-t:    Filtered  neck  some- 
what in  front  and  above  left 
shoulder.     Proceeded   in  a 
backward  direction  until  ar- 
riving .nt  upper  border  of  left 
scapula,    ihe    bullet  pa^so^ 
through  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  from  up|'cr  C(l.;e  Thi> 
separated  the  whole  of  the 
upper  part  from  the  rest  of 
the  bone,  the  line  of  fracture  < 
rutinini:  into  the  glenoid  cav-  ^ 
ity  of  the  shoulder  joint,  divid- « 
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Feb.  3 


She-bear 
She-cub 


Cape 
Gertrude 


Distance 


4  yards 


Remarks 


ing  the  articular  surface  into 
two  halves.  It  then  proceeded 
backward  still,  but  somewhat 
inwnrd.  through  mii'^cles  of 
back,  until  arriving  at  spine. 
It  passed  between  the  spinous 
pr(>ic^ses  of  fourth  and  fifth 
d()r!»al  vertebnc,  near  which  a 
portion  of  the  nickel  of  the 
DttUet  was  found.  At  this 
point  the  bullet  changed  its 
course,  proceeding  forward 
and  downward  through  the 
muscles  on  the  right  side  of 
the  back  .iiid  base  of  the 
neck,  where,  after  extensively 
wounding  the  large  vesseb 
of  right  side  of  neck,  it  also 
considerably  wounded  the  tra- 
chea, causing  quantities  of 
blood  to  descend  into  the 
lungs.  The  remnants  of  the 
bullet  were  found  at  this  point 
buried  in  an  enormous  blood- 
clot,  which  filled  the  connec- 
tive tissue  spaces  near  by.  Of 
the  other  two  shots  fired,  one 
missed  him  altogether,  and  the 
other  was  only  ft  skin  wound, 
passing  out  again.  Nothing 
was  found  in  the  stomach  or 
intestines. 
She  was  lying-up  in  a  liole,  l)e- 
ing  tlisturbed  by  the  dogs  at 
the  air-hole  to  her  lair.  Had 
given  birth  to  a  she-cub  a  day 
or  two  previously.  Shot  with 
.303  sporting  rifle,  "Twccdic" 
bullet.  Course  afbuiM  :  The 
bullet  entered  about  two  inch- 
es below  and  a  little  to  the 
front  of  the  right  eye,  and  it^i 
course  was  backward  and  in- 
ward. After  piercing  the  ^kin 
it  passed  through  the  tempero- 
niaxiUary  fossa,  with  the  mus- 
cles, etc.,  contained  therein. 
It  then  passed  through  the 
sphenoid  bone  and  brain.  It 
pierced  the  occipital  bone  on 
left  side  of  foramen,  thence 
thnnipjh  the  muscles  of  the 
neck,  and  passed  out  again 
about  four  inches  behind  the 
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Game 


He-bear 


Locality  Distancs 


Close  to 
hut 


8  yards 


Remarks 


left  ear.    In  the  course  of  its 

passage  it  left  no  bone  of  the 
cranium  intact,  for  the  frontal, 
both  temporals  (with  petroos 
portions),  parietal,  as  well  a.s 
the  occipital,  beinp  fractured 
into  many  small  pieces,  as 
though  a  heavy  nia>s  had 
strucTc  the  vault,  the  skull  be 
in^  practically  Uiattered.  The 
exit  wound  was  only  a  little 
larger  than  the  entrance  one 
(see  Journal  for  Feb.  4tb). 
Shot  by  Jackson. 
Killed  by  four  shots  from 
double  .450  Henry  Expres*. 
rifle.  Nothing  in  &tomacb 
(except  two  pieces  of  his  own 
jaw-l>one)  or  intestines.  \st 
buiitt  entered  about  two  inch- 
ex  below  the  left  eye.  ]  t  fract- 
ured considerably  left  side 
of  lower  jaw,  firivinij  several 
small  fragments  into  the 
thfoat,  two  of  which  were 
fi>uii<1  in  the  stomach.  It 
passed  backward  an<l  in 
ward  through  root  of  tongue, 
fracturing  ny<»id  bone.  It 
carried  away  the  left  hnlf  of 
the  epiglottis.  It  then  ir«v- 
efled  backward  and  down-  ^ 
ward  into  the  larynx,  and 
fractured  the  cricoid  cartilage 
and  several  rings  of  cartilage 
of  the  trachea,  makini;  .1  jal;- 
ged  wound  in  it.  It  theu ! 
ploughed  through  the  muscles 
in  front  of  the  cervical  verte- 
bm*.  and  a  ]»ieci'  of  tbt-  Imllet 
was  found  in  the  muscles  op-. 
l>osite  the  fifth  vertebra. 
(11  a  ft  entered  the  left  side  of 
the  abdomen,  travelled  for-  \ 
ward,  inward,  and  upward, 
ploughing  its  \\a\  through  the 
muscles  of  ^idtf  of  abdomen 
and  thorax  until,  meeting  un- 
der surface  of  scapula,  it  pene- 
trated it.  making .1  star  shapfd 
fracture,  and  was  found  iu  the  ^ 
blubber  under  the  skin  at  the 
top  of  shoulder-blade — a  dis* 
tance  of  four  feet  from  the  I 
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Game 


Locality 


Distance 


He-bear 


On  floe. 
C.  Flora 


20  yards 


Remarks 


point  of  entrance,  bullet 
entered  over  centre  of  right 

scapula,  passed  ilinni^h  it  in 
a  down  ward,  forwani,  and  in- 
ward direction,  fracturing  the 
hone  extensively,  and  entered 
the  thorax  between  the  second 
and  third  ribs,  wounding  the 
apex  of  right  lung,  and  passed 
out  of  thorax  tlo->e  to  the  left 
side  of  sternum,  breaking  a 
splinter  off  it,  and  was  found 
embedded  in  the  connective 
tissue  between  the  muscles  at 
base  of  neck  on  left  side.  4M 
bullet:  Wound  of  entrance  was 
situated  at  side  "f  ru  ck,  about 
midway  belwecti  licad  and 
shoulder,  nearer  upper  (or 
back)  part  on  right  side,  and 
travelled  in  a  backward  and 
duwaward  direction.  After 
passing  through  the  muscles 
of  the  right  side,  it  struck 
the  spine  at  the  fourth  verte- 
bra, fracturing  the  articular 
processes  of  it  and  the  fifth 
vertebra,  as  well  as  the  trans- 
verse j)rocess  of  the  fourth, 
ami  passed  for  two  inches  up 
the  spinal  c.iiuil  ami  (ihli<juely 
across  it,  which  was  lilleti  with 
blood -clot,  and  dtsorii^mzed 

the  nerv<)us  (i>vue  within  these 
vertebrx.  It  then  pai»i>ed  out 
between  the  fifth  and  sixth 
vertebne,  breaking  the  left 

transverse  process  of  the 
eighth,  and  penetrated  the 
muscles  on  the  left  side  of  the 
neck.  The  bullet  wa-.  found 
in  the  blubber  under  the  skin, 
in  the  front  of  left  shoulder  at 
the  base  of  the  neck.  Shot  by 
Jackson. 
Kille<l  by  Armitagc  willi  three 
shots  from  the  .303  govern- 
ment rirte.  First  sliot  woutxled 
him  in  the  neek ;  the  second 
missed  him.  He  then  lan  for 
a  mile,  and  Armitage  got  up 
with  him,  and  killed  him  with 
a  bullet  that  cut  the  left  ca- 
rotid artery  and  the  trachea. 
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Remarks 

1895 

March  6 

He-bear 

On  floe, 
C  Flora 

73  and 
loojrards 

* 

aUo  the  left  axillary  arter)-. 
Nothing   \sas   found  in  its 
stomach  or  intc*«tiiu  s. 
Killed  by  three  shots  from  .3031 
six)rting  nfle,  with  "Tweedie" 
bullets.     I-</  huU,  {  eiUcrtd  the  ' 
left  n<ink,  fracturing  the  hf- 
teeiith  and    sixteenth  ribs, 
penetrating  into  the  thoracic 
cavity,  passed   t^ir  ni'^h  dia- 
phragm intuabUomiiiai  cavity, 
above  the  left  kidney.  It 
wouniled  one  of  the  middle 
lobe&  of  the  upper  pirt  of  the 
liver,  tilso  the  cardiac  end  of 
the  stomach,  and  tearing  one 
of  the  larj^er  Mood  •  vessels. 
The  stomach  v\  a?«  full  of  blood. 
The  bullet  then  crossed  l>elow 
the  spinal  column,  throu|;1i  the 
muscles  attached  lo  the  bodies 
of  the  vettebm,  and  again  re* 
entered   the  thoracic  cavity 
through  the  diaphragm, emerg- 
ing from  it  between  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  ribs,  and 
the  Itiillet  wns  found  close  to 
the  skin  in  the  blubber  of  the 
right  flank.    3^  buUet  en* 
tcTcd  left  side,  fracturing  elev- 
enth and  twelfth  rilis.  I'avsed 
inward  and  forward  through 
the  back  of  the  lower  loWs 
of  both  left  and  n'i^ht  hiiigs. 
which  were  extensively  torn, 
and  contained  a  quantity  of 
extravasatc  1  M   «<1  0'h*'*^l  also 
poured  from  the  mouth).  It 
passed  out  of  the  thoracic  cav* 
ily  between  the  seventh  and 
ci;:jhth  rill^,  the  larj^er  part  of  [ 
the  bullet  cscapijig  by  exit . 
wound  just  behind  right  axilla,  j 
A  i)iece  of  tlie  nitkt-l  u'as ' 
found  in  the  blubber  close  to 
the  exit  wound.    The  ^  M-  \ 
let  entered  three  inches  from 
tlie  second,  and  evidently  cut ; 
the  inferior  vena  cava  or  wjfne 
large  abdominal  vein,  as  the 
bU  edinj^  was  very  great.  The 
bullet  could  not,  however,  be , 
traced  among  the  viscera.  A 
small  piece  of  lag  or  buntii^t  1 
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Date 


G.UIK 


Locality 


Distance 


Mar.  1 8 


Bear 


Floe  to  S. 

of  C. 
Flora  (3 
miles  ofQ 


20 


She-bear 
2  cubs 


Mabel 
Island 


60  yards 


30  yards 


RKMAKKb 


semi- digested,  was  fonnd  in 
the  stomach  —  otherwise  the 
stomach  and  intestines  were 
tiuiiu  empty.  A  fibroid  ade- 
noma (lobulated)^  about  the 
si/e  of  a  walnut,  was  found 
between  the  lower  lip  and  the 
gum,  and  protruded  above  the 
levet  oC  the  teeth.  He  was  i  n 
very  good  condition  indeed. 
NYas  7  ft.  from  nose  to  tail 
both  along  the  belly  and  along 
the  back.  I'hotographed  him. 
Shnt  l>y  J  nek  son. 
Chased  fur  llutc  miles  over  the 
ice  to  south  of  Cape  Flora, 
and  finally  ovt- rtaken  and  shot 
when  crossing  a  stream  of 
open  water  in  which  the  ice 
was  moving  west  at  two  miles 
per  hour.  A  rmitrifre  shot  him 
in  right  shoulder  at  100  yards 
range,  and  Jackson  crept  over 
some  open  cracks  in  the  ice 
and  jjot  to  within  sixty  yards 
of  hiiu,  and  killed  him  with 
a  shot  from  his  .303  rifle, 
with  a  "Twtedie"  luillct, 
through  the  throat.  The  ice 
drove  over  him  within  a 
minute  of  his  being  killed, 
rendering  it  impossible  to  get 
liini.  Shot  by  Armitage  and 
Jackson. 
On  the  ice-slope  of  Mabel  Isl- 
and. A  small  she  bear  in 
very  poor  condition  (evidently 
just  having  come  out  from 
lying-up),  and  two  cubs  about 
two  months  old.  On  coming 
up  with  her  Jackson  found  her 
making  vigorous  rushes  at 
"Sammie.'  ihc-  <hvjr  ap^f  on 
his  approaching  within  fifty 
yards  of  her  made  a  deter- 
mined charge  at  him.  Jack- 
son stopped  her.  however, 
when  almui  ihiiiy  yards  ofl' 
with  a  sliot  from  his  .303  and 
a  "Twee-iie"  luillet  in  the 
right  side  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  neck,  and  after  spinning 
round  once  or  twice,  she  re- 
turned to  her  cubs.    He  fin- 
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Date 


Game 


1895 


Locality 


Distance 


Mar.  20 


He-bear 
She- bear 


Bell 
Island 


2S 


80  to  50 
yards 


He-bear  !  Eimwood 


12  yards 


Rbmarks 


ished  her  with  two  more  shois 
and  captured  her  cnbs.  She 

had  only  a  litlle  grass  in  her 
stomach,  an<l  had  ver}'  liliie 
fat  on  her  body.  The  tem- 
perature being  —30°  F..  and 

beinjj  anxiotis  to  i^et  on,  the 
courses  of  the  buiieUi  were  not 
traced. 

Shot  high  \\\>  (two  thirds  of 
heijht)  uu  the  talus  of  ib« 
cliffs  of  Bell  Island.  Jaclcson 
shot  the  she-bear  through  the 
head  first  at  eii;hty  yards,  and 
bhe  rolled  head  over  lict  Is  to 
the  foot  of  the  talus,  a  he  ight 
of  about  700  feet,  and  the  he- 
bear  started  after  her,  when  a 
shot  from  Jackson  made  him 
swing  roll  111!,  and  he  then 
made  a  rush  m  his  direction, 
when  he  put  a  second  bullet 
in  his  right  shoulder,  break- 
ing it,  and  hv  then  began  roll- 
ing and  partly  scrambling 
down  the  talus.  Jackson  put 
another  shot  into  him  on  hi* 
way  down,  and  even  when  at 
the  bottom  he  got  on  tohis  leg^ 
and  faced  round  for  some  one 
"  to  j^o  for."  Inif  a  fourtli  shut 
through  the  heart  hiially  laid 
him  out.  He  was  a  huge,  old 
hear  over  8  ft.  long.  He  ex- 
hibited great  lage  at  these 
proceedings,  and  would  have 
made  it  very  unpleasant  for 
any  one  he  could  have  got  at. 
lie  was  rather  thin.  No  open 
water  near  or  within  many 
miles.  bullet  \,$lU' 

bear)  :  "  '1  Weedic  "  .303  buUet 
entered  just  to  the  left  of 
rij^ht  eye  in  the  line  l>ctwecn 
the  eyes.    Broke  a  hole  in 
frontal  base  and  smashed  the 
roof  of  the  head,  and  left  half 
of  the  occipital  bone  churn- 
I    ing  up  ihc  bram  matter.  The 
)    bullet  Imlged  under  the  skin 
I    behind  the  left  ear. 
Shot  with  .303  sporting  rifle 
and  **Tweedie**  buUeis.  on 
the  snow-bank  behind  the  hat 
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Datf 


Game  Locality 


4  dove- 
kies 


DlSTANCK 


Water  off 
C.  riora 
near  ship 


Rrmakks 


when  stalking  our  d<^,  which 
were  tied  to  spars  close  by. 
Ill  was  a  moderate  -  sized 
young  he- bear,  and  very  bold. 
A  quantity  of  grass  only  was 
found  in  hi<;  stomach  The 
liver  was  studded  with  miiiiary 
tubercles.  He  was  in  poor 
condition.  1st  bulUt  entered 
ba>«t-  (if  neck  on  the  rij^ht 
side,  passed  backward,  down- 
ward, and  inward  through 
upper  or  anterior  part  of  right 
■^cniMila.  then  entered  thovix 
towards  the  middle  line  by 
fracturing  fifth  rib  close  to 
spine.  kipped  up  muscles 
on  under  part  of  bodies  of 
vertebrie,  and  cause<l  jagged 
wound  of  the  descending  aor- 
ta about  six  inthe>  fnun  the 
heart.  Pieces  of  bullet  were 
found  embedded  in  the  left 
lung  and  in  the  blood-clot  ly- 
ing  in  the  thoracic  cavity.  2d 
bullet  was  tired  by  Armitagc 
from  .303  government  rifie  and 
Tweedie  "  bullet,  and  shat- 
tered the  humerus  of  left  arm. 
and  pieces  of  bullet  were 
found  in  the  axilla  among  the 
blood- clot  there.  It  did  not 
penetrate  farther,  yi  bulUt 
entered  the  left  side,  pene- 
trating twelfth  rib  consider- 
ably. Passed  inward,  for- 
ward, and  upward  through 
lower  lobe  of  left  lung,  then 
throu^li  jwsterior  mediasti- 
num and  into  upper  lobe  of 
right  lung,  causing  consider- 
able wounds  of  their 
substance,  and  jiieces  of  bul- 
let were  found  in  both  lungs. 
He  managed  to  struggle  six  or 
eight  yards  after  the  first  shot, 
but  as  the  extent  '>f  his  in- 
juries were  not  known,  two 
more  shots  were  fired.  Shot 
by  Jackson. 
All  the  birds  had  a  large  number 
of  a  small  species  of  shrimp  in 
their  oops. 
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Locality 
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Remarks  | 

i 

1895 
April  5 

36  dove- 

kies 
3  rotches. 
I  loom 

In  lane  of 

water 
near  ship 

1 

All  the  birds  had  a  large  numl)«r 
of  »mall  a  species  of  shrimp  io 
their  crops.  ' 

1 

1 

6 

32  rotches. 
12  dove- 
kies 

Do. 

1 

Ditto.  Ditto. 

7 

8  rotches. 

3  dove- 
kies 

Do. 

Ditto.  Ditto. 

**  II 
"  13 

50  looms, 
12  dove- 

kies 
3  rotches 

37  looms 

Do. 

Do. 

Ditto          Ditto.  1 
One  rotche  ha<l  the  remains 
of  tUt  winter  coat  in  a  wbiie 
line  of  feathen  aroand  thel 
neck.    (Kept  the  skin  for! 
specimen.) 
Shot  at  Cape  Flora  during  ab-i 
sell' t  pledging  by  the  doctor 
and  others. 

"  t6 

He-bear 

C.  Flora 

Ditto.           Ditto.  ■ 

"  17 
"  21 

He- bear 
He- bear 

At  camp 
in  De 
Bruyne 
Sound 

Near 
Sharpes 
Rock, 
C.  Flora 

35  yards 

Approached  our  camp  under  the 
wind  at  6.15  A.M.  Jacksooj 
shot  him  through  the  fore* 
head  with  a  solid  .303  gox- 
ernment.    The  bullet  passed 
through  the  head  and  the  up- 1 
per  p.irt  of  llu-  iift  k,  antl  'i.^t 
again  nine  inches  behind  thej 
head     He  had  followed  vpi 
our  tracks.  ' 

Shot  at  Cape  Flora  during  ab  ; 
sence  sledging  by  the  doctor 
and  others. 

] 

"  31 
30 

She  bear, 
He-cub 

(captured ) 
He-bear 

On  talus, 
C.  Flora 

Lat. 

8f^4  38 
N. ;  long. 

53'  46  37' 

c 
c.. 

30  yards 

Ditto.  Ditto. 

He  came  down  our  tracks  at  a 
trot,  and  made  fur  us  without 

the  least  bfsii.ition.    until  a 
shot  from  Jackson  with  hi> 
'XO'X  rifle  hit  him  in  the  lower 
part    of   tlic    luck.   .in<i  he 
slewed  round;  so  Jackson  put  | 
a  second  bullet  in  behind  the  | 
right    shoulder,  penetrating' 
the  right  lun^;;  .md  the  }^nse  of 
the  heart.    After  tlu.s  be  ran  . 
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Locality 


Sbe*bear  At  camp. 
He-cub  (2,  Lat. 
years  old)  i  8i0  2o'N.; 

i  lonir. 


He-bear 

24  looms 

12  looms 

I  snow- 
bunting 

82  looms 


3  buntings 


26  looms 

22  looms 
2  rotches 


54  52' 


I 


At  ship. 
C  Flora 

Talus, 
C  Flora 
Do 

C.  Flora 


Talus 
C.  Flora 


Talus, 
C.  Flora 

Do 

(by 
Sharpens 

Rock) 


Distance 


70  yards 


Remarks 


twenty  yartls*.  He  showed 
the  utmost  fearlessness  and  ab* 

sence  of  caution,  and  would 
have  made  it  very  unpleasant 
ha<l  he  been  missed. 

They  both  came  down  towards 
the  camp  and  a]>proached 
without  any  fear  ur  hesita- 
tion. Two  shots  from  .303 
killed  the  mother,  and  the 
cub  ma<le  off,  but  returned 
after  two  hours  to  the  body, 
when  Jackson  put  a  bullet 
(*'Twecdie")  through  the 
right  side  of  the  licad  uiuler 
the  ear,  which  passed  through 
and  out  on  the  left  side  under 
the  k-fl  car,  and  the  nickel  of 
the  bullet  lodged  in  the  tlesh 
of  the  left  fore- leg. 

Shot  at  Cape  Flora  during  ab- 
sence sled^'ng  by  Dr.  Koett- 
Jitz  and  others. 

Contents  of  crops:  Shrimps. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Contents  of  cn>p:  Quartz,  basalt, 

poppy  -  seeds,  scurvy  -  grass, 
saxifrage-seeds,  and  moss. 
Large  flocks  of  looms  were  re- 
turning from  seaward,  flying 
much  lower  than  usual  across 
the  foot  of  the  talus.  The 
threatening  weather  evidently 
drove  them  in  for  shelter. 
They  had  nothing  at  all  in 
their  crops,  so  doubtless  they 
had  flown  a  long  way  and  had 
not  stopped  to  feed  on  the 
way. 

Contfttis  of  stomachs:  ()uartz. 
leaves  of  grass,  moss,  oats 
witliont  hnskv,  liairs  of  oats, 
basalt,  seed  of  saxifraga,  and 
seed  of  papaver  nudicaule. 
Jackson  skmned  these  for 

'  specimens. 
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Datr 

1S95 
May  28 


Game 


29 


29 
31 


He  saddle- 
back seal 


LOCAUTY 


He-bear 


300  yards 

from 
shore  of 
Hooker 
Island 


At  hut 


DiSTANCF. 


52  looms 


He-bear 


On  talus, 
C.  Flora 

Snow- 
slope  of 
dm  near 
hut 


30  yards 


Remakks 


It  watt  killed  3cx) yards  from  the 
shore  of  Hooker  Island,  Dear 
tlu'  old  depot.    Had  a  hole 

llirou^^h  the  ice  comnmnica- 
ting  wiih  a  tide  crack.  Near- 
t  st  known  open  water  or  pO'  | 
lynia,  off  Cape  HarenU  (twenty 
miles  distant).     Nothing  in 
the  stomach  but  a  few  thtead- 1 
worms,  and  only  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  of  blubl>er  a! 
most  under  the  skin.  The 
seal*s  hole  had  a  ledge  of  icet 
eighteen    inches   within  tike 
porch-like  entrance  to  it.  | 
Hy  Armitage.     Was  **  going  | 
for  "  the  dogs,  and  when  shot 
had  approached  w  jthin  a  fc»oi 
or  two  of  •*  Rawing  "  w  ith  his , 
mouth  open.     Had  the  rc-| 
mains  uf  a  seal  in  his  stomach. 
He   %vas   killed   within  ten 
yards  of  the  hut  on  the  top  of . 
the  snow-bank. 


Killed  with  nnc  ^-hot  from  303 
sporting  ritle("  Twee<lie '  bul- 
let). Course  of  btilUt:  En- 
tered xbVhlly  to  the  right  ol 
middle  Ime  of  neck  in  front 
of  the  windpipe.  Passed  up- 
ward, backward,  and  slight- 
ly outward  through  the  win  i 
pipe  and  gullet,  which  «crc 
extensively  lacerated.  Passed 
through  the  transverse  pru 
cesses  of  the  third  and  fourth 
cervical  vertebne.  which  were 
shattered,  leaving  the  coni 
untouched,  but  cau*«in;^  much 
hemorrhage  into  the  canal. 
It  tlien  passed  backward 
throui^Ii  muscle',  of  the  lucV. 
and  then  through  the  muscle* 
of  the  back  between  the  sc^ : 
ula  and  the  ribs,  and  the  1niU 
let  was  found  in  the  muscle-, 
opposite  the  seventh  ribaboot 
three  inches  from  the  vertebrd , 
column.  He  wnv  in  n  \'ery 
thin  condition,  wiih  no  blub  r 
ber  ander  the  skin  or  fat  in  < 
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Date 


1895 


*4 


4 
7 


Game    I  Locality 


June  1    '  Glaucous 

gn11.i\'ory- 


C.  Flora 


4     She-bear  Snow- 
slope  of 
cliff  near 
hut 


13  looms  I  C.  Flora 
I  ]  looms 
3  kitti. 


wakes 
8  Glaucous 
gull 

8      I  purple 
sand-piper 


Do. 


9    1  I  purple 
'sand-piper 
!  I  "  molly- 
moke  " 
10      2  Brent 
geese 


Do. 


C.  Flora 


Distance 


35  yards 


Remarks 


till'  alxlomen.  Nothing  was 
found  in  the  stomach.  Shot 
by  Jackson. 
Speciiriens.  Confrnts  of  stom- 
ach :  Fish  bones.  fle»h»  and 
feathers. 

Diiiablcd  by  .1  sin  it  from  .303 
(solid  government  bullet).  It 
entered  back  on  left  side, 
about  thn'e  inclie>  from  spine. 
Passed  mward  and  down 
ward  through  the  rauscles. 
fracturing  seventh  rib  and 
wounding  pleura  of  same  side. 
Passed  through  spine,  fractur- 
ing the  transverse  and  spinous 
processes  w  ith  arch  of  spinal 
canal  of  seventh  and  eighth 
dorsal  vertebne;  then  through 
muscles  of  right  side,  and  part 
of  bullet  passed  out  through 
the  skin  two  inches  from 
spine,  and  part  was  found  in 
the  blubl  cr  near  the  skin. 
Fragments  were  also  found 
among  the  broken  bones  of 
tlio  spine  and  the  muscles  of 
the  right  side.  Nothinj^  was 
found  in  the  stomach.  Shot 
by  Jackson. 


Specinuns  Contents  of  stom- 
ach:  Fish-bones,  flesh,  and 
feathers. 

Contents  of  stomach :  Quartz, 
basalt,  leave*;  of  saxifraga  op- 
))Ositifolia,  and  larva;.  Six 
parts  larrae.  four  pebbles 
about  in.  in  rcil  l>ruwn. 
Digested  ieaf  of  a  moss. 
Huart/.  eight  parts ;  basalt, 
one  part :  digested  and  vege* 
table  matter,  one  pnrt. 

Ditto.    Shot  by  Jackson. 
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Date 

189s 
June  fo 


10 


11 


12 

20 
20 


«  30 

"  24 

"  25 


Game 


She-bear 


Locality 


I  kitti- 
wake 


41  looms 
2  skuas 
(Richard- 
son's) 
26  looms 
16  looms 
13  looms 

He-bear 


4  terns 

2  eider 
ducks 

32  looms 
He-bear 


C.  Flora 


Distance 


35  to  45 
yards 


Floe. 
C.  Flora 


Cape 
Gertrude 


C.  Flora 
(talus) 

By  flag- 
staff, 
C.  Flora 


80  yards 


30  yards 


Remarks 


Three  solid  government  bullets 

.303  from  s])<)rtiiit;  rifle.  A, 
loom  ami  parth'-digestcd  seal  j 
were  found  in  tne  stomach.  %i 
bullet  entered  left  side  of  j 
head,  three  inclic"i  licliindeyc 
Passed  inward,  forward,  and 
slightly  upward,  entering 
skull  at  the  jiiiictinn  of  >  ]u.":- 
mouit  portion  of  tlie  temporal 
bone  and  greater  wing  of 
sphenoid  and  frontal  bone,  a 
plate  of  which,  two  and  a  half 
inches  across,  was  knocked 
ofT.  It  completely  severed  the 
foit  ho.Ki  above  the  eyes,  and 
the  nickel  of  the  bullet  was 
stopped  and  embedded  inside 
the  ridge  on  outer  an  !  1  ;uk 
side  of  right  eye,  from  which 
several  fractures  extended. 
.Shot  by  Jackson. 
Contents  of  stomac  h  :  1- \  athers 
(very  small),  probably  its 
own  ;  digested  ve^table  mat- 
ter—a  small  qosntity.  (Sped* 
men.) 

Contents  0/  stimaeks Feathers 
and  fish-bones.  (Specttnens.) 


34» 


Killed  after  three  shots  from  i 
.303  sporting  ritle.    Shot  by 
Jatksun. 

Contents  of  stomachs  :  Shrimps 
only.  (Specimens.)  Shot  by 
Jackson. 

Cmteuts  of  stomachs  :  Shrimps, 
shells  (pieces).  b.i>alt.  (Speci- 
mens.) Shot  by  Jackson  and 
Armilage. 


Killed  by  one  shot  from  my 

.303  sportiiiL:  rifle  (soft-nosed 
bullet).   Course  oj  bullet : 
lered  an  inch  to  left  of  median 
lifte  under  neck,  opposite  cri- 
cord  and  thyroid  cartilages. 
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Date 


1895 


Game 


July  7 
"  7 

"  14 


»5 


16 


19 

33 


Locality 


Distance 


10  looms 
2  glaucous 

gulls 
She- bear 


He*bear 


t  and  9 

skua 

(Richard- 
son s) 

$  ivory 
gull 
Iv'orv-p^ull 

6  glau- 
cous gull 


Talus, 
C  Flora 

C  Grant 


Do. 


Remarks 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Top  of 
C.  Neale 
(700  ft.) 


40  yards 


30  to  120 
yards 


l  ook  a  forward,  inward,  aiul 
upward  direction,  wounding 
the  external  jugular  vein, 
fracturing  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage extensively,  anti  passed 
through  it.  It  then  passed 
tliroui^h  the  cellular  tis«^ues 
and  muscleii.  until  it  impinged 
upon  the  petrous  ^>ortion  of 
the  right  temporal  bone, which 
it  severely  fractured,  and  pass- 
ed through  it  into  the  brain 
(the  whole  of  the  nickel  por- 
tion of  the  bullet  was  found 
in  the  petrous  bone),  scndint; 
fractures  upward  into  the 
squamous  portion  of  the  right 
parietal,  as  well  as  forward 
into  the  superior  maxillary 
bones.  1  carefully  weighed 
the  l)ear  in  parts.  He  was  a 
fair->i/e(l  lie  hear,  and  weigh- 
ed iSotj  lbs. ,  of  which  the  .skin 
and  blubber  and  paws  taken 
off  at  the  wrist  weighed  242 
lbs.;  shoulder;.  5S  lbs  ntul  55 
lbs.;  liver,  16^  lbs,  kidneys, 
4i  lbs.;  lungs  and  heart,  17 
11 K.  He  had  a  scnu-digested 
seal  in  his  stomach.  Shot  by 
Jackson. 


Killed  with  three  shots  from 

.303  sporting  and  a  shot  from 
government  rifle.  Killed  by 
Arniilage  and  Jackson. 
Got  on  to  a  low  berg  and  died 
there,  but  was  not  recovered 
owing  to  a  strong  wintl  driv- 
ing  tlie  ice  on  which  he  lay 
out  to  sea.   Shot  by  Jackson. 


Shot  by  Jackson  for  specimens. 


St^erimen. 

IJO. 
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Date 


1895 
July  23 
"  23 

"  24 


"  25 

M  25 

Aug.  4 
"  8 
"  10 


"  10 
"  10 


10 


II 


"  13 
"  15 
-  15 


Gamk 


1  rotche 

2  squas 

5dovekies 


6  and  $ 
dovekies 
$  tringa 
(purple 
sand- 
piper) 
Glaucous 
gull 

4  young 
looms 
27  young 
looms 
2  red- 
throated 

divers 
Arctic  tern 

Red- 
throated 

diver 
Younj^red- 
throaied 
diver 
Young 
dovekie 
27  looms 
142  looms 
She-bear 


Locality 


C.  Neale 

Cape 
Crowther 
Top  of 
C.  Neale 
(700  ft.) 
Do. 

C.  Neale 


Top  of 
C.  Neale 
(700  ft.) 
C.  Grant 

Cape 
Stephen 
Bell 
Island 

Bell  Island 
Mabel 
Island 

Do. 


C  Flora 

Do. 

Do. 
Edge  of 

11  oe, 
C.  Flora 


Distance 


35  yards 


Remarks 


Specimen. 
Do. 

Do. 


Da 
Do. 

Da 


T 


Do. 

Fish  found  in  the  stomach. 


Specimen. 
Do. 


Do. 


Shrimps  found  in  the  stom- 
ach. 


Killed  by  three  >hot»  from  .303 
sporting  rifle  (two  '•T^'eed- 
ies,"  one  nii.kcl-c(jNerfd  rtgu- 
lation  bullet).    Jb  irst  shot  er 
tered  right  side  of  neck,  passtv. 
backward,  smashing  the  r%bt 
shoulder-  into  twenty  p:cce> 
1 1  was  found  amongthe  brokec 
pieces  of  bone.    The  nickel- 
covered  Inillet  passed  through | 
left  butlock.  throucrh  the  )r- 
testines.  mtting  iheni  in  many 
places,  through  right  luujf.  1 
and  Iodised  beliind  the  ri>:ht 
shoulder,  having  smashed  the 
seventh  rib  in  its  passage. , 
The  bullet  remained  cjuitc  un- 
damaged.   Shot  by  Jackson. 
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GAME  LIST 


Date 


1895 
Aug.  16 


M  ,7 


18 
20 


"  21 
21 


22 

26 


28 


Sept. 


Gamb 


1461001ns 


1 34  looms 
He-bear 
(small) 


142  looms 

94  looms 

4  walruses 
(1  young 

bull. 
2  young 

cows. 
I  calf) 
1 1 3  looms 
I  cow 
walrus 


88  looms 

69  looms 
49  looms 
7  looms, 
I  dovekie 


(I)  I  glau- 
cous gull 

(young). 

1  skua 
(Richard- 
son's) 

2  Brent 


I  skua 
(Richard- 
sons) 


LOCALilY  DISTAMCK 


Edge  of 

floe, 
C.  Flora 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
(on  a  piece 
of  ice) 


C  Flora 
Do. 


1 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Kemakks 


The  looms  are  ft  c-diii^j  now  on 
small  fii>h,  in  addition  to 
shrimps.  They  £«ed  their 
young  on  the  former  chiefly. 

Shot  by  Armitagc  with  Uie  gov- 
ernment rifle  (.303),  "Twee- 
die  "  bullets  (two  shots),  near 
the  flag^taflf.  lie  had  come 
ttshore  off  some  ice  tfter  a 
man  who  was  sitting  oil  a  rock 
hclow  the  flag'Staff. 


The  ice  coming  down  upon  us 
and  threatening  to  cut  us  off 
from  the  shore  prevented  us 

taking  more  than  the  four 
hea(l>.  Armitage  and  Jackson 
shot  them  on  a  piece  of  ice. 

Shot  on  the  ice  by  Armiiage  and 
Jackson,  hut  the  ice  being  in 
motion  nearly  crushed  the 
boat,  and  we  had  to  haul  her 
out  to  avoid  it  ;  we  were  un- 
able to  reach  the  walriis. which 
drifted  away  east  on  the  ice. 
(11231001ns  from  August  13th  to 
August  26th  for  the  winter  lar 
der  shot  by  Jackson.)  Only  a 
very  few  rotches  are  left.  A 
I.irge  number  of  looms  have 
also  left.  Nearly  all  the  looms 
have  now  gone.  Only  about 
a  hundred  are  now  left  on  the 
rocks.  None  are  to  lie  seen 
on  the  sea.  There  arc  plenty 
of  kittiwakes,  both  young  and 
I )ld,  on  their  nestS still.  None 
have  yet  left. 
Specimens.  ( i )  It  had  near- 


>pecim« 

ly  the  .idult  plumage,  but 
with  a  few  lirown  patches 
on  the  neck. 


Specimens. 


ir. 
sr 
p 
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Date 


189s 
Sept.  7 


12 


18 


23 


"  25 
"  27 
Oct.  13 

"  '4 
Dec.  I 


Game 


2  cow 

walruses. 
I  young 
bull.  I  cub 


I  young 
glaucous 
gull 
I  cow 

walrus 


2  young 

ivory  gulls, 
I  adult 

ivory-gull 
I  young 
"  nioUy- 
moke" 
(fulmar 
petrel), 
I  snow- 
bunting 
9  yount^ 

ivory-gulls 
I  young 

glaucous 
gull,  I 
snovv- 

bunting 

3  young 
ivorygullj 

1  young 
kittiwake 

I  adult 
ivorv-gull 
Do. 

4  bull 
walruses 


Locality 


C.  Flora 


Do. 


Do. 

(on  a  piece 
of  ice) 


Distance 


(In  the 
water) 


40  yards 


C.  Flora 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

On  floe. 
C.  Flora 


8  yardsr 


Remarks 


'I 


The  two  cows  and  the  young ' 
bull  \\  erc  -ccurcti,  luit  the  cub 
fcaiik  when  !>hot.  Killed  wuh 
solid  bullets  from  .303  nfl«. 
Contents  cf  stomachs:  Quarti 
and  basalt,  pebbles,  bivalves, 
and  broken -u]>  shells,  bhui 
by  Armttage  and  Jackson. 

Specimen,  &hot  by  Jackson. 


Killed  with  one  lioUd  bullet  from  • 

.303  through  hack  of  hea*l 
\Ve  could  only  take  the  head. 
AS  the  ice  was  coming  down 

ujwn  us.    The  bullet  perfu 
raled  the  atlas  (ri<:jhf  laniitui 
and  spinal  marrow,  and  out 
through  the  ligament  on  thei 
otlirr  side,  without  splintering 
the  bone.    Shot  by  Jackwn.  > 
Specimens.   In  the  stomaclis  of 
the  ivory -j;ulls  were  fotind 
some  shrimps  and  a  bivalve- j 
shelL    Shot  by  Jackson,  | 


I 


Specimens.     I.aminfiria.  fl-h. 
and  brokcn-up  shells  found  ia( 
the  stomachs  of  the  ivoiy-- 
gulls.    A  tape  -  \vomn 
found  in  the  intestines  of  one 
ivory-gull.    Shot  by  Jackson. , 


Specimen. 
Do. 


Do. 


Shot  by  Jackson. 


Two  young  bulk,  tliree-quarter 
grown,  and  two  adulUi.  Sbol 
by  Armitage,  Dr.  Koettlit/. 
and  Jackson.    They  were  ly- 1 
ing  eight  yards  from  the  edge 
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GAME  LIST 


Date 


1895 


Gamk 


LOCAUTY 


I 


Dec,  6 


bbe»bear 


C.  Flora 


I 


He-bear 


On  floe 


Distance 


Remakk> 


of  their  hole,  septtnited  by  low 

luimniockN.  Thclarj;cst  walrus 
measured :  Length,  1 2  ft.  6  in. 
(nose  to  tip  of  back  fiipj)ers) ; 
girth  (round  chest). lo  fl.6  in. ; 
itt)o;th  of  tusks  outsirie  the 
gums.  17I  in.  Two  of  ih^m 
weighed  abont  two  tons  each. 
.M!  were  in  ^ood  cotuliliun. 
bhot  by  Armitage  and  Hlomk- 
vist.  .She  was  pregnant  with 
two  small  f«etuses  in  the  bifur- 
cated uterus.  (The  uterus 
and  fatuscs  have  been  kept 
as  specimens  in  cpririt.)  The 
remains  of  n  seal  were  found 
in  the  stomach.  No  thymus 
gland  could  be  discovered. 
There  was  nothing  to  lead 
one  to  stjppoHC  she  had  !.een 
hybernatinj^  or  intended  do- 
ing so.  l  lie  foetuses  meas- 
ured 4j  in.  long,  and  the 
head,  nose,  eyes,  claws,  and 
tail  were  clearly  distinguish* 
al>le.  There  must  be  two 
breeding  seasons  for  liears — 

(1)  cohabitation  in  March— 
(Jackson  shot  a  male  and  fe- 
male together  at  Bell  Island 
on  March  20,  1895)— and  birth 
in  the  beginning  of  February; 

(2)  cohahitatinn  in  the  end  of 
October  or  beginning  of  No- 
vember, and  birth  in  August ; 
or  else  a  bear  must  carry  a  Cttb 

j  about  fifteen  months 
10  yards  [  Killed  with  two  shots  Iroui  .450 
Henry  Express.  First  shot, 
throii[;h  neck  behind  the  ear, 
knocked  him  over,  but  he 
floundered.  Second,  behind 
right  shoulder  through  lungs. 
A  quantity  of  blfKu!  in  sKmi- 
ach.  Hlomkvist  tited  one  shot 
into  left  shouKler,  Skin,  from 
ti)>  I'f  nosc  to  tip  uf  tail,  meas- 
ured 9  ft.  2  in. ;  brain  weighed 
184  02.:  fairly  convoluted, 
quite  as  much  so  as  a  horse's. 
(The  human  brain  weighs  on 
an  average  48  oz.  to  50  oz. , 
male;  the  female.  44  o^.) 
Shot  by  Blomkvist  andjackson. 
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Date 

1896 
Jan.  15 


17 


Feb,  I 


28 


Mar,  2 


Game 


LOCAUTY 


I  She-bear,  On  floe. 

2  ctjb.s    '  C.  Flora 


Distance 


(hall- 
grown) 


300  yards 
south 


Hc-bear  Elmwood, 

(very     I  Flora, 
large)  (behind 
stable) 


He-bear 
(small) 


He>bear 


C.  Flora 

(300  yards 

from 
flag-staff) 

On  floe 


Hc-bear  !  On  flotr. 
(three-    j  C.  Flora 
quarter  |  (below 
grown)  I  flag-stafT) 


12  yards 


8  yards 


5  yards 


25  to  45 
yards 


3S  t«  43 
yards 


354 


Remarks 


( 

Mcasttrftnents  en  lotiy  —  Shf- 
bear  (she  was  sucklinc  ^tiU) :  I 
Length  along  belly,  6  ft.  4  in.;' 
back,  6  ft.  Oj  in.;  che^t.  4  ft.  I 
8|  in.  ;  wei'^lil  "f  l>rain.  17  <v. 
Conienfs  oj  stomach:  Keinaiu>i 
of   semi  -  digested   seal  ,all  | 
l>c:ir-):  twti  piece!*  f>f  pa[<t;r  • 
(slic  -  l>car   only).      Cub   I  :l 
Length  along  belly.  5  ft.  2  in.;! 
back,  5  ft.  \  in.;  chf^t.  3  ft 
{)  \\\.     Cub  2:  Length  alonj^i 
belly,  5  ft.;  back,  5  ft.  3^  in  ;| 
ch«»t,  3  ft.  II  in.;  brain.  it^J. 
IV.;  weight,  234  lbs.     Shot  l>) 
Armitagc  and  Jackson.  \i- 
mitage  killed  cub  No.  i,  Jack- 
son the  she-bear  ami  cuh  .\<' 
2.    The-  she-bear  was  not  pncg- ; 
nant.    All  in  fair  condition. 
Killed   by  Jackson   with  one 
shc»i  from   •Imihle  .450  Y.\ 
press  rifle  through  tlie  hca*i 
Aftasuremeutx  an  body 
Length  along  belly.  7  ft.  \\\ 
in.:  I>ack,  S  ft.  2  in. ;  girth  o! 
chest,  h  ft.  5 4  in.:  girth  (A 
belly,  6  ft.  -\  in.  Cciiintts 
of  stonuiih:    Digested  s<r;il 
I'airly  fat.     Weiglit  of  hrain, 
15  oz.    Meitsun  ait  itts  >  f  ikin 
off  fwh::  Length.  8  ft.  ii\ in.; 
breadth,  6  ft.  10  in. 
Found  on  May  25th  at  foot  of. 
slope  below  No.  I  Heilhoi* 
Tlirough  this  l)ear  *"  Kauiiii;'* 
came  tohi>enil.  brain,  I4j<'-. 

I     Killed  by  Jackson. 
Killed  hy  Jackson  (two  shoi^i. 

1  .303  rifle.  Mi-iisurcnu-nls  «'« 
body:  Length  along  back,  6 
ft.  11^  in.;  belly.  7  ft.  2  in  ; 

i  across  head  between  ears,  i  ft 
2  in.  Old  he-bear.  Nothini; 
in  stomach,  lie  was  in  fairlv 
good  con<litioii.  Vnii  !iad  an  d  i 
bullet  ■  wound  in  the  niiilulc 
line  just  behind  ears.  Weight 
1  if  t  rain,  16  o/. 
Killed  by  Armilage  and  Jack- 
son. The  latter  put  a  shot  in 
his  neck,  which  peiictrat<-l 
chest  ;  he  laiil  on  the  ice  f«>r 
twenty  sccoud.s,  but  i^ut  up 
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GAME  LIST 


DaT£ 


1896 


Mar  5 


Game 


He-bear 
(three- 
quarter 
grown) 


He- bear 

(full- 
grown) 


20 

He- bear 

(lar^'e) 

21 

Hc-bcar 

(medium) 

31 

I  Ic-bciir 

(iiu'dium) 

31 

He-bear 

(medium)) 


Locality 


Distance 


On  pond, 
Elm  wood 


On  Hoe, 

below 
flag'Stafi 


C.  Flora 

Do. 

Do. 


45  to  85 
yards 


60  to  100 
yards 


Markham    15  Y'^rds 


Sound 


and 
120  yards 


Remarks 


and  staggered  ufl'.  Each  then 
gave  him  two  more  shots,  i  le 

was  a  thrc-e-<juarter  grown  lie-  I 
bear;  wai»  in  |>oor  cutuiiliuii, 
but  his  stomach  was  full  of 
scini-digested  seal.   The  brain 
weighed  14I  oi. 

Killed  by  Armitagc  and  Jack, 
son.  The  first  shot  placed  in 
hi^  neck.  He  struggled  to  his 
legii  again,  and  llircc  mure 
shots  were  fired,  a»  he  died 
hard.  Tliev  found  on  exam- 
ining  him  altcrwards  both 
shoulders  broken,  the  lungs 
perforatctl  in  several  places, 
the  heart  jiierccd  tlirou^h  the 
ventricles,  a  shut  up  the  auus, 
and  several  bullet-wounds  in 
the  liiii'I  (jiinrters  and  ribs. 
He  was  in  rather  [x  ^r  condi- 
tion, and  had  nothing  in  the 
sti>macli  but  a  little  very  ilark 
bile,  and  the  galbbladder  also 
waj»  full  of  similar  bile.  He 
was  very  bold,  and  gave  chase 
t<»  a  man  wljo  fir>t  saw  him. 
He  marched  boldly  towards* 
the  house,  in  spite  of  all  the 
dogs  barl\iii.4  .It  liini 

Shot  by  Arnutagc,  Dr.  Kocli 
litz,  and  Jack.son.  Jackson 
photographed  him  first  with 
a  b.in<l  caujera  lu.  forc  killing 
him.  He  was  in  fair  condition, 
but  his  stomach  was  empty. 

Shot  by  Dr.  Koettlitz. 

Shot  by  Dr.  KoettHlz  and  Hey 
wanl 

Shot  \>\  Hey  ward  and  Dr. 
kociiiit/..  Hrain  weighed  17^ 
02. 

Killed  by  two  vliot^  frt)m  .303 
ride.  The  first  shot  placed 
in  his  neck.  Armitage  then 
shot  him  in  the  shouUler  after 
missing  him  with  his  hist ; 
second  shot  broke  his  back 
between  the  shoulders  as  he 
was  going  ofT  at  a  fast  r:itc. 
He  came  up  to  the  camp 
with  remarkable  boldness,  and 
tried  to  go  for  some  dogs  tied 
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Date 


1896 


Game 


April  4  He-bear 


I  young 
ivory-gull 


Locality 


DiSTANCK 


Remarks 


«« 


27 


27 


29 
29 


C.  Flora 

Elm  wood, 
C.  Flora 


He-bear  Do 
(medium)  |(ij.43  a.m.) 


12  to  60 
yards 


10  looms,  j  Talrus. 
I  dovekie    C.  Flora 


I  young 
ivory -gull 
8  looms 

He-bear 
(young, 
small) 


Da 

Do. 

On  floe, 
C.  Flora 


1 


70  yards 


5$6 


to  an  ic«-axe  after  my  fii>4. 
shot.  I  took  a  camera  snap- 
shot, -j'f,  sec.  8  stop,  htit  the 
light  was.  too  bad  (snowing., 
misty,  and  9  p.  m.).  Weight^ 
of  brain.  i6f  0/.  Shot  by, 
Jacksou  and  Armitage.  I 

Shot  by  Dr.  Koettlitz.    Biain ' 
weight,  i8|  oz.  I 

Had  the  same  black  tnarkint^ 
On  the  head  and  wings  as  the 
young  gulls  killed  list  av-l 
tumn.    ft   wris  in  cnm|>any 
with  tuo  other  gulls  which, 
were  (|uite  white.    Shot  by| 
JaLksoii.  (S|M;cimen.) 

An  old  he-bear  of  medium  si^e 
(7  ft.  4  in.  from  tijj  of  tail  tu 
tip  of  no!«e  along  belly).  Jack- 
son took  twelve  negative> 
with  hand  camera,  the  three 
lost  at  a  distance  of  from  10 
to  15  yards.  l)cf<)re  >lioolini; 
him.  lie  theu  put  a  bullet  1 
through  the  lungs,  but  he 
made  off.  Armitage  then 
broke  biv  near  hind-les;  and 
Jackiuu  hi.>  near  shoulder,  the 
same  bullet  also  breaking  his 
backbone.  Discolored  1ir<>len 
teeth,  empty  stomach.  i>o«>r 
condition.  Shot  by  Armitage 
and  Jackson. 

Looms  are  now  coming  on  lu 
the  rocks  in  greater  numlnfrs. 
Rotches  and  dovekies  have 
been  there  f  r  ^  *nic  lime  In: 
fore  the  looms  appeared.  Kit- 
tiwakes  are  now  upon  the 
lower  cliffs.  By  Jackson. 
Black  markings  on  wings  and 

head.    (Specimen.)  | 


Photographed  at  forty  yards 
with  dogs  playing  htn  as  he 
made  off  (  8  stop.  ^  sec. ,  over 
cast.  6.30  P.M.).  As  he  was 
going  off  Jackson  shot  him 
through  the  flank,  cutting  his 
bowels  in  several  places  and 
smashing  the  right  kidney. 
He  staggered  off  seventy  or 
eighty  yards  farther,  and  then 
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May  12 

"  13 

*  16 
..  21 

"  24 
•*  27 

"  28 

28 

'  3i 
June  2 

"  3 
"  S 

•*  6 


Locality 


He-bcar 
(medium) 

'  10  looms. 

1  dovekie» 

1 1 1  rotches 
'  1 3  looms. 
1 2  rotches 

2  looms. 
4  rotches, 
I  dovekie 

I  1 1  looms, 
I  3  rotches 

1  I  turn* 
stone 

,  (cock  bird) 
;  i  eider- 
!  duck 
.  (drake) 

1  purple 
sand-piper 

10  looms 

'  8  looms. 

2  dovcki<*< 

2  rotches 

u  looms 

He-bear 
(medium) 

I 

1 


On  floe. 

C.  Floni 
(near  Bear 
Berg) 
Talus, 
C  Flora 

E.  Talus. 
C.  Flora 
Do. 


Do. 

Elmwood, 
C.  Flora 

West 
Point, 
C.  Flora 


I  E.  Talus. 

I  C.  Flora 
S.  Talus, 
r  Flora 

:Dunimit  of 

!  C.  Flora 
S.  Talus, 

1  C.  Flora 

!  On  fioc, 
C.  Flora 


Distance 


Kbmarks 


finished  him.  He  was  in  jxior 
condition,  but  an  apparently 
young  seal  was  in  his  stom- 
ach He  faced  the  dogs  bold- 
ly for  some  lime.  Weight  of 
brain.  16^02.  Shotbyjackiton. 
Shot  by  Hlomkvisl  and  Jackson. 
Stomach  had  some  horse  ilung 
and  a  little  waterproof  linen 
in  it  from  some  packing-cases. 
Weight  o(  brain,  16  02. 


1 10  yards 


Shot  by  Jackson  near  the 

pond  at  the  lait.  Tlu 
only  one  seen  in  Fran^- 
Josef  Land. 

When  first  seen  was  sitting 

near  a  pool  of  thaw  water. 
No  duck  was  to  be  seen. 
Contends  of  stomach: 
Pieces  of  shell  (bivalve). 
Shot  by  Jackson. 


r. 
r- 

C 
3 


Killed  witii  one  shot  from  .303 
rifle  ("  I  weedic"  Imllet).  Hid- 
let  p.nsscd  through  right  axilla, 
cutting  a  part  of  the  brachial 
l^lexiis,  jias^cd  through  ibf 
apex  of  l)olh  lungs,  cutluag 
the  descending  vena  cava  and 
tilling  the  thorax  with  hlood. 
It  tlien  pn'^^ed  lhri»ui;h  the 
ribs  <m  the  left  side  and 
lodged  in  the  left  shoulder. 
Photographed  before  shooting, 
after  mortally  wounded,  and 
after  death  with  hand-camera. 
Shot  by  Jackson. 
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*'  28 

30 
*•  30 


July  2 


4i 


3 
5 
5 


6 
8 


Datk 

Gamk 

Locality 

1896 

June 

7 

36  rotches 

Gully 

rocks 

<• 

10 

2  Lapland 
buntings 
& 

C.  Flora 
(behmd 

Eira 
Cottage) 

•< 

10 

1  Lapland 
bunting 

9 

C.  Flora 

(by 
Snarpe  s 
Rock) 

«< 

II 

I  Brent 
geese 

\\  est 
Point. 
C.  Mora 

I* 

12 

2  bicnt 
geese 

Do, 

I* 

12 

glooms 

S.  talus, 

C  Flora 

•  • 

14 

0  looms 

Do. 

16 

7  looms 

Do. 

*t 

17 

8  looms 

Do. 

t* 

18 

/      M     '  '  1  1  J  ^ 

Dn 

k « 

20 

10  looms 

Do. 

•* 

22 

10  looms 

Do. 

•* 

24 

5  looms 

Do. 

It 

24 

She-bear 

By  flag- 
staff. 
C.  Flora 

17  looms 
7  looms 
I  snowy 
owl 


19  looms 

7  looms 
II  looms 
She-bear 


S.  talus 

Do. 
On  hum- 
mock of 
ire  near 

Lira 
Cottage 
S.  talus, 
C.  Flora 

Do. 

Do. 
On  floe 


Distance 


K KM ARKS 


3  looms 
20  looms 


C.  Flora 
Do. 


40  yards 


Contents  of  stamath  :  Pieces  of 
shell,  moss,  small  grubs,  bs- 
salt,  sand.  All  three  were 
cocks,   bhot  by  Jackson.  | 


Shot  by  Anaitag^. 


Shot  by  Jack!>on. 


I 


Shot  by  Nansen.  Jackson  took 
a  niimher  of  negative*'  of  her 
hcfure  being  fired  al  and  after 
bei ng  wounded.  She  had  thin 
milk  in  her  teats,  hut  wns  n  m 
pregnant.  The  hair  on  belly 
very  thin.  Probably  had  just 
got  rid  of  cub.  Loom  skins  in 
Stomach  picked  up  at  the  hat.  | 


I 

Shot  by  Annitagc  with  a  rifle. 
Contents  0/  stomach  :  Kenuini 
of  a  loom.    When  first  seen , 
was  endeavoring  to  capture  1 1 
tern.  Was veiy wild.  (Sped-' 
men.)  ! 


Shot  by  Nansen,  Jackson,  and 
Arniit;ige.    Jackson  atui  N'.m- 
sen  look  a  numijer  of  negi 
tives  o(  her  as  »he  stood  at 
bax  on  the  top  of  a  beig. 
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Date 


1S96 
July  II 

'  'I 
16 

"  19 
"  ■»-» 

"  25 

*'  31 

Aug.  3 

"  S 
"  6 

Aug.  8 


9 
10 

II 

13 

i4 

16 

»9 
20 


24 


36 


Game      Locality  Distance 


13  iooms 
19  looms 
16  looms 
13  looms 
7  looms 

7  looms 

8  looms 
12  looms 

8  looms 

9  looms 
8  iooms 
7  looms 

81  looms. 
2  kitti- 
wakes. 

2  glaucous 

^ulls 
1 28  looms 
1 19  looms 
1 1 3  looms 
140  looms 
I  28  looms 
1 39  looms 
127  looms 
She-bear 


163  looms. 
46  looms 
(young), 

80  looms 
420  young) 
He-bear 
(medium) 


Flora 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


K KM ARKS 


Uo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Talus, 
C.  Flora 


C.  Flora 


C.  Fiura 
(Elm- 
wood) 


80  to  200 
yards 


5  yards 


Specimens. 
Do. 


Shot  by  Jackson.  Length,  6  ft. 
I  in.  from  nose  to  root  of  tail. 
Contents  oj  stomach  Grass 
and  a  little  blubber.  She  was 
veiy  fat.    Brain,  16  ot. 


Jackson  photographed  him  at 

eight  yards*  distance,  and 
again  when  only  three  and  a 
half  yards  off.  He  then  had 
to  hurriedly  use  his  .303  ritle, 
and  shot  him  on  the  right 
side  of  the  head  Just  in  front 
and  below  car.  This  knocked 
him  over,  but  he  half  .strug- 
gled on  to  his  legs,  and  Armi- 
tagc,  who  had  come  up,  put  a 
bullet  through  his  abdomen, 
and  Jackson  again  shot  him 
through  the  neck,  which  hn- 
ished  huij  ciuirely.  Measured 
6  ft.  9^  in.  from  nose  to  root 
of  taU  (back). 
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Date 


1896 
Aug.  26 

"  26 

"  27 


Sept.  2 


15 


Oct.  20 


22 


Dec.  6 


1897 
Jan.  j6 


Game 


She* 
walrus 

Snowy 
owl 

He-bear 
(large) 


Sbe*bear 


Ringed 

Seal 
(male) 

I  dovekie 
tad  u  It),  10 
dovekies 
(young) 


Locality 


On  ice, 
C  Flora 

C.  Flora 


Do. 


C.  Flora 
(on  floe) 


C.  Flora 


Do. 


I  » 

^  3  y<nin^  Do. 
dovekies 


He-bear  .  I"lag->taff, 

(full-  I  C.  Flora 

grown)  ' 

He-bear  i  Near 

(very  |  coal-bags, 

large)  •  Elmwooid 


Distance 


30  yards 


30  to  40 
yards 


70  yards 


25  yards 


Remarks 


Was  sick.   Caught  by  Wilton. 


Shot  by  Armilagc,  the  doctor. 
Wilton,  and  Jackson.  Jack- 
son first  of  all  look  a  nunilxr 
o(  negatives  of  hiiu  with  tltc 
ha)f-piate  camera  and  hand- 
camera,  lie  had  been  fecdini; 
on  the  blubber  of  the  walru!> 
shot  yesterday,  and  his  slom*- 
acl)  was  enormously  distend- 1 
ctl  ;  the  content^  weighed  be 
iween  6u  and  05  Ib^.,  and  oil , 
ran  out  of  his  mouth.    Mea<^  ■ 
ured  7  ft.  7^  in.  from  nose  !" 
root  of  tail.   Weight  of  brain, 
19  ot. 

Measured  6  ft.  3  >n-  from  tip  of 
nose  to  root  of  tail.  Shot  i  \ 
Armitage  and  Jackson.  Tiic 
latter  photograplied  her  seveti- 
teen  times  liefore  ■'•liootinjj  lu  r 

Shot  by  F.  Cl.  Jackson  in  tlie 
water  near  the  Hag-stall".  (V/;- 
it!nts  of  stoma<h:  Fish,  broken 
shells. 

By  F.  G.  Jackson.  x\ll  uj  win- 
ter dress.    The  brown  on  the ' 

feet  and  legs  of  the  yoim;; 
ones  had  almost  been  re|>Littd 
entirely  by  the  adnlt  red,  ai;'l 
the  white  wini;  mark  wa>  nu't 
tied  with  black.  Th**  umit-r 
parts  white,  but  the  back  atiJ 
back  of  neck  white,  speckled 
with  black. 


Shot  by  the  iloctnr  nnd  .Xrmi- 
tnge.  Stomach  empty,  1ml  ir. 
good  condition.  Weight  of 
brain,  19  oz. 

Shot  by  Armitage,  Dr.  KoeW" 
litz.  and  Wilton.  Measuretl 
7  ft.  5  in.  frrnu  i i]i  ■■f  n »-e 
root  of  tail  along  the  back  ;  to 
tip  of  tail,  7  ft.  II  in.  Stom- 
ach   contained    loom  *  skins 
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IJATK 


1S97 

Feb.  14 
'•  20 


He-bcar    Elm  wood  1  15  yards 


I  (medium) 

He- bear 
I  (small) 


April  23  I  She*bear 


27 


May  17 


June  8 

*  9 

*  9 

•  to 

•  «7 

"  20 


*  24 
"  28 


I 


Do. 


She-bear 
and  two 
cubs 


Cape 
Ludlow 


Cam- 
bridge 
Bay 


9  looms  ;  Talus. 

I  C.  Flora 
I  Lapland  !  C.  Flora 

SIk  ire- 
lark  5  ' 
1  Brent  |  Do. 
goose  I 
10  rotches  Gully 
Rocks 

At  the 
I  hut 

\  1 


He-bear 


2  Arctic 

terns 
17  looms. 

2  dovekics 
1  F^urple 
sand- 
piper 


Talus 

C.  Flora 
C.  Flora 


35  yards' 


35  yards 


20  yards 


She-bear     On  floe,     35  yards 
I  C  Flora 


Remakks 


20  yards 

and 
90  yards 


(picked  up  at  the  hut)  and 

Shot  by  F.  G.  Jackson  near  the 
)  stable.  ConlfHts  of  stonuiih : 
Gastric  juice  and  small  lumps 
of  basalt. 

Shot  by  I'  .  Jackson  l>ctween 
the  observatory  and  pond. 
CottUnti  of  stoituuh  :  A  ^tnall 
piece  of  canv£u>.  lie  was  in 
very  thin  condition. 

Shot  l)y  K.  (i.  Jackson  at  camp. 
Had  followctl  the  sledge 
tracks  up  on  to  the  glacier 
behinti  C.  Ludlow. 

kiiNhcd  ili'\\  n  iipfiti  i)ur  sledges 
iiii  we  were  passing  through 
some  very  nnigh  ice.  Shot 
by  F.  G.  J  i.  kMin  (one  shot 
through  the  head). 

Stood  at  Imy  upon  the  top  of  a 
small  ber^,  where  she  was  be- 
ing tease(l  by  the  dogs.  .Shot 
by  F.  G.  Jackson  (one  shot 
through  head;.  A  quantity 
of  grass  only  in  stomach. 


By  F.  G.  Jackson.  (Specimen.) 


By  Armitage. 


Shot  by  F.  G.  Jackson  (5.15 
A..M.).  One  shot  through 
j.Tw  nnd  throat ;  second  shot 
tiiroiigh  the  !»houldcr;  third 
shot  through  neck,  breaking 
spine.  His  stomach  was  full 
of  grass.  l*hotogr.4phcd. 

Specimens. 
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f 

I>A  1  K 

Game 

1897 



June  28 

1  Bona- 

narte's 

Siirid- 

piper 

July  I 

He-walrus 

(vounir) 

II 

^  COW 

walruses 

2  bull 

wftl  ruses 

9  cow 

bull-calf 

I  voung 

bull 

walrus 

14 

19  looms 

"  29 

I  Cub 

walrus 

Pi.M^.  7 
•  •"ft*  / 

8  ivory- 

gulls 

10  ivory* 

gulls 

(young) 

11 

1 1  Poma- 

lorhine 

skuas 

1  Arctic  1 

tern  ' 

Locality  DihiANCE 


C.  Flora 

or 

C  Flora 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


KEMAKK!> 


J 


Hy  Wilton. 


(One  cow  landed,  two  ssnk.) 

\Veii;lit.  187  lbs.  Navel  string 
stiil  unhealed.  Measured  4 
ft.  4  in.  in  length  ;  3  ft.  8  in. 
in  girth.    Captured  alive.  ! 


Captured  alive. 
Taken  alive. 

Specimens. 


Shot  by  Jackson. 
77^  30'  N.  Lat. 
35<^  15'  E.  Long. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 
PREPARING  FOR  OUR  SECOND  WINTER 

August  /J,  iSgSy  Tuesday.  —  I  have  been  thinking  of  y ester* 
day's  sport  at  home,  and  wondering  if  they  got  good  bags  on  the 
moors.  The  sea  is  now  very  full  of  ice,  and  we  have  just  got 
back  in  the  nick  of  time.  As  far  as  we  can  see  to  the  southward 
ind  eastward  the  sea  is  packed  with  ice,  much  of  it  being  large 
Boes.  Whether  the  ice  comes  out  of  the  fjords  to  the  northeast 
3r  Iroin  tlie  Kvir.i  Scii  wc  luive  no  chance  judging — probably 
\T*^m  botli.    I  started  to-day  to  shoot  looms  for  the  winter  and 

[irr>eiil  uses. 

Sonic  of  the  do,u:s  broke  loose  last  night.  Had  their  nsnal 
"mill,"  and  killed  Sammy"  and  ''Laughing."  The  former  was 
a  good  bear-dog.  I  feel  very  sorry  about  it,  poor  old  chap  !  He 
has  n^iven  us  many  a  good  hunt,  and  was  very  keen. 

Fisher  is  arranging  and  drying  his  botanical  specimens,  the 
doctor  is  skinning  the  remainder  of  the  bird  specimens  we 
brought  back  from  our  late  boating  expedition. 

In  the  afternoon  Fisher  and  I  went  up  to  the  talus  to  get 
looms  for  the  winter.  I  killed  one  hundred  and  twelve  to-day. 

Aua^tsi  T§th,  Thursday. — I  went  up  the  talus,  accompanied  by 
iicyvvard  as  retriever,  to  shoot  more  looms.  By  three  o'clock 
I  had  killed  one  hundred  and  forty-two.  Fisher  and  the  doctor 
Mme  out  later  to  help  us  to  carry  them  back  to  the  hut.  About 
6.  yo  I'M.  we  esj)ied  a  bear  on  a  drifting  floe  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  to  the  S.S.W.  I  called  out  the  boat's  crew  and  manned  the 
Mary  Harmsworth,  and  pulled  away  to  the  floe  edge.  On  seeing 
us  she  began  to  stalk  the  boat  and  eventually  came  within  thirty 
yards,  circling  round,  and  several  times  stood  up  on  her  hind 
legs  like  a  rabbit  to  try  and  get  a  better  view  of  us.  I  put  a  shot 
from  my  .303  into  her  neck  which  dropped  her.  Armitage  also 
shot  her  through  the  chest.   It  was  a  medium-sized  she -bear, 
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which  the  doctor  tells  me  was  not  in  cub.  We  towed  her  back 
behind  us  to  the  shore,  took  the  skin  off,  and  cut  up  the  meat 
during  the  evening.  The  sea  in  every  direction  is  now  full  of 
ice,  and  very  little  water  is  to  be  seen.    A  remarkable  chani^: 

1l  keeps  on  cominij  in  from  the  eastward.  The  looms  are  noA 
getting  their  young  ones  clown  to  the  sea.  The  youngsters  jumi 
off  the  ch'ffs,  open  their  wings  and  skun  ;  the  old  ones,  and  ofter. 
a  third,  an  interested  friend  T  c  nnclude,  lly  with  it  (I  have  nev«r 
seen  more  than  one  young  one  go  at  a  time),  and  sometimei 
support  it  by  laying  hold  of  its  tail  with  their  beaks.  Occasii^n 
ally  they  fall  before  reaching  the  se:i  and  come  down  heavily, 
but  apparently  without  damage.  We  have  often  given  them  a 
helping-hand  onward  on  such  occasions. 

The  weather  is  to-day  sunny  and  quite  warm,  but  the  young 
ice  now  forms  on  the  sea  as  soon  as  the  sun  gets  low. 

We  are  very  busy  making  preparations  for  the  winter.  I  ib> 
tend  to  try  and  keep  scurvy-grass  fresh  and  green  by  frecz.ui: 
it.  tor  making  salad  for  winter  use.  I  think  the  bulk  of  the  ict 
whi«  li  now  blocks  the  sea  here  comes  out  of  the  Kara  Sea  whi^j 
po.ssibly  does  not  break  up  till  the  end  of  July  to  the  east  ^ 
Wilczek  Land  ' 

Auij^iist  i6th,  Friday. — The  doctor  and  I  went  up  the  talus ^ 
get  looms.  I  killed  one  hundred  and  forty-six  to-day.  Child  faS 
been  engaged  in  taking  time  for  Armitage  for  a  "lunar,"  FisM 
in  attending  to  his  botanical  specimens,  and  Armitage  in  m 
afternoon  in  skinning  looms  for  the  winter  helped  by  Blornkw 

I  have  obtained  for  specimens  several  small  6sh  while  shooa| 
looms,  which  they  had  in  their  beaks.  One  species  I  think  li » 
young  ling,  or  cod,  and  the  other  looks  very  like  a  stickle-bad. 
No  seals  or  walruses  have  been  seen  for  some  days,  none  in  fac: 
since  our  return.  The  sea  is  now  quite  as  much  eneiimberoi 
with  ice  as  it  was  this  time  last  year.  We  only  just  got  back  i^n 
time  Now  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  ice  in  any  direction  with 
occasional  streams  of  water.  During  the  night,  hearini^  a  run, 
T  went  out  and  found  "Carlo"  and  "  Rawing"  murdering  "Grow 
ler,"  and  the  square  of  dogs  pulled  about,  each  trying  to  get  a 
bite  at  the  unfortunate  animal,  which  I  rescued,  getting  bitter 
in  three  places  on  my  left  hand  in  doing  so.  "  Growler  "  is  badly 
mauled  and  I  fear  won*t  live.  These  Samoyad  and  Ostiak  dog> 
are  little  better  than  wolves,  and  soon  there  will  be  none  left  but 
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the  strongest  (or  luckiest)  dog.  They  have  a  cowardly  way  of 
falling  upon  a  single  dog  and  mauling  it  to  death.  We  have 
suffered  all  our  losses,  except  two,  owing  to  this  cause.  It  .seems 
impossible  to  stop  it. 

Aui^tst  ijt/i,  Sa/i/n/dv. — I  went  up  the  talus  to  get  looms,  and 
killed  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  to-day.    I  was  joined  by  Fisher 


SHOOTING  LOOMS 


later  in  the  afternoon  to  help  to  collect  them  and  bring  them 
home. 

The  doctor  and  Blomkvist  are  engaged  in  getting  the  blubber 
off  the  last  bear.  Child  in  fitting  up  the  stove  in  No.  2  hut,  Arm- 
itage  in  working  out  astronomical  observations  and  in  skinning 
looms  for  the  winter.  His  feet  have  not  vet  recovered  from  our 
three  days  outing  in  the  boat  during  the  gale  off  Cape  Lofley ; 
the  doctor  considers  his  affection  rheumatic.  Blomkvist  also 
complains  of  rheumatism. 

While  away  a  bear  came  ashore  from  the  ice  at  Flagstaff 
point,  where  Armitage  administered  a  couple  of  bullets  to  him. 
We  skinned  and  cut  him  up  after  dinner. 

Aiig^ust  iSth,  Sunday. — Fisher  and  I  constructed  a  freezing- 
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chamber  in  the  floe  -  berg  at  the  point,  for  the  scurvy-grass 
{cachicria  fenestrata).  After  lunch  he  and  I  went  up  the  talus  to 
continue  my  loom^smiting  for  the  larder.  I  shot  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  under  three  hours,  and  as  a  trial  t  shot  and  bagged 
ninety-two  out  of  a  hundred  consecutive  birds,  all  flying  shoa 
Out  of  the  udd  eiii'ht,  six  managed  to  reach  the  sea,  into  which 
they  fell :  two,  I  think,  I  missed.  I  think  1  could  kill  a  hundred  ir. 
succession  with  a  httle  care  in  avoiding  too  long  shots.  I  hau 
the  black  pony  out  in  a  sledge  to  bring  them  in.  **  Growler  " 
died  to-day  from  his  wounds  received  from  "Carlo  "  and  'Raw 
ing  "  two  nights  ago.  "  Carlo  "  and  '*  Rawing  "  are  deadly  en- 
emies, but  the  occasion  of  a  murder  being  so  attractive,  aad 
their  tastes  in  this  matter  so  agreeing,  they  joined  hands  to  pdl 
the  event  off.  It  was  a  case  of  fellow-feeling  making  them  won- 
drous kind.   These  dogs  are  an  awful  nuisance. 

A  bear  was  spotted  on  some  floating  ice  about  half  a  mile  from 
shore  about  midnight.  As  all  the  chaps  were  asleep  I  went  aftt: 
it  in  the  canvas  boat  alone,  but  failed  to  get  a  shot,  being  cut  off 
by  his  crossing  the  ice. 

It  has  been  snowing  all  the  evening  and  looks  very  wintry. ana 
feels  so. 

Aifi^iisf  I gth,  Monday.  —  Sent  all  the  expedition  except  Arni- 
itage,  whose  feet  are  still  bad,  out  collecting  scurvy  -  grass  f  r 
freezing  for  the  winter.  Scurvy-grass,  so  called  owing  to  the 
old  belief  that  it  was  a  great  preventative  of  scurvy,  probably 
scurvy  was  considered  to  be  caused  by  want  of  vegetable  food, is 
a  fleshy-green  plant  with  a  white  blossom  growing  close  to  the  - 
ground,  and  has  rather  the  character  of  mustard  in  appearance 
and  flavor.  It  makes  an  excellent  salad,  or,  when  boiled,  much 
resembles  spinach.  I  put  the  two  boats  in  order  for  launching 
at  a  moment's  notice  in  case  of  either  being  required  quickly 
for  a  bear  or  walrus,  and  then  went  up  the  talus  and  joined  their 

Afier  lunch  the  doctor  and  Blomkvist  went  on  gelling  th-. 
I)lubbcr  olf  the  bear's  skin.  Tlie  blubber  we  use  tui  burniui^  :: 
the  hut  with  the  little  drift-wood  we  can  collect.  It  is  verv 
smoky  and  dirty,  but  we  are  running  very  short  of  coal,  and  I  an 
using  as  little  as  possible.  Armitage  skinned  looms,  and  I.  lak 
ing  anotlier  man  with  me,  went  up  the  talus  and  shot  ninety- 
four.  Blomkvist,  at  six  o'clock,  brought  out  the  sledge  and  black 
pony  to  bring  in  the  birds, 
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Hcyward  is  doing  the  cookinjy  very  fairly  indeed  now. 

Auj^itst  2otli,  Tuesday. — The  doctor  is  engaged  at  the  bear- 
skins. Poor  doctor  !  We  all  keep  so  well,  he  really  has  nothing 
to  do  medically,  and  even  the  ponies,  dogs,  and  juvenile  bears 
have  now  failed  him.    He  is  very  good  at  preparing  the  skins  ; 


CLKANI.NU  A  BEAR  SKIN 


he  might  have  served  an  apprenticeship  he  is  so  expert.  He  gets 
plenty  of  practice  here.  He  can  turn  his  hand  to  anything,  and 
is  most  neat  and  thorough  in  all  he  does.  Blomkvist  is  engaged 
in  feeding  the  ponies  and  dogs,  and  in  taking  the  former  out  to 
graze  ;  Fisher  in  arranging  and  pressing  the  botanical  specimens. 

At  4  P.M.  I  was  on  the  point  of  going  otf  to  shoot  looms  when 
I  sighted  some  walruses  on  the  ice  to  the  southward.  I  called  out 
the  crew  and  launched  the  boat,  and  Armitage  and  I  succeeded 
in  shooting  all  four  (one  young  bull,  two  young  cows,  and  a  calf), 
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but  owing  to  the  ice  moving  rapidly  east  we  ran  considerable  risk 
of  being  cut  off  from  the  land,  and  consequently  could  only  se- 
cure a  portion  of  the  meat.  We  tried  at  first  to  tow  the  whole 
four  to  the  shore  on  the  piece  of  ice  upi)ii  which  they  lay,  but 
found  it  impracticable.  They  are  himbersome  brutes  to  haul 
about;  the  four  probably  weighed  about  three  tons! 

August  2 1  sty  Wednesday, — Armitage  and  I  have  been  engaged 
in  fixing  a  tide-gauge  near  the  floe-berg  at  the  point  to  take  tidal 
observations;  the  doctor  with  the  bear-skins;  Fisher  and  Child  in 
clearing  out  the  boxe?^  in  the  corner  by  the  rock  behind  the  hut. 
And  later  on  in  the  day  Fisher  and  Blomkvist  fetched  in  a  load 
of  dry  moss  for  firing  with  *'  Blackie  *'  and  a  sledge,  which  we 
stacked  on  a  flat  rock  behind  the  hut. 

I,  taking  Heyward  with  me  to  collect  the  birds,  went  up  the 
talus  and  shot  a  hundred  and  thirteen  looms.  About  4  p.m.  I  saw 
two  walruses  on  the  ice  off  Leigh  Smith's  hut.  We  manned  the 
boat  and  1  killed  one  ai  about  seventy-five  yards  range,  but  the 
ice  closing  in  around  us  quite  cut  us  off  from  it,  and  we  had  i*. 
haul  the  boat  out  to  prevent  its  being  cru>hed,  and  to  get  \x\h> 
open  water  again  had  to  drag  it  over  the  ice.  The  ice  with  thr 
walrus  upon  it  drifted  away  rapidly  to  the  eastward.  It  is  a 
dangerous  quarter  here  to  be  out  in  a  boat  among  the  ice,  as 
it  is  constantly  moving  rapidly  either  east  or  west  with  the  spring 
tides,  which  run  fast,  and  a  boat  runs  considerable  risk  of  being 
crushed,  or  of  being  forced  out  to  sea. 

August  25tht  Sunday, — Fisher  and  I  went  up  the  talus  after 
looms.  These  we  are  hanging  round  the  hut,  where  they  soon 
become  frozen  and  will  remain  so  for  the  next  nine  months.  The 
snow  has  rendered  climbing  very  difficult.  In  places  at  the  top 
it  lies  four  feet  deep.  I  bagged  forty-nine  looms.  The  great 
majority  have  now  left  the  clitis  and  I  expect  the  remainder  t" 
de|)art  for  the  south  shortly.  The  young  looms  are  now  coming 
down  very  fast  I  noticed  to-day  five  old  birds  helping  a  young 
one  to  the  sea  by  flying  with  it ;  on  the  young  one  reaching  the 
water  in  safety  all  but  one  flew  away.  I  have  on  several  occa- 
sions noticed  as  many  as  four  birds  conducting  a  youngster  down. 
It  is  really  a  very  pretty  sight,  and  I  always  give  the  convoy 
exemption  from  a  shot. 

August  26tk^  Monday. — The  weather  still  bad.  Has  been  snow- 
ing all  night,  and  off  and  on  most  of  the  day,  with  a  thick  mist. 
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I  spent  the  morning  nailing  painted  canvas  on  the  roof  of  the 
but  to  keep  out  the  wet  from  sudden  thaws. 

The  doctor  is  enj^au^ed  with  the  walrus  heads.  The  ponies 
cannot  now  get  at  any  grass,  as  it  is  deeply  covered  with  snow, 
and  were  not  taken  out  to  graze  to-day. 

We  t)cgan  our  tidal  observations  to-day,  neap-tides  bein^  now 
on.  Blomkvist,  Armitage,  and  Child  have  l)een  engaged  in  skin- 
ning and  hanging  up  looms  to  a  roj)e  passed  round  the  outside 
of  the  roof  and  made  fast  at  the  corners.  Our  hut  is  literally 
festooned  with  birds,  and  they  make  quite  as  grand  a  show  as  a 
poultry-shop  at  Christmas.  In  the  afternoon  Fisher  and  I  went 
up  the  talus  to  try  and  get  more,  but  they  have  nearly  all  of  them 
departed,  and  I  should  not  think  that  more  than  a  hundred  are 
now  left  on  the  whole  of  the  cliffs.  I  only  shot  seven  looms  and 
one  dovekie.  I  have  shot  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty* 
three  looms  since  August  13th,  so  that  we  are  sure  of  a  good 
larder  for  the  winter!  We  still  want  bears  for  ourselves  and 
the  dogs. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  sadness  and  regret  that  we  see  the  birds 
wing  their  flight  for  the  south — to  home  and  sunlight  ;  how  we 
wish  we  could  send  a  message  by  them  to  our  dear  ones  there  I 
The  high  cliffs  that  through  our  brief  summer  (although  the 
highest  tem])erature  experienced  has  been  only  eight  degrees 
above  freezing-i)oint)  have  been  covered  with  bird  life,  and  their 
cheering  cries  have  recalled  to  us  pleasant  memories  of  rooks 
building  in  the  high  elm-trees,  of  green  meadows  and  thickets, 
and  the  song  of  birds.  Many  a  time  when  seated  with  my  gun 
on  the  steep  talus  of  Cape  Flora  I  have  been  lulled  into  a  day- 
dream, and  in  my  mind's  eye  have  fancied  myself  back  at  the 
covert  side  watching  the  pheasants  running  about  among  the 
brambles,  or  a  hare  timidly  crossing  a  glade,  when  suddenly  the 
sound  of  ice-pressure  to  seaward,  or  the  fall  of  a  snow-slide  from 
the  cliffs  above,  have  recalled  me  to  my  surroundings  of  snow 
and  ice,  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  feebly  struggling  with  the 
forces  of  the  white,  death-like  king  of  the  north. 

Those  cliffs  are  now  silent,  grim,  and  white,  and  their  solitude 
will  remain  unbroken  for  many  dark,  dreary  months  of  gale  and 
snow-storm  and  bitter  cold.  How  we  shall  welcome  the  cheering 
"caw"  of  the  loom  that  breaks  the  silence  next  April !  May  we 
ail  be  alive  and  well  to  hear  it. 
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August  2jth,  Tuesday. — Snowing  most  of  the  day,  and  very 
misty  and  overcast.  Blomkvist  en^ajjed  in  fetching  in  dried  muss 
for  firing-  with  the  ponies  and  sledge.  I  tried  the  ponie>  with  (joir. 
biscuit.  They  appear  to  eat  it  with  relish  ;  in  fact,  animals  seen 
to  adapt  themselves  to  circumstances  in  the  Arctic  alm<»st  a> 
readily  as  man.  I  have  only  about  a  quarter  ot  a  ton  of  hay  left, 
which  I  am  using  sparingly. 

The  sun  sank  at  midnight  at  sea-level 

August  28th,  Wednesday, — Fisher  and  I  went  east  beyond 
Sharpens  rock  and  levered  a  quantity  of  drift* wood  (all  very  old 
pine)  out  of  the  soil  with  crow-bars.  Of  course,  there  isn't  a  single 
living  tree  or  even  a  shrub  in  Franz- Josef  Land,  and  nothing 
grows  higher  than  six  inches  from  the  ground.  I  took  my 
gun  and  shot  a  skua  and  a  glaucous  gull  (the  latter,  a  young 
one  of  last  season,  apparently  with  the  same  plumage  as  the 
adult,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  gray  feathers  about  the 
neck). 

The  sun  showed  itself  this  morning  and  visibly  ailecitd  ihr 
snow  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  talus.  As  I  considered  it  pos- 
sible to  obtain  a  little  more  scurvy -grass  for  freezing  for  the 
winter,  after  lunch  I  despatched  all  hands  to  search  for  it.  and  by 
scraping  away  the  snow  they  succeeded  in  getting  a  good  quan- 
tity, which  I  deposited  in  our  ice- cellar  in  the  floe -berg  for  our 
winter  use.  This  ice-cellar  is  a  natural  cavern  formed  in  the 
Hoe -berg  when  the  blocks  of  ice  composing  it  were  crushed  up 
together.  It  is  about  five  feet  deep  by  thirty  inches  wide.  Wc 
blocked  the  entrance  with  empty  coal-sacks. 

Fisher  and  I  continued  our  work  in  the  enclosure,  and  alsi« 
built  up  the  wall  uf  packing-cases  and  empty  flour  and  hiscuii 
casks  behind  the  hut  to  protect  it  from  the  wind.  We  also  went 
on  with  the  work  of  making  a  road  through  the  bowlders  of  the 
raised  l)each  to  the  floe-berg  for  us  to  drag  the  sledges  loaded 
with  ice  during  the  winter. 

The  negatives  I  took  in  the  hand-camera  during  our  late  boat 
journey  are  coming  out  very  unsatisfactorily.  The  camera  hav- 
ing done  everything  possible  that  it  should  not  do.  In  many 
cases  the  cards  between  the  films  have  got  crumpled  in  changing 
and  have  lodged  in  front  of  the  lens,  and  in  others  the  exposed 
film  has  failed  to  move  from  the  front  of  the  camera  but  ha5 
jammed  there.    None  of  us  can  discover  any  cause  for  this, 
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except  that  the  mechanism  apparently  often  fails  to  act  prop- 
erly * 

Auj^st  jof/i,  Friday. — The  doctor.  Fisher,  Blomkvist,  and  I 
were  occupied  all  day  in  clearing  the  cases  of  tinned  meats  out  of 
No.  4  and  No.  2  huts,  and  in  building  a  wall  of  nine  feet  hi^h 
between  the  dog- kennel  and  the  hut  in  the  liopc  of  preventing 
the  constant  huge  drifts  of  snow  which  so  bothered  us  last  winter 
around  the  hut.  It  will,  at  all  events,  stoj)  the  drivinj.:;  snow  from 
the  E  X  R  whirh  is  apparently  the  prevailinj^  wind  during  the 
autumn  and  winter.  We  also  made  a  second  wall  to  prevent 
snow  drifting  into  No.  2  hut  from  the  same  direction. 

Armitage  took  the  tidal  and  meteorological  observations  and 
skinned  looms.  I  developed  negatives  taken  on  the  boat  journey, 
which  are  now  coming  out  very  well  indeed,  and  no  mishaps  have 
occurred  among  the  second  lot. 

The  sun  at  10  p.m.  being  very  close  to  the  horizon  gave  very 
striking  effects,  shining  through  a  break  in  the  heavy,  cloudy  sky, 
and  tinting  the  ice  and  sea  with  a  rainbow  of  colors,  and  the  sky 
around  a  deep  rosy  hue.  It  also  cast  a  rainbow  upon  a  bank  of 
dense  mist  upon  which  its  rays  fell,  coloring  like  fire  the  smoke- 
like  mass,  j^ivino;  quite  the  appearance  of  a  huge  conflagration, 
and  lighting  up  with  wonderful  colors  the  irregular  ice-tiues  and 
the  hii^h  white  glaciers  in  the  distance.  Even  in  the'Arctic  we 
get  lovely  coloring  sometimes.  No  more  beautiful  rainbow 
efferts  ran  possibly  be  imagined  than  the  glorious  band  of  color 
that  spanned  an  arch  over  the  clouds  of  mist.  This  very  mist 
gave  it  a  soft  ethereal  hue  and  lent  a  certain  delicate  unreality  to 
the  scene.    It  was  a  fine  picture. 

August  jist^  Saturday. — Rained  heavily  most  of  last  night, 
much  to  every  one's  surprise,  as  we  all  thought  that  rain  was  over 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  There  is  never  very  much,  just  a  few 
days  in  the  summer  upon  which  rain  falls.  The  thermometer 
rose  to  35*"  P.  with  a  northeast  wind,  which  is  remarkable.  A 
northeast  wind  has  caused  a  rise  in  temperature  several  times  re- 
cently. A  disagreeable  drizzle  has  fallen  all  day  with  a  dense 
mist,  the  sort  of  thing  one  enjoys  on  a  Scotch  moor,  but  here  we 
have  no  grouse  and  no  heather  to  make  up  for  it.    The  rain,  as 

*  Septftnbc-r  i6th. — I  find  that  this  i^  flue  to  the  spiral  spring  getting  weak. 
I  have  stretched  it  out  and  it  now  acts  properly. 
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usual,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts  to  keep  it  out«  poured  through  the 
roof  again  in  a  dozen  places,  chiefly  into  my  cabin,  drenching  my 
guns,  much  to  my  annoyance. 

The  doctor,  Hey  ward,  and  I  turned  out  No.  2  hut.  removing 
stores  to  No.  4,  and  cleared  the  place  out  for  use  as  a  bear-skin- 
ning place  durins^  the  winter. 

Armitage  is  em])I(>yed  as  yesterday,  and  Blomkvist  in  cleaning 
out  the  house  water-cask  and  filling  it  with  water. 

Siptc}nber  is/,  Siin(hiy. — After  the  drizzle  and  sleet  st'»i)ped. 
the  sun  came  out  and  gave  us  a  pleasant  and  warm  day,  and  al- 
though the  thermometer  did  not  rise  above  freezing-point  in  the 
shade,  the  sun  melted  the  snow  on  the  talus  and  made  the  thaw- 
water  streams  run  again. 

Fisher  and  I  started  out,  intending  to  walk  through  Windy 
Gully,**  but  falling  in  with  a  flock  of  seventeen  brent  geese,  out 
of  which  I  shot  two  with  a  right  and  left  barrel,  we  were  delayed 
too  long  in  getting  one  out  of  the  sea  (with  an  end  section  of  the 
canvas  boat)  and  in  waiting  about  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  fur- 
ther shot,  that  we  had  to  put  off  our  walk  till  another  day.  I 
also  shot  a  Richard.son's  skua,  which  in  company  with  others  was 
chasing  the  youni,^  kittiwakes. 

The  others  weiiL  out  and  got  ninre  scurvy-grass  for  tlic  winter. 
The  ponies  were  turned  out  to  ;^^raze  for  an  licur  «>r  two  this 
afternoon,  as  the  sun  had  melted  ^now  sufficiently  to  show  >«inie 
grass.  Tringas  and  buntings  are  still  here.  But  the  uns. 
rotchies,  and  apparently  the  dovekies  have  left  us  ;  although  I  saw  ' 
a  single  rotche  to-day,  the  only  one  seen  for  some  days  past. 

How  very  like  one  day  is  to  another !    More  snow — less  snow. 
Some  birds — no  birds.    Frost — a  gale.    Cold — colder.     Mist—  \ 
dense  mist.   A  bear — a  walrus.    Dusk — darkness.    Voiiii  tout ! 

September  j</,  Tuesday. — ^The  remarkably  mild  weather  still 
continues,  but  without  rain  to-day,  a  few  showers  of  snow  falling 
instead.  Sent  the  doctor  and  Fisher  out  collecting  scurvy-grass 
during  the  morning.  I  did  a  variety  of  odd  jobs,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  photographing  a  sketch  made  by  Fisher  of  Capes  Lud- 
low and  Lofley,  and  the  cape  beyond  from  the  summit  of  Cape 
Neale,  and  also  one  of  Cape  Mary  Harmsworth  from  a  rough 
sketch  taken  when  about  si.x  miles  oil',  un  July  28lh,  in  ilie  wliale- 
boat,  just  before  the  gale  began.  After  lunch  Fisher  and  I  walked 
away  east  to  look  for  the  geese.  Inii  we  were  unsuccessful. 
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The  ice  off  here  is  still  very  heavy  and  packed.  I  am  still 
inclined  to  think  that  most  of  it  comes  from  the  Kara  Sea,  as 

it  is  very  heavy.  Possibly  the  Kara  Sea  does  not  begin  to  come 
away  till  the  beginning  of  August  ;  we  shall  iret  a  better  idea 
next  summer  as  to  whether  this  is  the  usual  stair  of  things  here 
at  this  time.    It  certainly  has  been  so  for  two  years. 

Armitacfe  took  ten-minute  tidal  observations  to-day,  it  being 
spring  tides  now. 

Scptcifihcr  4th,  Wednesday. — The  dt)et(»r  and  Ileyward  went 
west  over  the  glacier.  Fisher  and  I  cast  through  "  Windy  Gully',' 
meeting  each  other  at  the  Miers  Channel  end,  the  doctor  and  I 
carrying  guns  in  the  hope  of  linding  geese.  We,  however,  were 
disapp>ointed,  and  nothing  was  seen  of  interest  except  a  young 
Richardson's  skua,  which  I  shot.  The  north  end  of  Windy 
Gully  '*  was  nearly  clear  of  last  winter's  snow,  and  covered  with 
small  and  large  tx>wlders,  and  nearly  devoid  of  vegetation.  In 
summer  it  must  be  very  wet.  Some  bones  (jaw  and  vertebrs)  of 
the  right'Whale  with  one  or  two  plates  of  whale  bone  lie  at  some 
distance  from  high  water-mark,  one  jaw-bone  being  nine  feet 
above.    Franz-Josef  Land  is  without  doubt  steadily  rising. 

A  considerable  number  of  bivalve  shells  lie  near  the  beach, 
similar  in  kind  to  those  we  have  obtained  before.  We  got  bac  k 
to  the  hut  at  3.30  p.m.  The  wind  to-day  was  very  cool  from  the 
west,  and  snow  fell  occasionally. 

Armitage  took  the  tidal  and  astronomical  observations  at 
high  and  low  water.  Observations  were  taken  every  ten  min- 
utes. 

September  6th,  Friday. — This  evening  about  10.30  I  noticed  a 
large  white  bird  seize  a  young  loom  on  its  way  down  to  the 
sea  and  fly  away  with  it.  It  was  too  dark  to  clearly  distinguish 
the  bird,  but  it  must  have  been  either  a  glaucous  gull  or  a  snowy 
owl.  Owls  pellets  and  feathers  have  been  found  on  all  capes 
whk:h  we  have  visited,  the  former  with  feathers  and  bones  in 
them.  I  do  not  think  it  could  have  been  the  former,  as  I  never 
knew  them  to  take  a  young  loom  in  the  air,  and  the  flight,  so 
far  as  T  could  see,  did  not  like  a  gull's.  Up  to  the  present 
we  ha\  e  seen  no  owls.  The  geese  have  apparently  gone  (>ft"  to 
the  south,  as  none  have  been  seen  since  September  1st. 

The  wind  droppintr  this  afternoon  allowed  the  tide  to  bring 
the  ice  back  against  the  land,  and  there  is  now  very  little  open 
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water  off  here  ag^ain.  The  ground  is  very  hard  frozen,  and 
the  pond  burc  Blomkvist  to-day,  who  weighs  over  tuurteen 
stone. 

The  doctor  has  been  engaged  at  the  walrus  skins  to-day; 
Armitagc  at  the  observations  and  in  skinnini:^  l<Joms;  Child  and 
Fisher  at  various  odd  jobs,  and  I  in  shifting  cases  of  tinned 
goods,  and  in  Iniilding  the  packing-case  wall  by  the  dogs'  kennel 
and  around  No.  2  hut. 

September  phy  Saturday. — We  took  the  Mary  Harmstc&rik 
round  by  Sharpens  Rock  for  the  drift-wood  that  we  dug  out  of 
the  soil  a  few  days  ago. 

Fetched  two  good  loads  of  drift-wood,  unloading  it  again  bv 
"Eira  Cottage  **  and  carrying  it  up  the  bank  to  be  sledged  up  i- 
the  hut  later  on. 

When  ret  urn  in  14  with  the  last  load  four  walruses  were  seen  in 
the  water.  I  shot  theni  all,  and  we  succeeded  in  lantling  thr« 
on  the  beach  after  a  i^reat  deal  of  trouble,  as  they  are  a  fearfiu 
weight.  The  fouril),  however,  a  cub,  sank  iiumediately  it  \va> 
killed.  I  also  shot  a  young  glaucous  gull  for  a  specimen.  Kithtrr 
it  or  its  mother  had  just  killed  a  young  kittiwake,  upon  which  it 
was  feeding. 

This  is  the  anniversary  of  our  reaching  Franz- Josef  Land,  and 
I  can't  help  feeling  we  have  been  very  fortunate  as  regards  heahh 
and  spirits — the  men  have  all  worked  well — ^yes,  I  think  we  may 
congratulate  ourselves  and  one  another ! 

Two  or  three  dogs  broke  loose  while  we  were  away,  and  killed 
poor  old  **  Overcoat " — so  named  on  account  of  his  very  thick 
coat.  They  are  an  unniitigateti  nuisant^e.  Tlie  ordinary  Kn^j^li^h 
chains  I  have  are  (juile  useless  to  hold  liiese  dogs,  and  every  i  l;ain 
has  been  broken  a  dozen  times,  and  they  are  now  repaired  with 
thick  iron  wire. 

Stpti'inhir  8t/i,  Sunday. — We  all  went  down  and  "flensed  "the 
three  walruses,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  black  pony  sledged  them 
and  one  of  the  hides  up  to  the  hut.  The  other  two  hides  wt 
left  for  removal  to-morrow. 

Another  remarkable  change  of  weather  occurred  to-day.  The 
thermometer  rose  to  37**  P.,  being  very  much  warmer,  and  a  little 
rain  fell  about  8  a.m.  This  is  very  different  to  what  it  was  thi^^ 
time  last  year,  and  very  unusual  in  this  high  latitude.  Northeast 
and  E.N.£.  winds  certainly,  recently,  have  been  warm  winds 
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iu.re.  This  day  last  year  we  first  landed  on  Cape  Flora,  and 
steamed  to  Cape  Barents  about  11.30  p.m. 

My  little  Samoyad  bitch  Sally"  gave  birth  to  four  dog  pups 
this  evening. 

The  scn-N  v-grass  appears  to  be  quite  unchanged  up  to  the 
present,  and  I  am  in  great  hopes  that  the  experiment  of  keeping 
a  fresh  green  salad  through  the  winter  may  be  successful.  It 
will  be  a  great  score  if  it  can  be  done.  The  weather  still  con- 
tinues wonderfully  mild,  and  I  had  the  three  ponies  turned  out 
to  graze  again  to-day. 

September  J2th,  Thursday. — Fisher  and  I  stacked  the  flags  in 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  enclosure  by  the  house,  and  after 
lunch  collected  all  the  firewood  about  and  stowed  it  upon  two 
broken  sledges  to  prevent  it  beconiinir  frozen  to  the  earth,  for 
we  must  economize  coal.  The  doctor  has  been  busy  all  day  with 
the  walruses;  Armitag;e  has  been  occupied  with  the  observations 
and  in  skinning  looms,  being  helped  by  Rlomkvist ;  Child  has 
been  making  some  iron  mangers  out  of  the  empty  preserved 
fxitato  tins,  as  the  ponies  are  fearful  crib-biters,  and  have  gnawed 
away  all  wood-work  within  reach,  even  pulling  the  floor  of  the 
stable  up. 

x\bout  4  r'  I  ^aw  three  walruses  upon  a  piece  of  ice  some 
distance  off  the  shore  opposite  to  where  our  boat  is  lying.  We 
manned  her  and  pulled  out  to  them,  but  something  scared  them 
and  they  made  for  the  water ;  I,  however,  stopped  the  only  one 
with  good  tusks  just  in  the  nick  of  time  with  a  bullet  through 
the  back  of  the  head  from  my  .303  rifle.  We  could  only  take  the 
head,  as  the  ice  was  moving  west  with  the  ebb-tide  and  threatened 
to  cut  us  off  from  the  land  ;  in  fact,  we  only  just  got  through  in 
time. 

None  of  my  cha{)s  are  in  love  with  wall  us-hunling  on  account 
of  the  trouble  the  ice  always  gives  us.  We  want  meat,  however, 
for  the  dogs. 

Septimhrr  ipli,  Saturday. — I  set  Fisher,  Child,  and  Armitage 
to  carry  the  drift-wood  we  had  brought  round  and  stacked  by 
Eira  Cottage  up  to  the  hut,  as  we  were  running  short  of  firewood. 
Recently  we  have  been  burning  blubber  with  it  to  economize. 
I  put  in  most  of  the  day  at  the  wash-tub  in  No.  3  hut,  as  my 
soiled  clothes  have  been  rather  accumulating  since  we  left  on  the 
boat  journey. 
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The  recent  strong  northwest  winds  have  driven  the  ice  off  the 
land  a  little,  and  it  now  looks  as  if  a  ship  might  get  in.  Two 
**burgies,  "  a  skua,  and  a  few  kittiwakes  were  seen  to-day,  but  do 
tringas,  but  one  r)f  tlie  latter  was  seen  by  the  pond  yesterday. 

September  i6tky  Momiay. — Blomkvist,  Armitage,  and  Child  at 
work  most  of  the  day  skinning  looms,  which  are  now  frozen  solid 
and  have  to  be  thawed  first.  The  doctor  was  engaged  with  the 
walrus ;  Fisher  at  the  botanical  specimens.  I  photographed  the 
three  walrus  heads,  and  finding  that  my  hand-camera  is  behaving 
worse  and  worse,  set  to  work  to  find  out  the  cause.  I  found  that 
it  did  not  discharge  the  exposed  films  properly,  but  that  they 
jammed  in  the  front  of  the  lens.  This  I  discovered,  after  a  go<.d 
deal  of  trouble,  was  owing  to  ihe  spi  iiii;  of  the  pressure-board 
having  become  weak  and  had  criushed  down.  This,  however, 
was  cjuickly  remedied. 

The  effect  of  the  nickel-covered  .303  bullets  upon  the  heads  "1 
walruses  is  terrific.    The  fractures  in  the  skulls  are  very  ex 
tensive,  and  they  have  liierally  jnilverized  the  bones  in  places, 
extremely  strong  and  solid  though  they  are.   The  bullets  in  all 
cases  are  quite  broken  up. 

In  examining  a  bullet-wound  in  the  back  of  the  head  of  one  •  t 
the  walruses  the  doctor  found  that  the  atlas  (first  vertebra)  had 
been  perforated  by  a  nickel-covered  .303  government  bullet  with- 
out smashing  the  bone  in  the  usual  manner,  but  had  drilled  a 
clean  hole  through,  only  cracking  the  bone  on  one  side  slightly. 

All  birds  but  skuas,  kittiwakes, burgles,"  mollies,'*  and  snow- 
buntings  appear  to  have  left  us,  and  only  very  few  of  these  now 
remain.  Winter  and  darkness  will  soon  be  upon  us,  and  the 
birds  know  it,  and  ily  soutlnvai  i]  lo  lKi|)[)ier  aiui  briixhter  climes 

Scptctnhcr  ijt/i,  lucsday. — 1  >aw  a  llock  of  five  terns  pa.vs  thf 
hut.  As  none  '^>f  tlit  sr  birds  (except  one  on  Bell  Island)  havtr 
been  seen  since  I  In-  end  of  June,  doubtless  tliese  had  come  froiu 
the  north,  and  only  call  here  for  a  few  days  in  passing. 

I  am  now  accustoming  myself  to  the  half-plate  stand-camera, 
as  I  am  getting  very  disgusted  with  hand-cameras,  and  shall 
probably  take  the  former  with  me  sledging  in  March,  in  spite  of 
its  weight  and  the  trouble  of  frost-bitten  fingers  in  using  it 
The  results  are  far  more  satisfactory,  and  I  consider  that  pho- 
tography is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  undiscovered  country 
such  as  this. 
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September  i8th^  Wednesday.  —  Four  young  ivory -gulls  made 
their  appearance  from  the  east  as  we  came  up  from  the 
boat.  I  started  the  doctor  off  at  a  run  for  my  gun,  and  Fisher 
to  a  point  half- way  between  the  boat  and  the  hut  to  relay  hini« 
and  I  met  Fisher.  Although  the  gun  was  fetched  down  in  very 
smart  time  (under  four  minutes),  the  birds  had  nearly  all  cleared 
out.  I,  however,  j^ot  a  straL:;^lcr,  and  after  waiting  about  the 
point  with  the  sj^ini  till  dusk,  I  got  another  young  one  and  an  old 
one.  Young  ivnry-i^ulls  are  very  rarely  got,  so  that  I  was  par- 
ticularly anxious  tu  secure  specimens.  I  alsf)  shot  two  "  molly- 
mokes  "(•'nc  young  one)  and  a  snow  -  bunting  for  s|)eciniens. 
Saw  a  tringa,  too — probably  a  purple  sand-piper — evidently  on  its 
passage  south. 

Young  ivory -gulls  have  dark  markings  on  the  back  of  the 
wings,  not  unlike  those  of  the  young  snowy  owl,  but  fewer  in 
number.  There  are  a  few  dark  marks  on  the  breast  and  back  of 
the  Tieck.  The  tail  feathers  are  tipped  with  black,  and  there  are 
dark  markings  round  the  eyes  and  about  the  mouth  on  the  lower 
jaw.  The  legs  and  feet  are  dark  in  color.  The  ground-color  all 
over  the  body  is  pure  white.  There  are  a  few  dark  marks  on  the 
small  feathers  on  the  underside  of  the  wings  at  the  fore-joint. 
The  beak  is  darker  than  in  the  adult.  The  adult  bird  is  pure 
white. 

September  22ii,  Siouiay. — It  has  been  blowing  hard  for  tlic  la^l 
two  days,  witii  driving  and  falling  snow.  This  has  driven  the 
ice  urt"  the  shore  for  about  two  miles,  past  which  it  does  not  seem 
inclined  to  go,  showing  there  is  much  ice  to  the  south. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  our  late  tidal  observations  by 
Mr.  Armitage  : 

August  26^  iSgS' — High  water  at  1.5  p.m.  Height  on  tide  pole, 
I  ft.  7.2  in. 

September  j^d. — Low  water  at  4.28  p.m.  Height  on  tide  pole, 
9.7  in.   (Taken  from  ten  minutes'  observations.) 

September  ph. — High  water  at  9.47  p.m.  Height  on  tide  pole, 
I  ft  6.8  in. 

September  ph. — Low  water  at  4.35  p.m.   Height  on  pole,  5  in. 
High  water  at  10.45  ^•^*   Height  on  pole,  i  ft.  7  in. 
September  sth. — Low  water  at  4.7  p.m.    Height  on  pole,  7.4  in. 
The  tides  at  Cape  Flora  come  in  from  the  south,  and  run  to  the 

eastward  along  the  coast  with  a  rising  tide  ;  and  go  out  and  run 
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to  the  westward  with  an  ebb  tide.  They  are,  however,  greatly 
influenced  by  the  winds  in  the  above  respect ;  and  with  a  windoi 
force  6  and  above  from  an  easterly  or  a  westerly  direction  wilt 
either  remain  neutral  or  flow  slowly  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
that  which  they  would  take  if  the  weather  were  calm. 

The  winds  also  appear  to  alTect  the  rise  and  tall  of  the  tide. 

The  range  of  the  tide  appears  to  vary  between  i  ft.  i  in.  and 
1  ft.  3  in. 

The  liiLcliest  tide  registered  on  the  tide  pole  was  on  September 
3d,  at  9  A.M.,  2  ft.  0.2  in. 
The  lowest  tide  registered  was  on  August  27th,  at  9  p.m.,  2.2  ir 
The  tide  appears  to  turn  and  run  to  the  westward  abou: 
twenty-five  minutes  before  it  has  hnished  rising ;  and  the  same 
alteration  occurs  before  it  has  finished  falling.  The  tide  mov& 
very  slowly  at  neaps,  and  is  slack  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time. 

At  springs  it  moves  with  rapidity  at  about  two  or  three  knot^ 
per  hour,  and  there  is  practically  no  slack-water. 

I  have  been  engaged  at  the  wash-tub  all  day,  endeavoring^  i 
get  level  with  an  accuniulatiun  of  dirty  clotlies.    The  difficult; 
in  gettincf  water  is  always  felt  on  these  occasions,  as  we  have  i 
melt  snow  over  a  small  stove  to  obtain  all  the  water  we  use. 

Stpicinhtr  2^dy  Monday. — Fisher,  Armitage,  and  1  got  up  ih- 
two  Norwegian  boats  from  below  the  steep  slopes,  and  took  them 
up  to  the  hut  While  so  engaged  a  number  of  young  ivory-gnlk 
appeared,  and  I  told  Armitage  to  take  a  gun  out  and  shoot  wki 
he  could  for  specimens.  He  got  four.  I  afterwards  took  or 
gun  and  shot  five  more  and  a  young  glaucous  gull.  I  also  killed 
two  ringed  seals  In  the  water  near  the  tide  pole,  but  both  sank. 

We  built  up  the  wall  of  tinned  meat  cases  that  was  blown  down 
in  the  last  gale,  using  snow  and  water  as  mortar.  It  doesn't  tah 
long  to  freeze. 

The  bay  ice  is  now  making  fast,  but  the  wind  and  curreir. 
keeps  th("  ice  otT  shore  c<jnstantly  in  motion  and  breaks  it  up. 

The  it  e  is  now  all  back  again,  and  promises  to  make  rather  a 
rough  bear-hunting  ground  for  us  during  the  winter,  and  it  will 
be  difficult  to  run  over  in  the  darkness.  I  took  some  photos  with 
the  half-plate  camera  of  the  ice. 

The  sun  sets  at  the  pole  to-day  for  the  long  Arctic  winter- 
sun  crosses  the  Equator. 
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We  are  using  our  drift-wood  for  firing,  mixed  with  blubber.  It 

makes  an  awful  smell  and  smoke.  Indeed,  everything  in  the  hut 
^ets  coated  with  black  grime  ;  and  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts  to 
keep  things  clean,  t  fear  a  "first-class  upper  house-maid"  migfht 
find  fault  with  the  result.  The  drift-wood  is  so  wet  and  sodden 
that  it  won't  burn  alone,  and  the  blubber,  t()o,  makes  it  go  much 
further. 

Sif>tcmbir  26tJi,  Thursday, — The  thermometer  sank  to  zero 
during  the  night.  Every  one  to-day  has  taken  to  "finskoes."* 
I  have  been  engaged  in  making  my  map  of  the  country  to  the 
westward  from  bearings  taken  on  the  boat  journey ;  and  Fisher 
in  making  a  sketch  of  the  peculiar  aspect  of  the  sky  during  the 
g^ale  on  July  30th,  with  the  peculiar  ]athe>like  marks  and  the  odd 
phantom  ship  which  we  saw — or  rather  the  three  bare  masts  on 
the  northern  horizon. 

Armitac^e  is  still  workini;  at  the  observations  for  position.  The 
doctor  was  skinning  birds  all  day.  Two  dogs  broke  loose  during 
the  nii^ht  and,  assisted  by  the  rest  of  "  Jinnie  s"  pups,  now  nearly 
full-grown,  set  upon  the  largest  of  them  and  killed  it.  Th<*v  are 
a  nuisance,  and  it  seems  impossible  to  put  a  stop  to  their  murder 
game.  This  is  the  eleventh  dog  that  has  been  killed  in  this  man- 
ner. We  have  only  lost  two  from  disease  since  leaving  Khar- 
borova. 

September  2gth,  Sunday, — Blomkvist  came  in  to  report  two 
bears  (a  she  and  a  this-year's  cub)  near  the  flag-staff.  Armttage 
and  I  started  out,  and  I  also  allowed  another  man  to  bring  a  rifle, 
provided  that  he  kept  the  muzzle  pointed  away  from  us.  We 

found  the  bears  about  two  hundred  yards  west  of  the  house,  but 
on  sighting  us  they  made  off  across  the  new  bay  ice  at  a  fast  rate, 
with  Armitage  and  1  in  pursuit,  keeping  out  of  sight  as  much  as 
p')ssible.  (The  i>ther  man  returned,  as  he  had  come  out — in  slip- 
pers.) I  left  Armitage  hidden  behind  some  bowlders  at  the  edge 
of  the  ice,  and  I  started  off  towards  the  glacier  t<»  try  and  head 
them  off,  as  they  had  again  approached  the  shore.  I  was,  how- 
ever, unsuccessful,  and  although  I  followed  them  right  across  the 
glacier  as  far  as  "Windy  Gully,"  and  played  "at  seal"  to  try 
and  bring  them  up,  I  never  managed  to  get  within  four  hundred 
yards  of  them,  and  they  finally  disappeared  in  the  direction  of 

*  Lapp  fur*boots. 
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Bruce  Island.  She-bears  with  cubs  will  always  clear  out  if  they 
can,  but  if  brouj^ln  to  liay  with  dos^s,  or  unable  to  distance  us— 
which  under  ordinary  circumstances  they  ca-sily  can — owintr  tn 
having  a  small  cub  with  them,  like  those  I  got  in  Marcli  on  Mabel 
Island,  are  distinctly  lively,  and  one  has  to  keep  one's  eyes  open 
to  avoid  getting  into  trouble. 

September  jot/i,  Moncfay. — At  about  7.30  a.m.  I  heard  the  dogs 
barking  loudly,  and  Blomkvist  ran  in  to  say  that  a  bear  and  cub 
were  near  the  iiag-staif .  I  started  out,  with  a  coat  over  my  paja- 
mas, accompanied  by  Armitage.   I  found  the  two  bears,  evident- 
ly  our  friends  of  yesterday,  on  the  bay  ice  below  the  flag-staff 
The  instant  our  heads  appeared  over  the  top  of  the  slope  they 
took  to  their  heels.    I  planted  a  .303  bullet  at  a  long  range  in 
the  hind-quarters  of  the  mother,  and  Armitage  also  paid  her  a 
similar  attention,  but  without  stopping  her,  and  ihey  cleared  oui 
in  the  direction  of  Ikll  Island  over  the  ice.    Blomkvist,  who  ha" 
joined  us,  stayed  to  watch  them  wliile  we  dressed  and  g^ot  lircak- 
fast.    He  then  came  in  to  say  that  the  bears  hafi  returned  tow- 
ards the  shore  near  the  point  to  the  west,  and  the  she-bear  a: 
peared  to  be  very  1  i  Uy  wounded,  being  covered  with  blood,  and 
had  lain  down  behind  a  hnmnv>ck.   We  started  ofif  with  our  rifles 
again,  but  found  that  they  had  again  moved  on,  and  by  following 
their  tracks  along  the  face  of  the  glacier,  espied  them  at  least  a 
mile  and  a  half  off  on  the  ice,  making  gayly  for  Windward  Island, 
safe  from  us,  as  the  ice  is  newly  formed  and  very  thin  and  un- 
stable. 

All  the  do:<s,  except  the  bear-dogs  *' Rawing,"  *' Ximrod.' 
"Sally,'"  and  "Jinnie."  were  to-day  shut  up  in  tlie  dog-kennel  for 
the  winter.  I  did  a  little  more  photography  and  then  went  on 
with  the  mapping.    The  doctor  was  skinning  spec  imens. 

The  weather  has  been  clear  and  sunny,  but  with  a  stift  bree:^ 
and  21°  of  frost  all  day.  Two  young  ivory-gulls,  a  young  kin  • 
wake,  and  a  young  loom,  sitting  on  the  bay  ice,  were  seen  to-day, 
having  been  left  behind  by  their  parents.  To-morrow  pheasani- 
shooting  begins  at  home.  If  a  bear  would  come  our  way,  i 
wouldn't  exchange  him  for  the  best  pheasant-shooting  in  Nor 
folk.  Still,  I  should  like  a  day  or  two  at  the  latter,  if  I  could  get 
back  here  again  when  it  was  over. 

October  ^th,  Saturday, — It  has  been  blowing  in  fierce  guests 

from  the  northward  all  the  early  morning,  and  has  carried  away 
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part  of  the  packing-case  wall.  I  went  for  a  walk  towards 
Sharpe's  Rock  and  then  struck  across  the  bay  on  the  young 
ice.  The  wind  dying  down  and  the  light  being  good,  I  brought 
out  the  half-plate  and  hand  cameras  to  do  some  photography. 
While  so  engaged  on  the  floe,  Heyward  reported  to  me  that  a 
bear  was  in  sight  towards  the  west  point.  As  Blomkvist  was  exer- 
ctsing  the  ponies,  I  gut  my  .303  rifle  and  jumped  on  "Blackie," 
and,  followed  by  Blomkvist  on  "Brownie,"  to  hold  my  "gee** 
when  I  required  to  dismount,  I  started  in  pursuit  (the  first 
time,  I  should  say.  a  pt>lar  i)ear  was  hinited  on  horseback). 
Fislier  followed  on  foot,  with  "Rawing"  and  "Sally"  in  a  leash, 
in  case  1  wanted  them.  I  rode  as  far  as  the  edi^e  of  the  ij^lacier 
and  then  dismounted,  leaving;  Blomkvist  in  charge  of  the  two 
ponies,  and  runnini^  across  the  young  floe,  as  the  ice  was  too 
thin  for  the  pony,  tried  u>  rut  the  bear  off.  The  strange  object 
of  a  man  on  horseback  had  apparently  scared  him,  and  I  was 
unable  to  get  within  reasonable  shooting  distance  ;  he  eventually 
took  to  the  water  and  got  out  of  sight.  Armitage  and  the 
doctor  saw  another  bear  out  in  the  bay  while  taking  a  stroll  in 
the  afternoon,  where  I  had  been  in  the  morning. 

These  ponies  are  not  exactly  ladies*  hacks,  and  their  paces  are 
not  over  comfortable.   They  are  very  straight  in  the  shoulder. 

After  lunch  Blomkvist  and  I  made  an  imitation  seal  out  of 
wood,  to  which  I  nailed  some  walrus  fli|)pers  to  make  it  more 
realistic,  and  daubed  it  over  with  black-lead  and  walrus  fat.  It 
is  a  wonderful  production  I  Let  us  hope  bears  arc  credulous. 
This  I  have  placed  out  on  the  floe.  I  think  it  may  act  as  a 
decoy  to  bring  up  bears.  Near  it  I  have  placed  a  very  hard 
frozen  walrus  flipper  as  a  second  course.  It  will  take  a  bear  a 
:'*n;T:  time  to  i^et  his  teeth  into  it.  The  bogus  seal  and  this 
will  attord  him  entertainment  for  a  lon^  time.* 

I  weighed  thirteen  stones  eight  pounds  to-day  when  the  doctor 
weighed  us.    We  have  all  put  on  weight  again. 

October  jtJi,  Momiay. — I,  helped  by  Fisher,  took  the  scurvy- 
grass  out  of  the  ice-cellar  in  the  floe-berg  and  placed  it  in  a 
packing-case  upon  the  roof  of  the  hut,  handy  for  use.   To  my 

*  A  bear  removed  the  dummy  seal  some  weeks  afterwards.  I  don't 
know  if  he  managed  to  eat  it.  I  hope  not.  for  his  sake — not  that  bears 
have  delicate  digestions,  but  I  think  our  seal  would  tax  them. 
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surprise  I  found  that  in  spite  of  tlie  low  temperature  (we  had 
had  1 6°  F.),  some  of  it,  where  it  had  lain  in  considerable  mass, 
was  unfrozen  and  quite  wet.  The  plants  had  evidently  acted  as 
a  hot-bed  the  latent  heat  in  it  having  prevented  its  freeziD|r  in 
the  centre  of  the  heap.  The  roof  of  the  cellar  was  covered  wiih 
ice-crystals,  caused  by  the  condensation  on  it  of  the  rauisturr 
given  off.  We  had  some  for  lunch,  and  fom;  1  it  as  fresh  an: 
crisp  as  ever.  There  is  now,  I  think,  no  d()U[)L  as  to  the  succe-- 
of  our  experiment.  iVfter  hinch  I  made  our  bear-do^j;-s  comfort- 
able in  empty  biscuit-casks  for  kennels,  and  placed  them  in  posi- 
tions of  vantage  near  the  hut  to  give  us  notice  should  a  bear  ap- 
proach. The  doctor  has  been  skinning  birds  (specimens),  and 
Child  has  been  repairing  the  anemometer,  which  was  blovn 
down. 

October  lath,  Thursday, — Fisher  this  morning  saw  a  dovekie  in 
its  winter  coat  on  the  rocks  at  the  entrance  to  Windy  Gully.  It . 
was  entirely  white,  he  tells  me.   I  did  three  hours'  photograph  , 
this  morning,  and  experimented  with  the  telephoto  lens.  Tberr 
is  very  lilLle  light  for  photography  now. 

We  burned  the  last  r)f  our  blubber  to-day,  and  as  thedrift-wo  ; 
is  too  sodden  to  burn  witliout  it,  we  shall  have  to  use  coal  unlcv 
we  get  a  l)ear  or  a  walrus  at  once.  I  am  bet;inning  to  fear  th^: 
the  number  of  bears  killed  last  winter  and  spring,  when  we  g'.i 
sixty,  is  the  cause  of  their  comparative  scarcity  now. 

October  I2th^  Saturday, — Blowing  very  hard  from  the  east  -  i  \ 
day.  Not  a  speck  of  open  water  is  now  to  be  seen,  the  wind  har* 
ing  brought  in  before  it  great  quantities  of  ice.  The  pressure 
has  crushed  up  the  newly  formed  land  floe  east  of  the  flag-staf 
point,  now  about  eighteen  inches  thick,  and  high  piles  of  ice. 
broken  up  into  squares  about  twenty  feet  high,  are  heaped  up  <i!^ 
the  shore,  and  forced  up  against,  and  in  some  cases  even  ovt: 
the  tops  of  bergs  in  the  hay. 

The  hut,  owing  to  shrinkairc  is  letting  in  chilly  breezes  in  ai' 
directions,  renderiui;  the  atmosphere  very  cool  in-doors.  I  hav- ! 
been  trying  to  remedy  this  by  calking  the  open  seams,  using  i 
paper  soaked  in  thin  glue  for  the  purpose,  as  we  have  no  oakum 
left.  In  the  evening  I  went  c)n  with  the  mapping.  Fisher  has 
been  engaged  all  day  with  the  botanical  specimens,  Armitage 
in  working  out  the  observations  for  position  taken  on  our  second 
sledge  journey  again,  to  insure  accuracy.   Child  has  been  doing 
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a  variety  of  smaH  jobs,  and  the  doctor  has  been  relabelling  the 
geological  specimens  collected  on  the  boat  journey. 

They  all  played  cards  or  read  in  the  evening,  as  usual,  and 
every  one  is  contented  and  happy.  The  interior  of  our  hut  we 
have  made  very  snug  and  comfortable,  and  the  duties  and  routine 
of  the  day  are  performed  as  regularly  and  smoothly  as  clock-work. 
Each  man  has  his  allotted  work,  and  dues  it  well.  We  are  always 
busy,  and  consequently  the  de{)ression  com])laincd  of  on  some 
Arctic  expeditions  is  unknown  to  us.  I  try  to  keep  civilization 
as  ]  recent  amonijf  us  as  circumstances  will  allow,  and  believe  in 
i\  er\  one  beini;  as  civilized  as  possible  in  his  daily  life.  This  is 
very  necessary  in  such  a  position  as  ours,  for  man  quickly  de- 
generates if  he  allows  himself  to  do  so,  and  it  is  by  neglecting  the 
little  observances  of  civilized  life  that  he  imperceptibly  starts  on 
this  downward  course ;  one  thing  quickly  leads  to  another,  and 
total  demoralization  is  not  far  distant.  I  can  say  positively  that 
throughout  our  three  years*  sojourn  in  Franz-Josef  Land  the 
most  fastidious  lady  in  Belg^avia  might  have  looked  in  upon  us 
without  seeing  the  smallest  thing  to  shock  her  feelings. 

October  ijth^  Sunday. overturned  berg  off  the  shore  now 
shows  a  surface  to  which  a  quantity  of  soil  is  adhering,  contain- 
ing  shells,  small  bowlders  covered  with  -lichen,  and  other  indi- 
cations of  land  life,  showing  that  this  soil,  etc.,  was  picked  up 
Mn  the  land.  We  are  collecting  specimens  from  ii.  1  he  shore 
is  lined  with  huge  piles  of  ice-blocks  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
feet  high,  which  have  been  forced  up  the  inclined  beach  twenty 
or  thirty  yards  by  the  <:^ale.  No  one  would  credit  the  tremen- 
dous power  exerted  by  ire  without  seeinL(  some  such  proof.  This, 
no  doubt,  occurred  on  Friday  night,  although  no  one  heard  the 
noise  of  it,  but  the  roar  of  the  wind  would  no  doubt  effectually 
prevent  it  The  bay  where  the  Windward  lay  has  escaped  all 
this,  and  it  is,  I  think,  as  safe  a  spot  as  any  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Franz-Josef  Land. 

Hey  ward  shot  an  adult  ivory-gull  to-day,  and  saw  a  "  molly- 
moke." 
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October  /J,  'fiusi/ay. — The  doctor  was  engaged  all  day 

in  lat)fllinpr  the  geological  specimens.  Fisher  is  examining  the 
mnd  t:ikrn  from  the  overturned  ire-lierg.  under  the  microscoj  o. 
S«  >  tar  lu-  has  t'ound  two  or  thrtc  (hatoms.  Arm  it  age  is  "^til!  at 
the  observations  for  position,  in  the  afternoon  I  went  on  with 
the  mapping.  Hey  ward  rides  the  three  ponies  out  for  exercise 
every  day,  and  is  engaged  in  making  a  canvas  saddle,  which 
promise-,  to  he  a  wonderful  productinn.  and  must  be  the  iden- 
tical saddle  that  the  Grand  Llama  of  Tibet  gives  his  visitors  to 
ride  upon.  No  sign  of  a  bear,  and  the  whole  country  appears 
now  to  be  lifeless. 

Not  a  teacupful  of  open  water  to  be  seen.  I  fear  we  shall 
have  it  frozen  up  in  the  condition  the  sea  now  is,  which  is  very 
rough  for  the  winter,  if  the  easterly  wind  does  not  cease  blow- 
ing, as  it  keeps  the  ice  packed  up  tight.  The  sun  was  i**  30'  high 
at  noon  to-day. 

October  ijt/i,  ritursday. — I  took  the  cameras  and  went  out  l'> 
a  berg  off  Flagstaff  Point,  which  had  had  a  large  quantity  <'f 
heavy  ice  forced  upon  it,  to  try  and  photograph  it.  The  light 
is,  however,  now  so  (b'm  it  is  impossiljle  to  get  a  good  negativr 
of  i( f.  even  with  the  long  ex[)osures  T  am  now  giving,  and  all 
the  plates  turned  out  failures.  After  lunch  1  walked  we^t  rouiul 
the  point  and  examined  the  ice  up  towards  Miers  Channel;  I 
found  that  the  pressure  had  not  exteiuled  up  there  to  any  great 
extent.  My  half -chronometer  watch  has  recently  taken  to  step- 
ping when  exposed  to  cold  for  only  a  few  seconds,  as  in  timing 
a  photographic  exposure.  The  swing  of  the  fly-wheel  is  too 
short.  I  feel  sure  that  the  trouble  is  due  to  the  oil  in  it  having 
become  thick.  This  must  be  guarded  against  on  future  ex- 
peditions. 
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Pisher  is  workinji:  the  botanical  specimens,  the  doctor  at  the 
ucolog^ical,  Armitage  at  the  meteorological  observations.  Child 
has  been  trying  to  manufacture  some  stirrup-irons  and  spurs, 
the  latter  out  of  a  pair  of  aluminium  rowlocks.  Necessity  is  the 
mother  of  invention,  they  say.  All  birds  appear  to  have  gone 
now. 

October  igthy  Saturday, — The  sun  at  noon  to-day,  being  now  lo** 
on  the  other  side  of  the  equator  (90**  off  us),  sank  for  the  long 

r>olar  night  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  days — one  hundred 
^ud  twenty-two  days  of  darkness  !  It  was  snowing  and  overcast 
ihe  whole  (lay,  so  he  did  not  show  to  say  good-bye  to  us;  but 
al>out  a  quarter  of  the  upper  limb  may  show  to-morrow. 

I  <ent  Fisher  and  the  doctor  with  flags  to  mark  out  an  even 
track  on  the  land-floe  for  us  to  exercise  on  without  falling  over 
hummocks  when  the  darkness  becomes  more  intense.  It  quite 
recalls  the  polo-ground  at  Hurlingham,  but  that  the  surroundings 
are  somewhat  diiferent.  I  set  Armitage  to  hoist  a  large  flag  of 
sacking  on  the  halyards  below  our  jack  on  the  flag-staff,  to 
attract  the  curiosity  of  bears  that  may  heave  in  sight  of  it  and 
so  bring  them  our  way.  In  the  afternoon  I  went  on  with  the 
raapi  'ing.  I  hardly  think  the  land  or  islands  we  sighted  north  of 
the  81°  N.L.  and  to  the  north  of  Cape  McClintock  is  Payer's 
■ving  Oscar  Land.  a>  1  then  thought  it  might  be.  It  was  very 
misty,  but  it  must  be  land  closer  at  hand.  Armitage  went  on 
with  the  observations,  and  Fisher  and  the  doctor  attended  to  the 
j^peciinens. 

Ociobtr  Jisty  Monday. — I  set  the  doctor,  Fisher,  and  Armitapfe 
to  tix  flags  to  mark  the  track  for  our  exercise  in  the  dark  time  to 
come,  which  will  soon  be  upon  us.  We  all  then  went  for  a  walk 
over  the  floe  towards  Cape  Gertrude.  We  found  the  way  there 
very  rough,  and  bad  for  sledging  the  wood  over.  There  are  also 
several  places  where  the  ice  had  opened  when  it  was  crushed 
up  by  the  easterly  gale,  and  would  hardly  bear  the  ponies  with 
safety. 

After  lunch  I  went  on  with  the  mapping,  Armitage  worked 

lilt  the  observations  for  position,  the  doctor  examined  and 
iabelied  the  geological  specimens,  Child  fixed  up  the  anemome- 
ter and  mounted  it,  Fisher  did  some  mending  on  his  own  ac- 
coimt. 

It  has  been  a  fine,  clear,  still  day.   The  weather  this  October 
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so  far  has  been  a  great  contrast  to  that  of  last  year,  both  in  the 
absence  of  gales  and  of  much  snow.  The  sun  showed  by  refrac- 
tion to-day. 

October  jSf/iy  Monday. — As  I  considered  that  one  or  two  more 
marks  are  necessary  to  indicate  accurately  any  movement  in  the 
glacier  east  from  here,  I  sent  Armitage  and  Fisher  to  place  more 
flags  on  it.  The  doctor  and  1  completed  the  road  through  the 
crushed-up  ice  on  to  the  floe  near  Eira  Cottage,  and  marked  it 


WALRUS  HEADS 


with  six  flags  to  be  able  to  find  it  in  the  darkness.  We  then 
all  went  for  a  walk  to  the  west. 

After  lunch  Armitage  worked  at  the  observations.  Fisher  went 
on  with  the  botanical  specimens,  the  doctor  made  a  list  of  the 
geological  specimens,  I  completed  a  pair  of  leggings  I  have  de- 
vised, and  went  on  mapping. 

Our  three  bcar-d(^gs,  "  Rawing,"  **Ximrod,"  and  "Sally."  went 
off  on  their  own  account  about  i  p.m.  and  have  not  yet  returned. 
They  have  a|)parently  come  across  a  bear. 

October  jgt/i,  Tuesday. — I  walked  out,  accompanied  by  Fisher,  to 
try  and  ascertain  by  the  tracks  in  what  direction  the  three  missing 
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dogs  have  g^one.  The  light  fall  of  snow  and  drift  had,  however, 
completely  obliterated  all  marks  of  that  kind.  Armitage,  Fisher, 
and  Child  had  previously  been  engaged  in  a  similar  search. 
Hey  ward,  riding  the  brown  mare  and  leading  the  black  pony, 
took  them  down  to  near  Sharpe's  Rock,  where  the  high  winds 
have  exposed  a  little  frozen  grass.  The  latter  is  off  his  feed,  and 
although  I  have  tried  him  with  hot  oatmeal  mashes,  and  some  of 
our  remaining  hay,  oats,  etc.,  he  can  be  induced  to  eat  very  little 
of  anything.  Grass,  although  he  can  get  very  little  of  it,  he 
appears  to  have  an  appetite  for.  A  tonic  is  what  he  requires,  no 
doubt,  but  we  have  no  gentian  or  any  other  drug  .suitable.  I  set 
the  doctor  to  get  out  the  dog-trace.s  and  a  reindeer-sledge  to  Lake 
the  fioijs  out  and  get  them  in  form  ready  for  the  spring  sledg- 
ing. He  broui^ht  a  walrus  head  into  the  hut  to  thaw  pre{xiraLory 
to  cleaning  and  curing  it.  Our  very  small  accommodation  (12 
in-  11,  feet)  is  usually  lumbered  up  with  all  sorts  of  things  being 
thawed  or  worked  upon. 

Armitage  worked  at  the  positions.  It  was  well  for  Mr.  Leigh 
Smith  that  he  wasn't  wrecked  here  in  a  season  like  the  present, 
with  no  open  water  and  no  bears.  He  and  his  party  would  have 
starved. 

October  joth^  Wcdpiesday, — Blomkvist  announced  to  me  this 
morning  that  the  bay  mare  pony  had  been  found  hanged  by  her 
halter  in  her  stall  in  the  stable.  On  making  inquiries  I  learned 
that  this  had  come  about  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was 

ti.Ked.  having  tiglitened  round  her  throat.    This  is  a  dreadful 

misfortune,  and  reduces  our  power  to  travel  north  by  one-third, 
and  leaves  us  now  witli  only  two  ponies,  one  of  wiiich  is  ill.  We 
made  the  best  we  could  of  the  matter  l)y  adding  her  to  our 
larder,  however.  Having  skinned  the  pony  and  cut  the  meat 
uj)  into  joints,  we  all  went  for  a  walk.  After  lunch  the  doe- 
tor  cleaned  the  skin  for  curing.  I  continued  my  work  with 
the  maps.  Armitage  went  on  with  his  work  at  the  observa- 
tions. 

Our  dogs  have  not  yet  returned.  I  had  **Rags"  let  loose  to- 
day to  try  and  make  a  bear-dog  of  him. 

October  jist^  Thursday. — ^Two  of  the  dogs  returned  in  the 
night,  but  "  Sally,"  my  little  Samoyad  bitch,  has  not  come  with 
them.  I  fear  that  a  bear  has  killed  her,  or  she  has  died  from  ex- 
posure,as  recently  she  has  been  losing  her  coat,  caused  by  giving 
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birth  to  pups,  and  for  some  time  1  have  kept  her  in  the  house  at 
night  on  that  account. 

The  doctor  and  Fisher  took  a  team  of  seven  dogs  out  on  the 
floe  for  exercise  and  practice  in  driving  them.  After  lunch 
Armitage  went  on  with  entering  the  meteorological  observa- 
tions. The  doctor  cleaned  a  walrus  head,  and  Fisher  helped  me 
with  the  mapping.  Child  was  engaged  in  manufacturing  glass: 
paper.  I  send  every  one  out  for  a  good  walk  every  day  unless 
the  weather  is  too  bad.  Walking  in  the  darkness  and  bad  weather 
is  rather  a  penance. 

Cut  through  the  bay  ice  in  the  bay,  and  on  measurin^^  it  found 
it  to  be  tvvcniv-onc  inches.  \Vc  bcLiaii  our  two-hourlv  meteors 
logical  observations  to-day,  extending  throuy^hout  the  twenty-fou: 
hours.  I  look  the  first  of  the  night  watches,  from  lo  p.m.  to  2 
A.M.;  the  doctor,  from  2  a.m.  until  4  a.m.;  Child,  from  4  a..m.  til: 
6  A.M.  Armil;iyc  turns  out  at  8  a.m.  to  take  the  readings  then 
We  now  have  breakfast  at  10  a.m.  instead  of  9  a.m.  Fisher 
will  relieve  the  doctor  and  Child  alternately.  Armitage  takes 
the  readings  throughout  the  day  with  occasional  help  from 
others. 

Blackie  "  is  still  suffering  from  irritation  of  the  bowels,  caused 
partly  no  doubt  by  the  croton-oil  I  administered ;  it  is  the  only 
purgative  we  have  at  all  suitable.  Horses  require  such  a  quan- 
tity  of  physic.  I  wish  I  had  some  aloes.  I  administered  to  him 
this  morning  one  drachm  of  opium  mixed  up  with  flour  and 
water  and  wrapped  in  paper.  He  is  still  off  his  feed  and  gives 
me  considerable  anxiety.  After  lunch,  Armitage  and  I  mounted 
the  George's  barometer  in  the  barometric  shed.  We  began  on 
the  scurvy -grass  as  a  >aiad  lor  lunch  to-day.  We  shall  use  ii 
twice  a  week  for  the  present, 

A'ovcjfibtr  Ji/,  Siifurddv. — The  black  pony  is  still  clean  off  hi- 
feed,  and  gives  me  much  anxiety,  as  this  can't  go  on  much  longer, 
and  he  looks  like  a  plate-rack.  I  managed  after  some  trouble  tc 
administer  about  a  (piart  and  a  half  of  warm  oatmeal  gruel  with 
port-wine  in  it  to  him  this  evening.  I  tried  a  variety  of  devices 
to  get  it  down  him,  but  found  a  wine  bottle  the  best  to  drench 
him  with.  This  evening  after  dinner  I  gave  him  thirty  grains  of 
sulphate  of  quinine  and  one  drachm  of  sulphate  of  iron  in  a 
bolus.   I  hope  this  may  wake  his  appetite  up. 

The  doctor  weighed  us  all  this  evening.   I  weigh  14  stone  ( 196 
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lbs.).  I  L  videiuly  want  a  few  bear  -  hunts  to  get  me  back  into 
g<x)d  training  weight. 

Not  i'mber  ^t/i,  Monday. — As  the  black  pony  has  eaten  nothing 
during  the  night,  I  drenched  him  with  about  a  quart  of  oatmeal 
gruel  this  morning.  The  doctor.  Child,  and  1  cleared  some  more 
grass  of  snow  and  led  him  to  it,  but  he  would  not  touch  it.  On 
bringing  him  back  to  the  stable  I  removed  all  snow  from  his 
manger,  and  put  in  the  place  of  it  about  a  quart  of  strong  con- 
densed milk.  This  will  help  to  feed  him,  and  he  will  drink  this 
if  he  cannot  get  snow.  Am  really  very  anxious  about  him,  as, 
owing  to  the  accident,  we  have  only  two  j)onies  left. 

The  weather  is  still  very  calm,  and  we  have  had  remarkably 
little  snow  this  autumn  compared  to  last.  In  the  same  way  as  I 
thought  the  open  water  of  last  aiitunm  and  winter  caused,  to  a 
large  exlenl,  the  constant  gales  (often  when  it  was  blowing  furi- 
ously half  a  mile  from  the  e(lij;e  of  the  water,  on  lu^oiug  close  to 
it  there  was  only  a  identic  breeze  noticeable),  so  it  })robably  did 
the  heavy  snow-fall.  1  now  think  that  the  ice  being  crushed  up 
ap:ainst  the  land,  leaving  next  to  no  open  water,  possibly,  for  a 
hundred  and  lifty  miles  south  of  here,  practically  makes  the 
climate  continental  in  character  at  present,  instead  of  insular. 
Anything  more  striking  in  the  difference  in  climate  between  this 
autumn  and  last  it  is  impossible  to  imagine. 

But  still  the  darkness  is  telling  on  sleep  and  spirits. 

N<n*ember  stk^  Tuesday. — I  led  the  black  pony,  in  which  there 
is  no  improvement,  out  for  exercise,  and  to  try  and  get  him  to 
eat  a  little  grass.  As  I  cannot  get  him  to  eat  anything,  I 
drenched  him  with  about  a  quart  and  a  half  of  rich  milk  (half  a 
pound  of  milk)  with  three  ounces  of  chlorodyne  in  it.  After  din- 
ner thi>  evening  I  gave  him  more  milk  with  one  ounce  of  chalk 
and  three  ounces  of  chlorodyne  in  it.  He  is  evidently  suffering 
from  enteritis. 

The  moon  and  a  few  stars  were  shining  brightly  at  noon  to- 
day. 

XcK'imber  6th,  Wednesday. — Blowing  from  a  fresh  to  strong 
gale  nearly  all  day,  with  driving  snow,  and  a  temperature  of  io° 
to  15**  F.  Being  overcast,  and  the  drivinq-  snow  rendering  a  walk 
on  the  ice  a  little  difficult,  we  all  did  the  "  Row  "  (our  row  of 
flags  on  the  land  iloe  in  the  bay).   I  walked  about  four  miles. 

Three  times  to-day  I  have  drenched  the  black  pony  with  half  a 
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pound  of  condensed  milk  to  about  a  quart  of  warm  water  with 
one  ounce  of  chalk  and  three  ounces  of  chlorodyne  in  it.  He  is 
still  purged,  but  looks  4  little  better  I  think. 

November  pk^  Thursday, — Still  blowing  strongly,  with  driving 
snow.  I  took  four  and  a  half  miles  exercise  in  the  "  Row  in  the 
morning,  and  all  the  others  likewise  took  a  walk  on  the  ice.  In 
the  afternoon  the  doctor  stopped  a  tooth  for  me,  the  stopping  of 
which  had  come  out.  He  is  wonderfully  expert  at  dentistry. 
Armitage  wrote  up  the  observations. 

I  dosed  the  pony  three  times  tu-Jay  wiih  half  a  pound  of  milk, 
one  ounce  of  chalk,  three  ounces  of  clilorodyne,  and  three  uunce> 
of  spirit.  He  seems  much  the  same.  Blomkvist  tells  me  he  Wis 
perspiring  early  this  morning. 

IVifa/Z/t  f  :  Noticed  a  peculiar  aurora  a  little  alter  midnight.  Il  showr- 
from  behind  a  stratus  cloud  from  S.W.  alK>ut  20^  altitude,  emitting  r. 
intervals  puffs  of  cumulus- like  aurora,  which  slowiy  made  towards  the 
east. 

November  8tk^  Friday, — I  walked  five  miles  in  the  "  Row"  this 
morning ;  all  the  others  also  went  for  a  walk  on  the  ice.  Still 

blowing  freshly  with  driving  snow,  and  about  16''  F.  most  of  ihi 
day. 

After  lunch  Fisher  worked  at  the  botanical  specimens,  A:- 
mitage  wrote  up  the  meteorological  observations,  I  wrote  up 
and  entered  the  observations,  etc.,  taken  on  the  spring  sledge 
journeys,  Child  did  various  odd  jobs. 

I  drenched  the  black  pony  with  half  a  pound  of  milk,  thri-. 
ounces  of  chlorodyne,  and  three  ounces  of  spirit,  mixed  in  one 
quart  of  water,  three  times  to-day.  (le  has  not  been  purged  for 
twenty-four  hours  now,  so  I  left  off  the  chalk.  He  looks  more 
lively,  but  won*t  touch  a  mouthful  of  anything  of  his  own  accord. 
He  is  being  kept  alive  willy-nilly. 

November  ^th,  Saturday.-^The  doctor  and  I  went  for  a  walk 
over  the  floe  east  to  within  a  mile  of  Cape  Gertrude.  The  mocm 
shining  bri^^htly  ^ave  us  a  fairly  good  lioht.  We  got  back  a' 
3  P..M.  Some  brilliant  streamers  of  aurora  were  to  be  seen  in  the 
S.S.W.  sky  at  noon,  at  an  altitude  of  70°. 

After  lunch  the  doctor  went  on  makin*^  a  list  of  his  geological 

specimens,  Fisher  examined  some  of  his  botanical  specimens 

under  the  microscope,  Child  repaired  my  camp  case,  which  had 
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become  much  dama^^ed  by  sea-water  during  the  gale  at  the  end 
of  July  oflE  Cape  Lofley ;  I  wrote  up  the  meteorological  observa- 
tions taken  on  the  sledge  journeys. 
I  ^ave  the  black  pony  half  a  pound  of  milk  and  three  ounces 

ot  spirit  to-day  three  times,  and  this  evenini^  I  added  three  ounces 
ct  chlorodyne.    He  still  eats  nothing  at  all. 

XiKtiiilhT  lotJi^  Sunday. — Blowing  freshly  from  the  east,  with 
driving  snow,  increasing  in  force  as  the  day  went  on. 

We  all  did  six  laps  in  the  **  Row,"  being  equal  to  nearly  three 
and  a  half  miles. 

I  drenched  the  sick  pony  three  times  to-day  with  milk,  and  had 
him  walked  about  for  half  an  hour  on  the  ice.  I  only  gave  him 
alcohol  and  fifteen  grains  of  quinine  in  the  milk.  He  has  eaten 
a  little  hay  to-day,  which  is  a  sign  of  improvement. 

November  iith^  Monday. — Blomkvist  came  in  to  report  to  me, 
with  a  very  jubilant  countenance,  that  the  black  pony  is  eating 
his  oats  and  hay  in  his  usual  manner.  He  will  wow  be  all  right, 
I  hope.  I  gave  him,  however,  iwu  doses  of  qinnnie  (15  grains 
each)  to-day  lo  guard  a^ain.st  a  relapse  of  his  .tppetite. 

Wt'  all  did  the  "Row"  in  the  morning.  I  walked  four  miles. 
Art  tic  tread-mill  Would  be  a  more  suitable  name  than  Rotten 
Row,  I  think. 

Xovemht  r  ijtli,  Wednesday, — Blowing  a  fresh  to  strong  gale  all 
morning,  with  the  temperature  about  15"  below  zero;  and  at 
4  P.M.  it  strengthened  into  a  whole  gale.  We  all  did  the  *'Row  " 
before  lunch,  and  walked  about  four  miles.  We  availed  ourselves 
of  the  shelter  offered  by  the  plateau,  and  only  followed  the  flags 
half  the  distance. 

November  14th,  Thursday. — The  stormy  weather  which  began 
at  the  end  <>f  September  last  year  appears  to  have  been  delayed 
until  Xuvember  this  year.  It  has  been  blowing  hard  otT  and  un 
the  greater  part  of  the  day.    Every  one  went  for  a  walk  in  the 

Row"  this  morning.  The  black  and  the  brown  ])onies  were 
exercised,  and  I  rode  the  latter  for  a  mile  or  two  round  the  fiags. 
The  black  pony  is  still  very  unwell,  and  to-day  his  ap[)etite  is 
falling  off  again.  We  administered  twice  an  ounce  of  glycerine, 
and  as  that  had  not  tlie  desired  effect,  this  evening  I  gave  him 
three  ounces  of  sulphur  in  some  milk. 

All  of  the  men  have  been  busy  at  various  occupations.  I  was 
occupied  with  the  pony  most  of  the  afternoon. 
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November  ijth^  Sunday. — Poor  "  Blackie  "  is  a  perfect  night- 
mare to  me,  for  to  lose  him  will  be  a  verv  crreat  loss  to  us.  He 
is  a  most  disheartening  animal  to  doctor,  for  as  soon  as  he  is 
cured  of  one  ailment  he  lapses  into  another.  I  hope»  however, 
to  save  him  yet. 

We  all  took  exercise  on  the  ice  this  morning*  walking  about 
three  and  a  half  miles  each. 

The  ice  off  shore  has  been  in  motion  most  of  the  day,  groaning 
and  shrieking  like  a  host  of  demons.  We  had  a  small  concert 
this  eveni^L,^  when  Armitage  and  the  doctor  sang  several  song>. 
and  wc  joined  in  the  chorus.  It  made  a  cheerful  evening  ami 
a  change. 

Novcnihrr  fSth,  Movdny. — Blomkvist  came  in  to  ull  nie  that 
the  sick  pony  was  lyiiiLi  down  in  his  stall.  1  went  out  and  founu  i 
he  was  dead.  The  doctor  and  1  made  a  post-mortem  examina  ' 
tion  to  ascertain  his  exact  condition.  It  is  evident  to  me  thai 
the  30  m.  dose  of  croton-oil  had  really  little  affected  his  condi- 
tion, and  that  he  has  been  suffering  from  what  amounts  to  stop- 
page through  atony  of  the  bowels  ever  since  we  began  to  doctor 
him.  His  case  was  evidently  a  hopeless  one  from  the  start,  at 
all  events  without  aloes,  of  which  we  have  none.  This  is  a  most 
disastrous  blow  to  us,  and  the  fatality  lately  among  our  animals 
has  been  a  very  bad  piece  of  ill-luck  indeed.  We  have  now  only 
one  pony  left,  and  she  is  anything  but  a  good  one. 

We  all  took  exercise  on  the  ice  either  in  the  mornin-  .nhe 
aitci  noon.  No  bears  up  to  the  present.  It  looks  as  if  we  have 
shot  theni  all  out.    I  want  meat  for  our  dogs  badly. 

yoi'iudhr  iQt/i,  I'litsdaj. — All  the  members  ol  the  expedilior 
went  for  a  walk  on  the  ire  tliis  morning.  I  took  out  the  ba\ 
mare  and  rode  her  for  two  miles  and  a  half  round  the  "  Row  "  t^r 
exercise.  I  afterwards  walked  another  two  miles.  It  was  very 
dark  and  snowing  iieavily. 

After  lunch  Armitage  wrote  up  the  meteorological  observa- 
tions, the  doctor  linished  his  list  of  geological  specimens,  Child 
repaired  and  cleaned  the  musical  box,  I  did  odd  jobs,  and  con- 
tinued my  writing  and  mapping.  The  thermometer  sank  to  35' 
below  zero  to-night — the  coldest  we  have  yet  had  this  winter. 

Several  of  the  expedition  have  been  complaining  of  sleepless^ 
ness  since  the  darkness  began.    Nordenskjold  speaks  of  this  ; 
trouble  with  his  party  during  the  one  winter  he  spent  on  the 
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north  coast  of  Spitzbergen ;  and  when  travelling  through  the 
country  bordering  u])on  the  White  Sea  and  Lapland  in  the  end 
of  the  winter  of  1893  to  1894.  I  found  the  people  at  Vadso  com- 
plaining loudIv<^f  the  same  thing  durinij:  the  Arctic  winter  there, 
although  the  darkness  of  their  winter  is  not  nearly  so  long  or  so 
intense  as  ours  on  the  80th  degree.  In  fact,  they  always  get  some 
twilight  at  noon. 

XtKonhcr  20th,  Wednesday. — Blowing  a  fresh  to  a  strong  gale, 
with  the  temperature  at  20°  F.  below  zero.  Rather  cool.  We 
all  went  for  a  walk  on  the  floe  round  the  Row  "  in  the  morning 
with  our  faces  carefully  protected.  As  it  is  now  very  dark  at 
mid-day  and  practically  no  difference  between  the  light  then  and 
at  midnight,  I  gave  orders  that  all  when  going  far  from  the  hut 
are  to  take  a  fire-arm  of  some  kind  as  a  protection  against  bears, 
as  they  might  sneak  on  a  man  in  the  darkness  and  be  on  him  be- 
fore he  was  aware  of  it. 

About  8  A.M.  T  was  told  that  the  dogs  ("Jinnie"and  "Raw- 
ing") were  liarkiauf  on  the  floe  opptjsite  Flaj^stalf  Point.  I  hur- 
riedly tumbled  into  some  clothes,  and.  aeeonipanied  by  Armitage, 
started  otY  with  our  rifles.  By  the  sound  of  the  barking  I  could 
hear  that  the  bear  was  makincr  for  the  open  w  ater,  and  w  e  start- 
ed off  through  the  tumbled  mas.ses  of  crushed-up  ice  which  ex- 
tend beyond  the  bay  floe.  We  were,  however,  unable  to  come  up 
with  him,  and  he  made  off  in  a  westerly  direction  and  finally 
crossed  on  to  some  thin  new  ice  and  disappeared.  We  found  it 
very  difficult  to  make  our  way  through  the  rough  ice  in  the 
darkness,  our  progress  being  more  of  the  nature  of  clambering 
than  anything  else.  **Jinnie**  behaved  very  well,  and  is  quite 
coming  out  in  the  character  of  a  huntress.  I  bestowed  upon 
her  the  Distinguished  Order  of  the  Bear  Dog  and  the  privileges 
of  it. 

Noiiinber  22d,  I-ridav. — Just  as  I  was  finishing  undressing, 
after  taking  the  meteorological  readings  at  2  a.m.,  the  doL,^s  be- 
.jnn  a  loud  l)arking,  so  slipping  a  coat  on  ov^er  my  ]>ajamas  I 
went  out  to  in(|uire  the  cause.  On  going  outside  the  hut  I  heard 
a  dog  barking  at  the  tiag-staif,  and  what  sounded  exactly  like 
the  hiss  of  a  bear  in  the  same  direction.  I  hurried  in  and  got 
my  rifle  and  started  off,  but  soon  found  that  it  was  a  walrus  in 
the  open  water  that  caused  the  disturbance  among  the  dogs, 
whose  blowing  I  had  heard,  and  which  at  that  distance  sounded 
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like  a  bear's  hissincr  nearer  at  hand.  About  9  a.m.,  as  T  was  just 
finishing  dressing,  I  heard  Nimrod,"  who  is  chained  to  a  kennel 
heaped  over  with  snow  for  warmth,  just  outside  the  hut,  give  his 
peculiar  "  bear  bark,"  and  a  moment  after  Blomkvist,  who  had 
gone  out  to  investigate,  rushed  in  to  tell  me  that  a  large  bear 
was  within  a  yard  or  two  of  the  dog.  I  immediately  seized  my 
rifle  and  hurried  out  of  the  door  and  suddenly  came  upon  Mr. 
Bear"  within  three  yards  of  me  by  the  barometer  shed,  he  having 
evidently  left  "Nimrod"  to  follow  Blomkvist  into  the  hut.  I 
tired  at  him  and  knocked  him  uvcr,  and  at  ihc  very  short  range 
must  have  burned  his  coat  with  the  puvvdcr,  but  he  picked  him- 
self up  and  sharply  turning  the  corner  of  the  coal  sacks  got  out 
of  my  sight,  and  it  was  not  until  he  was  nearly  across  the  pond 
that  I  could  fire  at  him  again.  Tlie  distance  (^)mbined  with  the 
darkness  prevented  this  shot  being  an  effective  one.  1  followed 
him  down  the  steep  slope  on  to  the  floe,  which  he  made  for  with 
the  dogs  at  his  heels.  But  I  soon  had  to  return,  as  I  was  hardly 
dressed  for  a  bear  hunt,  having  rushed  out  to  rescue  "Nimrod" 
in  my  shirt-sleeves,  without  a  cap,  and  only  fur  slippers  on,  both 
of  which  came  oil  directly  I  stepped  into  the  snow,  and  the 
thermometer  stood  at  17*^  below  zero.  I  returned  to  the  hut,  and 
quickly  adding  to  my  scanty  attire,  started  oif  again,  followed 
by  Fisher  and  Hey  ward.  The  bear  made  off  eastward,  and  al- 
though he  several  times  stopped  to  make  rushes  at  the  dogs  I 
was  not  again  able  to  come  up  with  him,  as  the  extremely  rough 
ice  and  the  darkness  put  fast  running  out  of  the  question.  He 
evidently  took  to  the  water,  and  the  dogs  returned.  Bears  are 
again  looking  us  up,  but  we  are  havin^^  bad  hick  with  them. 

Novenihir  2^tli^  Sunday. — Still  blowing  hard,  but  the  thermom- 
eters have  risen  to  iS""  below  zero.  We  all  went  f^r  a  walk  on 
the  lloe  in  the  morning.  I  wrote  in  with  ink  my  sledLiinij  journal 
after  lunch.  The  others  read  and  smoked.  We  have  the  moon 
back  to-day,  which  we  are  very  glad  of. 

The  doctor  has  made  a  face-guard  for  me,  as  I  have  got  a  go<^d 
deal  bitten  about  the  face,  owing  to  my  guard  not  lying  close 
enough  to  it.    He  is  an  excellent  tailor. 

November  26th^  Tueselay, — ^All  hands  went  for  a  walk  on  the 
ice  in  the  morning.  I  took  out  **  Brownie  **  and  rode  her  round 
the  Row  "  three  and  a  half  miles  to  give  her  exercise.  The 
wind  has  shifted  to  north-northwest,  and  was  blowing  in  fierce 
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gusts  up  to  force  lo,  driving  hard,  shotty  snow  before  it  One 
particularly  strong  gust  nearly  toppled  the  pony  and  me  over. 
Every  one  is  keeping:  in  capital  spirits  and  in  good  health. 

X(n'cnther  2gth,  Friday. — Weather  very  overcast,  with  snow 
falling.  The  barometer  is,  1  bclicxc,  lower  than  in  any  of  the 
ri  adiiigs  registered  since  w  c  landed  last  September  year,  not 
even  excepting  those  registered  here  during  the  time  we  were 
out  in  the  gale  in  the  whale-boat  otV  Cape  Lofley. 

We  all  went  for  a  walk  on  the  floe  in  the  morning.  I  gave  the 
doctor  instructions  to  take  two  of  the  9  ft.  6  in.  slcdj^cs  on  to  the 
ice  for  us  to  practise  dragging  them  with  various  weights  upon 
them. 

Armitage  rigged  up  a  new  flag  on  the  flag -staff  to  attract 
bears,  as  the  sacking  one  fixed  there  some  time  back  is  blown  to 
shreds.  We  did  three  and  a  half  miles  round  the  "  Row  "  before 
luncheon. 

As  we  have  quite  run  out  of  ink,  Child  is  manufacturing  some 
which  promises  to  be  quite  satisfactory.  I  fixed  up  a  camera  on 
the  floe  this  afternoon  with  a  rapid  plate  to  get  a  moonlight 
photo  of  the  tumbled-about  ice  on  the  floe.   I  gave  two  hours* 

exposure  (clear  sky  and  the  moon  full  to-morrow).  The  moon 
was  behind  the  camera  and  shining  on  the  ice.    Si««p  F.  11. 

Child  made  a  box  to  hold  three  cameras  to  protect  them  from 
wind,  and  I  am  givin^j  ihem  three  hours'  exposure  for  the  hut 
and  other  buildings  Lo-ni\;ht.  I  tiiink  moonlight  will  give  ex- 
cellent results.  I  have  not  heard  of  it  being  tried  in  the  Arctic 
before,  or  indeed  satisfactorily  anywhere. 

I  heard  a  fox  **  quaaking"  up  the  talus  to-night. 

Dtccmb  r  rst,  Snndav. — Went  for  a  walk  on  the  floe  round  the 
**Row.**  While  there  I  heard  the  barking  of  dogs  out  on  the  ice 
to  the  southward.  By  the  manner  of  their  cries  I  felt  sure  that 
they  were  either  after  a  bear  or  else  were  teasing  a  walrus  on 
the  ice.  I  ran  up  to  the  hut  and  got  my  rifle,  calling  Armitage 
and  the  doctor  to  come  also  with  theirs.  By  following  the  bark- 
ing of  the  dogs  and  clambering  over  extremely  high  rough  ice 
we  arrived  at  the  scene  of  the  commotion.  We  found  the  cause 
of  it  to  be  four  walruses  lying  on  the  ice,  about  eight  yards  from 
a  large  hole  broken  l)y  them  through  some  thin  bay  ice  on  the 
edge  of  the  more  solid  floe.  They  were  separated  from  this  hole 
by  some  low  hummocks.    The  position  in  which  they  were  lying 
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makes  me  feel  sure  that  walruses  are  not  afraid  of  bears.  A 
few  shots  settled  all  four  of  them,  and  we  returned  to  the  hm 
(about  a  mile  and  a  half  off)  to  get  help  in  cutting  them  up. 
After  having  lunch,  which  was  on  the  table,  all  hands  retunied 

to  the  spot  (except  Child,  who  had  bruised  his  knee,  and  Hey- 
ward,  who  was  occupied  in  cooking),  with  knives,  cic,  and  a 
sledge. 

We  to<^>k  off  the  four  heads  and  removed  the  hearts,  which  ari 
the  best  |)art  of  a  walrus,  and  a  quantity  of  meat,  and  after  a 
great  deal  ftf  trouble,  as  the  ice  was  very  rough  for  the  sledge, 
and  we  had  to  carry  the  heads  a  great  part  of  the  way  (they 
weighed  over  a  hundred  pounds  each),  we  got  them  up  to  the 
hut  soon  after  9  p.m. 

After  dinner  (the  moonlight  photographs  taken  yesterda; 
have  turned  out  very  satisfactory  indeed),  I  took  out  tw* 
cameras  and  fixed  them  up  on  the  floe  with  rapid  plates,  and  a 
two  hours'  exposure  to  get  photos  of  the  ice  and  the  scene  of 
our  walrus  shooting.  It  is  a  full  moon  to-night,  with  nearly  , 
cloudless  sky,  and  only  a  hght  breeze  (force  i)  blowing.  I  fcichD 
them  in  after  my  watch.  The  largest  walrus  (all  four  were  bull>' 
measured:  Lennfth,  from  nose  to  tip  <»f  hind  llipj)rrs.  12  ft.6in,: 
girth  (around  chesi),  10  ft.  6  in.;  length  of  tusks,  17^  in.  outside 
the  gums.    The  two  smaller  weighed  about  5  cwt.  each. 

DcccDibcr  4ihy  Wednesday, — Blowing  hard  again  from  the  ea>i, 
with  driving  and  falling  snow,  misty  and  overcast.  This  h 
climate! — the  most  villanous  in  the  world,  I  believe.  We  all 
went  for  the  usual  walk  on  the  floe  after  breakfast.  I  also  tool 
"Carlo**  out  with  a  light  Norwegian  sledge  to  teach  him  tc 
draw  it. 

December  6th^  Friday. — Early  this  morning  I  heard  the  d(»^^ 
barking  out  on  the  floe,  and  expecting  that  the  cau'ie  of  the 
noise  was  a  bear,  I  sent  Armitage  and  Hlrimkvist  awa^  tu  sh'>'^t 
it,  whieh  they  succeeded  in  doing,  it  turned  out  to  be  a  youiij 
she-bear  with  two  small  foetuses  in  the  bifurcated  uterus.  Th;^ 
upsets  the  theory  that  pregnant  females  always  lay  up  through 
out  the  winter.  The  remains  of  a  seal  were  found  in  the  stomacb 
She  had  about  an  inch  of  blubber  on  her.  We  sledged  her  up* 
No.  2  hut,  and  the  doctor,  Armitage,  Blomvist,  and  I  skinned  and 
cut  her  up  in  the  afternoon. 

In  the  evening  the  doctor  and  Blomkvist  removed  the  blai)* 
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ber  from  the  skin.  We  shot  no  she-bears  at  ail  during  last  win- 
ter, neither  did  Leigh  Smith  the  winter  he  was  here — all  being 
males.  The  doctor  searched  for  a  thymus  gland,  which  is  said 
to  be  present  in  all  animals  that  hibernate,  but  could  find  none. 
I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  these  animals  do  hibernate,  but 
think  that  the  females  lie  up  for  a  considerable  time  before  bring- 
ing forth  their  younjr. 

DiXt  jnbcr  yth^  Saturday. — At  7.15  i'..\f.  I  was  awakened  by  hear- 
ing **  Xinir<  k1  "  barkincf  loudly.  I  luirritd  <)ui>i(lc  the  houbc  in 
my  pajamas,  and  could  then  distinguish  "Rawinij^"  and  "Jinnie" 
\a])[)inL;  vigni'DUsly  out  on  the  floe  to  the  S( »utli ward,  about  a 
mile  ulf.  I  hurried  baek  into  the  house  and  put  a  mat  and  pair 
of  breeches  on  over  my  j)ajainas  and  tumbled  into  a  pair  of  skin- 
boots.  Hearing  Blomkvist  moving,  I  told  him  he  could  come 
too  if  he  liked.  '  >fT  we  started  in  the  direction  in  which  we  could 
hear  the  dogs  barking,  over  some  of  the  roughest  ice  and  the 
deepest  snow  I  have  ever  clambered  through,  and  it  being  very 
dark,  with  a  thick  mist,  walking  over  such  stuff  was  especially 
difficult.  We  eventually  came  upon  the  bear,  and  found  him 
standing  near  a  berg  with  the  dogs  barking  around  him,  and  he 
making  rushes  at  them,  which  they  cleverly  dodged.  Blomkvist 
and  I  then  separated,  and  I  went  up  to  the  bear  to  within  ten 
yards — I  could  not  see  him  distinctly  farther  away — and  gave 
him  a  bullet  in  the  neck  just  behind  the  left  ear.  which  knocked 
him  over  and  nui^lit  to  have  settled  him  outrlLiht.  but  he  floun- 
dered around  and  I'lonikvist  shot  him  in  the  right  shoulder. 
This,  however,  did  nnt  satisfy  him,  and  T  administered  another 
bullet  behind  the  left  shoulder,  which  laid  him  out.  He  was  a 
large  he- bear. 

When  returning  to  the  hut  I  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  back- 
ward among  the  pinnacly  ice  and  to  break  my  .450  Express  rifle 
through  the  p:rip.  I  then  turned  in  for  an  hour  or  two,  only 
having  had  three  and  a  half  hours'  sleep  before  Nimrod "  an- 
nounced the  bear.  I  left  orders  with  Armitage  to  get  the  bear 
skinned  in  the  open  while  warm,  and  to  bring  the  hide  in  on  a 
sledge  (the  ice  is  far  too  rough  to  sledge  the  whole  body  up  to 
the  hut). 

We  were  all  regaling  ourselves  and  our  bear -dogs  (except 

"  Nimrod,"  who  was  outside  on  guard)  with  a  little  afternoon 

tea  and  biscuit,  wlieii  '  Nimrod"  set  up  a  loud  bark  which  sug- 
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gested  the  proximity  of  another  bear.  I  told  Fisher  to  let  ''Raw- 
ing*' out,  and  he  went  to  the  door  with  him,  but  returned  in  a 
second  or  two  to  tell  me  that  there  was  a  bear  close  to  the  door, 
which  had  made  a  dash  at  Rawing'*  as  soon  as  he  was  outside 
the  hut.  I  got  my  rifle  (.303)  and  ran  out,  but  being  half -blinded 
by  suddenly  going  out  from  the  light  into  the  darkness,  and  by 
ihc  rush  of  vapor  from  the  hut,  at  first  could  see  notlniii,^,  but 
in  a  second  or  two  could  make  out  a  yellow  object  very  indis- 


ON  GUARD 


tinctly,  which  I  knew  to  be  a  bear,  about  three  yards  otT  me.  At 
this  I  fired.  It  unfortunately  did  not  stoj)  him,  and  although 
wounded  (  I  afterwards  found  blood-uiarks)  he  got  away.  The 
doi;;s  prevented  my  firing  a  second  time  by  stickinq:  to  him 
closely  until  too  far  off.  He  went  straight  across  the  rough, 
tumbled  -  up  ice  beyond  the  direction  of  the  flag-staff,  and  al- 
though Armitage  and  I  struggled  through  the  snow-drifts  and 
pinnacles  of  ice  in  the  mist  and  darkness  for  some  distance  we 
never  got  another  chance,  and  the  dogs  at  last  returned. 
Child  is  at  work  repairing  my  damaged  rifle ;  the  doctor,  Blomk- 
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Wst,  and  I  salted  down  the  skin  of  the  bear  I  shot  yesterday 
during  the  evening,  in  No.  2  hut.  I  cannot  understand  the  cause 
of  this  sudden  influx  of  bears  after  such  a  long  absence  of  them. 
There  is  a  reason,  no  doubt.   I  have  noticed  before  that  a  number 

have  a  way  of  appearing  close  together,  and  then  an  interval 
comes  with  ii'>nc  at  all.    May  the\-  roll  in  !  • 

"Ximrod"  came  l)ack  from  the  bear-hunt  with  a  wound  on  his 
rump  and  looking  very  much  as  if  he  had  seen  things  which  he 
did  not  at  all  like.    He  had  had  a  near  scpieak.  evidently. 

Dfcember  nth,  Wctinisday. — There  being  less  mist  and  an  im- 
|)r()\ement  in  the  weather  generally,  I  sent  Armitage  out  in 
charge  of  a  party  with  a  sledge  to  bring  in  the  four  quarters  of 
the  bear  shot  on  the  7th,  the  meat  of  which  had  been  stacked  in 
a  pile.  The  weather  has  been  too  bad  since  to  do  this  before.  I 
did  various  odd  jobs  and  walked  for  two  miles  round  the  Row/' 

After  lunch  I  sent  Blomkvist  out  to  exercise  Brownie  *'  in  a 
sledge  on  the  ice,  and  I  took  out  ^' Carlo,'*  putting  an  additional 
forty-four  pounds  on  the  sledge  to-day.  He  is  doing  very  well, 
and  I  shall  make  him  a  useful  member  of  society  yet.  The  doctor 
went  on  with  the  bear-skin.  Child  went  on  mending  my  rifle 
stock.   Armitage  wrote  up  the  observations. 

Only  a  faint  orange  streak  was  to  be  seen  on  the  southern 
iiorizon  at  mid-day  tu-day  (the  sky  was  then  tpiite  clear),  which 
gave  no  perceptible  light,  and  it  is  quite  as  dark  now,  and  has 
been  lor  some  time  past,  at  mid-day  as  at  midnight. 

December  uf/i,  Thursday. — Beini]^  a  nice,  calm,  clear  morninir, 
although  very  dark,  I  sent  Armitage  out  with  a  sledge  and  party 
to  bring  in  the  rest  of  the  bear  shot  on  the  7th.  When  it  arrived 
I  cut  it  up,  keeping  the  best  parts  for  ourselves  and  the  rest  for 
our  dogs. 

I  took  "Carlo out  in  his  sle(lg:e,  adding  another  sixty-four 
pounds  to  his  load.  He  drew  this,  but  it  is  too  heavy  for  the  new 
hand  at  present,  but  his  drawing  powers  may  improve  by-and-by. 
The  doctor  finished  the  bear-skin,  and  we  salted  it  down  and  tied 
it  up. 

After  about  10  p.m.  there  was  a  report  that  the  dogs  were  bark- 
ing on  the  floe.   Armitage  and  I  started  off,  and  I  gave  Child 

permission  to  come,  too,- with  a  rifle.    We  could,  however,  hear 

nothing,  so  I  let  *'  Nimrod"  go,  hopini^  he  would  guide  us,  but  he 
made  straight  for  the  open  water,  where  1  could  hear  walruses 
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blowing  and  grunting.  After  listening  for  some  time  at  the  edge 
of  the  cliffs  and  hearing  no  barking,  we  came  to  the  concltision 
that  it  was  walruses  which  had  disturbed  the  dogs,  and  returned 
to  the  hut.  A  few  minutes  after  "  Gladys  "  (a  dog  I  had  given  to 
Armitage)  was  heard  barking  at  the  flag-staff,  and  Heyward  came 
in  to  tell  me  that  he  believed  he  could  hear  a  bear  hissing  there. 
Armitage,  Child,  and  I  started  out  ay;aiii,  and  found  "Rawing" 
entertainincf  a  bear  by  himself.  As  we  approached  to  within 
twenty  yards  he  retreated  down  the  slope,  and  Armitage  and  1 
fired,  shooting  him  in  the  rump,  and  aw  ay  he  went  across  thefl->e 
towards  the  open  water  ;  we  followed  him  as  far  as  we  could,  bui 
then  came  to  a  place  where  he  had  fallen  through  the  ice,  and  as 
the  barking  had  ceased  I  felt  sure  he  had  taken  to  the  water  and 
had  swum  for  it.  As  the  ice  was  evidently  thin  and  covered  with 
a  coating  of  snow,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  ud- 
advisable  to  go  farther  in  the  darkness  and  mist.  Shortly  after- 
wards **  RSwing  "  returned. 

As  the  mist  on  the  ice  was  very  dense  and  the  ice  was  unsountj. 
I  sent  Child  for  a  hurricane-lamp  to  follow  the  bear's  tracks  ii: 
the  snow,  and  by  the  way  in  which  he  had  avoided  huinnvuk^ 
and  picked  the  smoothest  road,  I  am  quite  convinced  that  bears 
can  see  very  weil  in  the  dark. 

I  am  always  anxious  to  atiord  my  fellows  amusement  and  give 
them  sport,  but  doing  so  is  very  detrimental  to  the  chances  of  a 
kill.  I  can  always  do  better  alone.  One  man  is  quite  enough, 
for  he  can  always  get  up  within  a  few  yards— say  eight  or  ten- 
wit  hout  alarming  the  bear,  although  always  likely  to  be  chargeti 
by  him  ;  but  a  number  is  sure  to  scare  him — ^at  all  events,  scares 
many,  although  some  are  not  alarmed  at  anything  that  may  be 
done.  Armitage,  whenever  he  was  out  with  me  last  winter, 
always  separated  from  me,  and  almost  the  only  bear  that  I  gut 
a  shot  at  and  actually  missed  bagging  was  the  cue  that  "wen: 
for"  me  on  February  7th,  and  escaped,  badly  wounded,  «^\ving  t  ■  ' 
my  running  out  of  cartridges.  Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  the  three 
of  us  ai)prn;iching  the  bear  to-ni^ln,  and  my  having  to  speak  hi 
giving  direction'^,  alarmeti  him.  and  made  liim  turn  tail,  aTirl  when  j 
once  a  bear  turns  his  hind-cjuarters  towards  one  in  the  dark  it  ' 
all  u{) ;  for  one  may  fire  at  his  hind-ipiarters  till  one  is  tired  of  it. 
and  it  won't  stop  him.  The  betting  is  about  ten  to  one  against  a 
shot  fired  at  more  than  twelve  yards  distant  being  effective  in 
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the  dark,  as  one  cannot  distinguish  the  bear's  head  plainly 
farther  off,  into  which  it  is  necessary  to  put  a  bullet  to  make 
sure  of  him. 

December  i^th^  Sunday. — Our  off  day !  I  went  for  a  walk 
around  the  "Row**  in  the  morning,  doing  my  usual  three  miles 
and  a  half.    Every  one  went  for  a  walk  either  before  or  after 

Junch. 

Alter  lunch  Fisher  amused  himself  by  designinjj;^  and  decorat- 
ing by  drawings  some  menus  t'(»r  our  Christmas  feast. 
The  same  thick,  snowy,  dark  weather. 

An  aurora  to-day  gave  suliticient  lii^ht  to  cast  a  faint  shadow. 

December  ijt/i,  Tr/rs^/fTV. — ^Tt  had  been  calm  for  some  hours 
previous  to  1.30  a.m  ,  wlicn  during  my  watch  I  noticed  a  gentle 
breeze  from  the  northeast.  This  increased  so  rapidly  that  in 
twenty  minutes  it  was  blowing  a  moderate  gale,  and  the  thermom- 
eter fell  6,5°  in  a  few  minutes.  It  went  on  increasing  in  force, 
and  it  has  been  blowing  at  storm  force  most  of  the  day,  and 
driving  the  snow  before  it  with  great  violence.  The  thermom- 
eter fell  to  20**  F.  below  zero,  and  the  sky  cleared.  During  yester- 
day southwest  airs  and  light  breezes  had  been  noticed  during  part 
of  the  day.  It  seemed  as  if  the  northeast  winds  rushed  down  to 
meet  them  and  drove  them  back.  I  have  frequently  noticed  this 
before. 

Sent  every  one  <nit  for  a  walk  near  the  house  this  morning, 
having  first  tried  tlu-  wcatiicr  myself  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  I 
found  that  with  a  fai  e-guard  there  was  nothing  unbearable  about 
it.  We  moved  the  three  sledges  off  the  floe  on  to  the  bank  by 
the  dag-staff,  as  I  fear  tlie  storm  may  sweep  the  ice  out  of  the 
f  ly.  This  is  the  hardest  blow  we  have  had  since  landing  here. 
At  times  it  is  difficult  to  keep  on  one's  feet;  the  driven  snow  is 
very  dense,  and  the  cold  intense. 

Fisher  went  on  with  the  sketches.  The  doctor  began  to  skin 
the  two  geese  I  shot  last  September,  ready  for  our  Christmas  fare, 
as  they  had  been  reserved  for  our  Yule-tide  pot,  keeping  the  skins 
as  specimens.  It  is  one  advantage  we  have  here.  A  goose  three 
months  dead  is  palatable — ^we  don't  have  to  bother  with  refrig- 
erators ! 

After  dinner  the  dogs  gave  an  alarm  of  "  bear  " !  I  took  my  ri  fle 

and  went  out  on  the  floe  to  investigate,  but  found  them  bark- 
ing in  play,  and  having  a  bear-hunt  drill  on  their  own  account. 
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I  afterwards  put  in  five  hours  in  the  observatory,  helping  Arm- 
itage  with  the  unifilar  magnetometer,  taking  observations  for 
deflection  and  variation.  A  dark  misty  day  and  frequently 
snowing. 

December  20th,  Friday. — After  breakfast  Armita-it  came  in  i> 
tell  me  that  "  Daisy"  was  ytlpini;  at  the  top  of  the  lalus  in  the 
same  spot  as  slic  was  heard  yesterday.  I  put  on  some  iee-s[)ike-. 
and  taking  an  ice-axe  started  up  in  the  direction  tr«»m  whence 
I  fancied  the  barking  proceeded.  After  rather  a  nasty  climb, 
as  the  talus  rises  at  an  angle  of  45°  at  that  point,  and  is  six  hun- 
dred feet  high,  the  soil  as  hard  as  rock  and  coated  with  ice.  I 
reached  the  top  to  find  no  signs  of  the  dog  and  no  sound  from 
her,  as  the  barking  had  ceased  soon  after  I  started  the  ascent 
t  waited  there  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  calling  and  whistling  to 
her,  but  got  not  a  whimper  in  reply. 

After  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  considerable  risk,  as  one  slip 
would  have  sent  me  to  the  bottom,  where  I  should  have  arrived 
in  rather  a  pulpy  condition,  I  descended,  when  she  again  com- 
menced yapping  a  little  to  the  left  of  where  I  had  been  under 
the  rocks  at  the  top.  The  tiresome  little  beast  could  get  down 
easily  enough  with  her  four  legs  and  natural  aptitude  if  she  had 
pluck  enough  to  try,  but  in  the  dark  it  looks  like  a  black  pit  be- 
low, and  slie  gets  friiilueued  at  the  prospect.  At  all  events,  ii  :> 
hcti  dly  worth  the  risk  to  clamber  up  there  in  the  (hu  kness  again 
to  escort  her  down — to  say  nothing  of  scrubbing  one's  clothes  iu 
rags  in  the  endeavor  to  stick  tii^ht. 

December  2isf,  Saturday.  -TXvjiwk  gt)odness,  it  is  the  shortest 
day,  and  now  the  sun  will  begin  to  return  to  us  I  or  rather  we  t 
it.  At  5.30  A.M.,  during  Child's  watch,  "  Nimrod"  woke  me  by 
barking  loudly.  Child  went  outside,  and  returned  in  a  few  min- 
utes to  tell  me  that  he  could  hear  a  bear  hissing  on  the  topt>f 
the  high  bank  towards  the  floe-berg.  I  hurriedly  put  on  a  coat 
and  a  pair  of  breeches  over  my  pajamas,  and  took  my  rifle  and 
started  off,  but  soon  discovered  that  the  excitement  among  the 
dogs  was  caused  by  a  number  of  walruses  in  the  open  water,  and 
that  the  hissing  heard  by  Child  was  a  walrus  blowing  in  the  dis- 
tance, which  certainly  sounds  in  the  darkness  like  a  bear  near  at 
hand. 

After  lunch  Biomkvist  asked  for  permission  to  try  a  Httk 
fartlier  west  up  the  talus  to  where  I  ascended  yesterday  to  reach 
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the  dog,  which  is  still  up  there,  as  that  way  up  seems  much  easier 
than  the  one  I  went.   I  gave  him  permission  to  do  so,  as  he  is  a 

trood  climber  and  fearless,  cautioning^  him  against  risking  his 
;icck  unnecessarily,  and  ga  \  c  him  a  pair  of  icc-spikcs  and  an  ice- 
axe.  He  was  foi  tunately  able  to  reach  her  from  that  direction, 
and  found  the  do;^  in  a  spot  from  which  she  cH)uld  easily  have 
descended  had  she  tried.  He  brouj;ht  her  down  about  thirty 
yards,  and  then  naturally  thoupfht  that  slie  would  follow  him; 
she  however  immediately  returned  to  the  spot  he  had  just  fetched 
her  from,  and  he  had  again  to  go  up  and  bring  her  down !  She 
appeared  to  be  very  much  afraid  of  the  steep  slope,  and  her  sole 
idea  of  movement  was  to  go  up,  which  evidently  for  a  dog  as  for 
a  man  is  easier  than  to  descend. 

Decetnhtr  24ih^  Tuesday  {Christmas  Eve), — Every  one  went  for 
a  walk  on  the  floe  in  the  morning.  I  find  a  bear  had  been  round 
the  Row  since  Sunday ,  and  evidently  disapproved  of  the  pres' 
ence  or  arrangement  of  our  jacks,  as  he  has  broken  seven  of  them 
off  about  two  feet  above  the  ice. 

Armitage  and  Fisher  darned  their  socks,  and  I  inked  in  my 
biedge  joLii  jKil,  and  together  with  Child  helped  the  doctor  with  a 
doir  thai  has  to  be  operated  upon.  We  have  all  been  much  both- 
ered with  slee[)lessness  lately  ;  we  very  easily  awaken,  and  then 
experience  great  difficulty  in  getting  to  slee[)  again.  The  doctor 
recommends  twenty  grains  of  sulphonal,  which  some  of  us  are 
going  to  try  to-night.  Being  Christmas  ?2ve,  we  had  drinks  and 
cigars,  reserved  for  very  special  occasions,  this  evening.  Every 
one  was  very  merry.  These  sort  of  festivals  are  very  welcome, 
and  make  a  bright  change  in  the  somewhat  dreary  monotony  of 
our  lives. 

December  iS^h^  Wednesday  {Christmas  Day). — Overcast  and 
dark  during  the  morning,  but  towards  the  evening  the  sky 
cleared  a  bit  and  the  moon  shone  out.  It  was  calm,  with  a  tem* 
perature  of  20**  P.  below  zero. 

We  all  went  for  a  walk  either  in  the  morning  or  during  the 
afternoon.  We  had  our  hair  cut  in  honor  of  the  occasion  and  a 
change  of  clothes.  Several  of  us  can  act  as  barbers,  although 
some  of  the  heads  after  being  operated  on  look  rather  as  if  they 
had  been  nibbled  by  rats. 

The  dogs  apparently  got  on  to  the  track  of  a  bear  abtnit  2  p.m., 
but  a  long  way  to  the  westward,  as  Armitage,  who  was  on  the 
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floe  at  that  time,  could  only  just  distinguish  "  Ravvings  deep 
bark  in  the  distance. 

We  had  dinner  at  ^  ■r.o  p.m.,  and  Heyward  succeeded  in  pr'  * 
ducing*  a  vei)  ?  t  i  /icrc//i  "-nc.  \'ari()us  good  things,  in  the  shaiie 
of  plums,  shcri  v.  and  <>!U'  bottle  of  our  original  dozen  cham- 
pagne, had  been  reserved  trf)m  last  Christmas  for  this  occasion. 
The  champagne,  however,  had  been  kept  in  too  cool  a  spot,  and 
was  quite  flat  I  I  proposed  the  health  of  "  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,"  and  remarked  that  we  had  added  a  little  to  her  polar 
possessions,  and  trusted  that  by  this  time  next  year  we  shall  have 
added  still  more.  I  then  proposed  the  health  of  "  Mr.  and  Mr<. 
Harmsworth,  Mr.  Montefiore,  and  all  our  friends/' 

Following  the  honoring  of  these  toasts  I  proj)osed  the  health 
of  Dr.  Nansen«  Lieutenant  Peary,  Wellman,  and  their  parties,  and 
wished  them  good  luck. 

Armitage  then  proposed  the  health  of  "  Our  Leader,"  and 
made  various  very  cuni[)linnMUary  statements  in  reference  to  mo. 
saying,  among  other  things,  that  I  "have  all  the  necessarv 
qualities  of  the  leader  of  an  expedition  of  this  kind,  mentionii ,: 
j)luck,  encrofy,  perseverance,  and  endurance,  and  stated  that  a /i 
would  agree  with  his  nj)inion  that  I  only  require  time  and 
money  to  achieve  the  highest  point  of  ray  ambition — to  reacb 
the  pole." 

In  replying  to  and  thanking  Armitage  and  the  members  of  my 
party  for  drinking  my  health,  I  thanked  them  all  for  the  way  i" 
which  they  have  worked  to  forward  the  interests  and  objects 
the  expedition.  I  remarked  that  we  had  a  nasty  splash  together 
off  Cape  Lofley,  and  I  felt  sure  that  the  time  we  had  there  and 
our  life  together  here  would  serve  as  a  bond  of  union  among  us 
that  would  exist  throughout  life,  and  would  always  be  a  source 
of  kindly  feeling.  I  also  stated  that  I  am  just  as  hopeful  as  ever 
of  reaching  the  pole  if  the  land  doesn't  fail  us,  and  that  I  believe 
nothing  but  a  moving  pack  will  stop  us.  Heyward  was  thankd 
for  the  good  dinner  he  had  provided,  and  Fisher  for  the  artistic 
menu  cards  he  had  drawn  for  carli  person.  The  evening  con- 
cluded wiih  sungs,  liquor,  and  smokes  at  2  a.m.,  and  I  think  every 
one  iuueh  nijoyed  himself.  I  cxi)cct  our  friends  have  been  say- 
in  ;4  :  "Poor  devils,  they  have  n<>  Christmas  pudding  this  year.'" 
Hatln't  they,  though  I  They  have  n<»  notion  what  an  idea  th 
"pour  devils"  have  of  looking  after  themselves!   And  what  a 
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wonderful  pudding  Heyward  produced  out  of  nothing,  French 
prunes,  chopped  small,  taking^  the  place  of  raisins,  and  other  in- 
gredients being  absent.  I  hope  all  our  friciids  are  as  jolly  and 
as  fit  as  we  are.  I  took  the  meteorological  watch  from  2  a.m.  till 
6  A.M.,  when  I  called  Fisher. 

None  of  our  bear-dogs,  who  are  hunting  on  their  own  account, 
except  Rawing  *'  had  returned,  but  we  had  him  in  and  loaded 
him  up  with  dog  delicacies  in  honor  of  the  occasion. 

December  2()tli,  Sunday, — treat !  A  magnificently  fine,  clear, 
calm  moonlight  clay,  with  a  temperature  of  18"  F.  below  zero. 

We  all  went  for  a  walk  in  the  morning.  I  walked  some  distance 
along  the  edge  of  the  bay  ice  near  the  open  water  with  my  rifle. 
Then  returned  to  the  house,  and  took  out  two  cameras  and  set 
them  for  a  time  L*\{)')sure  on  the  floe.  After  lunrh  T  fixed  up 
the  half-plate  camera  in  the  wooden  screen  near  "Bear  Berg" 
for  time  exposures.  I  And  on  developing  the  "landscape"  films 
UNcd  yesterday  that  three  hours'  exposure  is  sufficient  for  ice  with 
F.  II  stop.  All  the  negatives  have  turned  out  very  well  except 
one,  which  had  been  spoiled  by  movement.  A  dog  had  appar- 
ently smelt  at  the  camera  on  the  floe  and  had  slightly  moved 
it.  I  have  changed  the  films  several  times  this  afternoon  and 
evening. 

After  dinner  Armitage  and  I  took  an  observation  of  a  moon- 
culminating  star  for  longitude.  I  took  my  rifle  and,  accom- 
panied by  Fisher  and  the  dogs,  went  for  a  walk  along  the  edge 
of  the  bay  ice  near  the  open  water  in  search  of  a  bear,  but  with- 
out success,  and  got  back  to  the  hut  at  midnight.  The  moon 
gave  ati  e.xtremely  brilliant  light  to-day.  due  to  the  clearness  of 
th<"  sky  and  to  the  reflection  from  the  snow.  I  have  never  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world  seen  such  brilliant  nioonliirht.  I  conld 
almost  see  the  sights  on  my  rifle.  Even  this  light  made  us  feel 
as  cheerful  and  jolly  as  sand-boys.  Life  seems  to  wear  quite  a 
different  aspect. 

December  jd^  Monday —KrvdW^mt^  by  his  last  night's  observa- 
tions for  moon-culminating  star,  makes  our  longitude  49''  44'  37" 
65  E.  We  intend  to  take  as  many  absolute  observations  as  pos- 
sible to  mean  with  this  and  the  lunar  we  took  last  winter. 

We  all  went  for  the  usual  walk  this  morning.  A  fresh  breeze, 
driving  snow,  and  a  temperature  of  23*  F.  below  zero  rendered 
the  atmosphere  distinctly  bracing.   The  driving  snow  and  slight 
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mist  prevented  my  taking  further  negatives  to-day.  I  developed 
those  taken  yesterday  after  lunch  to-day,  and  they  have  turned 
out  extremely  good. 

December  J I  St,  Tuesday  (New  - Year*  s  Eve). — fall  of  tempera- 
ture to-day  to  37.5°  F.  below  zero,  and  the  minimum  showing  as 
low  as  46  below  zero  at  midnipfht. 

We  all  went  for  our  usual  walk  ihis  morning-,  and  the  fresh 
breeze  made  the  cold  very  apj)arent.  As  the  sky  was  clear  and 
a  bright  full  moon  shininp^,  T  took  the  cameras  out  and  set  them 
up  on  the  lioe  for  time  exposures.  1  changed  the  films  t  vfry 
three  hours,  using  stop  F.  11  and  "Rapid"  and  Landscape" 
plates. 

The  breeze  freshened  up  to  a  moderate  gale  at  10  ivm..  but  at 
1 1.45  P.M.,  when  I  fetched  the  half-plate  camera  in,  had  died  down 
to  nearly  a  calm.  This  is  the  first  time,  I  should  say,  that  nega- 
tives have  been  taken  with  the  thermometer  showing  forty 
below  zero  by  moonlight  on  the  80th  degree. 

The  ice  has  been  cracking  all  day,  caused  by  the  increase  of 
cold,  as  have  also  the  timbers  of  the  house,  making  loud  reports. 
Frost-smoke  has  been  rising  in  dense  black  clouds  from  the  open 
water,  which  still  runs  east  and  west  off  the  land  here. 

After  dinner  we  made  a  bowl  of  milk-punch,  and  with  sov\gs 
finished  up  the  old  year  and  saw  in  the  new  in  jafreat  form.  The 
old  doctor  was  very  happy,  and  sanjs:  several  songs.  We 
fetched  in  the  bear-dogs,  present  and  prospective,  and  gave  them 
a  taste  of  punch  also,  so  as  to  comj)lete  our  polar  family  circit 
Poor  "  Jinnic"  has  not  turned  up,  and  I  fear  there  is  little  chance 
now  of  her  doini;  so.  No  donbt  the  bear  killed  her.  Both  my 
little  bitches  have  gone — the  mothers  of  all  the  pups  and  of  our 
future  sledge  teams.  Poor  little  "Jinnie"  was  very  fond  .>f  me. 
and  seemed  never  happy  unle.ss  close  to  my  heels  or  sitting  ai 
my  feet.  She  had  become  a  capital  bear-dog,  and  was  very  keen. 
I  miss  her  very  much,  poor  little  dog. 
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A  NASTY  CLIMB  IN  THE  DARK 

January  /,  tB^^  Wednesday. — Our  second  New- Year's  Day  in 
Franz -Josef  Land  and  my  third  in  succession  in  the  Arctic. 

The  low  temperature  still  continues,  the  wind  varying  be- 
tween north  and  east,  and  the  thermometers  keeping  persistent- 
ly uf)on  40°  F.  below  zero.  The  wind  has  varied  from  a  light 
breeze  to  a  moderate  gale  during  this  time,  and  when  the  wind  is 
iit  all  strong  the  cold  is  keenly  felt.  Strange  to  say,  the  sky  has 
been  overcast  and  misty  all  day.  This  I  believe  is  one  of  the 
few  recorded  instances  of  a  gale  of  wind  with  the  temi)eraliirc 
anvwhere  near  as  low  as  40^  below  zero.  I  hope  this  may  be  an 
unusual  ocnirrenee  even  in  this  land  of  surprises,  and  that  the 
clerk  of  the  w^eather  won't  be  [)iaying  tricks  of  this  kind  when 
we  are  out  sledging  in  March.  Forty  below  zero  is  quite  cool 
enough  when  camped  out,  without  a  gale  of  wind  to  rub  it  in. 

We  all  went  for  our  usual  walk  to-day  with  face-guards  on. 

Hey  ward  got  us  a  very  nice  dinner — roast  pony,  plum-pudding 
without  raisins,  being  the  chief  dishes,  and  we  finished  up  the 
evening  very  pleasantly.  Every  one  did  his  best  to  amuse  his 
neighbor,  and  one  and  all  laughed  at  the  stalest  of  the  stories  as 
good-humoredly  as  if  he  had  never  heard  it  before.  Six  men 
living  in  a  space  12x13  feet  for  over  eighteen  months  are  apt 
to  spin  the  same  yarn  more  than  once.  Minimum  thermometer 
registered  47.5°  F,  below  zero. 

January  'I7ii(rsi/ay.—'Y\\i^  thermometers  have  kept  close 
down  upon  40°  below  zero  throughout  the  dav,  but  there  has 
been  less  wind  than  yesterday,  and  it  has  l)eeii  clear  and  fine. 

We  all  went  for  our  usual  walk  in  the  morning  and  afternoon, 
and  I  took  the  cameras  uut  for  time  exposures,  and  tried  the 
lelephoto  lens  upon  Bell  Island  and  Ca{)e  Gertrude.    I  have 

changed  the  films  for  fresh  exposures  about  every  hour  and  a 
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half  for  the  Rapid  "  films  and  every  two  hours  for  the  Land- 
scape/* which  are  slower. 

Heyward  had  been  having  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  the 
bread,  and  it  is  terribly  heavy.  He  uses  some  yeast-cakes  in 
making  it.  I  went  into  the  matter  a  little  and  found  that  by 
following  the  printed  directions  he  makes  the  paste  too  wet,  but 
that  by  mixing"  it  as  stiff  as  possible,  and  by  allowing  the  dougfh 
to  remain  overnight  above  the  stove  to  rise,  fair  bread  can  \x 
made.  1  find  one  yeast-cake  is  sufficient  for  one  baking  of  a 
dav's  breatl  for  us. 

Hevward  has  permission  to  keep  "  Charlie  " — a  rather  ill-con- 
diiiuiK-d  our  for  which  he  has  a  temporary  afTcction  —  in  the 
kitchen  during  the  severe  weather.  **  Charles  '  had  to  be  rc 
moved  from  the  dog-house,  as  the  other  dogs  were  trying  to  eat 
him,  and  was  tied  iip  outside  to  save  his  skin.  Heyward,  in  a 
way  peculiar  to  him,  walks  all  over  this  dog,  and  continuous 
squaaks  and  howls  announce  his  progress  through  the  kitchen. 
The  dog  sometimes  tries  to  escape  into  the  common-room,  but 
Heyward  immediately  lugs  him  back,  and  the  squaaks  begin 
afresh.     Charles  *'  is  beginning  to  look  dejected. 

We  are  beginning  to  feel  the  want  of  more  books  and  a  better 
selection  of  them.  With  Arctic  volumes  especially  we  are  vert 
badly  provided. 

January  jt/i,  Tuesday. — All  to-day  the  wind  has  been  blowirj 
with  unexami)lc(l  force,  even  for  this  balmy  spot.  Havinjr  thi> 
morninij:  xccrcd  round  from  its  easterly  direction  to  ncrtliwes:. 
it  has  been  blowini^  in  vi'  .lent  gusts  even  up  to  force  12  (or  hurri- 
cane force).  Tile  sky  lias  been  misty  and  quite  overcast,  and  the 
loose  snow  has  been  drivinj;  tierc cly,  with  a  temperature  fallin'^ 
as  low  as  37  below  zero  at  midnight,  before  which  time  the  gu>iy 
character  of  the  storm  had  settled  into  a  steady  storm  fora 
(force  11).  I  watched  the  Meteorological  Office  aneroid  thU 
afternoon  during  some  of  the  gusts,  and  the  needle  vibrated  as 
much  as  two-tenths  (28.40  to  28.60),  rising  between  the  gusts  and 
falling  irregularly  during  them. 

All  but  two  went  for  a  little  short  exercise  this  morning  close 
to  the  house.  I  did  not  insist  upon  these  two  going  out,  as  I 
considered  there  were  very  rational  reasons  for  remaining  in* 
doors. 

After  lunch  I  went  down  on  to  the  floe  to  remove  the  two 
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sledges  there,  as  I  was  afraid  of  all  the  land  ice  being  carried 
away  by  the  wind.  Could  nowhere  find^  however,  the  Russian 
horse-sledge.  As  Blomkvist  had  used  it  last  in  exercising  the 
pony,  I  went  back  for  him  to  aid  me  in  finding  it,  and  to  get  the 
mast-head  lamp,  as  it  was  extremely  dark.  The  sledge  had  van- 
ished, and  we  could  only  find  a  few  splinters,  which  tell  a  tale, 
I  am  afraid.  When  on  the  ice  both  Blomkvist  and  I  were  blown 
down,  he  failmg  on  the  top  of  me,  during  one  of  the  fiercest 
gusts. 

I  afterwards  went  for  a  little  exercise  on  the  pond  by  the  hut 
for  an  hour,  l\  in<jf  d(jwn  on  the  ice  wlicn  the  strong  ^usts  t  ame 
ab'Hi;  tn  avoid  bein^  blown  down.  The  land-floe,  when  Blomk- 
vist and  I  were  down  there,  was  creaking  ominously,  and  cracks 
were  forming  in  every  direction.  I  could  dimly  see  the  open 
water  quite  close,  and  nothing  but  the  small  grounded  bergs 
evidently  were  keeping  the  ice  in  the  bay. 

Blomkvist  and  I  afterwards  went  on  to  the  roof  of  the  stable, 
holding  on  tightly  all  the  time,  to  secure  the  sledges  up  there,  as 
they  were  beginning  to  come  adrift ;  we  also  nailed  up  the  door 
of  No.  4  hut  with  some  boarding,  as  it  is  threatening  to  go.  How 
these  canvas  houses  have  stood  is  a  wonder  to  me.  Nothing  but 
the  fact  of  their  being  frozen  hard  down,  and  being  full  of  heavy 
stores,  in  my  opinion,  has  saved  them. 

I  fetched  our  two  licu-dogs  (the  only  two  now  remaining), 
"Rawing  "and  "Nimrod."  and  the  little  bitch  "Gladys."  which  I 
gave  to  Armitage  to  console  him  for  **  Saniniie's  "  lo.s.s,  into  the 
hut.  where  I  shall  keep  them  until  the  severity  of  the  weather 
decreases  At  present  it  isn't  fit  for  an  Arctic  devil  to  be  out  in  ' 
After  lunch  Armitage  wrote  up  the  observations,  Fisher  went 
on  with  a  sketch.  Child  hnished  the  paraiiin-stove,  and  the  doctor 
worked  at  a  specimen  (bird). 

Just  before  the  gale  began  two  dogs,  **  Daisy  "  and  "  Pongo," 
were  heard  yapping  at  the  top  of  the  talus,  having  gone  up  and 
are  afraid  to  venture  down.  Their  barking  attracted  the  young 
pups  which  had  just  been  let  out  of  the  stable,  and  they  joined 
them  before  they  could  be  stopped.  It  is  a  dreadful  nuisance ! 
They  are,  t  am  afraid,  having  a  bad  time,  but  we  certainly  cannot 
make  an  attempt  to  get  them  down  until  the  weather  is  better. 

January  8f/i,  Wednesday. — The  storm  has  been  blowing  all  day 
a  full  gale  (force  lo),  with  fierce  gusts  in  the  afternoon  of  force 
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II.  Overcast  and  very  misty,  with  thickly  driving  snow.  The 
temperature  has  kept  at  about  35**  below  zero  throughout  the 
day.   The  direction  of  the  wind  has  been  N.W.  or  N.N.W. 

I  have  kept  all  the  dogs  that  have  had  their  liberty  outside  the 
dog  •  house  inside  our  hut  to-day,  and  we  have  had  a  pretty  full 
house,  what  with  men  and  doja^s. 

No  one  cared  about  venturing:  out  for  the  usual  exercise,  and 
I  did  not  press  the  point,  as  the  weather  is  truly  diabolical.  1 
went  out,  however,  for  an  hour's  walk  on  the  pond,  g'>inLj  back- 
ward am]  forward  with  a  face-guard  on,  and  so  got  a  mouthful 
f>f  fresh  air — very  fresh  indeed  it  was.  too!  Our  common-room 
smells  a  little  ''doggy,"  and  what  with  men,  dogs,  bear's-blubber, 
and  paraffin,  the  atmosphere  is  not  as  nice  as  it  might  be ;  how- 
ever,  this  condition  of  things  will  soon  be  altered  when  the  gale 
moderates. 

January  loth,  Friday. — ^The  severe  weather  still  continues.  The 
wind,  generally  very  variable  in  direction,  blowing  from  a  moder- 
ate to  a  fresh  gale,  with  fierce  gusts  up  to  force  10.  The  tempera- 
ture keeps  in  the  neighborhood  of  37*^  P.  below  zero  most  of  the 
da\-.  None  of  the  others  cared  about  facing  such  weather  for 
exercise.  I  went  for  my  usual  walk  after  lunch,  but  reduced  it  to 
an  hour's  tramp  up  and  down  on  the  pond.  In  the  evening  they 
all  played  whist. 

At  II  P.M.  the  dt>ctor  went  outside  the  hut  for  a  iiionu  iu.  anil 
returned  joyfully  reporting  that  the  gale  was  over ;  and  Child  eaiiv. 
inamoment  after  and  told  me  he  could  hear  a  dog  ya)){)ing  at  th 
top  of  the  talus  still.  As  I  did  nf)t  wish  to  lose  a  moment  after 
the  weather  rendered  it  possible  to  attem}H  a  rescue  of  the  p<">r 
beasts,  I  called  Blomkvist,  as  being  the  best  and  pluckiest  climber, 
to  come  with  me  and  try  if  we  could  get  them  down. 

We  bad  not  gone  a  hundred  yards  fmm  the  hut  before  the 
wind  got  up  again,  blowing  a  strong  wind  from  the  northwest, 
bringing  a  thick  mist  with  it ;  and  as  the  temperature  had  fallen 
to  39°  below  zero,  the  cold  fairly  blew  through  us.  Still  I  did  noi 
wish  to  turn  back  after  starting,  so  on  we  went. 

By  the  means  of  our  ice-spikes  and  ice-axes  we  managed,  after 
a  two  hours'  climb,  to  get  above  the  lower  tier  of  rocks,  a  height 
of  600  feet,  by  cutting  steps  in  the  hard,  icy  snow.  The  dark- 
ness, thick  mist,  and  an  incline  of  about  45°,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  cold  and  wind,  rendered  our  climb  extremely  nasty,  as  one 
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slip  meant  a  smash  to  the  bottom.  And  I  could  not  help  feeling 
that  I  was  a  fool  to  have  taken  on  the  risk  for  the  sake  of  a  dog, 
or  possibly  two  dogs,  and  especially  for  allowing  Blomkvist  to 
risk  himself  also;  but  the  piteous  yelps  led  us  on.  We  soon 
found  that  the  wretched  animals  had  chosen  about  the  worst  spot 
on  the  cape  they  could  find  on  which  to  perch  themselves,  which 
was  up  an  iced  gully  running  through  the  rocks  towards  the  ice- 
cap on  the  summit,  which  is  1400  feet  above  the  sea.  There  at 
the  top  of  ihi>  ^ully  we  could  tell  by  their  howls  they  sat.  As 
We  got  towards  the  tup  a  second  dotj  beg"an  to  yelp,  so  ilial  two 
out  of  the  five  were  still  alive.  The  smaller  pnp^  were  doubtless 
dead,  either  from  exposure  or  bein^  devoured  by  their  lari^er 
« ompanions.  When  about  sixty  feel  from  the  very  top  we  found 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  go  a  foot  hin^her.  Even  the 
hard  snow  ceased,  and  hard  compact  ice  took  its  place,  and  the 
incline  increased  to  an  angle  of  about  60°.  Our  ice-spikes  would 
not  penetrate,  and  with  our  ice-axes  we  could  in  the  darkness 
only  knock  irregular  splinters  out,  making  very  uncertain  steps. 
It  meant  a  tolerably  certain  fall  if  we  tried  to  go  a  foot  higher. 
How  the  dogs  got  there  at  all  is  a  mystery,  and  I  can  only  con- 
chide  that  there  was  a  layer  then  of  soft  snow  which  gave  foot- 
hold, and  which  the  gale  has  blown  away  since.  There  may  be 
an  easier  way  up,  which  the  mist  and  darkness  prevented  us 
seeing. 

Very  reluctantly  we  began  to  descend,  a  more  difficult  mailer 
by  far  than  ascending,  and  which  took  us  nearly  three  hours 
during  that  winter  s  night  to  accomplish.  We  felt  like  flies  on  a 
window-pane,  and  below  us  was  one  black  abyss,  which  a  sbp 
W'»Lil(l  hurl  lis  into.  Blomkvist  j^^ol  his  right  hand  badly  frozen 
at  the  hngers,  and  also  his  nose  and  cheek  1  got  both  feet 
severely  frost-bitten,  and  also  my  right  hand.  My  feet  got  caught, 
I  think,  owing  to  the  tight  straps  which  held  the  ice-spikes  on 
checking  circulation,  and  also  doubtless  the  steel  plate  of  the  lat- 
ter helped  to  communicate  the  cold. 

My  right  hand  was  touched  up  from  grasping  the  steel  of  the 
ice-axe,  even  through  two  pairs  of  thick  fur  mits. 

I  walked  about  outside  the  hut  for  a  long  time  on  finding  my 
feet  frozen,  to  get  them  thawed  out  somewhat  before  coming 
into  the  warmth.  They  were  mightily  unpleasant  when  the 
thawing  process  began,  and  I  could  not  turn  into  my  blankets 
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until  after  6  a.m.,  owing  to  the  pain.  The  doctor,  when  he 
turned  out  for  his  watch,  put  some  bandages  on  steeped  in  lead 
and  opium  lotion,  which  helped  to  ease  them.  Fortunately,  my 
circulation  and  vitality  are  good,  or  the  consequences  would  have 

been  serious. 

liloinkvist  came  olT  better  than  I  did,  and  liis  liand  soon  ceased 
to  pain  him.  The  c<*ld  at  the  hui  was  yf  ])clo\v  zero,  and  dMubi 
less  at  an  altitude  of  at  least  six  liundred  feet  higher  it  \v:^ 
somewhat  more;  and  together  with  the  strong  wind  and  <nir 
necessarily  slow  movements,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  fros:- 
bites  did  occur.    I  wish  we  could  have  got  the  dogs,  though  1 

January  izth^  Sunday, — I  took  a  double  watch  during  tlu  r  ight . 
from  lo  P.M.  of  January  nth  to  4  a.m.  of  the  morning  following, 
as  Fisher  does  not  look  well,  and  I  think  an  undisturbed  night  s : 
sleep  will  do  htm  good. 

Both  the  bear -dogs  and  "Charlie"  and  Gladys'*  have  been 
inmates  of  the  house  night  and  day  during  the  very  severe 
weather.  To-day  they  have  been  turned  out  to  attend  to  their 
regular  vocations  of  looking  for  bears. 

This  evening,  at  11  p.m.,  a  whine  was  heard  outside  the  hut  . 
and  on  Fisher  going  out  to  ascertain  what  dog  it  bLluiigcd  t  . 
fi)ini(l.  to  our  surprise  and  relief,  that  "  Daisy"  and  "  Pongo'hal 
at  last  musterctl  iij)  courage  and  had  comedown  from  their  pervh 
at  the  top  of  the  talus.  \i  they  had  once  attempted  tu  do  so  thtv 
could  not  fail  to  come,  as  they  would  slide  down  pretty  smarlK 
the  greater  part  nf  the  way  nolens  vol  ens. 

They  look  very  thin  and  weak,  but  very  lively,  and  ate  rave" 
ously  of  some  tinned  beef  which  I  gave  them.    I  only  portioned 
out  about  one  pound  each  to  start  with,  although  I  believe  they 
would  have  eaten  ten  times  the  quantity :  but  reserved  further 
feeding  for  an  hour  or  two. 

This  is  the  tenth  day  they  have  been  without  food  and  exposed 
to  some  of  the  most  fiendish  weather,  I  should  say,  on  recorii. 
They  are  two  Samoyad  pups  from  "Jinnie's"  litter,  and  under  a 
year  old.  The  vitality  of  these  northern  dogs  appears  to  be 
marvellous.  I 

Every  r>ne  has  been  complaining  of  shortness  of  brcaih  since : 
the  winter  began.    I  noticed  the  same  thing  last  winter  myself  ' 
I  (  Milt  hide  that  the  cold  air  causes  a  constriction  ur  spasm  "f  tiit 
laryn.v.    I  find  that  in  chasing  a  bear  I  cannot  run  far  witboui 
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slackeninpf  f!<»\vn  my  pace.  I  duii't  think  1  am  in  the  least 
anxmic,  which  would  account  for  it. 

To-day  I  have  three  large  blisters  on  ihrcL-  of  my  toes  on  my 
right  foot,  and  the  left  appears  likely  to  follow  their  lead,  as  the 
result  of  frost-bites.  The  lost  sledge  has  been  found  driven  half' 
way  up  the  very  steep  slope  of  a  berg,  and  had  apparently  run 
up  and  down  it  as  the  gusts  came  and  passed.  It  is  much  dam- 
aged«  but  can  be  repaired. 

January  ijtk,  Monday. — The  weather  has  been  an  improve- 
ment on  what  we  have  experienced  recently.  The  wind,  chiefly 
northeast,  has  varied  from  calm  to  a  strong  breeze;  and  the 
temperature  has  generally  been  standing  at  40  '  below  zero,  with 
the  mercury  frozen,  as  it  has  almost  constantly  been  for  the  last 
fortnight. 

We  find  it  difficult  to  tell  by  looking  at  a  mercurial  thermom- 
eter whether  it  is  fmzen  or  not  when  the  cold  is  in  the  lu  ijj^hbor- 
hn  xl  of  its  freczing-i:)oint.  I  instructed  ^Vrmitage  to  [)]aee  a  small 
quantity  of  mercury  in  two  piiials  in  the  thermometer  screen,  to 
enable  us  at  once  to  see  in  what  condition  the  thermometers  are. 
At  midnight  the  temperature  had  risen  by  the  large  mercurial 
thermometer  to  ^d""  below  zero,  and  by  the  Meteorological  Office 
spirit  thermometer  to  38^°  below  zero,  having  at  10  p.m.  regis- 
tered respectively  39*^  and  40°.  In  one  phial  the  mercury  was 
quite  solid,  and  in  the  other  a  bead  of  liquid  mercury  ran  from 
the  solid  mass. 

At  1.30  A. M.  *'  Daisy  '*  gave  birth  to  three  i>ups,  one  being  dead. 
This  birth  is  premature,  and  caused  probably  by  her  late  hard- 
ships and  by  her  slide  down  the  talus  last  night. 

January  ipli,  'fucsiiay.  —  All  went  for  the  usual  walk  to-day. 
A  definite  light  is  now  perceptible  at  noon  from  the  return- 
ing sun. 

After  lunch  Armitage  wrote  up  observations,  and  I  helped 
hnn  to  take  a  stellar  observation  for  time,  as  the  weather  was 
calm  anfl  el  ear. 

One  of  "  Daisy's"  pups  died  last  night,  and  as  she  has  no  milk. 
Child  has  become  the  foster-mother  of  the  remaining  one  and 
is  trying  to  feed  it. 

January  iSth,  Wednesday. — The  wind  to-day  has  been  from  a 
calm  to  a  gentle  breeze  (chiefly  northeasterly),  and  the  temper- 
ature about  32**  below  zero. 
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A  Httle  before  8  a.m.  I  was  awakened  by  "  Nimrud"  in  his  Uo- 
guapfe  yelling  **  Bear  !" 

Ht'vward  and  Arniitage,  who  had  just  turned  out,  came  iii  i: 
tell  me  that  *'  Rawing"  was  barking  on  the  floe,  so  1  had  '•Nim- 
rod "  slipped  to  give  him  a  hand.   Armitage  and  I  started  'A 
in  a  few  minutes  with  our  rifles  across  the  rough  ice  opposite ; 
the  tide-pole,  after  I  had  slipped  on  a  coat  and  breeches  over  ror 
pajamas.   We,  however,  soon  found  that  the  bear,  which  «ai 
roaring  loudly  and  evidently  much  annoyed,  was  out  of  reach 
on  the  thin  bay  ice  beyond  the  old  floe,  and  which  was  in  mmi 
too  unsafe  a  condition,  having  only  been  frozen  since  yesterday, 
for  us  to  venture  upon  in  the  darkness.    We  tried  to  call  the 
dogs  off,  but  failing,  and  getting  half-frozen  waiiiiv^  al)<>ut,  - 
rt'tui  ncd  to  tlic  hut.    I  did  not  think  there  was  a  hundred  •  i 
ont-  chance  of  our  getting  a  shot  at  the  bear,  but  before  I  liir:  [j 
into  my  blankets  again  (I   had  been   up  till   3   a.m.)  I  i  i| 
Blomkvist  and  Heyward  to  keep  a  look-out,  for  it  was  evidr  1 
that  it  was  much  enraged,  and  I  considered  it  possible  thai 
might  give  chase  to  the  dogs,  u  hich,  in  beating  a  retreat,  vonJ 
lead  it  towards  the  hut.   An  hour  or  so  afterwards  HeyvaJ 
came  to  tell  me  that  two  bears  were  on  the  floe  close  to  thesili»pi 
by  No.  I  hut,  with  the  dogs  entertaining  them.  I  hurriedly  rusheA 
into  a  coat  and  breeches,  and,  accompanied  by  Armitage,  stanti 
off  to  find  the  bears  among  some  hummocky  ice  about  threi 
hundred  yards  on  the  floe  to  the  south,  engaged  in  making  ni>b*5 
at  the  two  dogs  and  roaring  loudly.    We  got  round  them  to  < 
off  their  retreat  to  the  water,  and  on  approaching  lu  wiihi: 
about  ten  yards  we  opened  fire.     I  knocked  over  the  racihe:. 
and  Armitage  in  tine  form  bowled  over  a  cub  about  half-groBi:, 
which  tried  to  make  a  dasli  for  it.    We  wire  examining  the  Ui* 
ter,  when  suddenly  another  half-grown  rub  appeared,  whicbl 
promptly  shot  through  the  head — making  a  bag  of  three  bcari 
We  then  returned  jubilantly  to  the  hut  and  got  a  sledge,  aa^ 
the  whole  party  lent  a  hand  to  drag  them  to  the  foot  of  the  ic^ 
slope  of  the  cliff,  up  which  we  hauled  them.   Before  removisi 
them  from  the  ice  Child  and  I  photographed  them  on  the  spoc; 
they  were  killed,  with  a  magnesium  light,  as  an  experiment  I 
had  one  cub  dragged  into  the  hut  and  weighed.  It  scaled  23415^; 
(16  stone  10  lbs.). 

The  doctor,  Armitage,  Blomkvist,  and  1  spent  the  rest  of  \\a 
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day  uncil  after  midnight  in  skinning  and  cutting  up  the  bears 
in  Xo.  2  hut.  The  cubs,  big  as  they  were,  were  still  sucking  the 
mother,  and  all  three  were  in  fair  condition.  In  the  stomachs 
were  the  remains  of  semi-digested  seal,  and  in  addition,  in  the 
mother's,  two  small  scraps  of  printed  paper,  evidently  Norwegian 
or  a  similar  language. 

As  we  could  not  in  any  way  acc«)unt  for  this,  we  were  all  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  bear  had  picked  it  up  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  some  Norwegian  ship  up  in  these  parts,  and  our  th(nights 


A  KILL 


naturally  turned  to  Hansen  ;  and  speculation  was  rife.  We  were 
talking  of  the  warm  welcome  we  would  give  him  if  by  some 
wonderful  chance  the  Fram  should  drift  into  our  neighborhood. 
At  last,  however,  Heyward  identified  one  of  the  small  scraps  of 
paper  as  being  identical  with  a  portion  of  a  label  on  our  Danish 
butter-tins — about  tiie  only  piece  of  printing  resembling  Norwe- 
gian we  have  here,  I  think.  How  the  oUl  lady  came  by  it  I  can- 
not say,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  her  selection  should  have  been 
what  it  was  ;  especially  the  one  portion  of  the  label  she  did 
choose,  which  particularly  tended  to  perplex  us. 
We  had  a  glass  of  port  each  after  we  finished  the  skinning  to 
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celebrate  such  a  red-letter  day.  The  two  bear-dogs,  "  Nimrod  " 
and  Rawing,"  were  fetched  into  the  hut  and  treated  to  luxuries. 
The  former  had  had  a  near  shave  in  the  hunt  and  got  his  front 
paw  badly  bitten.  He  is  now  limping  about  with  it  bandaged 
up,  and  quite  looks  his  part  of  the  wounded  hero.  They  did 
wonderfully  well  to  tackle  three  bears  at  once  so  successfully. 

January  i6th,  Thursday. — Blowing  from  southeast  by  east,  with 
thick  snow,  increasinjj^  in  force  toastroni^^  gale  ;  very  unpleasant. 

We  all  WL-iU  for  our  usual  walk.  Alter  lunch  the  doctor. 
Blonikvist,  and  I  .starlcd  upon  the  bears  to  remove  the  blubber 
in  No.  2  hut.  By  diiincr-time  they  had  hcronie  s(j  hard  frozen 
thai  we  had  to  cease  work  and  bring  the  skins  back  into  the  hui 
to  thaw  out  by  the  stnv(«  during  the  night. 

Most  of  us  have  a  slight  touch  of  cold  in  the  head,  with  sneez- 
ing, to-night,  the  hrst  1  think  sit^c  arriving  here.  Hey  ward  a 
day  or  two  ago  opened  some  fearfully  evil-smelling  tinned  beei 
steak  which  made  the  hfnise  uninhabitable  for  hours  with  it? 
awful  odors,  and  spattered  himself  all  over  with  it.  The  pro.T- 
imity  of  Hey  ward  is  avoided  just  now.  The  doctor  has  a  theory 
that  the  influenza  germs  may  have  arisen  from  the  putrid  meat 
germs.   Our  affection,  however,  only  lasted  an  hour  or  two  . 

January  ijth,  Friday. — Between  lo  p.m.  of  January  i6th  and : 
A.M.  of  to-day,  the  thermometer  rose  ij"",  with  a  strong  gale  from 
the  east  and  snow,  rising  from  19^  to  2**  below  zero,  and  the  maxi* 
mum  marked  as  high  as  -f  6°.  This  indicates,  T  conclude,  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  open  water  out  in  that  direction,  causing  1 
wa\  e  (jf  warm  air. 

During  Fisher's  watch,  about  5  a.m.,  T  was  awakened  by  "  Nim 
rod  "  frantirally  barkini;.  and  as  I  suppusetl  that  there  was  a  bear 
near  I  turned  out,  but  s.)on  found  that  the  cause  of  the  disturb- 
ance was  a  row  between  "  Rawing,"  "Charlie,"  and  Pongo,"and 
that  "  Ximrod  "  was  applauding  the  combatants. 

About  10  A.M.  I  was  again  aroused  by  Hey  ward  coming  to  teli 
me  that  there  was  a  large  bear  by  No.  4  hut.  I  put  a  coat  over 
my  pajamas  and  started  out  in  my  slippers,  followed  by  Armitage 
and  Blomkvist.  Found  Mr.  Bear "  behind  the  stable  standing 
at  bay,  with  Nimrod,'*  who  had  been  slipped,  and  Rawing " 
barking  around  him.  I  went  up  to  within  eight  yards  of  him  and 
killed  him  with  one  shot  through  the  head  from  my  .450  express 
rifle.   We  were  making  preparations  to  photograph  the  bear 
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where  he  lay  with  the  magnesium  light,  when  "Rawing"  was 
heard  barking  upon  the  floe,  we  concluded  at  another  bear,  and 
**Nimrod "  was  slipped  again  to  help  him.  Armitage  and  I 
started  off,  and  I  gave  Heyward  and  Child  permission  to  come 
too,  as  I  did  not  care  very  much  whether  we  got  this  one  or  not, 
having  meat  in  the  larder  and  four  skins  to  clean  on  our  hands 
already.  I  sent  them  out  east  and  west  to  approach  the  bear 
from  opposite  directions.  Child,  however,  wandered  off  west 
somewhere  in  the  direction  of  Mabel  Island,  and  placed  himself 
unfortunately  completely  out  of  the  running ;  Heyward  I  dis- 
covere<l  cruising  about  over  some  thin  buy  ice  in  blissful  igno- 
rance that  it  was  far  too  weak  to  venture  upon  with  safety. 
After  going  about  a  mile  we  found  the  two  dugs  barking  at  a 
walrus  on  the  ice,  and  as  wc  could  not  approach  it,  owing  to  the 
ice  there  having  been  frozen  only  a  few  hours  and  too  thin  to 
bear  us,  we  tried  to  call  the  dogs  oft"  and  returned  to  our  photog- 
raphy. We  then  sledged  the  bear  into  No,  2  hut,  where  we 
again  photographed  htm,  as  he  was  a  huge  beast.  It  gave  us  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  move  him  about. 

I  was  occupied  till  midnight  skinning  him,  Fisher  holding  a 
light  for  me.  The  doctor  and  Blomkvist  went  on  getting  the 
blubber  off  the  skin  of  one  of  the  cubs  shot  on  Wednesday. 
After  leaving  off  work  we  removed  all  the  skins  to  the  hut  to 
prevent  their  being  frozen  during  the  night.  Bear-skins  and 
blubber  are  rather  odoriferous  companions,  and  do  not  add  to 
the  attractions  of  our  quarters. 

The  bear  measured  on  the  body  :  Length  along  belly,  7  ft, 
i\\  in,:  length  along  back,  8  ft.  2  in.;  girth  of  chest,  6  ft.  5i  in.; 
girth  ot  belly,  6  ft.  7^  in. ;  weight  of  brain,  15  oz. 

Me  was  fairly  fat,  and  has  evidently  been  able  to  get  plenty  of 
food  during  the  winter.  The  remains  of  a  seal  were  found  in  his 
stomach, 

A  very  fine  aurora  occurred  at  8  p.m.  W.S.W.,  shooting  out 
thick  bands  and  streamers  across  the  sky  to  E.N.E.,  with  fringes 
of  bright  green  to  deep  rose,  recurring,  scintillating,  and  darting 
rapidly.  A  corona  in  the  zenith.  It  started  at  about  6"*  above 
the  horizon.  The  colors  were  more  intense  than  any  we  have 
yet  seen  and  it  gave  far  more  light,  brightening  up  the  whole 
country  to  the  horizon. 

Magnet  V  of  the  magnetometer  vibrated  considerably  and 
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rapidly.  The  deep  rose  tint  at  the  edge  of  the  streamers  often 
became  changed  into  a  purple.  Nearly  the  whole  aur  r;i  wouM 
occasionally  disapfjear,  and  ihcn  in  a  few  minutes  reappear  wiih 
great  brilliancy.    It  lasted  about  an  hour. 

The  aurora  borealis  vibrates  over  the  vast  cupola  of  the  licavtn^ 
in  ever-changing  colors,  rapidly  altering  in  tint  from  yellow  :, 
green,  rose,  and  purple.  Now  it  opens  out  and  again  contracts 
in  endless  change,  breaking  into  serpentine  bands,  which  f'-id 
up,  and  again  unfold,  and  dart  rapidly  from  the  horizon  to  the 
zenith,  lighting  up  the  whole  landscape  with  its  soft  rays. 

The  whole  sky  is  a  blaze  of  glory,  when  suddenly  these  spirit* 
fires  fade  away  and  only  a  few  faintly  luminous  tracks  of  its 
former  magnificence  remain.  In  a  few  moments  its  scintillaiicj 
streamers  flash  forth  again,  and  the  kaleidoscopic  maze  of  li^ht 
is  repeated,  yet  ever  different.  Not  a  sound  is  heard,  and  all  i| 
breathless  stillness  as  this  mystic  dance  of  departed  spirits  o  > 
tinues.* 

January  2Tsf,  Tiicsday. — All  went  for  the  usual  walk  lhi>m  r; 
ing.  The  doctor  and  Blomkvist  finished  the  fcturth  bear-skin  a  i 
had  salted  it  down  by  dinner-time.  On  comparin^c  the  wei^;:'* 
of  the  brains  of  the  bears  recently  shot,  1  find  that  the  huge  hr 
bear  shot  on  January  17th  is  three  ounces  short  of  a  similar  [ 
somewhat  smaller  bear  shot  on  December  7th ;  two  ounces  sh^it 
of  the  she -bear  shot  on  January  15th;  and  one  and  a  quanef 
ounces  short  of  No.  2  cub  killed  at  the  same  date.  He  m-^ 
have  been  a  bit  of  an  idiot ! 

After  lunch  Armitage  wrote  up  the  meteorological  obserri- 
tions.  Child  finished  making  the  second  rib  of  the  tent.  Pt?htf 
was  engaged  in  making  a  woollen  mask  for  his  face  for  h;;;'! 
wind  and  hnv  temperature.  I  partly  elcared  out  my  "roim" 
(size  about  7x4  feet,  ehicHy  filled  witli  s^uns  and  books),  which 
in  a  fearfully  damp  condition  from  i oudensation,  and  wiped  <r5 
dried  the  walls  and  a  number  of  articles.  There  is  a  pcnni 
glacier  of  ice  formed  on  the  outside  wall. 

Armitage,  the  doctor,  Fisher,  and  Child  played  whist  aitd 
dinner. 

January  2jd,  Thursday, — A  fresh  to  strong  easterly  gale  ha 

The  Esquimaux  believe  the  aurora  boreal  is  to  be  the  souls  of  their  de 
parted  at  play. 
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been  blowing  all  day  with  very  thick  stiow  falling  and  driving. 
P^rt  of  the  time  it  fell  and  drove  thicker  than  at  any  time  this 
winter  or  autumn,  and  when  standing  at  the  edge  of  the  pond 
fifteen  yards  from  the  hut,  the  hut  itself  and  even  the  lighted-up 
windows  were  perfectly  invisible.  All  went  for  a  short  walk  be* 
fore  lunch  in  spite  of  the  weather. 

After  lunch  Armitage  wrote  up  the  observations.  Child 
started  to  repair  my  .450  rifle,  as  the  stock  has  given  where  he 
glued  it  some  time  ago.  The  doctor  repaired  his  boots.  Fisher 
mounted  the  traced  map  upon  linen.  He  is  very  neat  in  all  he 
does.  I  (lid  some  odd  jobs  and  then  washed  some  clothes,  getting 
it  vel  asraiii  witli  them. 

Rlomkvist  looks  ralhcr  pale  and  thin  and  has  lost  his  appetite. 
The  doctor  ^ave  hini  some  morphia  this  morning  and  some  snl- 
phonal  to-nighi  to  induce  sleep.    I  feel  a  bit  anxious  about  him. 

January  2p/ty  Friday. — The  barometers  are  now  very  low,  and 
at  10  P.M.  the  Meteorological  Office  aneroid  registered  as  low  as 
38.34.  The  George's  showed  28.22  and  the  marine  barometer 
2S.512.  The  wind  has  been  variable  both  in  direction  and  force; 
at  1  P.M.  it  was  blowing  a  strong  gale  from  north-northeast,  and 
at  4  P.M.  a  fresh  wind  with  fierce  gusts  from  north  -  northwest  at 
force  ro  to  n,  with  driving  snow.  We  all  went  for  the  usual 
morning  exercise. 

January  2^111^  Monday . — Blowing  hard  all  day;  occasionally 
steady  with  a  force  varying  from  a  full  gale  to  a  storm,  at  other 
times  in  fierce  continuous  gusts  up  to  storm  force  and  occasion- 
ally approaching  in  violence  that  of  a  hurricane.  Overcast  and 
misty  most  of  the  day  with  a  temperature  25°  below  zero. 

The  violence  of  the  wind  worked  adriti  the  sledt^es  that  had 
been  lashed  down  to  the  roof  of  the  stable  and  smashed  one  in 
half  (fortunately  this  was  a  sprung  13  ft.  sledpfe).  Before  further 
damage  was  done  the  rest  were  removed  to  the  enclosure. 

Part  of  the  wall,  consisting  of  dog-biscuit  casks  with  cases  of 
spirit  on  the  top  of  them,  which  had  firmly  withstood  all  previous 
gales  both  this  year  and  last,  was  blown  down,  as  was  also  the 
wall  of  tinned  meat  cases  between  the  hut  and  the  stable. 

AH  went  for  the  usual  walk  about  noon,  with  faces  well  pro- 
tected, when  it  moderated  for  a  time  to  a  fresh  gale.  I,  however, 
took  my  exercise  later  in  the  day,  between  4  and  6  p.m.,  when  I 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  my  feet  at  all,  and  once  on 
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the  pond  was  bl(nvn  down  by  a  tierce  gust  and  driven  alnng  nn 
the  ice  for  five  or  six  yards.  Waigatz  Island  and  the  Vugor 
Straits  country  are  reported  to  be  very  stormy  during  the  winter. 
I  can  quite  believe  it  if  they  get  even  the  fag  end  of  our  north 
or  northwest  gales. 

After  lunch  Armttage  wrote  up  the  meteorological  observations 
Fisher  washed  some  clothes  for  himself,  Child  went  on  with  the 
tent.  The  doctor  stopped  a  tooth  for  me  which  is  showing  signs 
of  going;  also  one  for  Armitage  and  another  for  Fisher.  He 
has  also  been  overhauling  the  dogs*  harness.  *^  Rawing  "  gnawed 
a  large  hole  in  our  outer  door  with  the  object  of  making  com- 
fortable lodi;in<xs  for  himself  inside  onr  hut.  As  this  is  the  third 
door  he  has  siiuihuiy  treated,  his  L-ntcrj^risc  was  to-day  i  cwardt d 
with  a  tanning  to  deter  him  from  lurih{  r  destruciiv  eness.  He 
h)oked  at  me  afterwards  as  if  he  thought  me  a  very  odd  person, 
but  regretted  that  my  eccentricity  should  take  such  an  unpleasant 
form.    He  didn't  care  twopence  for  it. 

The  barometers  have  been  rising  steadily  during  the  last  threr 
days  in  spite  of  the  delightful  weather  we  have  been  enjoying. 
The  aneroid  (Meteorological  Office)  vibrated  four* tenths  this 
afternoon  during  the  gusts. 

January  28th^  Tuesday^ — ^A  great  improvement  in  the  weather 
to-day,  the  wind  having  gone  down  in  strength,  varying  from 
light  breezes  to  a  strong  wind,  variable  in  direction  but  chiefly 
northwesterly.  It  has  been  overcast  and  misty  a  great  part  of 
the  day.  Fine  weather  seems  reluctant  to  come  to  us,  however, 
and  the  barometers  are  falling  again  to-night. 

A  very  large  expanse  of  open  water  was  visible  at  noon  to-day, 
and  no  ice  could  be  seen  beyond  the  land  floe,  either  south,  south- 
east, southwest,  or  we^t  ;  the  tide,  however,  brought  up  ice  with 
it  from  Llioe  directions  towards  midnight.  It  certainly  looks  a> 
if  it  would  be  possible  to  navigate  a  ship  to  the  south  even  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  There  was  a  l)riL;ht  orani^a-  glow  to  ilk- 
south  at  noon.  All  hands  were  set  to  build  up  the  walls  blown 
down  during  the  last  gale,  and  then  every  one  went  for  the  usual 
walk. 

"Gladys"  gave  1)irth  to  five  pups  this  morning.  This  will  be 
a  great  help,  and  will  replace  some  of  the  murdered  ones, 

January  2^th^  Wednesday, — Between  6  and  8  p.m.  long  arched 
lines  of  cirro-stratus  clouds  extended  over  the  zenith,  focussing 
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at  S.S.E.  and  N.N.W.  A  similar  occurrence  happened  on  March 
-3-  1^5-  The  weather  continued  fair  and  clear,  with  N.N.W. 
breezes  chiefly  until  lo  P.M.,  when  the  wind  became  easterly 
and  the  sky  overcast. 

Rawing "  went  with  me  for  a  walk,  and  when  out  found  a 
he- walrus  lying  on  the  ice  beyond  Bear  Berg."  His  barking 
brought  me  up  to  the  spot,  and  taking  a  seat  on  a  hummock,  I 
watched  the  performance  between  the  walrus  and  the  dog  at 
about  six  yards  distance.  The  walrus  lay  apparently  insensible 
to  the  dog's  presence  for  a  time,  and  appeared  to  treat  him  with 
severe  contempt,  although  *'  Rawing  "  was  shouting  his  loudest 
within  three  feet  of  its  nose  ;  when  su(lik;nly  raising  himself,  as 
if  exasperated  at  the  dog's  noise  and  impudence,  he  would  make 
one  or  two  vicious  digs  at  him  with  his  tusks — which  the  dog 
easily  dodged  and  seemed  tn  tiiink  great  fun — and  then  lapsed 
aijain  into  apparent  indirtcrence.  This  went  on  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes,  when,  as  I  was  getting  cool  and  seeing  rjo  variety 
in  the  entertainment,  I  called  the  dog  off.  My  calls  evidently 
alarmed  the  walrus,  and  he  quietly  slid  tail  foremost  into  his 
hole — as  quietly  as  an  alligator  takes  the  water — and  disap- 
f)eared.  Walruses,  as  a  rule,  but  not  always,  lie  with  their  back 
flippers  over  the  edge  of  their  hole,  into  which  they  slide  back- 
ward on  taking  alarm. 

He  did  not  mind  in  the  least  the  dog's  vehement  barking,  but 
directly  he  heard  a  human  voice  he  became  alarmed. 

January  J I  St,  Friday — The  easterly  winds  still  continue  blow- 
ing from  a  moderate  to  a  fresh  breeze  most  of  the  day,  and  early 
this  morning  the  temperature  began  to  fall  and  it  stands  21'' 
below  zero  to-night,  indicating  that  most  of  the  .sea  east  of  us  is 
probably  tilled  up  with  ice.  No  open  water  anywhere  can  now 
be  seen. 

After  lunch  Armitage,  at  my  request,  made  out  a  list  of  the 
prevailing  winds  and  forces  during  last  summer  and  autumn  ;  as 
they  (north-northwest  and  northwest  and  west)  no  doubt  had 
very  much  to  do  with  the  western  portion  of  the  Barents  Sea 
being  so  free  of  ice  up  to  August  12th  ;  and  probably  contrary 
winds  beginning  to  blow  at  the  beginning  of  August  had  much 
to  do  with  this  portion  of  the  sea  being  filled  tip  with  ice  after 
the  first  fortnight  of  August.  I  have  asked  Armitage  to  get 
out  statistics  for  me  to  see  if  my  opinion  is  backed  by  fig- 
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ures.   I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  classify  the  (igpires  be  has 

given  me. 

Fisher  made  botanical  notes  £rom  various  appendices;  the 
doctor  washed  his  clothes ;  Child  did  several  odd  jobs.  I  made  a 
list  of  provisions  and  equipments,  with  weights,  required  for  our 

spring  sledging. 

About  6  P.M.  Blomkvist  came  in  to  tell  me  that  **  Rags "  and 

**  Pincher  "  had  contrived  t(»  get  at '*  Punch  "  in  the  d* •y:-houjc. 
and  had  l)adly  wounded  him.  I  went  out  and  exaniined  hin, 
and  carried  him  into  the  hut,  where  we  found  he  iiad  a  wound  i'l 
the  abdomen  showing  a  broken  floating-rib,  with  a  part  of  the 
liver  protruding  through  it  and  outside  the  wound. 

The  doctor  sewed  it  up  and  I  gave  him  an  injection  of  alo  h-  *. 
as  the  do«^  was  suffering  much  from  shock.  Later  on  he  hafl 
two  injections  of  one-fourth  of  a  grain  of  morphia  sulphate,  as ht 
seemed  in  much  pain.  He  then  went  off  to  sleep.  He  may  possi. 
biy  get  well,  although  the  doctor  says  a  human  being  could  not. 
He  is  lodged  in  the  hut  until  he  either  dies  or  has  recovered. 

February  isi,  Saturday, — Poor  "  Punch  "  died  during  the  eark 
morning. 

Overcast  and  misty  all  day,  with  E.S.E.  and  easterly  winds  in 
creasinij  in  force — with  a  rapidly  falling  barometer — to  a  moder- 
ate '^ak'  towards  midnight,  with  falling  and  driving  snow. 

All  Weill  lor  the  usual  walk. 

After  lunch  Armitage  got  out  a  further  table,  at  my  request, cf 
the  wind  and  wind  forces  and  directions  for  last  summer.  1 
think  when  I  have  got  these  fully  arranged  it  will  enable  me  to 
judge  of  the  probable  state  of  the  sea  to  the  east  or  west  of  cs 
another  year  by  comparing  a  synopsis  of  that  year  or  summer 
with  the  one  drawn  out. 

At  7.20  P.M.  barking  was  heard  outside  the  hut,  and  suspecting 
a  bear,  Armitage  and  T  took  our  rifles  and  away  we  went.  It  va.« 
very  dark  indeed,  being  quite  overcast,  very  misty,  and  snowfall' 
injj,  and  snow  was  also  drivinii^  beff)re  a  fresh  breeze.  Near  N''-  ) 
hut  we  found  "Riiwini^"  barkinp^  at  a  bear  that  was  springin^: 
about  after  him  and  makinj^  rushes.  We  approached  within  fiv' 
yards  of  him  before  we  could  quite  make  out  whether  he  was  j 
cow,  a  donkey,  or  a  bear,  it  was  so  dark,  and  even  at  so  short  ^ 
distance  I  could  not  make  out  his  head  distinctly.  At  this  range 
we  both  fired,  looking  first  of  all  to  see  that  the  dog  was  oat  of 
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the  line  of  fire,  as  we  always  do,  and  the  bear  rolled  over,  but  in 
about  five  seconds  recovercrl  himself  and  made  off  towards  the 
floe.  I  abstained  from  giving  him  t4ie  contents  of  the  left-hand 
barrel  of  my  rifle,  as  I  could  not  make  out  Rawing*s  "  where- 
abouts, and  was  fearful  of  shooting  the  dog.  Missing  his  bark- 
ing, I  looked  around,  and  then  discovered  that  a  sad  accident  had 
occurred,  a  bullet  from  either  mine  or  Armitage's  rifle  having 
passed  through  the  bear  and  struck  the  poor  dog  in  the  chest, 
and  he  lay  writhing  on  the  ground.  Armttage  was  using  the 
303  government  riHe  and  I  my  double -bar  re)  knl  .450  express. 
The  nature  and  small  size  of  the  wound  makes  us  think  that  it 
has  been  inttictL-d  by  the  small  .303  bullet  ;  still,  if  it  is  so.  no  (jne 
is  in  anv  wav  tu  blame,  anr4  it  is  a  woiuK-r  that  such  an  aci  iilent 
has  not  oi  iMirred  before,  with  dogs  sprinjj^inij  and  (Imlj^ini;  artiund 
in  the  dark,  and  usinj^  rifles  of  such  tremendous  penetrative  power 
as  the  Lee-Metford, 

I  picked  the  poor  old  chap  up  and  carried  him  into  the  hut,  and 
did  not  trouble  any  more  about  the  bear,  and  the  doctor,  under 
chloroform,  endeavored  to  trace  the  course  and,  if  possible,  extract 
the  bullet.  The  passage  is  so  small,  however,  that  we  can  only 
ascertain  that  it  has  apparently  gone  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest, 
although  there  is  no  bleeding  whatever  at  the  mouth  or  nose,  or 
any  other  symptoms  to  indicate  that  the  heart  or  lungs  are  in- 
jured. He  appears  to  be  suffering  from  a  certain  amount  of 
shock,  but  it  does  not  strike  me  as  being  excessive.  There  is  no 
d'uiht  whatever  of  the  bullet  bein^;  a  spent  one  through  ])assing 
thritnixh  the  bear's  body,  for  at  that  near  range  either  of  our 
rifles  would  liave  put  a  bullet  through  tlu-  bodies  of  three  or  four 
dogs;  and  in  the  rase  f>f  "Rawing"  tlic  bullet  has  onlv  [H*n- 
etrated  a  few  inches,  as  there  is  no  exit  wounfl.  It  has  splintered 
the  thin  part  of  the  s(  apula,  but  has  met  with  no  hard  bone.  He 
lost  very  little  blood.  We  bandaged  him  up.  and  as  the  poor  old 
boy  seemed  in  much  pain  we  gave  him  an  injection,  first  of  one- 
eighth  and  followed  with  one-fourth  of  a  grain  of  morphia  sul- 
phate, as  the  first  did  not  quiet  him  sufficiently.  He  has  now 
been  sleeping  for  five  hours,  and  is  breathing  quietly  and  regu- 
larly. I  have  hopes  that  he  may  recover.  He  is  a  fine,  plucky 
bear-dog,  and  it  would  be  very  sad  if  he  should  end  his  life  in 
such  a  manner.  He  has  g^ven  us  many  a  good  hunt,  and  is  a 
good  servant  to  us. 
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Armitage  has  exchanged  his  Tweedie  buUeted  cartridges  for 
some  soft-nosed  ones,  \\  hit  h  are  less  likely  to  go  right  through 
a  bear*s  body.  1,  too,  shall  use  expanding  bullets  to  reduce  tht^ 
risk  of  similar  accidents  in  future.  I  fear  it  is  a  case  of  locking 
the  stable-door  after  the  horse  has  gone.  I  went  out  at  midnighi 
to  see  if  the  bear  is  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  slope  on  | 
the  edpfe  of  the  Hoe,  but  the  gale  put  the  lamp  out,  and  the 
tallii.j^  aiid  driving  snow  and  darkness  rendered  it  impossible 
to  see  anything.  I  had  previously  sent  Child  with  niy  rifle  ii 
1  \\  minutes  after  I  nred  the  shot  to  l<»ok  for  him  there  while 
i  attended  to  "Rawing,"  but  he  could  see  no  signs  of  him.; 
so  I  conclude  he  has  got  away,  but  he  must  be  very  badh 
wounded.* 

February  2d^  Sunday, — The  gale  blew  hard  (force  8  to  9)  ai 
morning  up  to  noon,  with  dense  mist  and  thick  snow  from  I 
S.£.  and  east  by  south.   It  then  fell  to  a  fresh  breeze,  and  became 
variable  in  direction  with  mist  and  snow.    **  RSwinj?  "  is  appa 
ently  going  on  well,  and  ihc  doctor  has  come  t'»  the  conclusii 
that  the  bullet  has  not  entered  the  chest,  as  he  sh<»ws  n(»  synip- 
toni>  <)t  this  ha\  iiiLC  happened,    lie  aclvis^cs  cuttinsj;  flown  iipc;; 
the  scapula,  which  ha^  a  small  round  hole  in  it  through  whi- " 
the  bullet  has  passed,  and  endeavor  to  extract  it.    This  we 
under  chloroform  after  dinner,  but  find  that  it  has  apparent 
either  passed  forward  to  underneath  the  chest  muscles,  or  h^^ 
entered  the  anterior  mediastinum  through  the  costal  cartilage^ 
We  can  feel  no  broken  rib.   It  is  probably  lodged  under  tr ; 
muscles  in  front  of  the  vertebrae.    Nothing  further  can  be  d<ti  • 
in  the  way  of  e.xplorini;  for  it,  as  the  passage  is  so  small  that  th 
bullet  cannot  be  felt,  and  its  whereabouts  can  only  be  siirmi>e 
It  will  either  cause  an  abscess  which  will  j)oint  out  it-^  locati'^ 
or  become  encysted,  when  it  will  give  no  further  trouble.  Th 
doctor  thinks  ''Rawing"  will  probably  rec<ner.    He  remov  ] 
several  |)ieces  of  bone  (splinters  of  the  hole  in  the  scapula)  an(^ 
hair  from  the  wound,  and  put  in  a  drainage  tube.    He  gave  hn^ 
an  injection  of  morphia  after  the  operation,  as  he  seemed  uneas  ^ 
and  is  now  sleeping  quietly.  1 

*  This  hear  was  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  steep  sioj.e  on  May  Tjl^i 
(three  and  a  half  months  Interi.  when  the  snow  meltefl.  a  few  yards  fmra 
where  I  had  hred  at  him.    He  had  been  snowed  under  in  a  few  minutes 
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dark  time  has  had  an  ill  effect  upon  all  more  or  less.  I  keep 
pretty  Ht,  but  get  occasional  mild  attacks  of  biliousness,  due  no 
doubt  to  the  dormouse  kind  of  life  we  must  necessarily  lead  dur- 
Vn^  the  winter.  Irritability  is  occasionally  noticeable  for  a  short 
Hiime,  but  is  well  kept  under.  Our  doctor  can  offer  no  explana* 
•hion  as  to  how  the  long  darkness  produces  sleeplessness,  or  why 
lat  should  be  more  pronounced  this  winter  than  last. 

February  8tky  Saturday. — I  am  having  loom  and  pony  meat 
ried  in  lard  to  take  sledging.    I  find  it  loses  about  45  per  cent. 
ii,,f  its  weight  even  after  the  addition  of  fat.    It  will  save  fuel 
ji;..hen  out,  and  time  ;ind  trouble  in  cooking.    We  all  cut  uj>  the 
meat  into  small  pieces  suitable  fur  frying  and  put  them  into  the 
observatory  to  freeze  afterwards. 

After  dinner  Armitage  and  I  took  star  observations  for  time, 
.to  get  a  good  rate  fur  the  two  watc  hes  we  intend  to  use  sledging. 
The  doctor  is  carrying  one  about  with  him  to  give  it  a  travelling 
rate,  as  it  has  been  lying  in  the  chronometer-case  all  the  winter. 

February  ath,  Tuesday, — A  fox  was  seen  moving  about  on  the 
jjiloe  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  off,  near  "  Bear  Berg."  Even 
tt:hrough  the  telescope  he  appeared  very  dark  in  color  all  over  his 
obody,  nothing  about  him  approaching  white,  the  usual  winter 
jlicoat  of  the  Arctic  fox. 

Ij  I  sent  Armitage  and  Blomkvist  out  with  shot-guns  to  try 
and  cut  him  off,  but  with  the  usual  wariness  he  doubled  off  east, 
t^nd  probably  made  for  Cape  Gertrude.  1  shall  try  and  construct 

ria:  trap  of  blocks  of  ice  to-morrow  to  catch  him,  as  I  think  it  is 

••R;ry  doubtful  if  we  ever  shall  get  within  shot  of  him. 
th!>  We  took  out  a  team  of  dogs  in  a  sledge  round  the  *'  Row  ior 
dir'erri^p  before  lunrh.  All  went  the  usual  walk.  After  hineh 
hind  tnitage  wrote  up  the  observations,  Fisher  cut  up  bear-meat  tor 
after  j'  sledging,  Child  went  on  with  the  tent.  The  doctor  made  a 
XhfHket  coat  for  Carlo  "  to  wear  sledging.  I  finished  the  bear's 
and  t^s. 

his  rl  examined  a  large  berg  to-day  just  off  Flagstaff  Point,  and 
eoibKiced  that  one  surface  is  cut  into  deep  parallel  ridges,  all  run- 
4taj^ig  in  the  same  direction,  throughout  its  whole  extent.  These 
1  >iciges  are  about  three  feet  deep.  I  conclude  that  this  was  once 
little  ft  of  the  surface  of  the  glacier  down  which  streams  of  water 
struct  ired  summer  for  several  years.  It  is,  however,  difficult 

r>om,account  for  their  running  so  exactly  parallel  with  each  other, 
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the  thoughts  rapidly  tiy  from  one  subject  to  another  in  spite  of 
efforts  to  check  them.  This  may  go  on  for  hours,  until  at  last 
the  will  gradually  overcomes  it,  and  one  sinks  into  an  uneasy 
slumber  from  which  the  smallest  noise  awakens  I,  tor  my  part, 
have  never  been  troubled  with  sleeplessness  in  my  life  before, 
but  could  always  sleep  like  a  rock 

February  tgth^  Wednesday, — ^We  took  out  the  pony  and  sledge 
with  the  dog-teams  to  practice  them  together,  and  used  spirit- 
cases  to  weigh  the  sledges  I  mean  to  try  one  team  of  sixteen 
dogs,  instead  of  dividing  them,  to-morrow,  if  the  day  is  fine,  to 
see  if  they  will  pull  the  same  weight  as  the  two  teams  of  eight 
each  I  tind  that  ifi  rough  ice  it  is  unsafe  to  fasten  tlic  central 
:race  of  the  doi^-teaia  l>ehin(l  to  the  horse-sledge  in  front,  as  ihe 
[»  ny  and  cjoos  won't  pull  in  unison,  and  they  (the  dogs)  won't 
follow  at  all  without  it  T  am  afraid  the  dog-teams  will  retjuirc 
more  than  two  men  to  nianai^a*  them  well,  but  \  cannot  i-arry 
fond,  etc.,  for  another  man,  and  I  must  try  and  get  the  sixteen 
dogs  to  work  together  in  one  team. 

February  2jd,  Su/fdn'. —Tho  sun  rose  to-day,  and  the  long 
polar  night  is  at  an  end  at  last,  which  every  one  is  very  glad  of. 
How  we  welcome  the  light '  To-day,  however,  the  sky  was  over- 
cast, and  we  did  not  actually  see  the  return  of  our  friend.  The 
wind  and  tide  had  cleared  oif  all  the  ice  during  the  night,  which 
recently  had  been  driven  in,  and  there  is  now  open  water  again 
running  east  and  west  off  the  old  land  floe. 

All  went  for  the  usual  walk  at  noon  to-day.  I  have  been  work- 
ing all  day  at  the  preparations  for  sledging,  cutting  up  bacon 
into  slices  to  freeze,  and  weighing  out  food,  etc.  I  let  the  others 
amuse  themselves  in  any  way  they  thoiiglit  proper.  They  played 
whist  after  dinner — a  very  favorite  evenini^  amusement. 

I-\ln-uary  2,fth.  Monday.— \\.  l)ein;.^  c<»mi)aratively  Hne  in  the 
iiMrning,  and  no  snow  driving,  i  toi<k  advantage  of  it  t<>  set 
Armitage,  Fisher,  the  d^M  t"?-.  and  Ciiild  to  turn  out  and  re- 
arrange No.  I  canvas  hut,  whicli  had  got  into  a  state  of  confusion. 
I  cleared  out  the  observatory,  swept  out  the  snow  which  had 
driven  in  through  small  chinks,  and  went  through  the  sledging 
provisions,  which  I  am  keeping  in  there. 

The  others,  after  finishing  No.  i,  went  for  a  walk  east.  I 
walked  out  on  the  floe  to  the  edge  of  the  open  water.  Saw  many 
walruses  playing  about  and  two  dovekies  (the  first  birds  of  any 
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kind  seen  this  year).  They  were  not  quite  white,  although  in 
winter  plumage ;  had  white  marking  around  the  neck  and  other 
parts  of  the  body,  but  were  too  far  distant  for  me  to  make 
out  distinctly.  I  went  back  to  the  hut  for  a  gun,  as  I  wished  | 
to  obtain  them  as  specimens,  and  gave  directions  to  Blomkvist, 
Armitag^e,  and  the  doctor  to  follow  me  with  the  twelve-foot  Nur- 
wegian  l)()ai  On  my  return  to  the  floe  cdj:^e,  liowcvcr,  ihev  had 
cleared  out,  although  I  saw  one  of  ihcm  Hying  at  a  distaiirr 

After  lunch  Armita<2^e  went  on  preparin^^  his  gear  for  slcdL^in.:. 
the  doctor  went  on  with  the  boat,  Child  worked  at  the  tent. 
Fisher  cut  up  bear  s-meat ;  I  weighed  out  and  packed  provisions, 
and  went  on  with  the  preparations  for  sledging.  About  4  p.x, 
the  wind  got  into  the  K.S.E.  and  afterwards  into  the  southeast, 
with  mist  and  snow,  and  by  10  p.m.  it  was  blowing  a  gale. 

February  2jth,  Tuesday, — After  breakfast  Fisher,  Armitaj^ 
and  Child  dug  the  sledgfes  out  of  the  drift  in  the  enclosure,  and 
j)lacc(l  the  broken  or  dauiagcd  ones  on  the  lop  of  ihc  blable  and 
lashed  them  down. 

At  noon  all  the  party,  except  the  doctor  and  T,  went  forawal'c 
east.  I  dug  the  twelve-foot  boat  out  of  the  drift,  and  placed  ic 
near  the  hut  and  covered  it  in.  Tremendous  drifts  have  formed 
during  the  night,  far  worse  than  any  before  this  winter.  We  sat 
the  sun  for  the  first  time  this  morning,  as  the  horizon  to  tb« 
south  was  fairly  clear  of  clouds.  All  the  water  space  of  yester- 
day is  now  filled  with  broken-up  light  ice,  chiefly  bay  ice.  It 
looks  as  if  there  is  very  little  ice  to  the  south  of  us,  judging  by  thf 
rapidity  with  which  all  the  ice  disappears  out  of  sight  with  an 
off-shore  wind,  and  then  with  a  southeast  wind  or  the  incomirf 
tide  returns.  The  wind  has  been  chiefly  northeast  to-day.  fn  m 
1  to  4  in  force,  and  the  temperature  as  high  as  -f -^"^ — very  un- 
satisfactory for  sledging,  as  this  is  far  too  warm.  A  great  part 
of  the  day  it  has  been  overcast  and  misty. 

February  26th,  Wednesday  — Hey  wzrd  last  night  trod  upon  a 
portion  of  a  packing-case  with  nails  in  it,  and  one  ran  into  his 
foot.  He  has  been  poulticing  it  all  day,  and  the  poor  chap  is  in  1 
good  deal  of  pain. 

The  same  extraordinarily  mild  weather  continues.    Part  of  the 

day  it  has  been  blowing  from  a  gentle  to  a  moderate  breeze  from 

northeast  and  northwest,  without  a  fall  of  temperature.  Suoh 

weather  at  this  time  of  the  year  in  this  latitude  continuing  so  luQg 
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is,  I  should  say,  previously  unheard  of.  It  is  the  kind  of  wcLither 
one  would  expect  to  meet  with  in  the  Shetland  Islands.  Max., 
•f  30.5°;  min.,  +  i5.5r 

At  8  P.M..  with  light  airs  from  west  by  north  at  our  hut,  there 
was  a  loud  rushing  sound  among  the  cliffs  of  Cape  Flora,  appar- 
ently caused  by  a  strong  wind  at  a  higher  altitude  than  our  hut. 

Hey  ward  came  in  to  tell  me  this  morning  that  either  an  ivory- 
gull  or  a  burgie  **  was  flying  over  the  flag-staff.  I  went  out 
with  a  guu,  but  the  bird  had  disappeared.  A  large  flock  of 
rotches  were  seen  flying  at  a  distance  over  the  water  space  be- 
yond the  land  floe,  now  filled  up  with  broken-up  ice.  Fine  hail, 
inickly  coated  w  iih  snow,  fell  this  morning.  It  was  about  the 
size  of  B.B.  sliot.    (Temperature  at  the  time,  -1-24°.) 

We  were  busy  all  tho  inoniin;^  {)ushini^  on  our  preparations  for 
sledging;.  After  lunch  we  tried  tlic  dug  snow-shoes  on  "  Ximrod," 
for  amuseiiK-nt,  as  some  came  on  board  the  Wituhi'ard.  Me  ap- 
peared to  be  very  nuich  disgusted  with  them.  In  walking  he 
picked  up  his  feet  absurdly  high,  and  altogether  looked  very 
ridiculous.  I  am  very  doubtful  as  to  their  being  of  any  use  for 
sore  feet,  as  "Nimrod  "  slipped  very  much  in  them,  and  I  do  not 
think  a  dog  can  get  a  sufficient  grip  of  the  snow  to  pull  well  in 
them.  They  are  difficult  to  keep  on,  too,  and  I  think  some  of  the 
dogs,  at  all  events,  would  gnaw  them  off.  I  have  left  the  four  on 
^  Nimrod  '*  to  see  if  he  will  let  them  remain  there,  and  I  intend 
to  try  him  again  to-morrow  to  see  if  he  shapes  better  after  get- 
ting used  to  them.  After  this  we  worked  at  the  preparations  for 
>ur  journey  until  dinner-time  at  7.30  p.m.  In  the  evening  I  washed 
>ome  clothes. 

I'cbruary  jyf/i,  lliiirsday. — While  engaged  in  our  |)re|)araiions 
or  the  sledge  journey  after  breakfast,  Armitage,  who  had  gone 
^ut  for  a  luumenl,  rclurnet!  to  say  that  a  bear  was  out  to  the 
^a>t  of  "Bear  Berg"  on  the  tloe  As  the  wind  was  blowing  in 
hat  direction,  I  put  some  Ijluhber  on  the  stove  to  try  and  bring 
lim  up  to  the  hut.  After  some  time  he  evidently  smelt  it,  but 
atching  sight  of  Fisher,  who  had  gone  out  to  keep  an  eye  on 
lim,  he  lay  down,  and  proceeded  to  watch  the  hut.  Getting 
ather  tired  of  this  kind  of  sport  I  had  "  Nimrod  "  slipped,  and  he 
nade  straight  across  the  floe  towards  the  bear.  Seeing  the  dog 
naking  a  dash  at  him,  he  suddenly  became  panic-stricken,  and 
nade  for  the  edge  of  the  water  across  some  loosely  crushed-tip 
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bay  ice.  Annila^e,  Blonikvisl,  and  I  iric-d  L«>  follow  him  with 
rirtes,  but  could  go  no  farther  than  "  IJiar  Berg,"  where  the 
became  too  unsafe  to  venture  upon.  From  the  t(»[j  of  the  "  Be 
we  could  see  the  l)ear  slowly  meandering  off  west,  with  "  Nimr 
trotting  behind,  looking  very  much  like  a  huge  sheep  being  drr 
along  by  a  sheep-dog.  He  had  quite  got  over  his  scare,  and 
no  notice  whatever  of  the  dog,  except  now  and  then,  whei 
ventured  too  close,  to  make  a  rush  at  him. 

When  on  the  top  of  the  berg  a  flock  of  about  thirty  dov 
flew  over,  all  more  or  less  in  their  winter  coats.  One  or  two 
nearly  white  on  the  under  parts,  and  one  had  almost  got  ri 
the  winter  coat  altogether.  I  sent  the  doctor  down  with  a  s 
gun  to  try  and  get  one,  and  I  afterwards  took  a  gun  and 
looked  out  for  them,  but  neither  of  us  saw  them  again.  I 
anxious  to  get  sf)ecimen.s. 

After  lunch  we  went  on  again  with  our  preparaii«»iis.  FiJ 
and  T  weighed  out  and  put  into  labelled  bags  the  oats 
pounds  per  day)  and  dried  \  t\fxetables  (six  pounds  per  day 
pony  fond.    The  dried  vc;4etables  are  nnich  superior  to  the 
bishy  Russian  hay  we  carried  last  year.    The  doctor  is  al 
a  seal-skin  coat  for  Armitage  which  I  took  with  me  on  my 
gatz  Expedition  in  1895. 

At  7.45  P.M.  Blomkvist  came  in  to  say  that  the  pups  were 
ing  at  a  bear  behind  the  hut.  Armitage  and  I  took  our  rifli 
went  out,  but  he  had  disappeared.   It  was  very  dark,  being 
misty,  snowing  thickly,  and  blowing  a  moderate  gale  froi 
southwest.   I  made  a  cast  with    Nimrod,**  who  had  been  \ 
the  hut,  and  found  **  Mr.  Bear  "  beyond  the  large  bowlde: 
hind  the  hut  standing  up  on  his  hind  legs  like  a  rabbit  to 
look  at  us.    On  "  Nimrod  "  rushing  towards  hini  he  made  o 
casioiially  stopjiing  to  make  dashes  at  the  dog.    Although  v 
lowed  the  barking  for  over  a  mile,  through  drifib  of  soft  sH' 
to  our  waists,  until  we  could  only  very  faintly  see  Caj>c 
throuL^h  the  thick  snow  and  mist,  we  could  not  get  any  n 
tu  him,  and  we  got  t;raduallv  left  behind  and  had  tf)  rclttrn. 

The  extraordinarily  mild  weather  still  continues,  and  to-n^ 
was  actually  walking  with  bare  hands  carrying  my  rifle, 
any  one  could  hardly  credit  as  being  possible  without  s 
frost-bite  at  this  time  of  the  year  on  the  80®  N.  latitude 
temperature  at  8  p.m.  was  +30.2  F.,with  a  southwest  gale  (fo: 
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Oar  sledging  prospects  are  looking  very  bad.  Most  of  the 
party  are  still  rather  pale,  and  ail  (except  myself)  have  been 
taking  iron  pills  (Blaud's)  for  some  time.  They  seem  fairly  well, 
however. 

February  28ik,  Friday. — ^At  8  a.m.,  just  as  we  were  on  the  point 
of  turning  out.  Hey  ward  came  in  to  tell  me  that  ^  Nimrod,"  who 
had  been  loose  all  night,  and  "  Jinnie's"  pups,  now  over  a  year 
Did,  were  barking  at  a  bear  on  the  floe  beyond  the  flag-staff.  I 

put  a  pair  of  breeches  and  a  coat  on  over  my  pajamas,  and  Arm- 
itai^e  and  I  started  off  to  try  and  shoot  him.  We  separated 
and  approached  liiin  from  opposite  directions,  and  on  getting 
iv  iiiiin  thirty-five  yards  I  fired  and  put  a  bullet  into  Iiis  neck,  and 
1^  he  slewed  round  Armitage  ])ut  anotlier  into  his  rump.  He, 
lowever,  scampered  off,  although  I  found  afterwards  that  my 
irst  shot  had  very  much  damaged  his  lungs.  I  shot  hmi  again 
jehind  the  left  shoulder  and  bowled  him  over.  He  was  an  old 
ie-bear  with  yellow  teeth,  with  one  canine  tooth  broken.  After 
>reakfast  we  sledged  him  on  to  the  floe  at  the  foot  of  the  slope 
It  the  fla^-staff,  up  which,  owing  to  the  tremendous  drifts  of  soft 
now,  we  could  not  get  him.  We  skinned  him  there,  and  sledged 
:he  skin  and  meat  up  to  the  hut  by  instalments.  It  was  a  thick 
oist  and  heavy  snow  all  the  morning,  and  before  we  had  finished 
t  began  to  blow  a  moderate  gale  from  the  north,  with  a  rapidly 
ialling  temperature  and  dense,  furiously  driving  snow;  so  the 
nild  weather  did  not  last  long,  which  is  a  good  thing,  as  warm 
veather  is  bad  for  sledging. 

I  was  very  glad  to  get  this  bear,  as  we  were  running  short  of 
resh  meat,  and  i  should  have  been  sorry  to  start  sledging  know- 
ng  that  they  were  run  close  for  meat  at  the  hut. 

Alter  lunch  we  went  on  with  the  sledging  preparations,  and 
'"isher  and  I  finislied  weighing  out  all  the  rations.  I  am  now 
[uite  ready,  except  for  the  rigging  of  three  sledges  and  some 
nore  ship-biscuit.  The  temperature  fell  46°  between  noon  and 
i  P.M.  with  the  northerly  wind,  and  the  sky  cleared.  This  is  a 
relcome  change,  but  rather  a  sudden  one.  I  wish  it  would  blow 
lard  at  the  same  temperature  for  twenty-four  hours  to  clear  out 
•r  harden  the  deep,  soft  snow  on  the  floes,  which  in  its  present 
tate  will  render  sledging  very  tough  work  indeed. 

I  photographed  the  bear  as  he  lay  after  being  shot,  and  also 
rith  a  group  of  my  chaps  standing  behind  him.   He  probably 
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was  our  visitor  of  yesterday.  He  had  a  partially  healed  bullet- 
wound  in  the  flesh  at  the  back  of  the  head,  so  he  has  called  here 
before. 

A  partial  eclipse  of  the  moon  was  visible  here  this  evening. 

March  2d,  Monday. — We  all  set  to  work  at  the  preparations 
for  sledging  after  breakfast.  Hearing  "  Nimrod  "  whining,  I  sus- 
pected that  he  could  see  a  bear  in  the  distance,  and  sent  Heyward 
out  to  look  round  ;  and  he  returned  to  tell  me  that  one  was 


SLEDGING-IN  A  BEAR  SKIN  AND  MEAT 


on  the  floe  coming  towards  the  flag-staff.  Armitage  and  I  started 
out  with  our  rifles,  and  I  gave  Heyward  permission  to  come  also 
with  a  rifle.  We  found  the  bear  near  the  flag-staff"  busily  engaged 
in  pulling  down  one  of  the  flags  in  the  "  Row,"  and  as  he  came 
up  the  slope  I  put  a  .303  bullet  into  his  neck  which  knocked  him 
down,  but  after  lying  for  about  twenty  seconds  apparently  dea"' 
he  staggered  off",  and  Armitage  and  I  gave  him  another  biilH 
each.  Heyward  also  fired.  I  took  down  a  camera  and  photo- 
graphed him  as  he  lay  dead.  He  was  a  male  bear,  about  three 
quarters  grown.  I  found  afterwards  that  my  first  bullet  had 
pa.ssed  through  the  neck  into  the  chest,  and  had  shattered  the 
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lungs,  causing  an  enormous  blood -clot  in  the  chest.  Either 
Armitage  or  I  broke  his  backbone  just  behind  the  shoulders 
after  he  tried  to  get  away.  The  sn  nv  was  driving  fiercely  at 
the  time,  making  shooting  a  little  dithcult.  We  skinned  and 
cut  him  up  on  the  floe,  and  sledged  the  skin  and  meat  up  to  the 
bouse.  He  was  in  indifferent  condition.  His  stomach  was  full 
of  semi-digested  seal.   He  showed  no  fear  whatever  of  us. 

March  jd^  Tuesday, — ^The  very  heavy  snowfall  of  the  last  two 
months  will  make  the  floes  bad  travelling,  especially  with  such 
high  temperatures,  which  we  again  have. 

I  am  taking  all  our  available  dogs  (sixteen).  I  shall  of  course 
have  to  rely  to  some  extent  upon  shootinj.^  bears  to  supply  them 
with  meat.  I  am  taking  tinned  beef  to  feed  them  on  for  a  time, 
s(;  as  to  have  food  which  I  can  place  in  a  depot  for  our  future 
use  when  I  kill  a  bear  for  them.  1  shall  wait  a  day  or  two 
until  the  weather  improves  a  bit,  as  with  the  present  state  of 
things  at  the  best  we  should  make  slow  progress  ;  and  on  such 
lays  as  to-day,  when  one  cannot  see  twenty  yards  ahead  for  the 
dense  driving  snow,  should  have  to  camp,  and  so  should  be  eat- 
ing our  food  to  no  purpose.  Surely  a  change  for  the  better  must 
come  soon.  It  is  very  annoying,  after  waiting  twelve  months  for 
sledging,  to  get  such  abominable  weather  as  this. 

March  5M,  Thursday, — ^About  8  a.m.  Armitage,  who  had  gone 
a  short  distance  from  the  hut  to  look  round,  ran  in  to  tell  me 
that  a  bear  was  close  by  and  had  given  chase  to  him.  This  is 
a  wonderful  influx  of  bears !  I  was  engaged  in  washing,  and  had 
only  my  pajamas  and  slippers  on.  I  took  my  .303  rifle  and  went 
as  I  was,  accompanied  by  Armiia^e.  We  found  "  Mr.  Bear"  on 
the  edj^^e  of  the  pond  close  to  the  hut,  makuig  clashes  at  the  doys, 
who  were  yapping  around  liim,  but  advancing  at  the  same  time 
towards  the  hut  in  the  most  boUl  manner.  I  gave  him  a  shot  in 
the  neck  which  knocked  him  over  backward,  with  his  fore  and 
hind  feet  together,  and  his  back  arched  like  some  caterpillars  do 
when  touched.  After  a  few  seconds,  however,  he  picked  himself 
lip  and  made  off.  Armitage  and  I  fired  three  more  shots  each  at 
him,  and  at  eighty-five  yards  distant  we  finally  quieted  him.  He 
was  a  three-quarters  grown  he-bear,  in  poor  condition  and  with 
nothing  in  his  stomach.  On  examination  we  found  both  shoulders 
broken  and  the  lungs  pierced  in  several  places ;  a  shot  had  gone 
through  the  heart,  passing  through  the  ventricles.  There  were 
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also  several  buUet-holes  in  the  hind-quarters  and  ribs.  He  died 
very  hard,  poor  beast.  We  cut  him  up  after  skinning  him  and 
put  the  meat  on  the  top  of  the  hut.  After  this  we  cleared  some 
of  the  snow  out  of  No.  4  canvas  hut  and  repaired  the  door.  I 
intend  to  put  the  loaded-up  sledges  in  there.  We  had  just  fin- 
ished lunch  when  another  bear  was  announced  to  be  on  the  floe 
near  the  flag-staff.  Armitage,  the  doctor,  and  I  started  off  with 
our  rifles.  We  kept  under  cover  behind  the  rocks  by  the  flag- 
staff, lie  gradually  approached  and  investic^ated  the  entrails 
of  the  bears  we  had  recently  shot  there,  but  showed  no  inclina- 
tion to  eat  them,  evidently  objecting  to  his  own  race.  I  then 
ran  back  to  the  hut  and  got  my  hand-camera,  and  as  he  ap- 
proached to  within  abfmt  thirty  yards  of  nie.  eyin^;  nie  curi- 
ously, I  took  two  nep^atives  of  him.  This  is  probably  the  first 
attempt  at  photographing  a  polar  bear  on  his  native  floe.  Hav- 
ing taken  his  photograph,  I  called  up  the  doctor  and  Armitage, 
who  were  lying  out  of  sight  about  twenty  yards  behind,  and  I 
opened  fire  upon  my  late  sitter.  I  knocked  him  over  with  my 
first  shot,  but,  as  usual,  he  struggled  to  his  feet  and  made  off ; 
however,  we  soon  fetched  him  down  again.  I  again  photograph* 
ed  him,  and  then  we  skinned  and  cut  him  up,  and  sledged  the 
skin  and  meat  up  to  the  hut.  He  was  in  fairly  good  condition, 
but  his  stomach  was  quite  empty.  It  has  been  snowing  and 
driving  a  great  part  of  the  day,  with  mist  and  overcast  sky  and 
an  east  wind.  The  thermometer  again  rose  to  +11**  F. 

A  fox  was  seen  on  the  talus  yesterday  evening,  and  the  dogs  ' 
were  sent  after  him,  but  he  escaped.    He  a{)peared  considerably 
darker  in  color  than  the  dotjfs,  and  they  are  far  from  white, 
owinpf  to  their  love  for  the  kitchen,  the  floor  of  which  is  any- 
thing but  clean  sometimes. 

March  <'U/i,  I'riday. — All  day  until  after  noon  it  has  been  blow- 
ing a  moderate  and  fresh  gale  from  east  by  south,  and  southeast 
by  east,  and  afterwards  a  m<  (Icrate  breeze  from  southeast.  The 
thermometers  register  -1-28.5°  ^^^^  again.  It  has  been  snow- 
ing heavily  all  day,  with  very  thick  niist.  Such  a  duration  of 
warm  weather  in  this  latitude  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  previ- 
ously unheard  of,  I  should  say.  Never  before  has  an  Arctic  ex- 
pedition been  delayed  starting  for  sledging  in  March  owing:  to 
the  weather  being  too  warm.  Nares  kept  his  men  back  a  day 
or  two  owing  to  excessive  cold.   I  am  now  waiting  for  cold 
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cnoui^h  weather  to  enable  us  to  make  a  satisfactory  start  This 
is  an  extraordinary  climate  ! 

March  jih^  Saturday. — The  same  remarkable  weather  contin- 
ues. It  has  been  blowing  from  southwest  and  southeast  (force 
I  to  2)  all  day,  thick  mist,  overcast,  and  snowing,  and  the  ther- 
mometer at  4-28  F.  The  sled. i^ing  prospects  are  looking  worse 
and  worse,  for  this  weather  looks  as  if  it  had  come  to  stay;  if 
it  does  it  can't  be  helped,  however,  and  the  only  consolation  in 
it  is  that  the  greater  the  difficulty,  the  greater  the  fun  in  win- 
ning eventually.  I  have  had  everything  ready  now  for  some 
days,  but  Armitage  and  I  made  various  alterations  and  improve- 
ments in  the  sledge  gear,  and  put  two  of  the  loaded-up  sledges 
in  No.  4  hut.  The  snow  is  extremely  soft  and  wet,  and  a  sledge 
drags  as  heavily  in  it  as  if  it  were  being  hauled  through  treacle. 
I  tried  a  loaded  sled<;e  in  it  to-day.  The  worst  of  this  wretched 
weather  is  that  I  fear  people  at  home  may  be  disappointed  if  we 
do  not  make  a  siicressful  trip  every  spring,  and  do  not  do  things 
at  the  galloping  pace  that  sanguine  people,  at  all  events,  who 
know  nothing  about  it,  e.xpect.  Nothing  succeeds  like  suecess, 
and  anything  but  success  is  of  no  manner  of  use.  Failure  is 
always  unpardonable,  no  matter  whether  it  be  within  one's 
power  to  prevent  it  or  not.  However,  I  can  only  do  my  best; 
but  such  is  the  way  of  the  world.  I  should  say  the  floes  up  north 
are  already  in  the  boggy  state  we  found  them  in  early  last  May. 
They  have  certainly  had  more  reason  to  be  so  now  than  they 
had  then. 

WEIGHTS  ON  LOADED  SLEDGES 


SUdge  No.  /  (9  ft.  6  in.) 

(In  sledge  cover.) 

"  Odds  and  ends  bag   34 

3  kit  bags— 33  lbs.,  21  lbs.,  ai  lbs   65 

Compass  (prismatic)  stand   5 

Hand-camera  and  case   7 

Half-plate  camera,  etc..  in  case  and  stand   33 

t"  Aluminium  sextant  and  artl.  horizon    I0|^ 

(In  sledge  bag.) 

Cooking-stovei  tools,  prismatic  compass,  and  quart  pots  .  .  3$ 

t  gallon  of  spirit,  funnel,  and  pot   it 

t  bag  of  biscuit   f  8 
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SU^e  No,  i—CoHiitmed. 

t-RS. 

I  week's  ration  of  bacon   loi 

1  week's  ration  of  cheese   4 

1  gallon  spirit   11 

Bag  with  contents  (skinoing-knife.  etc.)  ........  10^ 

Drawing  folios  '   4 

.303  rifle  in  case   11 

Militza   13^ 

Fur  coat   $^ 

•   

Total   267^ 

Skt^e  No.  ^{(^  fx,  6  in,) 

No.  6  ration  bat?   84 

No,  5  ration  bag   87 

No.  4  ration  bag   89 

2  militzas    23^ 

I  rifle  and  case   12^ 

1  fur  coat   5 

Total   300f 

SHet^e  No  J,  (9  ft.  6  in.) 

No.  3  ration  bag.   •..  go 

No.  2  ration  ba^   90 

Bag  of  dried  vegetables   28 

Bag  of  dried  vegetables   28 

Tent  floor  cloth,  etc   55 

2  trenching  tools   5 

Total   296 

Skd^e  A^o.  4  (9  ft.  6  in.) 

ti  gallons  of  spirit  and  i  small  tin  of  whiskey   iii 

Smal)  line  and  Alpine  rope   9 

Bag  of  biscuit   19 

I  pair  ice-spikes  and  straps   2 

No.  I  ration  bag.  with  tools,  etc   101 

First  week  s  dried  vegetables  for  pony   28 

3  reindeer  skins   16 

Total   296 
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SU^e  A'l?.  5  (I  I  ft  6  in.) 

LBS. 

Bag  of  oats   60 

Bag  of  vegetables   56 

A.  's  soviek,  etc   17 

F  G.  J.  s  soviek,  etc   17 

B.  s  soviek,  etc   15 

Tobocks  and  skin-breeches  (F.  G.  J.  s>   6 

Tobocks  and  skin-breeches  (A.  B.  A.  6)   6 

Tobocks  and  skin-breeches  (K.  B.  s)   6 

Small  crow-bar      6 

I  ice-axe                                    .    4 

Tinned  beef  (dog's  meat)   72 


Total   265 

^e^e  No,  6  (9  ft.  6  in.) 

Bag  of  oat.s   108 

Tinned  beef  (dog's  meat)   96 

4  bags  dried  v^etables  of  28  lbs.  each   112 

Total   316 

spare  Sledge  No.  7  (9  ft.  6  in.) 

216  ihs.  tinned  beef  and  $4  lbs.  extra  for  tins  (for  d(^)     .    .  270 

Pony's  gear,  blanket,  halter,  and  hummock  chain    ....  16^ 

2  pairs  of  snow-shoes   lO 

Abniiiniuni  wire,  tobocks (F.  G.J  sj   2 

I  ice-axe   4 


Total  302i 


Average  weight  of  seven  rigged  sledges,  26  lbs.  each :  No.  i.  267!  lbs.; 
Ko.  2,  300I  lbs.;  No.  3,  296  lbs.;  No.  4,  296  lbs.;  No.  5.  265  lbs.;  No.  6,  316 
lbs.;  No.  7,  302^  lbs.;  total,  2043^  Ihs. 

One  pony:  No.  1,267^  lbs.;  No.  5. 265  lbs.;  No.  6,  316  lbs.;  total.  848^  lbs. 

Sixteen  dogs:  No.  2,  joof  lbs.;  No.  3,  296  lbs.;  No.  4,  296  lbfi«;  No.  7.  302i 
lbs.:  total,  1 195^  lbs. 

384  lbs.  of  dog's  meat — i  lb.  per  day  for  sixteen  dogs  for  twenty-four  days. 

Horse  food  :  252  lbs.  of  dried  v^etables  and  168  lbs.  of  oats — 6  lbs. 
dried  vegetables  and  4  lbs.  of  oats  per  day  for  six  weeks. 

Dogs:  "Smike."  "  Snark."  "  Mick."  "  Pincher."  "Lurcher."  "  Pongo." 

Nimrod."  "  Misere,"  '  Worms."  "  Bismarck,"  "  Rags,"  "  Charlie."  "  Hyena," 

Curly.  "   Carlo."  and  "  Bear.  " 
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March  iith,  \VniuiStiay.—'Y\\<:.  condition  of  the  weather  is  still 
unchanged,  souiheast,  S.S.E..  and  south  breezes  (forces  2  to  4) 
during  the  day,  and  the  thermometers  al)()Ut  +23°  F.  Overcast 
and  mist V  skies.  The  barometers  keep  high  (30.570  at  8  p  m  ),  and 
we  appear  now  to  be  within  the  area  of  what  the  meteorologist 
call  an  anti-cyclone.  I  hardly  know  what  to  do  about  starting 
sledging,  as  there  appears  to  be  no  end  to  this  astonishing  weather 
A  favorable  change  (such  as  a  gale  to  harden  or  drive  away  the 
snow  and  a  fall  of  temperature)  appears  to  be  as  far  off  as  ever 
now  we  want  it.  I  fancy  I  can  hear  some  people  at  home,  on 
being  told  of  this  condition  of  things,  saying :  How  very  fortu* 
nate  for  those  people  in  Franz- Josef  Land  to  have  such  nice  warm 
weather!  Poor  Sir  George  Nares  had  —40"  in  March.  They 
ought  to  '  find '  the  North  Pole  easily/*  They  are  welcome  to 
my  share  of  this  nice  warm  weather ! 

My  sledging  weights  come  to  2038^  lbs.  (exclusive  of  sledgo): 
of  these  sixteen  clogs  ought  to  pull  1190!  lbs.,  leaving  848}  lbs, 
for  the  pony.  I  have  seven  sledj^es  averaging,  when  riiitred  with 
bamboo-lattice  bc^ttoms  and  with  siedi^e-bags,  26  lbs.  eacli.  Six 
are  9  feet  6  inches  long  and  one  11  feet  6  inches.  All  are  of  Nor- 
wegian make.  I  fear  I  cannot  give  the  dogs  more  than  one  pound 
of  tinned  beef  per  day.  T  am  (\'irrying  38. j  lbs.  of  it.  which  will 
last  twenty-four  days.  I  am  relying  u{)on  kdling  bears,  and  shall 
then  place  in  depots  any  tinned  meat  1  can,  and  carry  the  bear 
meat  on  in  place  of  it.  The  tinned  meat  thus  cached  will  come 
in  for  us  on  some  future  occasion.  I  am  taking  tinned  beef  for 
the  dogs  with  this  object  instead  of  bear-meat,  which,  being  an- 
tinned,  of  course  could  not  be  placed  in  depot.  I  expect  next 
year  I  shall  be  able  materially  to  reduce  these  weights.  One 
learns  a  great  deal  by  every  journey  made.  Better  selection  of 
foods,  improved  ways  of  doing  things,  and  alterations  generally, 
which  mean  reduction  in  weights,  which  practical  experience  only 
teaches. 

March  14th,  Saturtfay. — Our  coal  is  now  getting  very  low  and 
will  not  last  out  much  longer.  For  some  time  past  I  have  had 
the  stove  let  out  during  the  day  and  throughout  the  night,  and 
only  lighted  for  breakfast  and  towards  evening.  A  small  bucket- 
ful (^f  coal  lasts  us  for  two  days  in  this  way. 

The  weather  shows  no  improvement.  The  winds  to-day  have 
been  from  west  by  north,  N.N.W.,  and  west  (force  3  to  5).  The 
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thermometer  at  +  26"^  F.   Overcast  and  misty  all  day,  with  some 

snow. 

March  i6th,  Monday. — I  finished  my  letter  to  Harmsworth  to- 
day and  sealed  it,  in  the  event  of  anything  happening  to  us. 
The  following  letter  I  handed  to  the  doctor  : 

[Copy]  *'Capk  Flora.  Marth  ft,  rtg6. 

"R.  KoETTLiTZ,  Esq..  M.R.C.S.,  etc.: 

"  During  my  absence-  you  will  take  sole  charge  of  the  expedition  and  its 
affairs  at    Elmwood  "  and  will  be  solely  responsible. 

"I  look  to  you  to  see  that  things  are  carried  on  as  heretofore,  and  that 
such  work  as  I  shall  specify  in  particular,  and  other  which  may  be  for  the 
well-being  of  the  expedition,  bf*  carried  out. 

•'  I  expect  even,*  member  of  the  party  to  obey  you.  to  support  you  in 
e\  crv  way.  and  to  (  arry  out  your  instructions.  This  1  have  little  doubt 
they  most  willingly  will  do 

"Frfdkrick  G.  J.xckson. 
"Commanding  the  jackson-Harmsworth  Polar  fc)xpedition." 


The  doctor  made  a  blanket-coat  for  old  "  Bear  " — one  of  the 
best  of  our  sledge-dogs — whose  clothes  look  rather  the  worse  for 
wear,  and  I  fear  he  may  suffer  for  the  thinness  of  his  coat  when 
out  sledging.   He  and    Carlo,"  the  retriever,  are  now  thus 

equipped. 

The  weather  this  morning  looked  like  improving,  as  the  tem- 
perature fell  to  +10*^  and  the  sky  partly  cleared,  showing  the 
sun,  which  we  have  only  seen  two  or  three  times  since  he  re- 

;rncd  in  the  middle  of  February  last.  Since  3.30  p.m.,  how- 
.  \  cT,  with  the  wind  in  the  east,  the  sky  has  been  overcast  and 
misty,  with  thick  snow  falling,  and  the  temperature  is  going  up 
again.  1  can't  wait  any  longer,  however,  for  the  weather  to  im- 
prove, but  if  it  isn't  very  bad  shall  start  to-morrow  morning  and 
do  the  best  we  can  with  it. 

March  ijt/i,  Tuesday. — We  dug  away  the  drifts  around  the 
doors  of  No,  4  hut  and  the  stable-store,  and  got  all  the  sledges 
down  on  to  the  floe  below  the  flag-staff.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  t  P.M.  that  we  had  the  dogs  in  their  traces  and  the  pony 
harnessed— what  wouldn't  I  give  for  another  pony  or  two ! — as 
several  small  matters  went  wrong  at  the  last  moment  and  took 
time  to  put  them  right,  and  so  caused  delay.  The  wind  had  been 
easterly  until  noon,  with  heavy,  overcast  sky  and  mist,  and  snow 
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driving  before  a  fresh  breeze.  But  at  noon,  in  spite  of  the  fall* 
ing  barometer,  the  sky  showed  symptoms  of  breaking,  and  the 

weather  looked  like  improving.  Half  an  hour  before  we  star:., 
heavy  snow  clouds  were  seen  rapidly  coming  up,  and  snow  began 
falling,  with  a  fresh  breeze  from  east  by  south.  We  found  th: 
snow  excessively  deep  on  the  tloe  and  very  soft,  lying  in  trecju*:  it 
drifts.  On  rounding  the  West  Point  the  wind  increased  to  i 
moderate  gale,  with  as  heavy  a  fall  of  snow  as  I  have  ever  setii 
anywhere,  and  although  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  Cape  Flonl 
we  could  not  see  land.  We  came  on  very  rough  ice  at  this  point] 
with  very  deep  snow  among  it,  through  which  we  could  not  sd 
our  way  at  all  with  the  dense  falling  and  driving  snow.  As  l| 
could  see  that  we  should  not  go  more  than  three  miles  befc- 
dark,  and  as  the  barometer  had  fallen  one-tenth  already  since  we 
left,  we  held  a  consultation,  and  as  every  one  voted  for  a  retun 
which  coincided  with  my  own  judgment,  we  started  back  to  wait 
at  the  hut  to-night  and  get  a  fair  start  to-morrow.  This  I  ox- 
sider  far  better  than  camping  within  three  or  four  miles  of  i 
perhaps  for  a  day  or  two  with  both  the  pony,  the  dogs,  and  our- 
selves eating  our  provisions  and  doing  nothing  for  it ;  whercd 
by  returning,  although  much  against  my  inclination^  we  couM 
start  again  earlier  in  the  day  and  with  everything  intact.  I  left 
the  sledges  all  ready  to  start  on  the  floe,  but  covered  with  <m 
brown  waterproof  canvas  kit-covers,  and  tied  ''Tommy  Rot" 
near  them  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  bears. 

T  took  the  doctor  and  Fisher  with  us  to  lend  a  hand  for  th* 
first  mile  or  two.  Both  the  pony  and  the  dogs  pulled  their  loiCi, 
very  well  considering  the  very  bad  state  of  the  floes  for  trav- 
elling. 

I  shall  start  again  to-morrow  morning  if  there  are  reasonabfej 
signs  of  improvement  in  the  weathen  The  thermometers  hare; 
been  registering  from  +  ii*^  to  + 13**  all  day — far  too  warm.  j 
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March  i8,  i8g6^  Wednesday, — ^An  improvement  in  the  weather 
occurring,  Armitage,  Blomkvist,  and  I  left  Cape  Flora  at  it  a.ii. 

The  doctor  and  Fisher  accompanied  us  till  2  p.m.,  when  we  were 
a  little  to  the  north  of  Windy  Gully,  where  we  stopped  to  make 
tea  and  to  have  a  little  lunch.  U  was  then  discovered  that  one 
of  Blomkvist's  ski,  which  had  been  lashed  on  the  last  sledge,  had 
come  adrift;  so  I  went  back  about  a  mile,  accompanied  by  the 
doctor,  and  fetched  it.  The  temperature  has  fallen  to  5°  F. 
below  zero  to-day.  Neither  the  dogs  nor  the  pony  have  shaped 
as  well  as  tlu  y  did  yesterday.  The  pony  perspires  a  good  deal 
and  is  evidently  in  soft  condition,  although  she  looks  well.  I  had 
grreat  trouble  in  getting  either  her  or  the  dogs  along,  and  spent 
my  time  after  lunch  in  running  backward  and  forward  from  one 
team  to  another,  urging  on  each  in  turn. 

The  ice  in  Miers  Channel  is  fairly  level,  but  deeply  covered 
with  snow,  which  is  very  soft.  I  intend  to  follow  our  course  of 
last  spring,  and  to  extend  our  discoveries  northward. 

We  camped  at  5.30  p.m.,  having  travelled  about  seven  miles  in 
six  and  a  half  hours.  We  tied  both  the  dogs  and  pony  up  to  the 
hummocks.  Temperature  at  camping  time  was  16**  F.  below 
zero. 

March  igth^  Thursday. — After  rather  a  sleepless  night,  for  both 
the  pony  and  the  sixteen  dogs  got  loose  and  turned  us  out' twice 
to  secure  them,  we  tumbled  out  at  7  a.h.  and  got  breakfast.  The 
minimum  thermometer  showed  26^  below  zero  during  the  night, 
and  things  look  better. 

We  got  under  way  at  11  .\.m.,  going  over  level  ice,  but  with 
snow  lying  very  soft  aiul  deej).  Every  now  and  then  we  came 
upon  rows  and  fields  of  humniucks  which  required  careful  naviga- 
tion to  avoid  smashes. 
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Ai  5.30  I'  M.  we  camped  in  Nightingale  Sound,  with  Camp  Point 
bearinp:  about  two  mileN  to  the  southeast  of  us.  Our  p*>ny, 
"  Hrownif,"  is  still  j^oinjr  very  badly;  the  doj^s  have  somewhat 
improved,  but  both  teams  were  very  tired  when  1  gave  the  order 
to  camp. 

It  has  been  calm  all  day,  with  thick  mists  and  clouds  (str.  and 
r.  c.)  coming  up  from  the  southward.  Travelled  by  compass 
north  41  east  (true).    Passed  a  fox  track. 

March  20th,  Friday. — Thick,  overcast,  and  snowing  when  1 
called  the  others  at  6.45  A.1I. 

Got  under  way  at  9.45  a.m.,  passing  through  hummocky  ice 
with  deep  snow  between  the  hummocks.  The  gale  in  September 
which  so  smashed  up  the  ice  off  Cape  Pldra  evidently  broke  this 
up.  The  weather  very  thick,  with  falling  snow  and  mist,  making 
it  difficult  to  pick  a  way,  and  there  being  no  shadow,  rendered 
it  often  very  hard  to  distinguish  rises  from  depressions  ;  in  fact, 
we  marched  on  in  a  semi-blind  condition,  so  much  so  that  it  was 
difficult  to  see  the  snow  upon  which  we  walked,  and  everything 
was  blurred  and  indistinct.   Our  dogs  are  going  better. 

Course  N.  41''  E.  (true),  nine  miles  (geographical). 

March  2rst,  Saturday. — We  found  that  a  she-bear  and  cub  had 
passed  within  a  few  yards  of  our  camp  in  the  night,  but  without 
stopping  for  a  moment.  1  lic\  had  not  disturbed  the  tlo^s,  wh<> 
had  their  n(xscs  tucked  under  their  tails  owing  to  the  driving 
snuw  and  wind. 

T  called  the  others  at  7  a.m.,  and  wc  were  under  way  at  1 1  a.m 
A  beautifully  fine,  clear,  and  calm  day  for  these  parts.  I  could 
clearly  make  out  soon  after  startincr  tlie  outlines  of  Northbrook 
Island,  Hooker  Island,  the  northern  p«>rtion  of  Bruce  Island,  and 
a  part  of  the  coast  of  the  land  to  the  west.  Eaton  Island  also 
was  well  in  view.  I  stopped  and  took  a  round  of  angles,  and 
'  roughly  plotted  them  in  my  sketch-book.  On  stopping  at  2  p.m 
for  lunch,  we  were  about  three  miles  off  Eaton  Island  (about 
N.N.W.).  The  large,  square,  bold  Rubini  Rock  (basaltic)  near 
our  depot,  made  in  April,  1895,  on  Hooker  Island,  stands  out  very 
boldly  and  makes  a  splendid  landmark.  We  crossed  several 
tracks  of  bears  in  the  afternoon.  We  camped  at  6  p.if.  about 
two  miles  from  Eaton  Island,  it  bearing  about  W.N.W.  A  mist 
coming  up  from  southeast  prevented  my  taking  further  angles. 
We  are  in  the  best  of  spirits ;  everything  promises  well  for  our 
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reaching  a  high  latitude,  as  circumstances  now  look  so  much 
better. 

Course  N.  45^  £.   Distance,  nine  miles  (geographical). 

March  22d^  Sunday. — Such  good  weather  could  not  last,  and 
as  morning  broke  it  was  blowing  a  fresh  wind  from  southeast, 
with  a  good  deal  of  snow-drift. 

I  called  the  two  others  at  6.45  a.m.,  and  we  were  under  way 
at  9.45.  Soon  after  noon  the  wind  fell  and  li^ht  airs  came  from 
the  north u  aid.  On  st<>i)ping  for  luncli.  magnetic  west  of  the 
large,  isolated  Rubin i  Rock,  and  about  three  miles  to  the  west  of 
Scott  Keltie  Island,  I  took  bearings  of  all  important  points  visi- 
ble, and  made  a  rough  sketch. 

Travelled  first  over  humnnK  ky  ice  with  a  good  deal  of  deep 
.snow,  and  then  upon  level  ice  also  covered  with  pretty  deep  snow. 
Soon  after  starting  after  lunch,  I  saw  something  dark  lying  upon 
the  ice,  and  knowing  that  it  could  be  nothing  else  than  a  seal,  I 
called  Armitage,  and  we  started  off  with  our  rifles  to  stalk  it. 
We  stealthily  crept  along,  looking  forward  to  a  shot  and  fresh 
meat — seal  is  nice  and  tender.  On  approaching  to  within  forty 
yards,  very  well  satisfied  with  ourselves  at  getting  up  to  our  game 
without  disturbing  it,  we  fired,  and  then  found  that  it  was  a  seal 
indeed,  but  an  already  dead  one ! 

It  was  a  large  ringed  seal,  and  had  evidently  while  sleeping  on 
the  ice  got  frozen  out  of  its  hole,  and  when  nearly  dead  had  been 
worried  to  death  by  foxes,  the  tracks  of  which  were  plentiful 
around,  but  no  bear  had  been  near,  strange  to  say.  The  head 
and  back  flippers  were  gnawed  and  had  been  bleeding,  showing 
that  they  had  been  injured  before  death,  and  there  were  many 
marks  of  blood  around.  I  placed  the  carcass  on  a  sledge,  and 
on  camping  at  5.50  p.m.  cached  it  under  a  pile  of  stones  upon  a 
sjiiall  stony  island  near  the  northwest  end  of  Scott  Keltie  Island. 

To-nighi  I  can  see  a  dark  ouLliiu'  of  what  looks  like  land  to 
the  west  of  here,  but  it  is  very  indefinite. 

The  pony's  shoulders  are  getting  much  galled  by  the  harness. 

Ccnirse  N.  45°  E.  Distance,  about  nine  miles.  Misty  generally, 
but  clearnig  occasionally  at  various  points. 

MarcJi  2jd,  MoN(/ay. — Four  dogs  got  loose  in  the  night,  and 
rousted  us  out  twice.  After  a  hard  day,  and  having  got  warm 
and  comfortable  in  one's  furs,  it  does  not  put  one  in  the  sweetest 
of  tempers  to  be  woke  up  and  have  to  turn  out  into  the  cold 
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ap^ain.  Before  wc  could  stop  them  they  had  f)n  the  second  occa- 
sion pulled  open  a  bag  of  dogs'  meat  and  eaten  up  ten  pounds 
of  it,  finishing  up  with  a  dessert  off  one  of  Blomkvist's  old  felt 
boots ! 

We  turned  out  at  6.30  a.m.  and  got  under  way  at  9.30  a.m. 
C  Mirse  north,  61°  east,  towards  the  bold  headland  Cape  Albert 
Markham,  but  going  about  two  miles  outside  of  it. 

Soon  after  starting,  the  pony  and  I  floundered  into  an  open 
crack  about  thirty  inches  wide,  slightly  bridged  over  with  snow, 
and  with  water  just  underneath  it.  I  pulled  "Brownie**  oiu 
without  much  difficulty,  but  I  got  wet  above  my  knees,  soaking 
my  fur  boots,  socks,  and  breeches,  the  latter  of  which  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  get  dry  again  for  days,  and  the  boots  not  until  we  get 
back  to  the  hut.  (Temperature,  below  zero.)  How  water 
remains  unfrozen  at  this  temperature  is  a  mystery  to  me.  The 
current  must  be  exceedingly  rapid.  The  ice  measured  two  fert 
one  inch,  wiili  nine  inches  of  snow  over  it.  The  floe  is  dead 
level,  with  hardly  a  lump  of  ice  upon  it  for  nules.  It  can  onlv 
have  recently  become  frozen  over.  There  must  be.  I  think,  a 
very  strong  current  setting  from  the  N.N.W.  towards  Scoti 
Keltic  Island.  Tf  we  only  get  flat  lloe^  like  this,  and  they  be-, 
come  a  little  more  snlid,  we  shall  push  north  in  fine  style. 

T  took  two  bearings  before  leaving  camp,  as  the  mist  lifted  2 
little  to  the  northward  ;  and  I  cotild  also  V('r\  tiimly  make  ou: 
land  to  the  west  of  us,  which  appears  to  terminate  at  352^  (mag 
netic)  from  our  camp,  with  a  broad  channel  of  water  to  the  noriii, 
communicating  with  the  sea  beyond. 

At  I  P.M.  I  again  stopped  and  took  bearings,  and  made  a  sketch, 
and  then  altered  our  course  to  north  46''  east  (magnetic),  Qortb 
63°  east  (true). 

At  2  P.M.  we  stopped  for  lunch.  The  mist  partially  lifted  to  the 
north  and  northeast,  showing  apparently  an  island,  which  we  ha^ 
previously  suspected,  with  much  water  to  the  west.  I  decided 
to  make  for  the  western  extreme — ^a  low  point  apparently— as  it 
would  take  us  nearly  true  north,  and  would  thus  save  some  dis- 
tance, and  we  should  explore  new  country.  I  considered  it  betted 
for  these  reasons  to  take  a  new  course  in  preference  to  foUowiol 
last  spring's  route  northeast  into  Robert  Peel  Sound. 

A  bitter  wind  sprang  up  from  southeast,  occasionally  choppinj 
right  round  to  northwest,  with  some  snow-drift.    Our  course  la) 
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across  a  very  level  flow,  and  at  camping-time  at  6  p.m.  I  found 
some  difficulty  in  discovering  a  suitable  hummock  to  tie  the  pony 
and  dogs  up  to.  The  ice  so  far  is  much  more  level  than  last 
year.  Near  Scott  Keltic  Island  and  Cape  Albert  Markliani  we 
found  the  ice  very  bojo^gy  and  rotten,  and  1  saw  many  flocks  of 
dovekies  flying  from  the  neighborhood  nf  Rubini  Rock  towards 
the  N.N.W.    There  must  be  water  out  there. 

From  10.30  to  i  p.m.  N.  61"  E.  (true),  four  miles,  i  k.m.  to  2 
P.M.  N.  63""  E.  (true),  two  miles.  2  p.m.  to  6  p.m.  N.  21"  E.  (true), 
four  miles.    Total,  ten  miles  (geographical). 

March  24th,  Tuesday. — I  called  Armitage  and  IJlomkvist  at 
6.30  A.M.  and  cooked  breakfast,  as  I  always  officiate  as  cook.  1 
first  put  some  snow  in  the  pot  to  melt,  and  then  put  on  the  oat* 
meal  to  cook.  During  the  time  this  is  going  on  I  have  a  wash  in 
a  teacupful  or  so  of  water,  stripjnng  to  the  waist,  which  I  in- 
variably do  every  morning,  and  then  make  tea,  add  hot  water 
to  the  dried  soup,  and  fry  some  bear-meat.  This  completes  our 
menu  for  breakfast,  which  soon  disappears  before  the  sledging 
appetites  of  three  hungry  men ;  and  we  turn  out  into  the  bitter 
wind  and  snow  outside  to  pack  up.  Blowing  freshly  from  the 
southeast,  with  a  good  deal  of  drift.  We  packed  up  under  some 
difficulty,  and  continued  our  course  round  the  western  side  of 
Koettlitz  Island,  travelling  N.  41**  E.  (N.  E.  true).  The 
floe  was  very  level  and  the  snow  surface  good ;  the  wind,  which 
was  now  blowing  at  force  6  to  7,  helped  us  along,  and  we  made 
about  two  miles  per  hour. 

About  2.30  P.M.,  having  made  seven  miles  (geographical),  we 
stopped  for  lunch  near  the  coast,  a  (juarter  of  a  mile  distant. 
The  wind  was  now  blowin-  a  moderate  ^mIc,  with  the  snow  drift- 
ing thickly,  and  prevented  us  seeing  more  than  fifty  yards  e.v- 
cept  at  intervals.  Tea-making  for  lunch  we  found  rather  difficult 
work.  Seeing  a  spit  running  out  to  the  northward  of  us.  we 
struck  north  (true)  to  round  it.  We  soon  came  upon  very  hum- 
mocky  ice,  indicating  great  pressure. 

At  6.20  P.M.  we  cami)ed  at  the  end  of  the  spit,  having  come 
seven  and  a  half  geographical  miles  since  2.30  p.m. 

The  wind  dropped  as  we  got  to  camp,  but  woke  up  again  about 
7.50  p.m.,  preventing  an  observation  of  the  moon  for  latitude, 
which  we  had  intended  to  take. 

Koettlitz  Island  has  ridges  bare  of  snow  to  a  certain  extent  on 
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this  side,  covered  with  water-worn  basaltic  bowlders.  There  is 
also  a  certain  amount  of  veg:etati()n.  The  plateau  is  about  fifty 
feet  high  at  the  sea  edge,  and  is  evidently  a  raised  beach. 

(t)  Course  N,  21^"  E.,  seven  miles  (true).  (2)  Course  N.  (true), 
seven  and  a  half  miles. 

We  had  passed  a  southern  spit  of  the  island  without  seeing  it. 

March  2^th,  Wednesday. — ^We  made  a  cairn  with  stones  upon  a 
bowlder  at  the  end  of  the  spit,  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
yards  from  the  sea  and  the  edge  of  the  slope,  and  deposited  a 
record  and  jack  in  a  tin  among  the  stones, 

[Co|)y]  *'  The  Jackson-Har.msworth  Polar  Expedition. 

"  Three  members  of  the  above  expedition  reached  this  spot  on  the  even- 
ing of  March  24,  1896.  We  are  one  week  out  from  '  Elm  wood.' aad  are 
pushing  north. 

"  A.  B.  Armitage. 
**  K.  Blomkvist. 
Frederick  G.  J  acksok, 
"Commanding the  Expedition. 

"  We  are  intending  to  make  for  land  bearing  N.  t"^  W.  (true)  from  here." 

This  record  is  wrilten  in  ink  upon  green  water-proof  paf^er. 
and  the  small  cairn  in  which  it  is  concealed  stands  upon  a  large 
bowlder. 

Writing:  in  the  tent  when  slcd^inj^  is  not  exactly  a  joy,  especial- 
ly with  ink  which  is  frozen  hard,  and  has  to  be  thawed  nut  l>y 
holding  the  bottle  in  the  hands.  The  writing  must  speedily  be 
carried  on,  or  the  ink  freezes  on  the  pen  and  on  the  paper  before 
the  sentence  is  completed.  The  hands  have  to  be  frequently 
thrust  into  the  pockets  to  avoid  frost*bite,  and  one  feels  very 
thankful  when  the  operation  is  over. 

On  reaching  the  top  of  the  spit  or  raised  beach,  fifty  feet  high, 
the  mist  partly  lifted  and  enabled  me  to  take  some  bearings  of 
the  land  to  the  west  of  us ;  but  the  view  was  rather  unsatisfac- 
tory.  If  only  one  could  see  properly,  mapping  and  travelling 
would  be  much  easier  and  pleasanter.  I  also  took  bearings  of 
the  land  around  Markham  Sound,  and  that  to  the  N.N.B. 

After  making  the  cairn  and  photographing  it  and  the  camp,  we 
proceeded  round  the  spit  N.  19**  £.  (true),  leaving  at  i  p.m.,  pass- 
ing through  very  hummocky  ice  near  the  island.  On  striking 
across  the  ice  about  half  a  mile  from  the  island  we  came  across  a 
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wide  crack  ten  to  twelve  feet  across,  only  partly  frozen  over,  and 
with  water  staiulin^r  in  it.  This,  together  with  what  looks  very 
suspic  jnusly  like  a  water  sky  to  W.  and  N.N.W.,  makes  me  feel 
sure  there  is  a  lot  of  water  out  there.  I  feel  very  uneasy  about 
this  water.  An  open  sea  would  frustrate  all  our  plans.  We  are 
equipped  for  sled^in^,  n<>t  for  boating,  which  is  impossible  at  this 
time  of  the  year  ;  and  water  will  stop  us.  However,  I  trust  it 
may  not  be  such  as  will  affect  us  materially.  The  dog-team  with 
Armitage  and  Blomkvist  were  got  over  safely,  with  only  their 
feet  going  through  the  crust  of  snow  over  the  water;  but  with 
the  pony  I  had  more  trouble,  and  had  to  take  her  out  of  the 
sledge  and  pass  a  line  round  her  neck  to  drag  her  over,  and  then 
hauled  the  sledges  over  singly.  At  2.30  p.m.  wc  stopped  for  lunch, 
and  I  again  took  angles.  We  had  come  three  and  a  half  miles 
(geographical). 

After  lunch  we  came  upon  level  ice,  and  struck  N.N.E.,  just  to 
the  west  of  Cape  Fisher.  At  6.30  p.m.  we  camped  at  a  ridge  of 
hummocks,  having  come  seven  miles  since  lunch-time. 

A  black  sky  to  the  west,  southwest,  northwest,  and  north,  to- 
gether with  the  flight  of  many  flocks  of  birds  towards  those 
points,  look  very  suspicious  of  open  water  in  those  directions.  I 
trust  it  is  a  long  way  off,  and  will  enable  us  to  round  Cape 
McClintock. 

Courses,  X.  19°  E.,  niiles  (p:engra[)hic  al).  N.  5°  E.,  7  miles 
(geographical).    Total  made  i^end,  102  miles. 

Our  small  supply  of  whiskey  (the  water  portion  of  it)  has  been 
more  or  le.ss  frozen  for  some  days. 

Alarch  26th^  Ihiirsday. — We  had  hardly  pi  oceeded  in  the  dense 
mist  and  snow  half  a  mile  to  the  northward  when  we  rame  upon 
an  open  sea  of  water  running  right  across  our  path  from  the 
southwest  and  in  towards  Cape  Richthofen.  I  have  removed  the 
peak  from  the  map,  as  such  does  not  exist,  but  have  named  the 
cape  after  Richthofen.  Our  fears  of  yesterday  are  now  more 
than  confirmed,  and  our  way  directly  north  is  entirely  blocked. 

We  now  followed  the  edge  of  the  water  to  endeavor  to  get 
round  it,  and  this  led  us  about  southeast ;  but  owing  to  the  very 
dense  mist  and  falling  snow  we  could  not  see  fifty  yards  ahead 
of  us,  and  as  there  was  no  sky  or  wind,  only  a  snowy  pall  above 
us  and  a  dim,  misty  white  circle  around  us,  it  was  very  difficult 
to  steer  a  direct  course.   The  three  of  us  were  too  fully  engaged 
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in  hauling  and  tugging  at  the  sledges,  and  in  persuading  our  ani- 
mals to  push  on  through  the  soft  deep  snow,  to  spare  any  one  to 
go  ahead  with  a  compass. 

After  stopping  to  make  a  pot  of  tea  at  3  p.m.  I  tried  the  pony 
snow-shoes  we  had  constructed  at  the  hut,  and  find  that  she  goes 
very  much  better  in  them.  Blomkvist  and  I  also  put  on  our 
snow-shoes,  which  we  had  previously  not  used  much. 

At  7  P.M.  we  camped  in  a  bay  with  a  bold  headland  bearing  334* 
(magnetic),  which,  on  the  mist  lifting  later  on,  proved  to  be  Cape 


OUR  CAMP  IN  ALEC  TWEEDIE  BAY,  CAPE  RICHTIIOFEN  IN  DISTANCE 


Richthofen  and  the  bay  Alec  Tweedic  Bay,*  for  we  had  been 
wandering  practically  blindfolded  all  day.  Numerous  flocks  of 
dovekies  and  rotches  are  continually  flying  north  towards  the 
open  water. 

Courses  :  various.    Travelled  twelve  miles  (geographical). 

March  2'jtJi,  Friday. — On  turning  out  at  5  a.m.  to  look  round, 
the  land  on  all  sides  was  very  distinct  ;  so  I  took  a  number 
of  photographic  negatives  and  bearings  and  made  sketches. 
Distant  snow-covered  land  is  visible  beyond  the  southeast  en- 
trance to  Markham  Sound,  the  northern  point  of  which  I  have 
named  Cape  Paterson. 

♦  So  named  by  me  after  Mr.  Alec  Tweed ie. 
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We  packed  up  and  pushed  across  the  floe  towards  the  cape,  my 
intention  being  to  round  it  and  go  eastward  across  the  bay  to  the 
north  of  it,  and  by  pushing  through  one  of  the  fjords  on  the 
east  side  to  get  round  the  water,  and  thus  continue  our  journey 
north. 

Soon  after  leaving  camp  we  passed  several  cracks,  with  water 
standing  in  them,  about  three  feet  to  four  feet  wide,  reaching 


CAPE  PATERSON 
From  a  Drarvinj^  (from  a  PkotograpK)  by  If.  Fisher 

from  the  shore  away  to  the  westward  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see, 
and  thinly  bridged  with  snow.  These  gave  us  some  trouble  in 
getting  the  pony  and  dogs  over  ;  the  snow,  being  very  soft  and 
deep,  made  the  going  bad. 

On  approaching  the  cape  I  saw  at  a  distance  a  glacier-face  with 
perpendicular  dirt  striations  in  it  ;  so  I  left  the  sledges,  and  tak- 
ing my  camera  took  several  negatives  of  it,  as  it  struck  me  as 
being  very  remarkable.  There  is  nothing  like  a  photograph  to 
convince  people.  On  nearing  the  cape  we  came  upon  crushed- 
up  ice,  and  a  little  farther  on  got  upon  thin  bay  ice  of  only  a  few 
days  formation. 
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On  getting  round  the  front  of  ihe  cape  we  suddenly  came  upon 
open  water,  lightly  skimmed  with  bay  ice  here  and  there,  running 
right  round  it  up  to  the  glacier-face  and  cutting  ofif  our  way 
north.  From  the  land  the  edge  extended  at  first  northwest  and 
then  apparently  west.  Seeing  that  the  next  thing  to  W  done  was 
to  investigate  the  extent  and  direction  of  the  water,  I  turned 
our  teams  round,  as  we  were  upon  thin  bay  ice,  with  a  wet,  soft 
efflorescence  upon  it,  and  pitched  our  camp  close  to  the  land  on 
the  east  side  of  the  cape  near  where  the  glacier-face  begins. 

Having  had  some  food,  Armitage  and  I  ascended  the  cape 
by  the  glacier  to  get  a  look  round,  finding  it  to  be  700  ft.  by 
aneroid.  Temperature  at  sea  >  level  was  3°  below  zero,  and  4^ 
below  zero  on  the  summit. 

To  our  great  surprise,  on  reaching  the  top  we  found  that  the 
water  is  of  very  great  extent — a  perfect  sea,  in  fact — and  ex- 
tends through  southwest,  west,  northwest,  and  north  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach,  and  without  any  ice  in  it  to  be  seen  but  thin 
bay  ice  here  and  there,  perhaps  an  inch  thick,  with  streams  of 
water  between  the  patches,  and  one  solitary  berg,  apparently 
aground,  near  Cape  McClintock.  The  water  reaches  from  the 
glacier-face  below  the  cape,  and  washes  the  high  precipitous  face 
of  the  glaciers  on  the  western  shores  of  the  British  Channel,  all 
the  ire  having  evidently  been  driven  to  the  northward  by  a 
soulhcasL  gale.  No  King  Oscar  or  any  oihci  land  of  any  size 
can  lie  in  that  direction,  or  it  would  hold  the  ice. 

It  is  evidently  quite  out  of  the  (jucstion  to  go  farther  north 
in  this  direction.  And  this  together  with  the  experiences  <>f 
last  sprini^  satisfy  me  that  I  shall  have  to  find  another  route 
north,  as  this  land  is  eviilently  only  an  archijielago  of  islands, 
and  the  continental  mass  that  tli-^  maps  portray  vanishes  into 
thin  air.  It  is  very  disappointing  thus  to  have  one's  plans  upset 
by  the  fallaciousness  of  what  were  considered  as  facts. 

I  took  bearings  of  all  important  points,  and  as  the  sun  was  in 
the  west  and  the  horizon  clear,  it  showed  up  the  land  to  the 
west  very  plainly.  I  could  make  out  another  island  to  the  north 
of  the  land  previously  seen,  and  a  very  distant  island  west  of 
that,  about  forty-five  miles  off. 

Nothing  approaching  main-land  '*  can  be  seen  either  west  or 
northwest,  and  only  insignificant  islands  can  be  seen  to  the 
north.   Probably  one  is  the  western  of  the  three  islands  seen 
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last  sprin^^.  A  boat  at  this  time  of  the  year  would  be  quite  use- 
less for  pushing  on,  for  in  a  very  short  time  it  would  become 
frozen  into  ice  over  which  one  could  not  walk,  and  through 
which  a  boat  could  not  sail. 

I  am  disinclined  to  follow  Payer's  track  up  Austria  Sound  un-- 
less  I  can  pass  his  farthest  point  considerably,  which  I  can 
hardly  expect  to  do  this  spring,  especially  with  so  much  water 
about  and  a  water  sky  in  the  direction  of  Austria  Sound,  indi- 
cating open  water  there.  The  most  I  can  hope  to  do  in  Austria 
Sound  is  to  correct  or  confirm  Payer's  map,  the  former  of  which 
I  did  not  come  here  to  do,  and  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  a  very 
unsatisfactory  task,  and  one  for  which  we  shall  receive  no 
thanks,  but  rather  the  reverse ;  and  the  latter  is  unnecessary.  T 
consequently  have  the  greatest  objection  to  following  Payer's 
footsteps.  I  fear  the  folk  at  home  will  feel  disappointed  about 
this — I  know  I  do,  1  iiieaii  to  try  to  explore  the  country  in  the 
nei;.2^hl)orht)od  of  McClinLock  and  Brady  Islands,  and  then  strike 
wcsi  and  map  in  the  country  to  ihc  north  of  Peterhead.  By 
trying  Austria  Sound  we  shall  probal)ly  be  stoi)ped  by  water  in 
such  an  unfavorable  season  before  we  reach  Cape  Flij^:^  ly,  and 
will  then  accomplish  nothing.  My  companions  quite  agree 
with  me. 

I  believe  there  is  a  feasible  way  north  through  here  for  a  ship, 
and  I  hope  to  take  the  Wituhcard  through  the  British  Channel 
this  summer,  and  round  by  Cape  Mary  Harmsworth,  in  which 
way  a  great  deal  can  be  done  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  and 
with  little  risk  to  the  ship. 

I  got  the  fingers  of  both  hands  a  good  deal  frozen  while  taking 
bearings,  sketching,  and  using  my  camera  on  the  summit,  for  to 
do  these  things  quickly  and  well  bare  hands  are  necessary. 
A  gale  of  wind  was  blowing  up  there,  although  only  a  gentle 
breeze  was  moving  on  the  ice  below.  An  ice-dome  of  not  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  feet,  sending  down  a  glacier  into  the  small 
bay  by  the  aluminium  boat  depot,  rises  from  behind  some  rocks 
in  the  bay  east  of  this  cape. 

Richthofen  Peak  should  be  situated  here,  rising  five  thousand 
feet,  but  none  of  us  can  see  it ! 

Payer  probably  mistook  a  cloud  with  the  sun  shinint^  behind  it 
for  a  mountain,  and  banks  of  mist  for  the  land  he  has  wront^ly 

mapped  in.    In  the  Arctic,  where  mists  lie  very  low,  and  owing 
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to  the  very  cold  atmosphere  are  often  very  sharply  defined,  this 
mistake  is  easily  made,  and  I  have  myself  seen  cloud  looking  so 
much  like  land  that  I  have  gone  into  the  hut  to  get  my  camera 
to  photogfraph  it,  to  enable  people  at  home  to  see  how  much  it 
sometimes  similates  land ;  but  on  the  occasion  to  which  I  refer  it 
had  so  altered  in  appearance  on  my  return  as  to  be  valueless  for 
the  purpose.  Payer  has  done  most  excellent  work  in  Franz-Josef 
Land,  and  but  for  the  courage,  hardihood,  and  perseverance  of 
himself  and  his  companions  Franz-Josef  Land  would  remain  with- 
in  that  dark  area  of  the  polar  regions  marked  ''unexplored"  on 
our  maps.  Both  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  and  I — and  I  am  sure  I  may 
add  his  name  to  my  testimony — owe  what  we  have  been  able  to 
add  to  science  and  the  knowledge  of  the  world  here  to  Weyprecht 
and  Payer's  adventurous  voyage  in  the  Ttgitkoff^  and  to  Payer's 
plucky  sledge  journeys. 
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WE  DISCOVER  NEW  LAND 

March  28^  i8g6^  Saturday, — bear  approached  the  camp  at 
3  A.M.,  and  the  barking  of  the  dogs  turned  us  out.   He,  however, 

c<>t  scared  and  cleared  out.  At  8  a.m.,  while  I  was  cooking  break- 
tast.  he  returned,  and  aklKHiij^h  I  knocked  him  over  three  times 
with  shots  from  my  rifle  he  ^ot  away. 

We  made  a  cairn  of  stfines  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  cape, 
near  the  toot  of  the  talus,  and  placed  in  it  a  spirit-tin  containing 
a  "jack  '*  and  the  following  record  : 

Thb  Jackson-Harmsworth  Polar  Expedition, 

**  Monk  28,  1896. 

**  Three  members  of  the  above  expedition  arrived  off  this  cape  on  March 
25.  1896,  but  meeting  with  a  vast  extent  of  open  water  reaching  south- 
west, west,  northwest,  and  north,  they  pushed  on  east  for  the  land  and 
camped  here  on  March  the  27th,  when  Armitage  and  Jackson  ascended 
the  cape,  and  at  the  points  of  the  compass  mentioned  could  see  no  ice  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  only  two  islands  beyond  the  immediate 
land  to  the  northward. 

"  We  are  leaving  to-day  to  explore  to  the  west  of  Brady  Island  before 
returning  to  Cape  Flora,  seeing  that  a  further  advance  north  this  season 
is  impossible. 

"  A.  B.  Armitage. 
"  K.  Blomkvist. 
"  Frederick  G.  Jackson, 
"Commanding  the  Expedition. 

"  The  open  water  runs  into  the  land  at  this  cape,  cutting  o£f  all  advance 
north." 

Having  made  the  cairn  and  deposited  the  record,  about  eight 
y  ards  from  the  beach  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the 
ice-slope  coining  down  off  the  cape,  we  packed  up  and  proceeded 
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diagonally  across  Markham  Sound.   Course,  S.  33"*  £.  (true)  over 
deep,  soft  snow,  which  made  it  heavy  going. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  southeast  of  Cape  Richthofen  we  came 
upon  an  open  crack,  with  water  standing  in  it,  about  forty  inches 
wide.  This  we  got  over  without  much  difficulty.  The  ice  was 
two  feet  four  inches  thick,  with  eighteen  inches  of  snow  cover- 
ing it. 

At  3  P.M.  we  called  a  halt,  having  travelled  six  miles.  It  has 
been  snowing  all  day,  with  a  dense  mist.  Having  made  tea  and 
had  some  cheese  and  biscuits  for  lunch,  we  proceeded  another 

uiile  on  the  same  course,  when  the  mist  lifted  a  little,  showing 
the  hind  to  the  south  of  us  apparently  split  up  by  a  narrow 
fjord  or  fjords.  The  counlry  here  rather  su^gfests  the  west  coasi 
of  Norway  in  the  winter  Most  of  the  rocky  bluffs  are  ice- 
domed  and  of  the  prevailing  hasalt  One  hill  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  fjord  appears  to  rise  to  a  iieight  of  1500  to  2000  feet,  the 
highest  I  liavt;  yet  seen  in  Franz-Josef  Land.  On  seeing  this  I  ] 
decided  to  make  for  the  northern  end  of  the  fjord,  on  the  east  ! 
side  of  an  islantl  named  by  me  David  Wilton  Island,  composed 
of  a  huge  Hat -topped  basaltic  rock,  which  appears  from  our 
position  to  be  rectangular,  instead  of  proceeding  down  to  the 
sound  farther  to  the  eastward.  I  had  seen  a  short  way  down 
this  sound  from  my  position  on  the  summit  of  the  cape  yester- 
day, and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  I  can  push  east  out  < 
of  it  after  exploring  the  fjord  we  are  now  making  for,  as  we 
must  hit  the  eastern  end  of  Allen  Young  Sound  by  pushing  south 

We  now  struck  out  S.  14^  E.  (true),  and  travelled  in  this  direc- 
tion five  miles,  stopping  at  7  p.m. 

In  the  afternoon  Armitage  used  his  snow-shoes,  which  enabled 
him  to  get  along  better.  He  had  numerous  spills,  as  he  is  unused 
to  them,  but  got  on  better  towards  evening.  The  chief,  draw- 
back to  his  capsizes  was  that  whenever  he  went  head-over-tip  the 
dogs  at  once  stopped,  presumably  either  to  laugh  at  or  to  admire 
his  performance,  and  this  led  to  consequent  delays,  as  the  four 
sledges  had  to  be  hauled  up  each  time  to  give  them  a  fresh  start  ; 
but  \vc  got  some  tun  out  of  it.  I  could  take  no  atigles  to-day 
owing  to  the  mist  and  snow,  and  1  intend  to  ramp  until  it  clears 
a  bit  to  enable  me  to  do  the  necessary  mapping.  Better  to  take 
]f>nger  and  d«i  it  correctly  than  to  push  on  and  accomplish  noth- 
ing of  value  to  any  one. 
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Courses :  S.  33"  E.  (true),  7  miles.   S.  14^  E.  (true),  5  miles. 

Total,  12  geographical  miles. 

I  only  count  miles  made  good  in  definite  courses  from  point  to 
point,  lir^  distance  allowing  for  vvituirng  about  to  avoid  obstacles 
cannot  be  accurately  reckoned,  and  an  estimate  of  distance  cov- 
ered allowing  for  wanderings  can  serve  no  good  purpose,  and  has 
only  been  adopted  by  some  travellers  to  increase  the  distance 
covered  on  paper,  which  in  most  cases  is  very  much  over-esti- 
mated. 

The  thermometer  has  risen  as  high  as  }  t<»-day.  This 
spring  has  exhibited  the  most  extraordinarily  mild  weather  on 
record  for  these  latitudes,  I  should  say. 

March  2gt/t,  Sunday. — The  thermometer  is  up  at  +15°,  and  a 
gale  (force  7)  is  blowing  from  the  west,  with  thick  driving  snow 
and  dense  mist.  As  I  wish  to  take  bearings  aiKl  sketches,  and, 
tf  possible,  photos,  before  proceeding  into  the  fjords  to  the  south, 
I  have  decided  to  camp  for  it  to  clear  a  little.  The  rise  in  tem- 
perature is  playing  havoc  with  our  furs,  which  are  getting  very 
wet  inside  the  tent  and  are  beginning  to  rot. 

I  took  the  opportunity  of  our  wait  to  have  a  good  mending  of 
our  gear,  and  we  spent  the  time  fh  smoking  and  in  reading  one 
or  two  copies  of  old  newspapers  which  we  happen  to  have  with 
us — even  the  advertisements  are  not  neglected.  They  are  often 
more  amusing  than  news  nearly  two  years  old.  The  weather 
became  worse,  with  very  thickly  falling  snow,  as  the  day  went  on, 
and  we  could  not  see  more  than  thirty  yards  from  the  tent.  Our 
camp  is  extremely  uncomfortable,  and  the  weariness  of  waiting 
for  the  weather  to  clear  is  almost  unbearable.  Inaction,  of  which 
one  has  such  a  large  share  in  the  Arctic,  is  very  trying.  We  are 
very  tired  of  these  ''bad-weather  camps." 

March  ^oth,  Monday. — Still  blowing  hard  from  the  west,  with 
dense  mist  and  thickly  driving  and  falling  snow.  The  ribs  on 
either  side  (^►f  the  entrance  to  the  tent  have  given  way.  and  the 
snow  drives  into  it  in  a  most  persistent  manner,  making  every- 
thing a  bit  uncomfortable  as  a  consequence.  I  feel  a  little  un- 
easy lest  the  westerly  gale  should  cause  sufficient  swell  in  the  sea 
to  the  west  of  us  to  break  up  the  ice  upon  which  we  are  camped, 
but  I  think  it  is  sufficiently  strong  to  withstand  it,  and  the  wind 
may  bring  in  the  pack  from  the  northwest  against  the  floe  edge, 
which  will  protect  it.   We  have  spent  the  day  in  much  the  same 
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manner  as  yesterday.  The  thermometer  has  kept  at  -i- 15"  very 
regularly.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  our  aneroid  has  gone 
wrong,  since  it  stands  at  30.80,  and  has  only  fallen  a  very  liitie 
in  spite  of  this  beastly  weather.  They  are  very  unreliable  things^ 
and  I  have  a  great  dislike  for  them,  but  it  is  impossible  to  cam 
a  mercurial  barometer  sledging. 

March  J  1st,  Tuesday, — Early  this  morning  there  was  some  im- 
provement in  the  weather,  and  I  had  intended  after  breakfast  10 
set  to  work  to  dig  the  sledges  out  of  the  drift  in  which  they  are 
buried,  but  it  soon  came  on  as  bad  as  ever,  blowing  from  th: 
west,  with  dense  mist  and  thickly  driving  and  falling  snow. 

We  remained  camped  all  day,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  procetil 
farther  south  until  I  can  get  a  view  of  the  surrounding  countrT 
to  continue  my  mapping.  I  refilled  my  hand-camera  and  placei 
fresh  films  in  the  dark  slides  of  the  half-plate  camera.  We  spec 
the  day  in  reading  and  smoking,  and  occasionally  making  rt 
marks  uncomplimentary  to  the  present  weather. 

At  9  P.M.,  as  T  was  cooking  our  dinner,  I  saw  a  bear  comiLr 
towards  our  camp  from  the  east  at  a  fast  trot.  I  hastily  got  gk 
my  Lee-Metford  rifle  and  hand-camera  to  take  a  snap  at  him  i> 
he  came  up.  At  twenty  yards  off  I  gave  him  an  exposure  of  out- 
fifth  of  a  second,  but,  unfortunately,  found  afterwards  that  I  hat 
stop  thirty- two  on  instead  of  stop  eight,  which  with  the  dim  ligh: 
I  fear  will  be  insufficient. 

He  came  on  without  a  moment's  hesitation  and  with  tiitj 
utmost  boldness.  Why  should  he  fear  ?  He  had  never  come  is 
contact  with  man  before  probably.  When  he  was  about  fifteen 
yards  off  the  tent  I  laid  down  my  camera  and  shot  him  through 
the  neck.  He  reared  up  on  his  hind  legs,  probably  owing  to  the 
shock  caused  by  my  bullet,  and  Armiiage  tired  at  liim  in  ih^i  po- 
sition but  missed  him,  and  he  then  made  a  rush  towards  a  groj: 
of  four  dogs  which  were  tied  up  to  an  ice-axe  driven  into  the 
snow,  but  a  second  shot  from  Armitage  in  the  shoulder  inductii 
him  to  change  his  plans  and  rolled  him  over.  He,  however,  g 
up  again,  like  the  cat  with  nine  lives,  and  made  off  at  a  grea: 
pace ;  but  another  shot  from  me  behind  the  shoulder  at  abod 
sixty  yards  knocked  him  out  entirely.  He  was  a  fine  he-bear, 
and  I  noticed  that  there  were  indications  about  him  that  it  is  tie 
rutting  season,  which  may  account  for  his  boldness  and  absence 
of  all  caution.    He  was  in  rather  poor  condition,  and  had  onlr 
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some  paper,  picked  up  near  our  camp,  and  some  blood  in  his 
stomach.  We  gave  the  dogs  a  hwgv  feed,  and  1  intend  to  take  a 
quantity  of  meat  on  with  us  and  to  make  a  cache  of  sixty 
pounds  of  tinned  beef  on  Uavid  Wilton  Island  to  the  south  of  us. 

There  is  every  appearance  this  evening  oi  open  water  in  the 
E.N.E.  and  S.S.E,  from  here;  a  heavy  laden  watery-looking  sky 
overhangs  those  points,  but  water  skies  are  often  deceptive.  I, 
however,  feel  sure  there  is  open  water  in  Austria  Sound  to  the 
north  of  McCIintock  Island. 

A^il  ist,  Wednesday, day  opened  bright  and  clear,  and 
after  having  breakfast  I  took  several  negatives  and  a  round  of 
bearings,  and  made  sketches  from  the  top  of  a  flat  berg  (photo- 
graphed) near  our  camp.  After  digging  out  the  sledges,  some 
of  which  had  entirely  disappeared  from  sight  in  the  drift,  we 
packed  up,  and  started  for  the  eastern  side  of  the  rocky  table- 
topped  David  Wilton  Island,  about  five  miles  off,  and  Cape  Ballin 
Temple,  a  little  to  the  east  of  it,  upon  Bromwich  Island,  being 
very  glad  to  leave  our  late  uncomfortable  quarters.  This  we 
reached,  after  about  two  hours'  travelling  over  fine  level  ice 
(S.  7°  W.  true),  and  stopped  for  lunch  near  its  southeast  side. 
Here  I  made  a  cache  of  the  sixty  pounds  of  tinned  mutton, 
which  will  be  useful  next  spring  perhaps,  covering  the  tins  care- 
fully with  large  stones. 

The  cache  is  towards  tlic  southeast  extreme  of  the  island,  im- 
mediatel  v  below  some  low  rocks  whi(  h  jut  out  of  the  talus  oi  the 
clifTs  and  seventy  yards  from  the  floe  edp:e. 

"We  placetl  some  large  stones  \\\>r^n  a  bowlder  above  the  cache 
to  attract  attention.  We  then  started  oft"  S.  60^  E.  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  to  get  into  the  centre  of  Vesey  Hamilton  Chan- 
nel, named  by  me  after  the  Arctic  explorer,  Admiral  Sir  Vesey 
Hamilton,  to  enable  us  to  see  both  sides  of  it,  as  it  was  now  misty. 
At  7.30  P.M.  we  camped  on  the  lee  side  of  some  low,  flat  bergs 
west  of  the  conical  rock. 

An  ivory-guU  put  in  an  appearance  at  the  skeleton  of  the  bear 
just  before  we  left  camp,  but  did  not  stay  more  than  half  a 
minute. 

Courses :  S.  7**  W.,  5  miles ;  S.  60**  }  mile ;  S.  12^  E.,  3^  miles. 
Total,  9}  miles. 

We  were  pushing  down  the  fjord,  the  dog-team  being  ahead, 
when  flames  surprised  our  eyes  and  the  scent  of  burning  reached 
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our  noses.  What  could  it  be  amid  these  icy  wastes.  The  mys- 
tery was  soon  explained — we  had  a  conflagration  upon  the  second 
dog-sledge.  Blomkvist,  in  knocking  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe, 
somehow  or  other  managed  to  set  fire  to  the  ration-bag  and  a 
gun-case  with  the  government  rifle  inside — which,  fortunately, 
did  not  proceed  to  distribute  bullets  around — burning  large  holes 
in  each.  The  fire  spread  so  quickly  that  it  burned  the  horizon- 
tal bar  of  the  sledge.    It  was  but  a  momentary  excitement  ;  but 


 J 

IN  V£SEY  HAMILTON  CHANNEL 

it  came  as  a  blessing,  for  it  gave  us  food  for  conversation  for 
hours  afterwards  and  jokes  at  Blomkvist's  expense. 

April  2(i,  Thursday. — Started  in  a  dense  mist  with  overcast 
sky,  and  soon  after  leaving  camp  it  began  to  snow.  We  pushed 
on  down  the  narrow  fjord,  finding  great  difficulty  in  seeing  a  way. 
as  owing  to  the  fog  the  land  seemed  to  surround  us,  and  no  out- 
let was  visible.  I  had  much  trouble  in  keeping  the  pony's  snow- 
shoes  on,  as  the  canvas  has  got  very  hard  and  stiff  and  chafes 
her  feet  just  above  the  hoofs.  I  must  improve  upon  them  for 
next  year. 

We  stopped  for  lunch  under  the  lee  of  a  berg,  having  gone 
four  miles.  We  always  dislike  stopping  for  lunch,  as  we  get  very 
cold  in  the  process.    Imagine  sitting  on  a  sledge,  six  inches  from 
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the  ice.  in  thickly  fallinj^  and  driving?  snow,  with  ahijjjli  and  biiLer 
wind  blowinff,  trying  to  cook  ont 's  food.  Every  now  and  then  we 
would  get  up  and  stamp  about  to  restore  the  circulation  to  freezing 
feet,  or  to  swing  one's  arms  across  our  chests  to  induce  warmth 
to  our  bodies  and  frost-bitten  fingers.   We  did  not  linger  longer 
than  was  necessary  over  it,  and  were  always  glad  to  move  on 
again  and  return  to  our  tugging  and  hauling  at  the  sledges,  tired 
though  we  might  be.   It  was  still  snowing  heavily,  with  a  fresh 
southerly  breeze,  and  was  very  misty  and  overcast.   The  land 
appeared  to  shut  us  in  ahead,  but  the  light  was  such  that  we 
could  see  nothing  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  to  be  sure  of  it.  We 
pushed  on,  and  presently  an  exit  opened  out  in  front  of  us.  After 
going  about  two  miles  we  were  abreast  of  a  bold,  high,  basaltic, 
rocky  headland,  which  I  named  Cape  Taylor,  after  General  Sir 
Richard  Taylor.  We  passed  a  low  berg,  evidently  aground,  and 
surrounded  by  water  and  thin  ice.    In  the  water  a  number  of 
dovekies  were  swimming.    Shortly  afterwards  we  passed  two 
more  bergs,  also  doubtless  aground,  and  surrounded  by  water  in 
which  were  dovekies.    I  also  noticed  a  walrus  hole,  by  the  side 
of  which  a  walrus  had  recently  been  lying,  to  judge  by  the  fresh 
dirt  on  the  edge  of  it.    The  floe  now  became  very  thin  and  wet, 
nothing  but  recent  bay  ice,  in  fact.    Considering  the  unsafe  ap- 
pearance of  the  water  beneath  the  snow,  the  dense  mist  which 
prevented  our  seeing  ahead,  and  the  very  evident  indications  of 
open  water  being  at  hand,  I  changed  our  course  from  E.S.E.  tow- 
ards Brady  Island,  and  struck  out  for  Cape  Taylor  to  the  west- 
ward.  This  we  reached  after  great  trouble  and  hard  work,  for 
the  floe  as  we  advanced  became  very  rotten,  and  we  waded  about 
in  slush  up  to  our  knees,  being  obliged  to  take  our  snow-shoes 
and  ski  off  to  help  the  dogs.   They  were  frightened  out  of  their 
lives,  and  instead  of  attempting  to  pull,  they  all  clambered  upon 
the  top  of  the  leading  sledge  and  howled  dejectedly,  evidently 
thinking  they  would  be  drowned.  They  could  only  be  got  off  the 
sledge  with  great  trouble.   After  much  bother  I  got  "  Brownie," 
who  behaved  very  well,  and  my  sledges  to  the  shore,  and,  leaving 
her  there,  returned  to  help  Armitage  and  Blomkvist  with  the 
dogs  and  their  four  sledges,  which  we  had  to  haul  singly  to  shore, 
as  they  dragged  terribly  heavy  in  the  boggy  slush,  and  the  dogs 
were  too  much  scared  to  do  any  steady  pulling. 

We  eveiiLuaily  camped  about  ii  p.m.  on  the  shore  at  the  south- 
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east  point  of  the  headland,  and  were  very  pflad  to  be  on  icrra  fir  ma. 
I  noticed  a  small  glacier  coming  over  the  face  of  one  of  the  basal- 
tic rocks  on  the  western  side  of  Vesey  Hamilton  Channel,  running 
down  the  talus  to  within  three  hundred  feet  of  the  bottom,  and 
there  ending  in  an  abrupt  perpendicular  face  about  twenty  feet 
high.  A  number  of  small  bergs  had  broken  off  the  glacier-face, 
and  had  rolled  down  the  talus  and  were  lying  at  the  foot  of  it. 

I  saw  a  moUymoke  "  near  our  camp  of  this  morning.  All  of 
the  rocks  in  this  neighborhood  are  similar  in  character  to  Cape 
Flora. 

Courses :  S.  5^  W.,  7  miles ;  N.  So""  W.,  i  mile.   Total,  S  miles. 

April  jd^  Friday. — ^Turning  out  at  5  A.M.,  the  mist  partly  lifted 
to  the  eastward,  showing  open  water  reaching  entirely  across  the 
sound,  and  quite  cutting  off  any  advance  in  that  direction,  which 
I  had  intended  to  take.  The  temperature  has  risen  to  +22^and 
it  is  snowing,  overcast,  and  very  misty.  After  breakfast  I  wrote 
the  following  record,  which  I  jjlaced  in  an  empty  spirit-tin,  to- 
gether with  a  jack,  and  buried  il  in  a  cairn  ina.dij  of  stones  upon 
the  top  of  a  large  bowlder,  near  the  southeast  point  ut  the  cape 
and  about  thirty  yards  from  the  shore.  The  talus  at  this  point 
runs  nearly  to  the  water's  edge,  and  there  is  very  little  of  the 
usual  plateau  or  raised  beach.  More  to  the  westward  the  rocks 
recede  farther  back. 

**  The  Jackson-Harmsworth  Polar  Expedition, 

**w#/n/3»  1896. 

"  Three  members  of  the  above  expedition  reached  this  spot  at  9  p.m.  of 
April  2.  1896,  being  prevented  from  proceeding  farther  in  a  southerly  di- 

rertion  by  rotten  ice  anr!  open  water  in  the  straits  to  the  eastward.  We 
inteiul  lo  cndc;i\'or  to  cross  the  sound  to  the  ^vrstward,  or.  finding  the  ice 
too  rotten,  to  retrace  our  steps  into  Markham  Sound,  and  to  return  toCape 
Flora  by  our  route  of  last  spring. 

"  A.  B.  Armitage. 

K.  Bl.OMKVfST. 
"  FkEDEKR  K  (i.  J  K.SON, 

"Commanding  the  Expedition." 

We  started  along  the  slope  of  the  shore  skirting  the  cape,  care- 
fully  keeping  off  the  floe  until  we  came  to  the  face  of  a  very- 
rough  glacier,  having  a  very  crevassed,  hummocky,  and  uneven 

surface,  and  near  the  face  of  it,  hardly  detached  from  the  glacier, 
were  a  number  of  mure  or  less  bruken-up  bergs,  which  evidently 
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had  not  sufficient  water  to  launch  ihtni  and  enable  thcni  lo  get 
away,  but  had  been  j(  stl 'd  along  in  front  of  the  ice  behind.  Some 
were  quite  black  from  having  been  turned  over  and  over  in  the 
mud.  At  this  point  we  were  obliged  again  to  take  to  the  floe  to 
proceed  farther,  and  t(^  our  great  relief  we  found  it  here  fairly 
sound,  although  deep  witli  soft  snow.  It  has  been  snowing  all 
day  (like  that  of  an  English  snow-storm,  in  heavy,  large  flakes), 
and  the  thermometer  at  noon  rose  to  +  2^°y  with  dense  mist, 
overcast  sky,  and  a  southeast  wind  blowing.  We  stopped  fo^ 
lunch  off  a  berg  near  the  western  extremity  of  the  glacier,  where 
I  photographed  our  caravan.  We  had  come  three  miles  (direct) 
N.  70''  W.  We  then  pushed  on,  and  rounded  the  long  tongue  of 
land  in  front  of  the  bold  rock  (700  feet  high)  at  the  southwestern 
extreme  of  Fridtjof  Nansen  *  Island,  and  camped  on  the  snow- 
slope  on  the  western  side. 
Course :  N.  70**  W.  (true),  7  miles.  Total,  7  miles. 
The  incline  of  the  rough  glacier  is  small,  not  more  than  from 
six  to  eight  degrees,  and  the  country  behind  is  about  nine  hun- 
dred or  a  thousand  feet  high.  The  two  high  headlands  to  the 
east  (800  feet  high)  and  one  1,^00  feet  high  send  down  the  ice 
from  their  caps  and  form  the  glacier.  I  think  it  would  have 
been  nearly  imjxjssible  to  take  a  sledi^e  across  it,  owing  to  its 
l)roken-up  character.  One  berg  lying  just  otV  the  face  of  the 
glacier  had  evidently  been  rolled  over  and  over  in  front  of  the 
advancing  ice,  and  was  as  black  as  an  ink-bottle  from  the  crown 
to  the  base. 

T  am  doubtful  if  lliis  ^)Iateau  is  a  raised  beach,  as  the  stones  on 
the  surface  showing  above  tlie  snow  are  pointed  and  angular,  and 
exhibit  no  signs  of  water-wear.  1  could  hnd  no  drift-wood,  but 
the  spot  is  not  a  likely  one  for  it.  The  height  is  about  eighty 
feet.  It  may,  however,  be  a  raised  beach,  but  covered  with  angu- 
lar ih'bris  from  the  rocks  above.  Snow  rendered  an  examination 
difficult. 

April  4ih^  Saturday, — As  soon  as  I  turned  out,  the  weather 
being  fairly  clear  except  to  the  eastward  towards  the  rotten  floes 
and  the  open  water,  I  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  plateau  and  took 
bearings  and  sketches.  We  then  packed  up  and  proceeded  across 
the  Robert  Peel  Sound  towards  the  round  of  the  glacier  to  the 

*  Afterwards  named  by  me  after  Dr.  Nansen. 
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north  of  Guy's  Head,  which  I  named  after  Guy's  Hospital  out  of 
compliment  to  our  doctor,  who  studied  there,  where  we  took  an 
observation  for  latitude  and  lonj^itude  last  spring.  In  common 
with  all  the  other  ice  we  have  met  with,  the  sound  has  cleared 
out  since  last  spring,  and  now  the  ice  in  it  is  quite  level,  instead 
of  very  hummocky,  as  then.  We  camped  for  lunch  close  to  the 
old  columnar  rock,  Guy's  Head,  near  the  site  of  our  camp  of 
May  7th  last  spring.  I  again  took  bearings.  The  weather  has  been 
very  misty  and  overcast,  occasionally  snowing,  and  the  very  high 
temperatures  make  the  snow  bad  going.  After  lunch  we  kept  on 
the  same  course,  as  I  wish  to  accurately  define  the  southwestern 
side  of  the  island — ^it  was  misty  when  we  passed  up  about  three 
weeks  ago.  I  also  wish  to  map  exactly  and  to  complete  the  land 
extending  northward  from  Leigh  Smith's  Peterhead.  We  stopped 
at  6.50  P.M.,  having  proceeded  eleven  miles  from  the  morning 
camp.  I  stopped  on  two  occasions  after  lunch  to  take  bearings 
and  sketches  when  the  mist  lifted  a  little,  and  also  did  so  on 
stopping  to  camp  for  the  night. 

A  flock  of  looms  were  seen  flying  westward  this  afternoon. 
The  snow  on  the  floe  has  been  very  deep  and  soft.  There  has 
been  a  heavy  snowfall  here  since  we  passed  across  it  in  the  mitl- 
dle  of  March,  and  apparently  very  little  wind.  There  is  evidently 
open  water  in  De  Bruyne  Sound  near  the  first  depot  we  made  on 
Hooker  Island  last  March  year.  We  could  see  a  water  sky  at  the 
southeast  end  of  Smithson  Channel.* 

Course  :  N.  69^°  W.  (true).    Total,  11  miles. 

April  §th^  Sun  (lay. — We  woke  up  this  morninji^  to  find  that  we 
were  camped  within  half  a  mile  of  open  water.  The  northern 
water  has  apparently  extended  south  since  we  passed  north  in 
March,  or  else  owing  to  the  thick  weather  we  went  close  to  it 
without  seeing  it.  I  am  now  going  to  march  a  bit  south  of  west 
to  avoid  it.  This  ^  a  country  for  open  water,  it  meets  one  at 
every  step.  A  dense  mist  came  up  just  before  we  left  camp 
which  prevented  our  seeing  more  than  fifty  yards  around.  We 
stopped  for  some  food  after  going  eight  miles  a  little  south  of 
west,  when  the  land  to  the  east  of  us  showed  out  through  the 
mist  and  I  took  bearings. 

*  Named  by  me  after  Mr.  G.  E.  T.  Smiths(Hi,  Secretary  of  the  Tyneside 
Geographical  Society. 
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Then  proceeded  S.S.W.  (true)  four  miles  and  camped,  and  I 
took  bearings  and  sketched  in  the  coast -line  to  the  east.  No 
land  can  yet  be  seen  to  the  west  of  tis  or  anywhere  in  that  di- 
rection. 

Courses :  W.  (true),  8  miles.  S.  83**  W.  (true),  4  miles.  Total, 
12  miles  (geographical). 

April  6tli,  Monday. — On  turning  out  only  land  to  the  eastward 
and  the  land  to  the  northwest  could  be  seen,  and  alscT a  small 
island  (probably  EaL  ii)  bearing  197  (magnetic).  Later  on  the 
mist  bttcd,  showing  ati  aj/parently  entirely  glaciated  land  (nu 
rucks  visible)  to  the  westward.  We  have  now  a  better  tempera- 
ture, the  thermometer  being  4-5°,  and  towards  night  2"  below 
zero.    I  took  bearings  and  made  sketches. 

April  6th  (3  h.m.). — After  leaving  our  camp  we  proceeded  two 
miles  X.  82^  W.  (true),  and  T  took  one  scries  of  bearings,  and 
then  S.  85°  W..  three  and  a  halt  miles  till  lunch,  when  we  stopped 
and  took  bearings,  astronomical  double  altitude  observations  for 
latitude,  longitude,  and  variation,  and  then  proceeded  S.  85"  W., 
till  we  camped  for  the  night. 

We  passed  through  very  deep  snow,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
distance  over  very  hummocky  ice ;  I,  however,  have  seen  no  old 
floes  since  we  left  Cape  Flora,  only  ragged  detached  pieces  of 
ice  frozen  into  last  winter's  ice.  This  shows  that  there  was  nav- 
igable water  at  the  end  of  last  summer  throughout  the  whole  of 
our  course. 

I  shall  certainly  take  the  Windward  north,  when  she  comes  up 
this  summer.  Sledging  over  a  navigable  sea  is  absurd.  The  mist 
lifted  about  10  a.m.  this  morning,  showing  the  land  clearly  at  all 
points  except  to  the  westward  and  southwest,  and  lifted  in  these 

directions  at  intervals,  showing  the  land  indistinctly.    The  sky 

cleared  and  the  sun  shone  bri<Thtly  till  about  4  p.m.,  when  it  be- 
j^an  to  cloud  over  from  the  suu lIjw ard.  I  took  angles  at  three 
positions,  and  at  3  p.m.  {2  p.m.  would  have  been  a  better  time) 
Armitage  and  I  tuok  aslionomical  observations  for  doul)le  alti- 
tude with  .sextant  and  ire  li«»rizon  fur  the  latitude,  longitude,  and 
variation.  Two  hours  after  noon  is  supposed  t<»  ])e  the  limit  in 
these  latitudes  for  nl)servations  by  double  altitudes.  The  sun  is 
j)Utting  a  glaze  on  the  snow,  but  is  weakening  the  crust,  which 
lets  us  through  with  a  jerk  at  every  step.  I  took  three  photo- 
graphic  negatives  of  our  lunch  and  observation  camp. 
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On  stopping  at  9.15  p.m.  to  camp,  a  moderate  southerly  wind 
was  blowing  and  the  sky  was  fast  clouding  over  with  dense  mist. 
The  wind  rapidly  increased  to  a  moderate  gale  from  southeast  at 
to  P.M.,  with  a  quickly  falling  barometer,  and  the  weather  gener- 
ally looks  very  ugly  again. 

Courses :  N.  82*  W.,  2  miles.  S.  85**  W.,  %\  miles.  Total,  loi 
miles  (geographical). 

April  -jtli^  Tuesday. — ^This  morning  it  is  blowing  a  strong  gale 
from  B.S.B.,  with  fiercely  driving  and  falling  snow,  and  the  at- 
mosphere is  so  dense  that  one  cannot  see  twenty  yards  in  any 
direction  ;  consequently  we  have  to  remain  camped,  few  thinp*; 
being  so  irksome  and  generally  disagreeable.  Snow  drives  in 
all  over  the  interior  of  the  tent,  our  furs  and  gear  generally  art* 
in  a  very  moist  state,  and  the  condition  of  things  anything  but 
pleasant.  We  can't  stand  up  to  stretch  ourselves,  and  even  when 
lying  down  the  three  of  us  do  not  have  much  spare  room.  We 
sjx  nt  the  day  sniokin;.^-  and  reading  a  two-year-old  newspaper, 
even  the  advertisements  receiving  close  attention.  We  almost 
know  sonu-  of  them  by  heart.  The  gale  continued  throughout 
the  day  with  unabated  violence,  although  once  or  twice  it  lulled 
for  a  few  minutes,  which  gave  rise  to  hopes  that  we  were  getting' 
towards  the  tail  end  of  it.  The  atmosphere  is  as  thick  as  a  hedge, 
with  falling  and  driving  snow  and  dense  mist.  I  hope  the  vio- 
lence of  the  wind  will  not  break  the  ice  up,  and  send  us  adrift. 

April  Sth^  Wednesday, — The  gale  continued  throughout  the 
night,  but  lulled  about  noon  to  a  strong  wind,  with  thick  mi»t 
and  snow,  and  the  weather  looks  very  promising  of  further  fa- 
vors to  come.  Our  sledges  are  buried  out  of  sight,  and  deep  drifts 
have  formed  around  and  half  buried  the  tent.  I  removed  the 
exposed  negatives  from  my  hand  and  half-plate  cameras,  num- 
bered the  films,  and  filled  the  hand-cameras  and  dark>slides  with 
fresh  ones.  Armitage  worked  ottt  the  observations  taken  for 
position  on  the  6th,  and  we  all  growled  at  the  weather ! 

The  gale  has  woke  up  as  fiercely  as  ever,  and  dense  mist,  with 
driving  and  falling  snow,  is  the  order  of  the  day, 

I  had  an  attack  "f  nii-i  anie  during  the  ni^ht  and  turned  out 
with  a  bad  headaclie  in  the  morning.  lUomkvist  complains  ot 
pains  in  his  back—doubtless  from  sitting  so  long  in  the  cramped 
|)osition  in  the  tent.  We  laugh  at  our  aches  and  pains,  hut  wish 
we  had  here  some  of  the  arm-chair  geographers  from  home.  Vcn 
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we  wish  we  had  them  here,  to  enable  them  to  enjoy  themselves, 
and  to  give  them  the  opportunity  of  gaining  some  experience  of 
the  difference  between  real  and  imaginary  exploration  in  un- 
known and  inhospitable  regions. 

April  gth^  Thursday. — ^There  is  some  improvement  in  the 
weather  this  morning,  but  it  looks  anything  but  promising.  We 
are  very  anxious  to  move  on,  for  a  more  uncomfortable  camp  it 
is  dillicult  to  imaginL*.  E vcrylhini;-  inside  the  tciU  is  reeking 
with  wet,  and  our  furs  are  rotting  fast  and  giving  forth  most 
unpleasant  odors,  owing  to  the  prevailing  high  temperature,  as 
there  are  only  a  few  degrees  ut  frost,  and  all  uur  clothes  are 
damp  and  feel  sii(  ky.  Armitage  is  complaining  of  lumbago, 
and  Blunikvist  of  erainp,  I'm  sure  I  don't  wonder  at  it.  The 
snow  is  cut  into  ridi^es,  htit  is  little  hardened.  The  wind  alter- 
nately freshens  u{)  lo  a  moderate  t;ale,  and  then  slackens  to  a 
fresh  wind.  Snow  is  falling  and  driving  into  the  tent.  We  set 
to  work  to  dig  out  the  sledges  .so  as  to  be  ready  to  start;  they 
were  buried  three  feet  down  in  some  cases. 

Some  little  improvement  occurring  at  6.20  p.m.,  having  had 
more  than  enough  of  our  camp,  we  set  out  in  a  strong  wind  and 
driving  snow,  and  after  proceeding  two  and  a  half  miles  S.  82^ 
W.  (true)  we  got  among  very  hummocky,  broken-up  ice,  with 
numerous  traps ;  the  pitfalls  were  so  many  and  frequent  that  I 
feared  for  the  pony's  legs.  To  get  clear  of  this  stuff  I  altered 
the  course  to  south  (true),  and  after  going  another  three  and  a 
half  miles  we  camped  at  midnight. 

The  snow  has  been  exceedingly  deep  and  soft,  the  sledges  drag 
very  heavily,  and  the  temperature  of  +  28°  makes  it  of  the  char- 
acter and  consistence  of  moist  sugar.  At  noon  to-day  the  snow 
was  melting  on  all  such  articles  as  absorb  heat.  "Carlo**  and 
**Bear"  have  been  entirely  on  the  sick-list  during  the  march 
to-day.  The  former  I  tied  upon  a  sledge  and  covered  him  up,  as 
he  cannot  even  walk.  He  has  done  very  well,  |)oor  old  chap, 
and  is  very  game.  "Bear"  is  not  cpiite  so  bad,  but  walks  by  the 
side  ot  the  sledges.  I  took  bearings  of  Eaton  Island  and  the 
Rubini  Rock  on  arriving  at  camp  to  lix  our  position.  No  other 
land  can  be  seen. 

Courses:  S.  82^  W.,  2^  miles.  S.  (true),  3^  miles.  Total,  6 
miles. 

April  lolhy  Eriday, — Blowing  a  moderate  gale  from  S.S.E.,  with 
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falling  and  driving  snow,  becoming  southeast  later  on,  and  the 
weather  looks  as  nasty  as  ever. 

We,  however,  packed  up  and  started,  carrying  poor  ** Carlo" 
on  the  sledge,  as  he  seems  no  better,  and  leading  Bear,"  who 
looks  most  dejected. 

We  struck  S.  31''  W.  through  hummocky  ice  towards  indistinct 
land  seen  early  this  morning.  I  am  very  anxious  to  accurately 
define  the  land  running  north  from  Leigh  Smith's  Peterhead, 
but  the  badness  of  the  weather  has  prevented  our  getting  a  fair 
sight  of  it  once.  After  going  on  this  course  for  four  miles,  wan- 
dering about  very  much  owing  to  the  rough  ice,  we  again  came 
upon  the  broken-up,  trappy  ice,  and  to  avoid  it  I  struck  about 
S.  20^^  W,,  and  went  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  falling  snow  had 
so  increased  in  density,  together  with  the  thick  mist  and  the 
already  fallen  snow  driven  by  the  wind,  that  it  became  very 
difficult  to  see  the  snow  beneath  one's  feet,  and  Blonikvist  and 
the  leading  dog-slctlges  toppled  over  the  edge  of  a  sharp  drop 
several  feet  in  tlepth,  which  hati  been  cut  by  the  wind  round  the 
edge  t)f  a  large  hummock,  bi  turi  he  saw  it,  and  they  arrived  \\\ 
the  bottom  in  a  very  mixcd-iip  ondition — sledges,  dogs,  anu 
man  in  a  confused  heap,  from  wlnCh  proceeded  howls  and  un- 
parliamentary Knglish.  This  and  similar  little  accidents  induced 
me  to  give  the  word  to  camp  at  7  I'..m.,  as  I  feared  that  we  shoiild 
get  a  sledge  or  two  smashed  in  this  worse  than  semi-darkness. 
Clothes  and  pockets  are  full  of  wet,  clinging  snow,  and  every- 
thing is  moist.  (Temperature,  28°,  falling  to  +20"".)  Poor  "Car- 
lo" died  during  the  afternoon.  Doubtless,  as  he  "gave  up  his 
life  in  tfic  cause  of  science,"  he  is  more  than ^tished,  and  sci- 
ence will  feel  very  grateful  to  him.  On  examination,  his  Iung$ 
showed  traces  of  inflammation.  Probably  this  delightful  weather 
brought  it  on. 

Courses:  S.  31**  W.,  4  miles.  S.  20**  W.,  li  miles.  Total,  si 
miles. 

April  iilh^  Saturday, — Snow  falling  and  driving  this  morning, 
with  moderate  southeast,  west,  and  west-southwest  winds.  It 
was  snowing  heavily  when  moving  camp,  with  thick  mist,  but 
cleared  up  a  bit  as  the  day  went  on.  We  proceeded  S.  (true)  for 
four  miles  and  then  sto{)ped  for  food.  The  mist  was  very  dense 
at  Hrst.  and  the  snow  throui^hout  very  deep  and  soft  ;  but  about 
3  I'.M.  it  cleared  sumevvhal,       ini;  me  indistinct  outlines  yf  the 
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land  to  the  westward,  and  was  fairly  clear  to  the  east.  Peter- 
head is  rather  a  mystery  to  us.  No  sign  of  a  headland  is  to  be 
seen,  or  even  land  at  all  in  the  position  assigned  to  it  on  Mr. 
Leigh  Smith's  map,  and  it  must  be  farther  west.  He  evidently 
came  up  here  in  very  misty  weather,  or  he  must  have  seen  the 
land  east  of  here,  which  is  very  distinct  and  bold,  especially  the 
Rubini  Rock.  All  the  land  to  the  west  is  low  and  undulating 
near  the  coast,  and  doubtless  the  glacier  projects  some  distance 
beyond  the  land.  However,  the  conditions  of  the  last  week  have 
been  very  bad  for  seeing  coast-lines  distinctly. 

The  lights  varying  very  much  have  rendered  any  attempt  at 
judging  (lisLances  of  land  very  difficult,  the  same  hmd  lookingf 
rtve  miles  distant  at  one  moment  and  five  minutes  later  looking 
twenty. 

On  viewing  Cami)  Point  on  the  mist  lifting  for  a  few  moments, 
bearing  S.  W.,  we  made  for  it,  and  later  on  kept  three  points 
farther  west  to  clear  it.  Wc  camped  at  8  p.m.  and  then  a{)j)ar- 
ently  Camp  Point  bore  from  us,  about  seven  miles  distant, 
S.  8°  W. 

Courses  :  S.,  5  J  miles.  S.  7°  W.,  miles.  S.  10°  W.,  2  miles. 
Total,  10  miles. 

A^t/  I2tky  Sunday, — Very  misty,  snowing,  and  a  moderate  gale 
blowing  from  southeast.  Armitage  is  complaining  of  rheumatic 
pains  in  the  back,  and  Biomkvist  had  toothache  during  the  night ; 
not  surprising  after  the  time  they  have  had.  In  spite  of  the  vile 
weather  I  determined  to  push  on  instead  of  camping.  Started 
off  S.  22°  W.,  and  went  four  miles  and  then  stopped  for  food. 
It  was  snowing  very  heavily  and  driving  before  the  gale,  which 
was  now  from  the  east,  and  during  the  hour  and  a  quarter  we 
halted  the  sledges  became  nearly  drifted  under.  We  then  went 
on  for  another  mile  and  a  half  on  the  same  course,  when  the  mist 
and  snow  cleared  slightly,  showing  Camp  Point  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  to  the  east  of  us.  We  then  struck  southwest  for  the  west 
point  of  Cape  Flora.  The  weather  continued  bad,  and  the  gale 
and  snow  continued.  To  cut  short  the  discomfort  of  such 
weather  I  determined  to  make  a  forced  march  to  the  hut.  al- 
though we  were  fifteen  geograpiiical  miles  away  from  the  settle- 
ment. At  10  P.M.  we  stoj)pe(l  for  three  hours,  put  u])  the  tent, 
and  gave  all  the  anifnrtls  a  t\  iul  and  rest,  and  had  some  natnieal 
porridge  ourselves.    The  wind  had  now  dropped  to  a  moderate 
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breeze  and  had  changed  to  northeast,  and  gradually  increased  in 
force  to  a  fresh  gale.  We  reached  our  hut  at  4  p.m.  on  the  13th, 
having  travelled  twenty-one  miles.  We  had  used  snow-shoes 
continually  for  the  last  fortnight  owing  to  the  deep  snow,  and 
the  pony  has  also  been  similarly  equipped  with  some  we  had 
made  for  her.  She  certainly  could  not  have  got  along  at  all 
without  them.  Round  the  west  point  of  Cape  Flora  we  found 
the  ice  swept  clean  of  snow  by  the  gale  then  blowing.  We 
hauled  the  sledges  up  the  flag-staff  slope  on  to  the  pond  near  the 
hut.  Our  shouting  to  the  dogs  aroused  the  sleepers  within,  and 
they  turned  out  and  gave  us  a  hand»  which  we  were  glad  of, 
being  cold,  tired,  and  hungry.  All  were  well  and  everything:  had 
progressed  satisfactorily  in  our  absence. 

Courses:  S.  22"  W.,  5^  miles.  S.  45°  W.,  12^  miles.  K  .  3 
miles.    Total,  21  miles. 
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AT  CAPE  FLORA 

April  /?.  i8g6,  Monday. — Wc  got  back  tn  our  littie  settlement 
at  four  o'clock  this  morning,  having  made  a  forced  march  from 
De  Briiyne  Sound,  about  six  to  seven  jj^eoi^raphical  miles  on  the 
northern  side  of  Camp  Point,  travelling  all  day  and  night  on 
snow-shoes,  with  a  gale  of  wind  blowing  and  dense  snow  falling 
and  driving.   Altogether  it  was  a  most  unpleasant  march.  Our 
journey  has  been  a  most  disappointing  one  so  far  as  getting 
north  is  concerned,  especially  as  we  all  three  felt  quite  certain, 
after  we  had  got  along  so  well  during  the  first  week,  and  the 
animals  were  improving  in  their  going,  of  beating  the  record  of 
the  ''Farthest  North,"*  if  we  only  had  sound  ice  to  travel  upon. 
We  have,  however,  been  able  to  do  some  useful  geographical 
work,  having  determined  the  extent  of  Northwest  Franz- Josef 
Land,  mapped  in  the  western  coast  of  the  British  Channel, 
and  traced  new  coast-lines.  We  have  corrected  and  verified  my 
map  made  last  year,  and  have  made  a  depot  in  a  position  which 
will  be  useful  next  spring,  when  I  mean  to  try  and  push  north 
via  Rawlinson  Sound,  as  I  am  convinced  that  the  route  I  have 
now  attempted  two  years  is  impracticable  on  account  of  open 
water  in  the  British  Channel  and  the  Queen  Victoria  Sea. 

From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  ice  up  north  this  year,  I  fed 
more  than  ever  that  we  were  lucky  to  be  able  to  get  off  it  in 
time  last  year,  I  quiie  believe  that  open  water  does  not  occur 
throui^h  any  chance  of  circumstances,  but  that  conditions  (stronij 
currents  and  ^ales)  which  cause  it  are  fairly  constant  year  by 
year,  and  that  where  it  is  met  with  one  year  one  may  reason 
ably  expect  to  find  it  the  next  ;  or.  if  not  actually  ojjen  water, 
bogg^y  lloes,  which  are  closely  approximate  to  it,  and  which  a 

*  Nansen  chose  this  as  the  title  of  his  book  nearly  two  years  later. 
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gale  of  wind  from  a  l  ertain  direction  will  quickly  convert  into 
f^pcn  water.    It  is  a  ^reat  pity  that  tlie  route  I  have  tried  is  a 
failure,  as  it  led  directly  north,  whereas  the  one  by  Rawlmson 
Sound  trends  a  long  way  eastward.    Rawlinson  Sound  is,  how- 
ever, so  far  as  I  can  see  at  present,  the  only  way  north  now  from 
Franz- Josef  Land.*  This  part  of  the  world  is  a  difficult  one  to 
travel  in  on  account  of  the  liability  of  being  rut  off  by  open  water, 
and  its  climate  bad,  even  for  the  Arctic,   Who  could  have  fore- 
told this  expanse  of  water  would  confront  us,  or  that  Franz-Josef 
Land  was  not  the  land-mass  of  possibly  continental  dimensions 
depicted  on  the  map  and  so  believed  to  be  by  Arctic  authori- 
ties.  We  have,  at  all  events,  proved  that  it  is  not  a  continent, 
and  that  on  the  western  side  it  goes  nowhere  near  the  pok. 
This  year,  especially,  water  surrounded  us  on  all  sides^  and 
stopped  our  advance  in  three  different  directions.  A  boat  or  > 
canoe  ought  to  be  carried,  but  it  hinders  one's  advance,  so  we 
must  risk  it  without.   I  believe  that  the  ice  Payer  saw  surround-  { 
ing  the  polynia  off  Cape  Fligely  was  more  or  less  broken-up,  dis-  , 
connected  ice,  and  ice  over  which  sledges  could  not  travel.   On  | 
reaching  the  hut  the  doctor  and  the  others  turned  out,  lighted  a 
lire,  gut  us  some  food,  and  the  three  of  us  then  turned  in.  bein^ 
very  glad  to  get  out  of  our  dani{)  clothes,  and  to  feel  warmer  and 
cleaner  than  we  had  done  for  weeks.   Armitage  and  I  had  a 
wash  every  morning  when  sledging,  and  i  always  stripped  to  th'^ 
waist  wlien  so  engaged,  for  I  prefer  to  feel  a  bit  chilly  for  a  tt^v. 
moments  and  know  I  am  clean  afterwards,  even  if  it  onlv  a 
wash  in  a  teacupful  of  water.    1  would  rather  go  w^ithout  my 
dinner  than  without  my  scrub. 
We  were  weighed  during  the  course  of  the  day  by  the  doctor. 

AT  arch  jyA  Af-ril  x-^th  j 

Aniiitagc.    .    .    .    185  lbs.  (=  13  St.  3  lbs.)  171  lbs.       1 2  st.  3  Ibs.i  , 

Blomkvist    .    .    .    192  lbs.  (=  13  st.  10  lbs.)  187  lbs.  (=  13  st.  5  lbs) 

F.  G.  Jackson  .   .   189  lbs.  (=  13  st.  7  lbs.)  181^  lbs. 12  st.  13^  Ibs.^ 

Armitage  lost  a  stone,  Blomkvist  five  pounds,  and  I  seven  and 
a  half  pounds.  Both  Armitage  and  Blomkvist  still  complain  of 
rheumatic  pains. 

♦  Since  writing  this  I  learned  from  Nansen  that  Rawlinson  Sound  does 
not  exist  at  all. 
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It  has  been  blowing  from  a  fresh  to  a  strong  gale,  with  thickly 
driving  snow,  all  day,  and  has  opened  up  a  long  lane  of  water  off 
Cape  Flora.  The  sea  off  here,  with  the  exception  of  occasional 
open  pools,  had  been  closed  for  many  weeks,  and  this  is  the  first 
northerly  wind  of  any  force  and  duration  since  February  19th, 
which  is  a  very  unusual  state  of  things.  Such  a  spring  as  this  in 
this  latitude,  I  should  say,  is  unprecedented.  I  leariKnl  on  gettinj^;^ 
back  that  "Tummy  Rot"  had  been  kilU-ci  by  a  bear  a  few  days 
previously.  He  had  received  one  l)ite  across  the  back.  The  bear 
had  al)slaine(l  from  dining  oft"  him,  apiKirently  not  relishiiii^  dog- 
meat,  although  he  carried  an  empty  stomach,  and  had  gone  off 
on  to  the  Hoe,  where  he  was  shortly  afterwards  shot  by  the  doctor. 
He  had  apparently  caught  the  dog  on  the  stable-roof,  which,  in 
conse(iuence  of  drifted  snow,  is  nearly  level  with  the  surrounding 
snow-covered  ground.  He  had  killed  the  dog,  as  far  as  could  be 
seen,  from  sheer  miscliief  or  savagery. 

April  i4tk^  Thursday. — I  took  negatives  of  the  sledges,  un- 
loaded them,  and  stowed  the  gear  away  in  No.  r  canvas  hut. 
The  others  were  engaged  in  various  jobs.  The  doctor  went  on' 
getting  the  blubber  off  one  of  the  bear-skins.  Armitage  and  I 
took  a  solar  observation  for  time  after  lunch.  I  had  the  dogs 
fastened  to  the  square  formed  of  spars  outside  the  dog-house,  as 
it  is  more  healthy  for  them  there  now  than  in  the  kennel.  They 
did  very  well  on  their  pound  of  meat  per  day  each  while  sledging. 

April  i^th,  Wednesday, — Snowing,  overcast,  and  misty  all  day, 
with  winds  from  force  2  to  4  from  W.N.W.  and  easterly  till  5  p.m., 
when  it  went  into  the  northeast  and  very  rapidly  woke  up  into  a 
strong  to  full  gale,  with  furious  continuous  gusts,  up  to  force 
1 1,  with  intensely  thick niriving  snow.   Why  it  can  now  blow  hard 
from  a  northerly  direction  with  plenty  of  open  water  up  there, 
whereas  for  two  months  it  has  l)een  unable  to  accomplish  it,  is 
strange.    After  meeting  with  such  an  c.vLcat  of  open  water  up 
north  we  naturally  attributed  the  warm  weather  and  the  preva- 
lence of  southerly  winds  to  its  jircscnce  ;  but  here  is  a  hard  gale 
from  the  northeast  with  all  tlu-  previous  conditions  unciianged. 
The  more  one  sees  of  this  part  of  the  world  less  sure  one  is  about 
anything. 

The  temperature  at  8  p.m.  had  fallen  to  5.5°  below  zero  from 

H-  1 1°  at  noon.   This  fall  of  temperature,  1  afterwards  learned 

from  Nansen,  froze  up  a  portion  of  the  water  which  stopped  us, 
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and  allowed  him  and  Johansen  to  round  Capes  McClintock  and 
Richthofen. 

I  occupied  myself  in  drying  things  brought  back  from  the 
sledge  journey  and  in  washing  some  clothes.  The  doctor  went 
on  with  the  bear  skins  in  No.  2;  Armitage  worked  out  the  ob- 
servations taken  for  "time"  yesterday^ and  in  acrain  working  out 
the  observations  by  double  altitudes  for  position  and  variation 
taken  on  the  journey.  I  went  on  developing  my  quarter-plate 
negatives  taken  then.  All  have  turned  out  well^  and  I  have 
managed  to  hit  oflE  the  exposure  pretty  accurately.  Very  im- 
portant ones,  namely,  the  face  of  a  glacier  close  to  Cape  Rich- 
thofen,  which  I  ascended  to  view  the  open  water  and  to  take 
bearings,  and  show  perpendicular  striations  of  dirt,  have  come 
out  well. 

April  i6tli,  Thursday. — Armitage  again  worked  out  the  obser- 
vations taken  on  April  6th  for  position,  by  reduction  to  the  merid- 
ian, to  check  it  against  the  same  worked  out  by  double  aiLiLuuc% 

Doable  altitude  (Sumner's  method) :  Latitude,  So**  30'  1 576"  N, ;  longi- 
tude. I**  27.06'  zV  E.  of  Cape  Flora. 

By  reduction  to  the  meridian :  Latitude,  So**  29'  56.67"  N. ;  longitude. 
I*  27'  41.55"  E.  of  Cape  Flora. 

Variation,  15**  45'  11"  E. 

Mean:  Latitude.  W  y>ja&  21"  N.;  longitude,  i*  27'  23.91"  E.  of  Cape 

Flora. 

Cape  Flora  (our  hut)  being  considered  as  o*"  00'  00''. 

April  1 8th,  Sat  unlay. — ^The  hut  has  got  into  a  fearfully  dirty 
condition,  and  the  felt  and  cocoanut  matting,  from  smoke  and 
dust  from  the  stove  and  filth  brought  in  upon  boots,  are  coated 
with  dirt.  Being  a  fine  day,  Fisher  and  I  set  to  work  to  clean 
everything  out.  We  pulled  up  the  well- worn  felt  and  matting 
and  beat  them  outside,  and  thoroughly  cleansed  the  floor,  get- 
ting into  every  nook  and  corner  with  soap  and  water  and  plenty 
of  elbow-grease.  Armitage,  helped  by  Child,  took  a  lunar  for 
longitude  about  noon.  In  the  afternoon  I  turned  to  and  cleaned 
my  cabin,  which  had  got  much  smoke  and  dust  begrimed.  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  keep  things  clean  in  the  hut,  what  with  damp, 
smoke,  and  dubL,  but  the  "spring  cleaning"  has  made  some  im- 
provcn^ciit. 

April 20th^  Monday— \  went  through  the  dead-reckoning  of  the 
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spring  sled^injsf  of  1S95  with  Armitage,  checking  that  of  this 
spring  and  bearings  I  took  then.  I  find  that  there  is  iSl°of  local 
deviation  on  the  bearings  I  took  on  the  suiniuii  »jf  Cape  Rieluho- 
fen,  piiUing  the  needle  to  the  westward.  The  rocks  are  all  basal- 
tic apparently,  and  doubtless  contain  maijnetie  oxide  of  iron.  I 
was  fortunately  able  to  check  these  bearings  with  known  posi- 
tions H.Ked  by  our  astronomical  observations,  and  also  owing  to 
the  wonderful  cK^arness  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  27th  of  March, 
and  prol)ably  also  refraction,  was  able  to  see  and  get  a  bearing  of 
JMabel  and  Bell  Islands,  which  are  also  accurately  fixed. 

Child  repaired  the  stovepipe,  which  has  again  burned  through. 
The  doctor  went  on  with  the  bear-skins. 

I  went  up  the  talus  about  6  p.m.  There  is  not  much  open 
water  to  be  seen  off  Cape  Flora  now,  but  all  the  ice  is  in  a  very 
loose  condition,  with  lanes  frozen  over  with  very  young  bay  ice. 

The  sun  is  causing  the  snow  to  evaporate  rapidly,  A  few  looms 
are  now  upon  the  upper  tiers  of  rocks,  but  are  quite  out  of  gun- 
shot, as  none  are  yet  upon  the  lower  ones.  This  is  a  remarkable 
change  in  the  weather  after  what  we  have  had  for  the  two  last 
months,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  it,  as  the  condi- 
tions of  open  water,  north  and  here,  are  still  the  same  so  far  as 
we  know,  unless  a  great  part  of  the  open  water  to  the  north  of  us 
has  been  filled  up  with  drift-ice  quite  recently  or  frozen  over. 
The  recent  northerly  gale  may  have  brought  ice  down  and  filled 
up  what  was  then  open  water.  The  fall  in  temperature  looks 
rather  like  it. 

April  22(i,  W'i  diicsiiay. — Hearing  about  6.30  p.m.  that  an  ivory- 
gull  with  dark  markings,  similar  to  the  young  ones  I  shot  last 
autumn,  was  flying  about  near  No.  2  hut,  I  tor^k  a  shot-gun  and 
succeeded  in  bagging  it  for  a  specimen.  I  should  have  expeeted 
that  the  young  of  last  season  would  by  now  havi-  put  on  their 
adult  plumage,  but  sudi  is  not  the  case.  The  young  "burgics" 
appear  to  ehange  theirs  before  putting  in  an  appearance  in  the 
following  spring,  or  at  all  events  nearly  the  whole  of  the  brown 
has  disappeared;  but  in  the  case  of  this  gull  it  was  still  in  its 
first  season's  plumage. 

April  24th,  /T/V/r?r.— Anything  I  am  not  absolutely  sure  of  I 
am  omitting  entirely  from  the  map  Better  have  nothing  than 
have  it  wrong.  It  is  an  extremely  diihcult  country  to  survey, 
owing  to  the  constant  mists,  refraction,  the  abominable  climate 
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generally,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  basaltic  rocks,  of 
which  the  whole  of  this  country,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  consists, 
are  magnetic,  and  cause  local  deviation  of  the  compass.  For  in- 
stance, on  Cape  Richthofen  the  needle  was  affected  to  the  extent 
of  deviation  to  the  left.  There  is  nothing  visible  in  these 
basaltic  rocks  to  indicate  whether  they  have  the  magnetic  oxide 
of  iron  in  them  or  not,  and,  as  a  rule,  it  is  only  by  checking  the 
bearings  upon  a  position  fixed  by  astronomical  observation  that 
the  error  can  be  discovered,  and  often  this  is  impossible.  One 
has  to  avoid  the  proximity  of  rocks  as  much  as  possible  in  taking 
angles. 

April 2jtli,  Monday— At  12.45  a.m.,  just  as  I  was  turning  into 
my  blankets,  "Nimrod  "  bi  tran  to  yell  "  Bear  I"    I  got  my  hand- 
camera  and  .303  rifle,  and  went  outside  the  house  to  try  and  g^i  t  a 
few  snap-shoib  at  liini  as  he  approached.    I  was  successful  in  do- 
'\n^  this,  and  got  twelve  nei^atives;  a  few  of  tiicse  are  fairly  good, 
but.  some  of  them  are  rather  tiizzy,  as  he  proved  a  bad  sitter  and 
would  not  remain  slill  long  enough.  I  took  the  last  three  after  he 
had  ap])r»jached  within  ten  to  fifteen  yard^  (»f  me,  and  as  he  then 
showed  a  decided  nUcntion  of  "going  for  '  "Nimrod,"  who  was 
chained  up  close  by  me,  I  thought  it  was  time  to  stop  him.  I 
gave  him  a  bullet  in  the  chest  which  passed  through  his  lungs. 
This,  however, did  not  knock  him  out,  but  he  wheeled  round,  and 
Armitage,  who  was  waiting  in  the  entrance  to  the  hut  out  of  sight, 
gave  him  one  in  the  rumf),  which  broke  his  near  hind-leg;  I  fol- 
lowed up  with  one  in  the  shoulder,  which  broke  it  and  smashed  his 
backbone,  giving  him  his  quietus.    I  then  photographed  him 
again,  and  Blomkvist,  who  had  turned  out,  Armitage,  and  I 
managed  to  sledge  him  into  No.  2  canvas  hut,  where  we  covered 
him  up  with  furs  to  keep  him  from  freezing.   Child  very  good* 
naturedly  turned  out  to  develop  the  negatives  I  had  just  taken* 
as  we  were  all  anxious  to  see  how  they  looked — some  are  very 
fair,  but  I  hope  to  get  better,  which  I  shall  do  with  a  brighter 
light.   After  breakfast  the  doctor  and  Armitage  skinned  the 
bear.    I  refilled  my  camera,  and  then  photographed  some  ivory- 
gulls  that  were  feeding  on  some  meat  near  No.  2  hut.  After 
lunch  1  t(x:)k  my  i;un  and  elimljcd  u|>  the  talus,  eutting  steps  in 
the  hard  snow  ami  ice,  to  shoot  a  few  looms  for  the  put.    1  s!i<^- 
eeeded  in  killing  ten  I'  x  mii-,  and  one  dovekie,  w  hich  will  be  a  pleas- 
ant change  from  bear's -meat.    To-day  is  the  first  day  that  any 
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number  of  birds  have  been  noticed  on  the  rocks,  although  a  few 
have  been  on  the  higher  cliffs  for  some  nine  or  ten  days.  Dove- 
kies  and  rotches  appeared  Hrst  of  all.  Kittiwakes  are  up  there 
in  considerable  numbers.  The  first  flock  of  these  birds  was  seen 
yesterday.  A  flock  of  twenty  snow-buntings  were  seen  to-day, 
being  the  first  noticed  this  spring.  (They  appeared  on  this  date 
last  year  a:4so. )  We  are  glad  to  see  them  again;  they  are  nice 
little  birds,  and  quite  the  robins  of  the  north. 

The  wind  has  been  from  N.N.E.  and  E.N.E.  (force  i  to  4),  a 


S.NOW-Bl  NIIXC,  (lIKN)  LITTLE  Al'K  SNOW-UrNTING  (COCK) 

cloudless  sunny  sky,  with  considerable  visibility  and  24"  of  frost  ; 
in  fact,  one  of  those  pleasant  sunny  days  so  rare  up  here. 

Thf  bear  shot  early  this  morning  was  a  medium-sized  old  he- 
bear,  only  7  ft.  4^  in.  fr(mi  nose  to  tail  along  the  belly.  Ilis 
teeth  were  much  discolored  and  broken.  There  was  nothing 
in  his  stomach,  and  he  was  very  thin.  When  approaching  he 
circled  round  to  come  up  under  the  wind  from  leeward,  and 
marched  up  with  considerable  boldness,  and  without  any  actual 
hesitation,  although  as  usual  he  wished  to  convey  the  impression 
to  "Ximrod"and  me  that  he  had  no  interest  whatever  in  us, 
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although  at  the  same  time  keeping  a  sharp  business  eye  open, 
looking  out  of  the  corner  o£  his  eyelids  upon  our  movements.  1 
got  one  negative  which  very  well  illustrates  the  nonchalant 
demeanor  of  a  bear  when  stalking  his  prey.  These  negatives  I 
believe  are  unique. 

I  could  see  no  open  water  from  the  top  of  the  talus,  but  only 
a  few  cracks.  • 

April  28th^  Tuesday, — Since  returning  from  the  sledging  the 
pony  has  had  preserved  potatoes  mixed  with  her  oats,  in  glace  of 
the  dried  vegetables,  of  which  we  are  running  short.  After  eat- 
ing them  twice,  she  refused  to  touch  them  again.  I  am  now 
trying  a  little  dried  vegetables  mixed  with  potatoes  to  tempt 
her.  The  dried  vegetables  make  excellent  horse -food  if  used 
with  oats  or  hay.  I  wish  I  had  more  of  them  ;  she  prefers  them 
to  oats,  ealinc:  the  one  before  the  other.  They  are,  however, 
rath«  r  binding  and  must  be  used  with  cart*.  "  Brownie  "  returned 
from  sledging  looking  as  well  after  her  hard  work  and  roughing 
it  as  she  did  when  she  left. 

Mi7V  Sluuiay. — After  dinner  wf  jurot  the  slcd^cs  ready  to  g<> 
to  Cajx  Orrtnide  to  fetch  <lrift-wood  for  lirinu:.  We  are  now 
usin;4  llu'  K  inaining  burning  material  left  in  (  itiders  that  havr 
already  been  put  into  the  stove  three  times'  Tliis  mixed  with 
our  little  remaining  coal-du^t  makes  a  substitute  tor  better  fuel, 
but  is  constantly  going  out.  There  is  not  much  more  drift-wo<xl 
to  be  found,  so  unless  the  ship  gets  back  this  summer  we  shall 
have  to  rely  upon  blubber  alone. 

The  others  amused  themselves  as  they  liked  all  day;  they 
seemed  to  enjoy  tlieir  day  off  on  Sundays.  Water  was  seen  in  a 
hollow  of  a  flat  rock  to-day  where  the  sun  had  melted  the  snow 
on  the  stone.  It  is  like  the  first  swallow  of  summer.  From  the 
top  of  the  talus  this  evening  no  open  water  was  to  be  seen  or 
even  a  water  sky.  I  have  not  seen  such  an  absence  of  all  water 
here  for  a  long  time. 

May  6th^  Wednesday. — After  breakfast  we  again  set  out  to  Cape 
Gertrude  to  fetch  drift-wood,  and  brought  back  the  box  of  geo- 
logical specimens  left  last  July,  as  there  was  no  means  of  carrying 
it  then.  A  strong  southeast  wind  faced  us,  with  a  temperature 
of  4^  above  zero.  About  noon  it  changed  to  east  by  north,  and 
then  back  to  southeast,  the  temperature  falling  to  i-*  above  zero. 
1  fear  the  thermomcUi  keeping  so  low  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
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with  a  southeasterly  wind,  indicates  a  great  quantity  of  ice  and 
little  open  water  in  that  direction.  We  got  back  to  the  hut  about 
5.30  P.M. 

The  sky,  cloudy  at  first,  nearly  cleared  entirely  later,  but  again 
clouded  over  in  the  evening. 

Child  let  in  an  iron  plate  on  the  ground  lintel  of  the  door, 
where  the  wood  had  been  carelessly  hacked  away  in  clearing  ice. 


SI.EDGFNG  DRIFT-WOOD.      CAPE  FLORA  IN  THE  DISTANCE 


The  usual  four  playt'd  whist  in  the  evening.  I  never  play,  be 
cause  I  am  not  devoted  to  cards;  they  bore  me. 

May  jth,  Tliursday. — To  dny  we  fetched  the  last  of  the  drift 
wood,  having  cleared  (^ape  (iertrude    We  have  sledged  in  ail 
about  two  tons.    We  also  brought  away  a  very  odd  jaw  bone  of 
a  whale -bone  whale  and  some  ribs. 

We  got  back  to  the  hut  about  5  30  km.  The  jaw-bone  was  on  a 
low  beach  about  ten  feet  above  the  present  sea-level,  and  about 
fifty  yards  from  the  sea.  The  ribs  were  about  twenty  feet  above 
the  present  level,  and  three  hundred  yards  from  the  water's 
edge. 

All  the  drift-wood  collected  is  of  very  old  data  apparently, 
and  some  bore  evidence  of  having  been  in  the  water  a  consider 
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able  time  before  beiiiij^  washed  u{).  One  piece,  about  five  feet 
long  by  four  inches  broad,  had  the  appearance  of  having  been 
trimmed  on  one  side,  and  a  letter  A  was  cut  upon  it,  but  it  was 
of  considerable  age.  It  appears  to  be  jiinf  and  birch.  I  am 
having  sections  made  of  the  wood,  which  Fisher  is  undertaking, 
to  be  examined  and  reported  upon  at  home. 

Alay  ijth^  Wednesday, — I  began  a  tracing  of  the  map  I  have 
recently  been  plotting  out. 

About  t  P.M.  Armitage  and  I  took  our  guns  and  went  up  the 
talus  on  the  east  side  to  kill  a  few  birds  for  the  pot.  I  am  keep- 
ing off  the  front  of  Cape  Flora,  as  I  am  afraid  of  scaring  the 
looms  away  by  shooting  there  before  they  settle  down  to  nest- 
ing.   I  shot  ten  looms,  a  dovekie,  and  eleven  rotches. 

May  i6th,  Saturday, — Finished  my  map  and  began  inking  in  ray 
surveying  journal.  The  doctor  worked  at  the  bear-skins.  Fisher 
went  on  with  his  botanical  work.  Child  rcciippcd  cartridge-cases, 
Armitage  wrote  up  liis  aslruiioniical  observations. 

After  tra  the  doctor  and  1  went  up  the  east  taliTs.  Shot 
twelve  lu«jms  and  twelve  rotches.  I  had  rather  a  nastv  slide 
when  trying  to  sieiue  a  wini;ed  bird  upon  a  steep  ice-i^ullv 
My  foot  slipped,  and  1  slid  about  eit^^Uy  yards  down  an  ice-sloi)'' 
of  45'  at  a  great  rate  ;  and  only  partly  eheekeil  my  pace  by  driv- 
ing my  gun  into  the  hard  icy  snow,  but  I  was  going  so  fast  th  it 
the  gun  was  wrenched  out  of  my  hands.  Alow  rounded  bowlder 
nearly  level  with  the  snow,  over  which  I  passed,  then  put  the 
break  on  mv  a  hit,  and,  at  all  events,  enabled  me  to  get  a  grip 
with  my  hands  and  stop  myself.  I,  fortunately,  was  able  to  steer 
fairly  clear  of  jagged  bits  of  rock,  and  landed  all  serene  near  the 
bottom  of  the  talus. 

The  winds  have  been  from  W,  and  W.N.W.  (force  x  to  2),  with 
more  or  less  overcast  sky  and  mist. 

May  2ist^  Thursday. — ^The  sun  is  causing  the  snow  to  meh 
rapidly  now,  and  puddles  of  water  were  standing  this  after- 
noon at  the  foot  of  the  talus  near  Mouat*s  grave  on  the  exposed 
soil. 

I  wonder  if  the  Windward  will  get  back  this  year.  It  is  nearly 
two  years  since  we  heard  news  of  any  kind  from  the  world  ! 

When  the  ship  returns  I  intend  to  take  advantage  of  the  open 
water.  an<l  take  in  r  north  as  far  as  possible  A  lot  of  jrood  work 
can  be  done  with  a  ship  here  —  dredging  and  sounding  in  the 
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fjords,  botanical,  j^eological,  and  other  work,  in  addition  to  geo- 
graphical discovery. 

May  2^th,  Momiay. — Thick,  small  rain  was  falling  at  12.20  a.m. 
Yesterday,  when  walking  across  the  fresh-water  pond,  I  noticed 
that  the  ice  is  rapidly  getting  thin,  and  would  hardly  bear  my 
weight.    There  is  no  sign  of  thaw  on  the  surface,  and  it  is  ap- 


I'LATEAir  OK  CATE  FLORA  IX  MAY,  FRO.M  AN  ALTITI  DE  OF  30O  FKKT 

parent  that  the  ice  is  decaying  through  the  action  of  the  warm 
water  underneath.  The  bottom  of  the  pond  is  doubtless  heated 
by  the  sun's  rays  passing  through  the  ice,  and  the  water  and  ice 
above  it  are  warmed  by  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  bottom. 
The  pond  is  not  more  than  twenty  inches  deep  anywhere.  By 
temperatures  taken  recently  we  tind  that  the  water  of  the  thaw- 
water  pools  is  generally  from  5°  to  8°  warmer  than  the  air  when 
the  sun  has  been  shining,  even  after  7  p.m.,  when  the  pools  have 
been  thrown  into  shade  by  the  high  cliffs  of  Cape  Flora. 
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The  rain  continued  until  about  2.30  p.m.  in  a  steady,  fine 
drizzle,  with  the  wind  east  and  east-by-soiith  ;  on  changing  to 
west-by-north,  with  light  airs,  it  ceased.  It  has  been  overcast 
and  misty  all  day. 

During  the  morning  Blomkvist  and  I  nailed  strips  of  painted 
canvas  upon  the  roof  of  the  hut,  as  the  wet  is  again  beginning  to 
run  through  into  the  room  below. 

After  lunch  I  looked  up  all  that  remain  of  our  long  sea-boots 
— ^we  can  no  longer  use  fur  ones — ^and  with  some  trouble  man- 
aged to  supply  all  the  party  but  myself  with  a  new  pair,  as  every 
one  has  worn  out  the  ones  they  had  last  summer.  Some  don't 
fit  as  comfortably  as  they  might,  I  fear.  I  must  make  my  old 
ones  do  uruil  the  ship  comes,  when  I  exj)ccl  more  by  her. 

Fisher  went  on  with  his  botanical  sketches,  Child  n-lnaded 
cartridges  for  me,  Armilage  wrote  up  the  astronomical  observa- 
tions, the  doctor  worked  at  the  bear-skins  in  No.  2. 

After  lunch  the  tloi  tor  came  to  ti  ll  me  that  he  had  found  at 
th«'  font  of  the  steep  slope  below  Xo.  i  hut  the  body  of  the  bear 
which  I  had  severely  wounded  with  the  shot  that,  after  leaving 
his  body,  had  rinished  poor  old  "  Rawing  "  on  February  ist.  The 
rapid  thaw  of  the  last  day  or  two  had  melted  away  the  snow- 
drift which  must  have  quickly  formed  over  him  then.  I  had  sent 
Child  with  my  rifle,  while  I  was  attending  to    Rawing,"  to  see  if 
Ke  was  lying  there  :i  ^  w  minutes  after  I  had  fired  at  him,  and  he 
returned  saying  that  he  could  find  no  bear.   So  it  must  have  got 
buried  very  rapidly,  or  sufiiciently  so  to  escape  detection  on  a 
dark  winter's  night.  The  bear  turns  out  to  be  a  young  (small)  he- 
bear,  and  had  only  managed  to  struggle  to  the  edge  of  the  steep 
slope,  a  distance  of  twenty  yards  or  less  from  where  I  fired  at  him. 
and  had  then  rolled  down  the  slope  and  become  covered  with  j 
snow.   Wc  dragged  him  into  No.  2  hut  to  thaw,  as  he  is  still  \ 
frozen  hard.    My  shot  had  taken  him  in  the  chest  on  the  rigln  ' 
side,  and  had  passed  through  the  body  and  out  again  on  the  left  ■ 
side,  cutting  through  the  diaphragm,  liver,  and  stomach,  and  let- 
ting the  contents  of  the  latter  ( loom  skins  which  he  had  picked  up  ! 
near  Xo.  i)  into  the  thoracic  as  well  as  the  abdominal  cavity.  The 
bullet  then  cut  the  Ixnvels  in  several  places,  and  escaped  behind 
the  la^l  rib  on  the  left  side.    The  bowels  protruded  both  at  tht- 
entrance  and  at  the  e.xit  wouml.    I'art  of  my  .450  bullet  was 
found  in  the  wound.    The  position  vi  the  wounds  proved  beyond 
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doubt  that  the  bullet,  after  leaving  the  bear's  body,  had  hit  the 
{H'ound  before  coming  in  contact  with  Rawing";  in  fact,  must 
have  ricochetted  some  distance.  This  was  the  only  wound  found 
upon  him. 

May  2jth,  Wednesday, — I  shot  a  small  bird,  with  a  flight  some- 
what like  the  sand-piper,  but  a  shade  larger,  with  a  black  beak 

three-quarters  of  an  inch  loni^,  black  and  white  head,  black 
breast,  and  white  abdomen  ;  a  few  white  feathers  between  the 
back  and  the  tail  ;  some  uf  the  feathers  arc  black-eds^ed  and 
tipped  with  chocolate,  others  are  black-edged  and  tipped  with 
white.  The  legs  are  red  with  dark  marks  and  the  feet  are  like- 
wise, iinwebbed.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  turnblone.  It  is  the  first 
bird  of  this  kind  yet  seen  here 

A  bird  having  mu(  h  the  flight  and  appearance  of  a  swallow,  so 
much  so  that  the  resernblanee  struck  both  Hlomkvist  and  me 
simultaneously,  appeared  this  evening.  I  tired  a  long  shot  at 
it  flying,  and  believe  it  fell  near  the  flag-staff,  but  hours  of  search 
among  the  bowlders  there  failed  to  find  it.  It  was  probably  a 
swallow  driven  here  by  a  gale.  This  is  nqt,  however^  very  re- 
markable. 

May  28ih^  Thursday, — ^After  breakfast,  when  looking  out  of 
the  window,  I  saw  fly  over  the  hut  a  bird  dissimilar  to  any  I 
have  seen  before  here.  I  at  once  went  out  with  my  gun,  but  it 
had  disappeared.  Thinking  it  might  have  gone  west,  I  walked 
about  two  miles  west,  searching  some  pools  of  thaw-water  near 
the  glacier,  and  carefully  looking  over  all  the  ground.  On  the 
edge  of  one  of  the  thaw-water  pools  I  found  a  drake  eider-duck, 
which  I  succeeded  in  shooting ;  it  is  the  third  killed  in  Franz- 
Josef  Land  by  us. 

About  6  P.M.  the  doctor  and  I  walked  east  with  guns  to  con- 
tinue my  search  of  this  morning,  but  without  success.  I  killed 
a  jiurple  sand-piper.  This  is  the  first  seen  this  year.  After  din- 
ner a  small  bird  was  noticed  by  Fisher,  about  the  size  of  a  hedge- 
sparrow,  a  white  breast  and  orange  or  buff  throat,  dark-1)rown 
back,  with  a  short  beak.  I  at  once  went  to  look  for  it  with  my 
gun,  but  it  had  disappeared  and  could  not  be  found.  It  was 
I)robably  a  Lapland  bunting.  The  arrival  of  birds  this  year 
which  were  not  seen  at  all  last  summer  is  remarkal)le. 

May  ^ot/i,  Stiturtfay. — The  country  now  looks  very  winterly 
again  from  the  heavy  fall  of  snow  and  drop  in  temperature. 
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I  took  a  walk  with  my  gun  before  dinner  to  look  for  new  birds 
away  east,  but  did  not  see  any. 

The  doctor  tells  me  that  the  left  lower  jaw  of  the  bear  I  shot 
in  Markham  Sound  has  either  been  broken  or  the  bone  very 
much  enlarged  through  inflammation.  The  canine  tooth  on  that 
side  has  been  broken,  and  has  a  decayed  cavity  in  it,  and  the 
tooth  next  to  it  is  broken  also.   He  was  a  young  bear. 

Our  cook  succeeded  in  gaffing  Fisher  again  to-day  (for  the 
second  time)  with  the  barbed  portion  of  a  "  People's  ballon,*'  a 
box  of  which  I  had  been  weak  enough  to  give  him.  This  was 
served  up  in  the  brcatl.  Some  time  back,  when  a  similar  thing 
occurred,  I  made-  him  return  the  box  to  me,  but  one  barbed  por- 
tion was  tlien  inissinL^— it  has  turned  up  in  poor  Fisher's  gum! 
He  was  very  indignanl.  It  stuck  firmly  in  his  gum  between  the 
teeth.  Our  cook  cxphiins  liial  it  must  have  conic  oil  his  coat. 
He  evidently  has  a  roll  in  the  tlough  before  he  puts  it  in  the 
oven,  to  judge  by  his  usual  appearance.  He  frequently  serves 
up  such  luxuries  as  cinders,  coal,  blubber,  pieces  of  wood,  nail>. 
etc.,  with  the  food.  Fish-hooks  (which  the  barbs  of  these  but- 
tons resemble)  are  again  in  season  !  It  causes  great  amusement 
and  jokes  at  his  expense.  But  his  work  is  not  [)lay  by  any  mean^, 
and  he  does  very  well,  poor  fellow.  We*  are  always  glad  of  an 
excuse  for  a  laugh. 

June  ist^  Monday.^KiXxx  breakfast  I  skinned  the  bear  I  shot 
on  February  ist,  which  only  this  morning  has  become  sufficient- 
ly thawed  to  enable  this  to  be  done,  and  the  doctor  gave  me  a 
hand.  He  and  Blomkvist  went  on  with  the  walrus  and  the  bear- 
skins. Although  only  partially  thawed,  the  carcass  smelled  very 
high  indeed,  and  the  doctor  had  to  put  the  skin  into  pickle  over- 
night to  prevent  it  g(nng  entirel}*  wrong.  After  lunch  I  dU 
some  writing  until  dinner-time,  and  in  the  evening  washed  some 
clothes  and  mended  up  my  leather  jacket.  Fisher  worked  a: 
his  botanical  specimens  with  the  microscope,  Child  did  variour^ 
odd  jobs,  Afniitage  wrote  up  the  nieleomlogical  ol)servat ions. 

It  has  been  a  must  unplea>ant,  wintry  day,  although  the  first 
of  summer. 

June  j^d,  Wednesday. — About  no>»n,  accompanied  by  the  doctor. 
I  wcjit  <^ut.  takiiiLL  my  gun,  to  look  for  any  new  birds  that  nii^hi 
have  put  in  an  appearance.  We  ascended  Caj)e  Flora  (altitude, 
about  1400  ft.)  by  the  glacier,  and  got  a  splendid  view.   The  sea 
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to  the  southward  is  very  much  encumbered  with  very  close  ice» 
and  only  a  long,  narrow  lane  of  water  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide» 
at  the  edge  of  the  land  floe,  and  reaching  east  and  west  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  see,  is  visible.  To  the  northward  I  could  see  no 
open  water,  although  one  or  two  dark  patches  near  Windward 
Island  look  a  good  deal  like  it.  I  unfortunately  had  no  compass 
with  me,  so  I  was  unable  to  take  bearings,  but  I  could  clearly 
make  out  the  round  of  the  glacier  near  Peterhead,  Koettlitz 
Island,  the  Rubini  Rock,  Scott  Keltie  Island,  and  tlic  coast  of 
Hooker  Island  in  that  neighborhood.  1  intend  to  ascend  the 
cape  again  on  the  first  clear  day  and  take  a  camera  with  mc,  and 
also  a  prismatic  com])ass  to  take  bearin^rs.  A  moderate  gale 
from  N.X.W.  was  blowing  on  the  top,  w  itii  a  considerably  lower 
temperature  than  below.  (A  moderate  to  fresh  wind  only  was 
blowing  on  the  beach  below.)  The  snow  was  quite  dry  and 
crisp  on  the  top.    We  got  back  to  the  hut  about  4  p.m. 

I  saw  a  rtock  of  eight  brent-geese  to-night,  the  hrst  seen  this  year. 

/inii-  lotfi,  Wednesday. — After  tea  the  doctor  and  I  walked  east. 
I  shot  a  Lapland  bunting — a  bird  smaller  than  the  snow-bunting— 
with  a  yellow  beak  tipped  with  black,  black  head  and  breast,  with 
white  marks  running  into  the  black  behind  the  head  to  the  nos- 
trils, a  ruddy,  rusty  mark  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  white  abdo- 
men, and  a  brown  speckled  back ;  the  feet  and  legs  are  brown, 
with  a  nail  half  an  inch  long  on  the  rear  toe — ^a  handsome  little 
bird.  We  saw  six  brent-geese,  but  after  several  attempts  to  stalk 
them,  and  although  I  wounded  two  with  long  shots,  we  failed  to 
bag  any — they  are  very  wary. 

After  dinner  I  washed  some  clothes.  About  1 1  p.m.  Hey  ward 
and  Blomkvist  came  in  to  say  that  they  had  seen  a  similar  small 
bird  to  the  one  I  had  shot  before  dinner  and  also  some  geese. 
Taking  Blomkvist  with  me  to  show  me  the  spot,  I  started  off  with 
ni\  iTun.  and  succeeded  in  bagging  the  other  one,  another  cock 
Lapiand  bunting,  but  the  i^eesc  were  not  at  home. 

The  Windward  should  be  on  her  way  here  now.  We  are  all 
looking  f(^rward  intensely  to  news  of  the  world  by  her,  having' 
heard  none  whatever  tor  two  years.  And  yet  we  are  almost 
afraid  to  hear  news.    It  cannot  all  be  good. 

June  nth,  Thitrsday. — xVrmitage  came  in  to  report  havinii:  seen 
three  new  birds  near  Sharpe's  Rock.  I,  accompanied  by  the  doc- 
tor, Started  out  to  look  for  them.   I  found  them  to  be  Lapland 
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buntings ;  they  are  very  wary  now,  but  J  succeeded  in  killing  one 
to  add  to  our  specimens. 

Blomkvist  is  not  looking  very  well,  and  is  a  bit  anxmic  I 
can't  give  him  any  change  of  food,  as  he,  in  common  with  all  of 
uSyis  having  the  best  of  everything  obtainable  here.  It  looks 
ugly,  however,  for  next  winter.  I  lent  him  a  gun  this  evening, 
and  went  for  a  good  walk  with  him.  He  succeeded  in  killing 
two  geese,  which  has  elated  him  very  much  and  will  do  him  good. 
We  must  keep  them  for  some  special  occasion,  such  as  a  birthday. 

The  '*  burgie"  which  we  got  at  Cape  Stephen  last  Au^nist,and 
had  kept  in  the  hut  all  winter,  died  this  morning.  Its  cage  had 
been  fixed  to  the  front  of  the  hut  on  the  south  side  yesterday, 
and  apparently  the  change  was  too  much  for  it  after  being  inside 
for  so  \onfr. 

It  is  the  middle  of  June  now,  almost  two  years  since  we  left 
home  comfort  and  civilizati<jn.  Two  years  since  we  felt  the  clasp 
of  a  friend's  hand:  two  years  since  we  heard  anything;  of  the 
outer  world  upon  which  we  so  completely  turned  our  hacks. 
Probably  now  the  \[  iiuhvard  is  coming  north,  bearing  us  news- 
good  news,  let  us  hope,  of  those  dearest  to  us.  And  to  our  joy 
we  shall,  I  trust,  get  books  and  newspapers  and  something  to  read 
at  last.  Two  years  is  a  long  time  to  be  without  any  refreshing 
stimulus  from  the  outside  world.  The  longing  for  a  new  face  ' 
is  great  at  times,  the  ears  strain  for  a  new  sound ;  but.  week  in, 
week  out,  our  lives  remain  distressingly  the  same.  Fortunately 
we  are  always  busy,  and  are  never  idle.  In  fact,  we  neyer  seem  j 
to  have  sufficient  time  to  do  all  we  want  to. 

June  lyth^  Wednesday, — I  went  up  the  talus  directly  after  break-  | 
fast  and  collected  a  quantity  of  scurvy-grass,  sufficient  for  lunch 
and  dinner.   I  then  went  on  with  my  writing  and  nautical  as- 
tronomy. 

After  lunch  Blomkvist  and  I  took  a  short  ladder  up  to  the  top  «)f 
the  talus,  and  I  looked  into  several  kittiwakes*  nests  which  are  just 
finished.  Saw  no  looms'  eggs  on  the  ledges,  so  I  mean  to  wait  for 
a  few  days  before  trying  again.  I  afterwards  went  through  the 
walrus  heads  and  skins  with  the  doctor.  I  found  one  bear-skin 
on  the  top  of  a  cask  inclined  to  go  wrong,  so  we  set  to  work  to 
make  brine  to  cover  them,  as  apparently  salt  alone  is  not  sutVicient. 

Fisher  went  on  with  his  botany.  Armitage  wrote  up  the  rae-  i 
teoroiogicai  observations. 
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JrsT  after  dinner  Armita^e  came  rushing  in  to  tell  me  that 
tlirough  his  held-ijlass  he  could  see  a  man  on  the  floe  tu  the  S.S.E. 
of  Cape  Flora,  about  four  miles  off.*  I  could  hardly  believe  it, 
such  a  thing  seemed  utterly  impossible,  and  tliou^ht  he  had  mis- 
taken a  walrus  on  the  ice  for  a  man  ;  but  havini^  y^ot  a  i^lass  I 
C(nildbee  he  was  correct.  I  could  also  make  out  somewhat  indis- 
tmctiy  a  staff  or  mast,  with  another  man  apparently  standinrr 
near  it  close  to  the  water's  edge.  It  occurred  then  to  me  that  it 
might  be  one  of  my  own  men,  although  they  had  all  been  at  din- 
ner a  few  minutes  before,  but  I,  however,  found  that  all  were  pres- 
ent. I  got  a  gun  with  all  speed,  and  firing  off  a  shot  on  the 
bank  to  endeavor  to  arrest  the  stranger's  attention,  I  started  off 
to  meet  him  coming  across  the  ice,  having  placed  Armitage  on 
the  roof  of  the  hut  to  direct  my  course,  as  the  high  hummocky 
ice  hid  him  from  me  when  I  got  down  upon  the  floe.  On  nearer 
approach  I  shouted  to  him  and  waved  my  cap.  I  thoyght  at  first 
that  some  accident  had  happened  to  the  Windward^  which  had 
started  earlier  than  I  expected,  and  that  this  man  had  come  off 
in  a  boat  from  her  to  communicate  with  us. 

On  our  approaching  each  other,  about  three  miles  distant  from 
the  land,  I  saw  a  tall  man  on  ski  with  roughly  made  clothes,  and 
an  old  felt  hat  on  his  head.  He  was  covered  with  oil  and  grease, 
and  bla(  k  from  head  to  foot.  1  al  once  com  luded  from  his  wear- 
ski  that  he  was  no  English  sailor,  Init  that  he  must  be  a  man 
from  some  Norwegian  walrus  sloop  who  had  rom<^  to  i^rief,  and 
wintered  somewhere  on  Franz -Josef  Land  in  very  rough  cir- 
cumstances. 

*  I  have  given  the  account  of  my  meeting  with  Nansen  word  for  word 
from  roy  journal. 
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His  hair  was  very  long  and  dirty,  his  complexion  appeared  to 
be  fair,  but  dirt  prevented  me  from  being  sure  on  the  point,  and 
his  beard  was  straggly  and  dirty  also. 

We  shook  hands  heartily,  and  I  expressed  the  greatest  pleasure 
at  seeing  him.   I  inquired  if  he  had  a  ship.      No,"  he  replied, 

my  ship  is  not  here  " — rather  sadly  I  thought — and  then  he  re- 
marked, in  reply  to  my  question,  that  he  had  only  one  companion, 
who  was  at  the  floe  edge. 

It  then  struck  me  that  his  features,  in  spite  of  the  black 
grease  and  long  hair  and  beard,  resembled  Nansen,  whom  I 
had  met  once  in  London  before  he  started  in  1893,  and  I  ex- 
claimed : 

*•  Aren't  you  Nansen  ?*' 

To  which  he  replied  : 

"Yes,  I  am  Nansen." 

With  much  heartiness  I  shook  hiai  warmly  by  the  hand  and 
said  : 

**  By  Jove,  I'm  d  d  glad  to  see  you,"  and  congratulated  hiiu 

on  liis  safe  arrival.    Then  I  inquired  : 
"Where  have  you  come  from  ?" 

He  gave  me  a  brief  sketch  of  what  had  occurred,  and  replied 
*' I  left  the  l^ram  in  84°  north  latitude  and  102°  east  loni;itude 
after  drifting  for  two  years,  and  I  reached  the  86*'"  15  paralkl 
and  have  now  come  here." 

**  I  congratulate  you  most  heartily,"  I  answered  ;  "  you  have 
made  a  deuced  good  trip  of  it,  and  I  am  awfully  glad  to  be  tbe 
first  person  to  congratulate  you."    Again  we  shook  hands. 

He  then  gave  me  a  brief  sketcli  of  what  had  ocenrred.  Hov 
he  had  passed  close  to  the  New  Siberian  Islands ;  had  entered 
the  ice  about  the  80^  north,  had  drifted  for  two  years  in  a  north 
west  direction  to  the  84''  north  and  102°  east  longitude.   He  had 
then  left  the  ship  with  Lieutenant  Johansen  (who  was  taking 
care  of  two  kayaks  at  the  floe  edge)  and  a  team  of  dogs  in  March. 
1895.   They  had  pushed  north  as  far  as  86",  15'  north  latitude. 
90°  east  longitude,  and  then  judged  it  advisable  to  return  and 
try  to  reach  Spitsbergen  via  Franz-Josef  Land.  How  they  had 
passed  the  previous  winter  on  the  land  a  little  to  the  south  of 
our  farthest  point  north,  reached  in  the  spring  of  1895,  on  an 
island  in  Cecil  Rhodes  Fjord  (named  by  nie).    There  they  made 
a  small  iiut  of  stones  and  walrus-skins,  near  the  entrance  to  Gore* 
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Booth  Ford,*  and  had  come  south  down  the  British  Channel  and 
T)e  Bruyne  Sound,  and  round  Cape  Barents,  and  had  been  lying 
at  the  floe  edge  otf  here  for  two  days. 

I  replied,  "1  congratulate  you  most  heartily.  You  have  made 
a  jolly  good  trip  of  it,  and  I  am  awfully  glad  to  be  the  first  per- 
son to  congratulate  you,"  followed  by  a  good  deal  more  hand- 
shaking. 

I  fancied  by  what  he  had  said  that  the  Fraiii  was  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  that  he  and  Lieutenant  Johansen  were  the  sole  sur- 


TllE  MKETING  BF.TWKKN  JACKSON  AM>  NANSEN 

vivors.  I  consequently  abstained  from  asking  any  further  ques- 
tions about  the  shij),  and  gave  my  fellows  a  hint  later  not  to  do 
sf).  as  I  feared  to  hurt  his  feelings.  It  was  not  till  nearly  an  hour 
had  elapsed  that  from  some  remark  he  made  I  gathered  that  the 
J-ram  was  all  right,  and  that  he  expected  her  to  be  on  her  way  to 
Norway.  Owing  to  discrepancies  in  Payer's  map  he  could  not 
make  out  where  he  was,  and  they  had  let  their  watches  run  down, 
consequently  could  not  get  their  longitude  and  tell  their  position. 

*  Named  by  me  after  Sir  Henry  Gore-Booth. 
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For  two  days  they  had  been  lying  at  the  floe  edge  repairing  theic 
kayaks  before  we  saw  them. 

Nansen  had  fancied  he  heard  dogs  barking  and  two  gun-shots 
yesterday  (I  had  fired  about  twenty  shots  at  looms  near  the  top 
of  the  talus  of  Cape  Flora),  but  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  were  only  noises  made  by  the  ice.  He  was  uncertain 
as  to  the  date.  Finding  themselves  on  the  80^  north  latitude^ 
they  were  pushing:  west,  knowing  that  by  so  doing  on  that  paral- 
lel tlu  v  might  hit  Spitzbergen,  where  they  hoped  to  fall  in  with 
a  walrus  sluop.  ^Vilcr  hoariiii;;  the  noises  1  have  nieiitiuned. 
Nansen  thought  he  might  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  Eira  har- 
bor, and  that  I  might  be  there,  as  he  knew  somethinp^  of  mv  plans 
of  going  to  Franz-Josef  Land,  s<»  he  set  off  to  walk  to  the  nearest 
point  to  get  upon  an  elevation  to  have  a  li  ok  round. 

His  first  question  was  in  reference  to  his  wife,  and  his  second 
as  to  the  politics  of  Norway  and,  "Were  Norway  and  Sweden  at 
war  ?"  He  was  going  gamely,  but  looks  pale  and  anxmic  and  is 
very  fat. 

On  approaching  our  hut  I  told  him  again  how  delighted  I  wa* 
to  be  the  first  to  congratulate  him  and  welcome  him  on  his  rc 
turn,  Nearing  the  hut  all  my  party  came  forward  on  to  the  floe 
to  meet  us,  and  I  introduced  them  all  to  Nansen  and  told  thero 
that  he  had  come  from  the  86°  15'  north  latitude,  and  called  for 
three  cheers  for  him,  which  was  responded  to  most  vigorously. 
This  seemed  to  please  him,  and  he  repeatedly  said :  This  is 
splendid  !*' 

I  then  sent  Armitage  on  to  tell  Hey  ward  to  cook  some  food  at 
once,  and  heat  the  bath  •  water— of  course  I  did  ray  utmost  t« 
make  him  and  Johansen  comfortable. 

On  entering  the  hut  I  handed  him  a  packet  of  letters  I  had 
brought  from  London  for  him.  'There  was  no  letter  from  his 
wife,  at  which  he  was  very  downcast,  and  I  had  again  to  assure 
him  thai  she  was  very  well  when  we  left  London  in  i8g4.  but  a 
letter  from  his  brother  explained  matters.  He  then  hati  some 
fried  I'  M  mis,  rice-pudding,  and  jam,  and  any  little  luxuries  wc 
c<nild  su{>]i]v.  (He  and  Johansen  had  lived  almost  entirely  o" 
b(  ar  and  wah  iis  meat  for  the  last  nine  or  ten  months.)  He 
afterwards  had  a  bath,  and  I  found  him  a  change  of  cleaf^ 
clothes.  I  had  sent  all  the  y>arty.  e\ee|)t  lleyward,  with  twu 
sledges  to  bring  up  Johansen  and  the  kayaks,. and  on  hi.s  coming 
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up  I  looked  after  him  in  the  same  manner  as  I  had  Nan  sen. 
Johansen  was,  if  possible,  in  a  dirtier  condition  than  his  leader, 
and  was  as  black  as  a  sweep  with  dirt  and  grease. 

Contrary  to  Dr.  Nansen*s  experience,  our  sense  of  smell  must 
have  become  considerably  lessened  by  long  absence  from  civili- 
zation,  for,  strain  our  noses  as  we  may,  we  fail  to  discover  the 
slightest  trace  of  the  **  Monkey  (or  any  other  known)  Brand  " 
about  our  distinguished  visitors  from  the  North. 

Johansen  js  a  short,  sturdy,  muscular  little  chap,  and  looks  as 
fit  and  well  as  he  mi^ht  have  done  had  he  just  come  ofF  a  yacht- 
ing trip.  He  hasn't  turned  a  hair,  but  looks  the  picture  of 
health.  Ht'  is  a  cajMtal  fellow.  Nansen  and  T,  on  meeting,  had 
tired  four  sliots  in  quick  succession  to  let  Johansen  know  he  had 
met  some  one. 

My  fellow's,  on  approaching^  Johansen  and  seeing  the  Norwe- 
gian flag  hoisted  to  the  mast  of  a  kayak,  had  given  three  cheers. 
Johansen  told  one  of  the  party  in  German  that  they  were  *'  lost " 
and  did  not  know  where  they  were,  which  is  hardly  surprising, 
for  they  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  their  whereabouts,  as 
Payer's  map  north  was  unrecognizable,  and  they  could  not  get 
their  longitude  owing  to  their  watches  having  run  down.  They 
had  a  lump  or  two  of  evil-looking  walrus-meat  and  two  or  three 
draggled-looking  looms  in  their  kayaks,  which  was  all  the  food 
they  had  with  them,  poor  chaps.  On  the  night  of  Nansen*s  ar- 
rival we  sat  up  talking  till  8  a.m.  of  the  following  day,  and  then 
turned  into  our  blankets,  but  we  soon  turned  out  again  and  re- 
newed our  conversation  for  hours.  He  said  ^  he  did  not  want  to 
sleep,  he  felt  so  happy."   I  feel  very  pleased. 

A  more  remarkable  meeting  than  ours  was  never  heard  of. 
Nansen  did  not  know  I  was  in  Pranz- Josef  Land,  as  I  did  not 
leave  England  until  a  year  after  he  started  on  his  expedition, 
and  I  had  not  the  snKillc.^l  idea  he  was  then  v.  lUun  hundreds  uf 
miles  of  me;  in  addition  to  that,  Nansen  was  very  unceriain  in- 
deed as  to  what  part  of  the  world  he  was  in. 

In  the  spring  of  1895  I  was  within  three  or  four  miles  of  the 
spot  where  he  passed  the  winter  of  1896,  and  this  spring  again  1 
was  not  far  off  him. 

I  had  his  letters  in  the  little  tin  case  with  me  on  both  occa- 
sions, although  I  had  no  real  expectation  of  seeing  him,  but 
should  have  felt  much  annoyed  had  1  met  him  sledging  and 
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had  not  his  letters,  consequently  I  always  carried  them  vviui 
me. 

Nanscn  tcils  me  that  Peternian  Land  and  Kinij  ()^^'a^  Land-i] 
not  exist  in  his  f)})ini()n,  and  that  he  passed  right  through  where 
the  Dove  glacier  (8i'  30  )  is  laid  down  without  seeing  land  to  tin 
north.  Wilczek  Land  trends  away  to  the  southeast  to  the  souil 
of  his  route. 

I  have  g^iven  Nansen  my  cabin  and  I  sleep  in  the  general  roon« 
and  have  put  Johansen  to  sleep  alongside  of  Armitage  in  hi 
cabin.  The  doctor  camps  beside  me  on  the  floor  of  the  gei;  J 
room. 

I  showed  Nansen  my  map,  and  he  pointed  out  upon  it  to 
where  he  had  sj^ent  last  winter.  He  afterwards  copied  from  i::: 
map  in  makini^  his  own.  Me  had  fancied  until  just  bet'ort  i 
met  on  tile  ice  that  this  must  he  some  land  other  than  Fra  ^ 
Josef  Land  on  account  of  the  absence  of  land  marked  by  Pay-i 
After  his  thinking  he  heard  two  gun-shots  and  dogs  barking : 
believed  he  recognized  a  resemblance  of  the  coast* line  aroi:  j 
here  (Cape  Flora)  to  that  on  Mr.  Smith's  map  as  Bell  Island  :j 
Eira  Harbor,  mistaking,  however,  Cape  Flora  for  Bell  Island 

They  had  fancied  sometimes  they  might  be  to  the  northwe<:  » 
Cape  Lofley  upon  Gillis  Land  when  at  their  winter  quarters,  r;! 
that  Arthur  Island  was  Spilzbergen.  and  al  other  luucs  thai  :  . 
were  in  Austria  Sound.  When  oft  Cape  Barents,  tin<linL(  th'-^ 
selves  in  the  latitude  of  Sf)itzberG:en,  they  decided  t<j  strike 
upon  it,  knowing  that  then  they  must  hit  it  if  they  could  U.\A 
far  enough  to  reach  it.  They  hoped  to  meet  walrus  sloop>  : 
Hinlopin  Straits.  It  was  not  until  they  thought  they  heard  d  o 
and  the  two  shots  that  they  (for  a  time)  thought  they  might  * 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Bira  Harbor. 

Nansen  weighed  to-night  205  lbs.  (24  st.  9  lbs.),  about  a  st- 
and a  half  above  his  normal  weight.   He  measures  about  six  tV : 
tw'o  inches,  or  an  inch  taller  than  I  am. 

I  photoi^naphed  him  on  his  arrival  at  the  hut.  after  havin^.'- 
feed,  at  his  request.    1  told  him  I  expected  the  IVinU'ward  a 
day. 

June  1 8th,  Thursday. — We  had  breakfast  at  7  p,ai.  I  wen:  ^ 
the  talus  and  shot  a  few  looms  for  dinner,  which  we  cooked  wn: 
our  two  geese  in  Nansen 's  honorat3A.M.  on  the  19th.  1  showed 
him  our  sledges,  furs,  etc.    He  kindly  offered  to  send  me  out  one 
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of  his  paraffin  stoves  and  some  "snow-flake"  paraffin  oil  to  burn 
in  it,  as  he  thinks  a  p^reat  deal  of  it  and  is  anxious  for  me  to  try  it. 
This  will  not  thicken  with  cold.  He  also  wished  to  leave  with 
me  his  kayaks  and  small  theodolite,  but  of  course  I  will  not  hear 
of  this,  as  I  should  be  afraid  of  something  happening  to  them.  It 
is  good  of  him,  though.    He  asked  me  what  he  should  do  about 


"naxskn's  i.akdkk" 

This  ranvas  bag.  about  the  size  of  a  liat-bnx.  was  carried  by  Dr.  Nansen  on  his 
sledge  journey  after  he  left  the  Fnim,  and  contained  blubber  which  he  used  for 
"  Food,  Fuel,  and  l.ighl  "  until  reaching  Fr.tnz-Joscf  I^nnd,  when  he  presented 
it  to  me  at  Cape  Flora.  'Iliis  interesting  relic  now  reposes  in  the  library  of  the 
Koyal  Society's  Club. 

the  country  I  had  discovered  to  the  north  prior  to  his  reaching 
Franz-Josef  Land,  and  which  he  had  since  passed  through.  He 
would  have  to  give  a  map  showing  his  course  ;  should  he  leave  this 
blank  and  say  that  that  will  appear  in  Jackson's  map?  I  said  I 
hardly  knew  what  to  reply,  but  we  would  talk  the  matter  over 
later  on  when  we  had  had  time  to  think  about  it.  It  is  very 
decent  of  him  to  think  of  it  :  some  would  have  published  that 
portion  of  the  map  without  consulting  me — at  all  events,  all  they 
knew  of  it. 
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Nansen,  helped  by  Child,  developed  one  or  two  of  his  nega- 

, lives,  which  he  feared  might  have  been  rhtma^ed  by  >alt  water 
when  a  walrus  knocked  a  hole  in  his  kayak,  but  he  found  their, 
uninjured. 

June  iQth^  Friday. — All  the  party  turned  in  about  9  a.m.,  a*^-! 
slept  all  day,  except  Nansen,  Dr.  Koettlitz,  and  I.  We  sat  up  for 
forty-eight  hours  at  a  stretch  talking.  We  had  sundry  scratch 
meals  of  our  own  making,  and  the  time  passed  quickly  and  plea>' 
antly.  How  we  enjoyed  the  exchange  of  new  ideas,  to  see  ner 
faces,  especially  with  people  with  whom  we  have  so  much  in  com- 
mon, and  with  whom  we  have  such  hearty  feelings  of  sympathy' 
We  finally  turned  into  our  blankets  at  about  10  p.m. 

On  hearing  tlie  full  details  of  Nansen's  journey,  it  strikes  it;t 
forcibly  that  great  luck  has  attended  his  daring  exploit.  e>pc€ij,- 
ly  in  hitting  upon  a  sput  tor  wintering  near  constant  open  watr- 
both  summer  and  winter,  and  consequently  with  plenty  of  gai:K 
in  the  neighborhood.  Providence  alone  brought  him  to  such  t 
spot,  failing  which  the  end  of  his  expedition,  so  far  as  he  and 
Johansen  were  concerned,  would  have  been  very  different  bai 
he  missed  meeting  with  us — and  what  a  marvellous  meeting  Hbt 
was !  He  could  not  have  left  Franz- Josef  Land ;  for  the  cxt* 
sion  of  that  country  towards  Spitzbergen  is  quite  unlike  whi 
Nansen  and  every  one  else  believed  it  to  be,  and  a  stretch  .: 
practically  open  sea  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles  ! 
extent  (as  we  found  it  to  be  in  1897)  Iving  between  Cape  Marv 
Harmsworth  and  the  nearest  known  land  —  White  Island  / 
Cape  Leigh  Smith — cannot  be  crossed  in  leaky  canvas  canoes  '. 
consider  a  retreat  by  way  of  Novaya  Zemlia  to  be  infinitely  prd- 
erable,  and  Nansen  and  I  have  numberless  arguments  upon  tb 
point  without  either  party  changing  his  opinion, 

I  think,  however,  it  is  possible  that  Nansen  and  Johansen  with 
their  great  resource  and  hardihood  might  have  weathered  t 
out  another  winter  upon  Franz-Josef  Land  had  their  aminur- 
tion  held  out— say,  upon  Cape  Neale,  the  most  westerly  jm:: 
where  an  existence  could  have  been  maintained  —  where 
should  have  found  them,  if  alive,  in  the  following  spring. 

I  feel  the  greatest  satisfaction  at  being  the  means  of  saris; 
these  brave  fellows  further  perils  and  of  sending  them  safeM 
home.  I  only  trust  that  Dr.  Nansen's  extraordinary  immuoiJ 
from  penalty  will  not  lead  the  inexperienced  to  suppose  that  thJ 
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may  go  larking  about  within  the  polar  circle  with  merely  a  dog 
and  a  gun,  and  that  all  things  will  be  well  with  them.  If  they 
should  fail  into  this  error  they  will  be  sadly — I  almost  said  fatally 
— deceived. 

June  20thy  Saturday, — I  went  up  the  talus  after  breakfast  and 
shot  twelve  looms,  and  with  Fisher's  help  got  scurvy-grass  for 
lunch  and  dinner. 

I  was  about  with  Nansen  all  day,  showing  him  anything  I 
could  to  interest  him  and  comparing  notes.  Fisher  went  on  with 
his  botany,  etc.,  the  doctor  worked  at  the  walrus  heads,  and  I 
got  the  bear-skin  out  of  No.  3  hut  for  him  to  get  the  blubber  off» 
and  did  v^arious  small  jobs.  Armitaj^e  and  Lieutenant  Johansen 
cleaned  up  Nansen's  instruments,  and  Blomkvist  tried  to  wash 
his  and  Johansen's  clothes  by  pulling  them  into  water  with  caus- 
tic soda  to  begin  u  iih.    They  are  in  a  fearful  condition. 

June  3ist,  Sunday. — Nansen  and  I  went  for  a  walk  after  we 
had  breakfast,  and  we  discussed  plans  for  reach  in  ii  the  south 
pole.  I  strongly  advised  the  use  of  northern  Russian  horses, 
and  describing  the  best  method  of  handling  and  camping  them 
out. 

He  gave  me  a  pressing  invitation  to  visit  him  in  Norway  and 
go  elk-shoot injj^  with  him.   Our  tastes  as  to  sport  agree  entirely. 

Fisher  took  temperatures  of  the  soil  and  pond  water,  etc. 

The  weather  has  been  cold,  misty,  and  overcast  all  day,  and  a 
good  deal  of  ice  has  come  in  from  the  east  with  the  easterly  wind 
of  last  night,  and  Nansen  remarked  that  he  could  not  have  pro- 
ceeded on  his  way  towards  Spitzbergen  with  so  much  ice  about. 

Every  one  amused  himself  as  he  Hked. 

June  22d^  ilf<?«€<5!jy.— Yesterday  I  told  Nansen  that  he  might 
publish  my  map  if  he  wishes  to,  as  his  route  goes  through  the 
country  which  I  had  discovered  a  year  previous  to  his  passing 
through  it  I  am  also  going  to  ofter  to  allow  him  to  name  the 
land  I  discovered  in  1895  north-  of  Cape  McClintock.  which  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  his  winter  hut,  as  he  has  discovered  very  lit- 
tle to  name,  and  I  think  it  hard  lines  on  the  chap  if  he  cannot 
name  the  capes  and  fjords  in  the  neii^lihorhood  of  his  hut,  where 
he  passed  a  winter  under  sui:h  hardships  and  privations,  which 
until  he  met  me  he  had  imaL^ined  to  be  liis  own  tliscoveries  :  I 
shall  have  plenty  to  name  without  these.  I  suggested  this  to  him, 
and  he  replied  :  "This  is  not  the  right  thing,  1  know;"  to  which 
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I  answered:  1  can't  see  that  it  inaiiers,  a.>  it  is  a  thing  thai 
only  conrrrns  you  and  me."  He  thanked  me  for  h^'mz  kind, 
and  said  he  would  "consider  whether  he  could  accept  my  gen- 
erous offer  "  T  have  offered  him  the  naming  of  everything  he 
could  see  from  his  winter  quarters. 

I  did  various  odd  jobs  in  the  morning,  and  after  lunch  went  up 
the  tahis  and  killed  ten  looms  for  dinner,  and  cleaned  NansenV 
guns  for  him  afterwards. 

June  Tuesday. — After  breakfast  Nansen  and  I  went  up  tht 
talus  and  shot  twenty-one  looms.    He  is  a  good  shot. 

After  lunch,  hearing  that  a  seal  had  been  seen  in  one  of  th- 
cracks  off  the  shore,  Armitage  and  I  went  to  try  and  ^ho  ^  it,  bi  - 
it  had  disappeareti.    We  hred  a  few  shots  at  a  mark  afterwar  l- 

June  24th,  Wednesday. — After  breakfast  I  got  the  birch-bar« 
canoe  out  of  the  stable  store  to  thaw  the  ice  out  of  it. 

I  sent  the  doctor  with  Lieutenant  Johansen  up  the  talus  to  e.-: 
able  him  to  have  a  little  sport  loom-shooting,  as  he  seems  fond 
it,    Blomkvist  and  I  went  up  the  rocks  to  get  eggs.    We  suc- 
ceeded in  collecting  seventeen  looms'  eggs  and  twenty-seven  kit 
ti wakes'.    We  did  not  return  until  6  p.m.    We  found  the  nx.- 
very  loose,  which  rendered  climbing  rather  dangerou>,  He; 
ward,  who  liad  gone  to  letch  wat(.'r  ab  >ut  S  v.^\.,  returned  to  th- 
hut  somewhat  in  a  hurry,  saying  that  he  had  met  a  bear  on  tl^^ 
top  of  the  slope  which  had  run  towards  him.    I  asked  Xansen 
he  cared  for  a  shot,  and  giving  him  my  rifle  and  I  taking  n 
camera  we  started  out.   I  went  ahead,  and  our  friend  at  ia< 
came  towards  me  hissing  loudly,  but  evidently  thinking  dixre 
tion  the  better  part  of  valor  beat  a  retreat,    I  got  one  negativ 
and  then  as  she  seemed  like  gtnng  off,  Nansen  wounded  her ; 
the  hind  quarters  and  checked  progress.    I  then  ran  up  and  l*^^' 
one  negative  after  another,  but  as  she  made  two  ur  three  vici  ? 
rushes  at  me,  Nansen  th<jught  it  was  time  to  put  a  break  on  h  ' 
enterprise,  so  popped  another  bullet  through  her  left  shouldt 
cracking  the  bone.    I  then  ran  up  close  to  her,  as  she  stood  his- 
ing  and  snapping,  and  took  more  negatives,  with  the  dogs  bark 
ing  around  her.   I  sent  for  my  revolver  and  fired  two  bullets  io: 
her  muzzle,  aiming  at  her  head,  which  only  had  the  effect  of  e:> 
raging  her  still  more,  and  seizing  **Misere**  in  her  teeth,  shi 
threw  him  over  her  head,  and  caught  **  Nimrod  **  by  the  right  f*>rf 
foot  and  tore  a  nasty  gash  in  it.    As  I  could  see  liiai  using  a 
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volver  upon  her  was  simply  torturing  her,  I  asked  Nansen  to 
finish  her  with  the  rifle,  which  he  did.  We  then  sledged  her  up 
to  No.  2  hut  to  be  flensed.  She  was  a  fair-sized  she-bear.  I 
sent  this  skin  to  Mrs.  Nansen  by  her  husband. 

June  2^th^  Thursday, — After  breakfast  Nansen  and  I  did  a  little 
photography.  He  took  two  or  three  negatives  of  me  in  the  hut, 
and  I  returned  the  compliment  by  photographing  him. 

After  lunch  Blomkvist  and  I  went  up  the  talus  to  get  more 
eggs,  accompanied  by  Nansen,  who  wished  to  take  some  negatives 
of  birds  on  their  nests.  We  took  a  second  short  ladder  to  lash  to 
the  first  to  increase  the  length.  Nansen  returned  to  the  hut 
with  a  negative  or  two,  which  I  took  for  him  from  the  top  of  the 
ladder.  Blomkvist  and  I  secured  eit(htv  eight  kittiwakes*  and 
four  looms'  eggs,  getting  back  about  eiglii  o'clock. 

June  2jth,  SrUiirtiay. — Nansen  and  I  walked  out  to  our  meet- 
ing-place on  the  floe  lo  the  S.S.  E.  to  be  photographed  at  the  scene 
of  our  extraordinary  meeting  on  June  17th.  Nansen  re-dressed 
himself  exactly  as  he  was  on  that  occasion,  and  in  every  way  the 
scene  was  exactly  reproduced,  excepting  that  his  hair  and  beard 
had  been  cut,  and  he  was  in  a  more  cleanly  condition.  I  put  on 
my  brown  leather  coat,  breeches,  high  leather  boots,  and  round 
woollen  cap,  and  carrying  my  gun  as  upon  that  occasion. 
**  Misere,"  the  dog  that  went  out  with  me  then,  was  also  included 
in  the  group.  We  got  back  about  6  p.m.  Nansen  and  I  took  a 
number  of  photographs  on  the  way. 

Johansen  seems  a  splendid  little  chap,  but  I  don't  speak  Nor- 
wegian, unfortunately,  and  his  English  is  rather  embryonic  at 
present.   He  is  studying  hard  at  it. 

June  28th^  Sunday,— Alter  breakfast  I  traced  in  a  map  made  in 
1 795.   Nansen  went  on  with  his  observations. 

Armitage,  the  doctor,  and  Fisher  went  on  ski  to  Cape  Ger- 
trude. They  saw  there  two  divefs,  probably  the  red-throated 
variety,  but  failed  to  get  a  shot  at  them.  They  returned  at 

I  I  P.M. 

After  lunch  Nansen  and  I  went  up  the  talus  and  shot  seven- 
teen looms. 

Nansen  appears  to  be  very  aiLcmic  and  out  of  condition. 
Three  years  in  the  Arctic  has  evidently  taken  the  vigor  out  of 
him  for  the  time.    Climbing  the  talus  ])umps  him  very  much, 
and  he  doesn't  like  it  a  bit.  He  has  had,  poor  chap,  a  very  rough 
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time  of  it,  especially  during  the  last  fifteen  months,  and  all  the 
care,  responsil)ility,  and  worry  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  leader 
of  an  Arctic  expedition  in  addition  to  it.  Johanscn  certainly 
looks  better,  but  the  latter  causes  of  being  out  (»f  condition  have 
been  absent  in  his  case,  as  he  has  had  no  responsibility. 

June  2()th,  Manday, — During  the  morning  I  worked  at  the 
maps  and  Nansen  went  on  with  his  astronomical  observations. 
Armitage  walked  through  Windy  Gully  with  a  rifle.  He  saw  a 
fox,  but  could  not  get  within  three  hundred  yards  of  it.  The 
doctor  went  geologizing  and  came  across  a  number  of  sandstone 
fossils.  These  were  at  the  southern  end  of  Windy  Gully,  on  the 
left-hand  side,  looking  north.  It  is  a  high  shoulder,  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  where  a  small  expanse  of  sandy  clay- 
shale  with  a  few  fossils  embedded  in  it  can  be  seen.  The  sloping 
surface  of  the  shoulder  is  strewn  with  fragments  of  a  hard,  gray, 
fine  sandstone,  which  is  red  where  exposed  to  the  air,  and  among 
which  were  found  very  good  specimens  of  scriptorious  of  a  large 
belemnite,  shells,  and  other  fossils.  After  lunch  I  sent  the  doctor 
and  Fisher  to  get  all  the  fossils  they  could,  and  Nansen  accom- 
panied them  to  see  the  spot  and  collected  some  also.  Blomkvist 
and  1  went  up  the  talu.s  to  ^et  more  eggs.  I  obtained  forty- 
seven  looms',  three  kittiwakes*,  one  rotche's,  and  two  *' lung  )- 
masters'  "  eggs.  The  burgomaster,  on  my  approaching  the  nest, 
covered  up  the  eggs  with  moss.  Fisher,  a  day  or  two  atio,  when 
botanizing,  found  the  nest  of  a  purple  sand-piper.  It  was  merely  a 
hollow  in  the  i^round  in  aswamj)y  s])ot.  There  were  f(jur  eggs  in 
it  which  are  very  large  for  the  size  of  the  bird  (i^^y  inch  by  i/i 
inch),  olive-green  ground  marked  with  rhfuolate  and  pale  choc 
oiate  patches,  larger  and  more  numerous  at  the  larger  end  of  the 
egg.  The  hen  bird  showed  great  anxiety  on  Fisher's  approach, 
and  endeavored  to  draw  him  away  from  the  nest  by  a  variety  oi 
antics,  in  the  same  way  as  skuas  and  plovers  do.  The  epfi^*^  are 
somewhat  plover-like  in  shape,  but  not  quite  so  peg-topped. 

From  the  rocks  I  could  see  much  ice  in  the  sea,  but  none  to 
the  eastward  of  any  extent,  all  of  a  loose  description  with  plenty 
of  water  between.  I  could  see  nothing  to  stop  a  ship's  progress 
in  that  direction,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  ice  there  may 
be  in  the  sea  farther  off  the  land. 

July  6tky  Monday. — Overcast  and  misty  all  day,  with  winds 
W.N.W.,  W.,  and  W.  by  N.   Forces  2  to  3. 
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I  did  some  shovelling  in  the  morning  around  the  hut,  and 
spent  the  rest  of  the  day  writing.  Nansen  went  on  with  his 
map,  which  he  is  drawing  from  mine,  and  I  have  placed  every- 
thing unreservedly  at  his  service.  He  asked  me  about  naming  a 
cape  after  Armitage,  and  a  rock  after  Blomkvist,  in  the  large  bay 
in  the  neighborhood  of  his  hut,  as  he  has  accepted  my  offer  to 
name  everything  he  could  s«e  from  his  winter-quarters.*  Should 
he  do  this  ?  I  told  him  I  thought  it  very  kind  of  him. 

I  sent  the  doctor,  with  Johansen,  up  the  talus  to  shoot  looms 
after  lunch.  They  only  brought  back  three,  after  firing  twenty 
shots,  for  which  the  poor  doctor  got  much  chaffed.  They  were 
evidently  a  little  out  of  form  to-day. 

July  yth^  Tuesday. — Nansen  has  been  mapping;  and  writing  a 
telegram.  I  made  a  tracing  of  Nansen's  map  after  he  had  com- 
pleted it  with  mine. 

/uly  loth,  1-riday. — Aftt-r  breakfast,  the  day  beingclear,  sunny, 
and  little  wind,  I  took  my  cameras,  prismatic  compass  and  stand, 
and  the  dftctor  and  I  ascended  Cape  Flora  l)y  the  glacier  to  pho- 
lonfraph,  lake  an.L^les.  and  collect  anything  of  interest.    I  took  a 
number  of  i)hotoj4Ta|)hs,  made  skclciies,  and  took  hearings.  The 
view  from  the  snmmit  was  a  very  fine  one,  showing  Capes  Grant 
and  Steplx-n  in  the  distance,  with  the  high,  white  country  behind 
overrun  with  ice,  and  Bell  Island  and  the  beautiful  little  Mabel 
Island  nearer  at  hand  ;  Bruce  Island,  covered  with  its  ice-sheet 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  projecting  points  of  rock  near  the 
coast ;  and  Windward  Island,  now  showing  a  good  deal  of  bare 
soil  and  rock.    To  the  northward  we  could  dimly  make  out  the 
curves  of  the  ice-clad  country  to  the  north  of  Peterhead.  Even 
KoettHtz  and  Scott  Keltie  Islands  could  be  discerned. 

When  returning,  upon  a  nunatak-like  projection  about  six  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  sea  we  found  a  number  of  plant  fossils  in 
crumbling  sandstone  lying  loose  upon  the  surface  above  the 
basalt.  They  appear  to  contain  the  leaves  of  a  pine,  with  some 
seeds,  and  in  one  a  cone  was  visible,  also  the  leaves  of  a  ginkgo, 

*  On  rcariinj^  Dr.  N'ansen's  book,  I'arthtst  XoriJi.  I  find  he  h;i^  only 
availed  himself  of  niy  ofTerso  far  as  nainiii!:,'  one  of  these  spots — Frederick 
farkson  Island — after  me,  which  I  should  never  have  ronsented  to  had  I 
known  of  his  intention  to  reject  the  rest.  Reading  his  booK  was  the  first 
intimation  I  had  of  this. 
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M'hich  indicate  that  they  belonof  to  the  Jurassic  formation,  and 
that  Franz -Josef  Land  once  had  pine  forests  and  a  much  warmer 
climate  than  to-day.  It  is  difficult  to  imagfine  this  bleak,  ice-cov- 
ered land  once  clad  with  ferns  and  waving  pines,  where  to-day 
nothing  higher  than  six  inches  grows;  but  such  was  the  case,  j 
As  Dr.  Nansen  has  described  these  fossils  in  his  own  book,  it  i?  i 
needless  for  me  to  do  so. 

Jn/y  nth,  Saturday. — xVfter  breakfast  Xansen  and  Johansen, 
dressed  in  their  sledging  clothes,  took  their  kayaks  and  sledjie-: 


THK  CAIRN  ON  THE  SUMMIT  OF  CAl'E  FLORA,  AND  DR.  KoETTUTZ 


down  to  a  fresh-water  lake  on  the  floe,  and  rigged  them  as 
travelling.    I  carried  d«^wn  three  cameras,  and  took  about  fiit) 
negatives  of  them  sailing,  paddling,  and  dragging  the  kayab. 
sledges,  etc.   This  occupied  us  until  5  p.m.,  when  we  had  lunch. 

July  I2th,  Sunday. — In  the  morning  I  wrote  up  and  packed 
away  a  number  of  negatives  and  then  went  for  a  walk  west.  The 
doctor  took  Nansen  to  see  some  geological  formations  of  interefi 
and  to  collect  fossils.  I  have  told  my  chaps  to  give  Nansen  al' 
the  information  and  help  in  their  power  in  every  way. 

/uly  r^th,  \\\'dncsdav. — Fisher  did  some  botanizing  and  founJ 
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two  new  fungi  and  two  young  purple  sand-pipers  in  the  down.  It 
has  been  overcast  and  very  misty  all  day,  with  light  and  gentle 
breezes  from  northwest,  N.X.\V.,and  north  by  west. 

July  i6tliy  Thursday. — Nansen  handed  me  his  telegram  to  Scott 
Keltic  to  go  to  a  newspaper,  and  asked  me  to  revise  and  straighten 
up  the  English  for  him.  This  I  spent  the  day  in  doing,  as  I  wrote 
it  all  out  again,  and  there  were  five  and  a  half  sheets  of  foolscap. 

July  30th,  Monday. — I  wrote  during  the  day,  and  after  lunch 
Is'ansen  and  I  went  up  the  talus  and  shot  looms.    I  picked  a  pet 


YOUNG  PURPLE  SAND-PU'ER 


**  hot  corner  "  on  my  preserves  for  his  benefit.  We  shot  alter- 
nately and  killed  twenty-eight  looms,  but  might  have  shot  many 
more.  I  also  got  fourteen  looms*  eggs  off  the  rocks.  The  mist 
cleared  when  we  had  finished  shooting  and  gave  us  a  glimpse  of 
the  ice.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  it  in  the  sea,  but  it  is  not  very 
tight  and  shows  a  water  sky  on  the  horizon.  lam  getting  rather 
anxious  about  the  ship.  Did  the  Windivard  reach  home  safely 
last  year,  and  will  she  be  able  to  get  through  the  ice  and  reach 
us  this?  I  think  she  will,  but  time  is  passing  and  there  is  no  sign 
of  her.  Nansen  and  Johansen  await  news  by  her  as  anxiously  as 
we  do.    I  hope  it  may  be  good  news  for  all  of  us. 

July  2ist,  Tuesday. — Xansen  is  an  ardent  politician,  and  is  al- 
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ways  "s{)<)iling"  for  an  ar;^^ument  on  politics.  I  absiaincd  from 
political  discussion  as  much  as  possible,  as  mw  views  on  the  sub- 
ject are  diametrically  opposed  to  one  another.  He  is,  however, 
very  patriotic,  and  his  great  desire  is  the  advancement  of  his 
country.  In  this  we  are  at  one.  Differences  of  opinion  as  to 
methods  perhaps  matter  little.  Subjects  of  her  Majesty  when  at 
home  do  not  realize  how  loyal  at  heart  they  really  are;  they 
have  so  many  objects  of  interest  to  daily  distract  their  attention. 
It  is  in  the  loneliness  of  life,  when  cut  off  from  all  news  and  com- 
munications with  the  world,  and  in  strange  lands,  that  we  really 
appreciate  how  much  it  means  to  us.  So  it  was  with  us,  and  so  it 
is  with  many  thousands  of  good  fellows  in  far  corners  of  the 
mighty  Empire  of  which  we  are  all  so  proud. 

It  is  by  daily  intercourse  and  intimacy  with  Nansen  that  the 
conviction  is  borne  home  to  me  how  arduous  and  heart-breaking 
was  the  life  he  and  Johansen  endured  on  that  lonely  and  trying 
sledge  journey. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  1895,  they  left  the  Pram,  and  on  the 
17th  of  June,  1896,  we  found  them  on  the  ice  floes  off  Cape  Flora 
— fifteen  months — (.lurinj;-  whieh  they  had  travelled  about  seven 
hundred  miles.  It  docs  not  sound  a  terrible  undertakiiii;' ;  but  I" 
us  here,  with  our  exi)erience  of  Arctic  sledging,  it  aj)peals  with 
grave  signihcance.  Nansen  repeatedly  remarks  that  nothinc 
will  ever  induce  him  to  undertake  such  a  journey  again  :  and  I 
feel  with  him,  and  for  liini,  that  one  such  sledging  expedition 
may  well  suffice  for  one  life-time. 

It  is  summer,  but  the  weather  is  hardly  what  in  more  favored 
climes  would  be  considered  summer-like.  The  thermometer 
hitherto  since  we  arrived  in  Franz -Josef  Land  has  not  risen 
higher  than  8°  above  freezing-point,  and  only  has  attained  that 
degree  of  warmth  on  two  or  three  occasions  at  long  intervals.  U 
is  misty  and  raw,  and  the  atmosphere  fully  charged  with  moisture. 
At  intervals  a  drizzling  rain  has  fallen,  changing  to  snow,  and 
towards  noon  the  easterly  wind  increases  in  force  to  a  gale  with 
heavy  snow.  The  country  is  white,  and  everything  looks  winter- 
ly. This  is  too  frequently  the  character  of  '^summer  days  here. 
At  long  intervals  the  aspect  changes.  The  sun  comes  out,  the 
sky  clears,  and  the  mists  roll  away  for  a  time.  The  **  cawing  "  of 
the  looms  recalls  green  meadows  and  tall  elm-trees ;  and  we  sit 
in  the  sun  like  crickets  upon  a  wall,  and  declare  that  '*it  is  quite 
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hot  to-day,"  having  quite  forgotten  what  a  warm  day  really  is 
like. 

July  24th,  Friday. — After  breakfast  Johansen  and  I  went  on  ski 

to  the  northern  end  of  Windy  Gully,  as  I  wished  to  place  the  jaw- 
bone of  the  whale  —  fellow  to  the  otic  we  previously  sledged  to 
Cape  Fl(jra — in  position  to  fetch  away  next  autumn  or  spring, 
when  the  ice  is  again  in  condition  for  it.  It  lies  about  three 
hundred  yards  from  the  water's  edge,  and  at  an  altitude  of  nine 
feet  above  thi-  present  sea -level.  They  belong  to  the  BaUena 
tnysticctiis  or  (irccnland  right -whale,  which  undoubtedly  once 
lived  in  these  waters.  I  found  several  new  si)ccics  of  shells  on 
the  ice  (probably  dropped  by  birds)  and  on  the  beach  there.  The 


SUMMER  IN  PRANZ>JOSBF  LAND 


ice  is  in  good  condition  for  ski-ing,  the  snow  on -the  floes  having 
all  melted,  or  the  little  that  remains  is  now  in  a  coarse,  granular 
condition,  over  which  ski  glide  easily.  The  frecpient  water  chan- 
nels and  wide  open  cracks  make  jumi)ing  <»flen  nt;cessary. 

Nansen  and  the  doctor  went  geologizing.  Fisher  botanized. 
Armitage  is  taking  a  series  of  magnetic  observations.  The  doctor 
in  the  morning  packed  uj)  and  labelled  the  geological  specimens, 
on  which  he  is  sjx'nding  the  utmost  care  and  trouble.  Child  fin- 
ished making  some  hyposul[)hate  of  soda  for  photography,  of 
which  we  have  (piite  run  out. 

Juiy  J^thy  Saturday. — I  went  up  the  talus,  and  climbed  about 
the  lower  tier  of  rocks  to  get  a  look  at  the  ice  off  the  land.  From 
the  S.S.E.  to  E.  there  was  little  ice  visible.  To  the  south  the  ice 
appears  to  be  of  the  light, sailing  ice"  variety,  but  from  south  to 
west  a  dose  pack  lay  with  a  few    streams  "  of  water  in  it ;  but 
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beyond  it  I  could  see  a  "  water-sky  "  on  the  horizon.  No  sign  of 
the  ship  for  which  we  are  anxiously  looking.  | 

The  doctor  and  Nansen  have  gone  out  geologizing,  as  the  doc- 
tor wishes  to  show  him  a  new  bed  of  fossils  he  has  fecund. 

A  shoulder  projecting  from  the  rocks  of  Cape  Flora  about 
three  hundred  feet  high,  cf)mposed  of  the  sandstone  formation 
series,  shows  a  section  on  the  southern  side  in  which  are  white, 
chalky  fossils,  possibly  belemnites,  upon  the  surface  above  which, 
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inclined  at  an  angle  of  16'',  are  strewn  numerous  pieces  of  gray 
sandstone,  hard  and  compact,  which  has  a  red  surface  when  ex- 
posed to  the  weather,  in  which  (and  also  lying  loose)  are  ammon- 
ites, belemnites,  and  other  fossils. 

Five  hundred  feet  up  the  talus  at  the  back  of  the  hut  is  an  ex- 
posure of  the  same  sandstone  series,  consisting  of  clay  shales  and 
compact  clay  sandstone.  Down  a  water-course  running  from  it 
are  many  fragments  of  this  clay  sandstone,  in  which  arc  embed- 
ded ammonites,  belemnites,  etc.  Above  this  series  is  a  layer  of 
dolorite  of  a  vesicular,  amygdaloidal  structure,  above  which  is  a 
small  layer  or  stratum  of  the  clay  shale.  Upon  this  is  coarse,  tuff- 
like  rock ;  and  then  come  the  main  basaltic  rocks  (»f  the  cape. 
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July  26th^  Sunday. — ^At  4  a.m.  Blomkvist,  who  had  stepped  out- 
side the  house  for  a  moment,  woke  me  and  told  me  that  the 
Windward  had  arrived.  News  from  the  world  at  last !  I  turned 
out,  and  saw  her  making  fast  to  the  floe-edge  off  Flagstaff  Point. 
I  at  once  told  Nansen  and  called  the  others,  and  hurriedly  dress- 
ing myself,  started  across  the  floe  on  ski  towards  her,  accom- 
panied by  RIomkvist.  It  was  then  blowings  hard  from  the  east, 
wiih  a  lR-ct\  y  tall  of  rain,  and  this  weather  lasted  tliroughout  tlie 
(la\  until  night.  Coming  across  the  ice  I  saw  Wilton,  wIkjii^  I 
liad  met  in  Archangel. and  a  Mr.  Bruce,  with  several  sailors.  My 
tirst  (juestions  were  in  reference  to  my  mother  and  our  friends 
in  England,  whom  I  was  told  were  all  well,  exce{)l  Armitage's 
inolher.  T  then  inquired  if  Frau  Nansen  and  Alexander  Nansen 
(the  ex])lt)rer*s  wife  and  brother)  were  in  good  health,  and  on  re- 
ceiving an  answer  in  the  atfirmative  I  sent  Blomkvist  to  tell  the 
grood  news,  as  I  knew  the  poor  chap  was  anxious  about  his  wife* 
I  wished  1  could  have  sent  the  same  good  news  to  my  own 
men,  but  the  sad  death  of  Mrs.  Armitage  forbade  this,  and  I 
thought  it  better  to  say  nothing  further  at  present. 

On  seeing  Captain  Brown  I  was  much  grieved  to  hear  of  the 
death  of  Armitage's  mother ;  and  it  became  my  duty,  the  saddest 
I  have  had  to  perform  for  many  a  long  day,  to  break  it  to  him. 
I  received  and  distributed  the  letters,  and  we  all  spent  the  day 
reading  them.  We  all  had  dinner  on  the  Windward. 

Four  reindeer  have  come,  but  they  cannot  be  usefully  applied 
to  sledging  here.   They  are  quite  useless  to  me  here. 

Owing  to  the  terms  upon  which  Captain  Brown  and  his  officers 
have  been  engaged  (chiefly  by  bonus  on  condition  of  the  IVind- 
ward  returning  by  November  15th  this  autumn).  I  have  been 
obliged  to  relintjuisii  niy  plans  for  e.\i>lorinL;  in  her.  Useful  dredg- 
ing and  sounding  and  other  go«>d  w</rk  niii^ht  also  have  been 
eflfected  had  this  been  made  possible.  1  am  pleaded  to  renew  my 
acipiaintance  with  my  i^enial  old  friend  Captain  Brown.  We  had 
been  shipmates  together  as  far  as  the  Yugor  Straits  in  18915.  when 
I  explored  Waigatz  and  the  Bolshaia  Zemelskija  Tundra  eountry, 
and  it  was  with  sinc  ere  pleasure  that  T  niet  him  ai^ain  on  the  deck  ^ 
of  the  Whidiiuird  in  the  far  north.  For  I  feel  that  he  is  not  only 
a  pleasant  companion,  but  a  sailor  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
and  a  man  into  whose  hands  the  safety  of  the  Windward  may  be 
fairly  intrusted. 
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How  we  all  talked!  "What  numberless  questions  we  asked! 
We  heard  of  the  war  between  China  and  Japan,  the  gallant  de- 
fence and  relief  of  Chitral — where  our  countrymen  exhibited  such- 
bravery  with  Sir  George  Scott  Robertson  at  their  head— of  the 
wondrous  X-rays,  and  color  photography,  and  a  hundred  and  one 
other  things,  which  more  than  two  years*  total  absence  of  news 
had  accumulated.   Then  our  letters  and  newspapers,  too  !  How 


A  view  of  the  lower  tier  of  the  dolerite  rock-mass  at  the  west  end  of  the  cliffs  of  Cape 
Flora,  which  is  here  much  broken  up  in  places,  being  covered  with  talus,  and  in  others 
■tanding  out  boldly  from  it.  Straiiticd-iooking  volcanic  mud  or  tuff,  mixed  with  brown 
shale,  is  peculiarly  enclosed  by  dolerite  rock. 


we  devoured  their  contents  !  And  our  hearts  were  touched  by 
the  kind  friends  who  had  remembered  the  absent  wanderers,  and 
had  sent  them  a  word  or  two  of  encouragement  and  assurance 
that  they  were  not  forgotten.    Many  useful  presents  also  reached 
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us.  A  musical  box  from  one  friend  which  will  delight  our  ears  and 
recall  scenes  of  home  during  the  darkness  of  winter ;  a  Christmas 
pudding  and  packets  of  books  from  others.  We  heard  of  friends 
who  have  gone,  whose  kindly  faces  we  never  more  shall  see,  and 
whose  hands  we  have  clasped  for  the  last  time.  Friends  whose 
help  and  encouragement  had  come  to  my  aid  in  my  struggle  to 
organize  this  expedition  when  encouragement  was  scanty,  and 
long  before  Mr.  Harmsworth  generously  came  forward  to  my 
help  with  the  necessary  funds  and  the  expedition  became  an 
accomplished  fact.  The  arrival  of  the  [Vindward  was  a  mixed 
pleasure  indeed. 

We  heard,  too,  of  the  difficulties  and  dani^ers  the  IVifidicard 
had  j^one  through  on  her  way  home  in  1895.  How  she  became 
beset  in  the  ice  to  the  south  and  was  locked  in  its  unrelenting 
^rrasp  until  the  beginning  of  September,  and  narrowly  escaped 
passing  anntlu-r  wintt-r  there. 

We  heard  that  t<>  ctifct  her  escape  it  was  necessary  to  burn 
all  av^ailable  timber  in  the  ship  as  fuel  for  her  engines,  to  force 
her  clear  of  the  pack;  that  two  deaths  occurred  on  the  way 
home,  and  much  sickness  after  she  left  us  and  before  she  at  last 
reached  Vardo.  Captain  Brown  was  most  hospitable  and  anxious 
to  make  us  comfortal)le.  Tlie  little  steward.  Else,  too,  in  com- 
roon  with  every  one,  in  his  cheery  manner  is  most  obliging  and 
kind,  and  tireless  in  his  endeavors  to  give  us  the  best  of  every- 
thing, and  to  attend  to  our  comfort  generally.  Both  he  and 
Captain  Brown  have  been  very  energetic  on  the  voyage  in  sound- 
ing  and  using  the  drag-net,  and  have  quite  a  collection  of  marine 
life  on  board. 

/ni}'  2jthf  Monday. — After  breakfast  I  took  all  of  my  party 
down  to  the  ship,  and,  together  with  the  crew,  we  set  to  work  to 
first  of  all  make  a  track  through  the  rough  ice  with  picks  and 

shovels,  and  then  sledged  goods  ashore,  having  first  of  all  brought 
up  to  the  hut  the  four  useless  reindeer  which  had  been  sent  in 
place  of  ponies.  We  worked  at  this  all  day,  having  iuncli  on 
bo.trd  to  save  time. 

.////r  jSih,  Tuesday. — After  breakfast  I  started  all  the  land- 
party  to  work,  carrying  all  stores  b'able  to  be  damaged  l)y  wet 
up  the  steep  slope  by  the  flag,-slat"t  to  ilie  hut.  At  this  we  worked 
all  day.  The  crew  continued  sledging  goods  from  the  ship,  and 
by  night  had  landed  all  stores  and  a  good  deal  of  the  coal.  A 
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reindeer  died  this  afternoon.   Sending^  them  is  a  very  sad  rois-; 

take.  All  my  hopes  and  expectations  of  receiving"  ponies  have 
come  to  naught.  PeopiL-  at  home  have  posstl)ly  acted  for  the 
best,  but  it  is  a  gfreat  disappointment  t^  me.  and  the  omissi  on 
heaps  difticulty  upon  difficulty.  I  had  been  building  my  hopci| 
upon  them.    I  do  know  what  1  require  here. 

August        Tuesday. — During  the  night  the  Wifidward  shifted 
her  moorings  and  steamed,  we  believed,  up  Miers  Channel  to  av<j4| 
ice,  but  the  thick  weather  quite  prevents  us  seeing  where  she 
gone.   I  have  been  writing  hard  all  day  and  have  this  evening 
completed  everything,  and  there  is  now  nothing  to  keep  the  shta 
another  hour.    The  doctor  has  been  packing  up  geological  spe> 
mens  all  day.    Fisher  has  kindly  set  to  work  to  develop 
negatives  for  me,  which  I  wish  to  send  home.    Wind  E.SE 
force  5  to  6.    At  4  p.m.  south,  force  4.    At  S  p.m.  south,  f 
2  to  3.    Overcast,  misty,  three  hours  snow  and  one  of  rain.  »; 
snowed  all  last  night,  and  there  is  to-day  a  heavy  fall  on  tk 
ground  and  deep  drifts.    It  looks  quite  like  winter  again. 

To-day  we  have  all  been  working  hard,  stowing  away  ck 
stores  which  have  arrived  by  the  Windward^  the  doctor  exceptea^ 
who  has  been  packing  up  geological  specimens  to  be  sent  by  t:c 
ship,  as  I  wish  as  many  as  possible  to  go.  Another  reindeer  ci  * 
this  afternoon,  ai)parently  from  the  same  cause  as  the  last 
Tl  is  a  great  disappoiiunient  not  to  get  horses,  and  these  reit>..u 
are  worse  than  useless.  I  had  pointed  out  the  u  n  suit  ability  ii( 
even  well-trained  reindeer  for  use  in  Franz -Josef  Land. 

There  appears  to  be  plenty  of  open  water  a  short  distance  ai 
the  land  floe,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  ice  in  the  entrance 
Ounter  Sound. 

Overcast,  misty,  and  three  hours  snow.  Wind,  ari 
W.,  6  to  7. 

Aiii^ust  6th,  Thursday. — I  have  told  Captain  Brown  that  I  w^s 
Blomkvist  to  travel  aft,  and  not  to  be  sent  into  the  forecastle,  i« 
I  fear  he  mij^ht  he  if  I  did  not  make  a  point  of  it.  He  has  askt4 
nie  to  allow  him  to  return  home,  as  he  fears  his  health  will  n  : 
statid  a  third  winter  here.  He  has  written  me  a  very  nice  lettr". 
thanking  me  for  my  "  great  kindness  to  him."  I  am  sorry  to 
him,  as  I  have  found  him  a  capital  fellow,  with  whom  from  6n: 
to  last  I  have  not  had  an  unpleasant  word  He  has  done  his  duty 
well  and  to  my  entire  satisfaction. 
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I  have  been  busy  at  a  variety  of  jobs,  and  in  the  afternoon 
Armitage,  Wilton,  and  I  began  to  carry  the  bags  of  coal  which 
had  been  brought  on  shore  up  the  icy  slope  by  the  flag-staff  on  to 
the  plateau.  But  as  they  weigh  over  a  hundred  pounds  each,  we 
find  it  a  bit  too  much  of  a  good  thing  to  carry  them  up  sli])|)cry 
ice  at  an  angle  of  45*^.  so  we  haul  them  up  with  a  line  at- 
tached t!j  a  ij  ti.  6  ill.  sledge,  hand  over  hand,  and  in  this  way  get 
on  better. 

It  has  been  hlnwiiiij:  W.X.W.,  force  3  to  6,  until  0  i\m.,  when  it 
became  n<-rt  hvvcsl-by-vvc^>t,  force  3.  Overcast,  misty  all  day,  with 
two  h'>iirs  sfKjvv,  At  midnight  the  Windward,  which  had  been 
l<»  It-ave  the  doe  owing  to  thr  soutliciiy  oii-shorc  wind, 
came  a  little  nearer  to  us  and  was  tied  up  to  the  flot^  Ijeyond  the 
west  point.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  southerly  wind  of  force  6 
should  have  come  on  to  blow  while  she  was  here,  for  a  wind  of 
that  f<^rce  from  that  direction  is  verv  uncommon  (onlv  once  be- 
fore  has  it  reached  force  5).  This  brought  a  good  deal  of  ice  in, 
and  obliged  her  to  leave  the  floe  edge  and  finally  forced  her  up 
Gunter  Sound,  where  it  has  blocked  her  in  with  only  two  feet  of 
water  under  her  keel.  I  feel  very  anxious  about  her.  If  she  had 
a  little  more  steam-power  she  would  not  remain  there  an  hour 
longer  than  she  wished  to,  but  she  steams  slower  this  year  than  in 
1 894,  and  won't  do  more  than  three  knots.  Nansen  does  not  ap- 
pear to  wish  to  go  on  to  Christiania  in  the  Windward^  but  to 
land  at  Vardo  and  take  one  of  the  mail  steamers  on.  I  have  told 
him  I  only  wish  to  consult  his  convenience,  and  of  course  he  can 
do  as  he  wishes. 

I  have  requested  Captain  Brown  to  wire  Harmsworth  for  per- 
mission to  take  the  Windiuard  on  to  Christiania,  and  having  re- 
ceived his  permission  to  offer  to  take  Nansen  there,  and  then  be 
jrviided  by  his  wishes  cniirely. 

August  Jt/i^  Friday. — About  12.45  ^-^i-  Wnidicard  vy^vxXKi  be 
seen  pushing  her  way  among  the  ice  and  {ji  cm  ct ding  down  (xunter 
Sound  near  the  coast  of  Mabel  Island  As  she  came  nearer  us  we 
took  all  the  geological  specimens  (live  cases)  the  doctor  could 
get  packed,  together  with  the  baggage  belonging  to  Fisher, 
Nansen,  and  Johansen,  and  proceeded  to  sledge  them  across  the 
now  very  rotten  land  floe  towards  the  water's  edge.  Fisher  is 
returning,  as  his  term  of  engagement  (two  years)  is  now  up, 
and  he  has  practically  tinished  the  botany  here.   He  has  worked 
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most  enthusiastically  and  hard,  not  only  at  this,  his  special  dc 

partment,  but  at  the  zoology  or  anvthinj^  tliat  came  to  hand  HI 
has  made  valuable  collections  and  sketches  of  minute  life.  I  a| 
sorry  to  lose  him.  ' 

A  boat  put  off  from  the  Windward,  but  landed  too  tar  we^j 
where  the  distance  was  much  greater  and  the  ice  much  loj 


**  AND  PROC£I<:i)ED  TO  SLEDGE  THEM  ACROSS  THE  NOW  VERY  ROTTZX 
LAND  FLOE  TOWARDS  THE  WATEK*S  EDGE  " 


came  down  fast,  however,  from  Miers  Channel  and  drove  fas 
east  along  the  floe  edge,  cutting  the  boat  off  from  us.  The  d  ' 
tor  managed  to  return  over  the  driving  pack  after  a  rather  ri-^ 
and  troublesome  walk.  Nansen  and  Johansen  also  started  ba  ^ 
to  say  good-bye  to  me,  but  had  to  return  to  the  ship.  Nansa 
Johansen,  and  I  have  been  capital  friends,  and  I  part  from  then 
with  regret.  About  6  p.m.  slack  tide  came  on,  and  a  lane  if 
water  opened  through  the  pack  leading  to  the  land  floe ;  we  agar 
ran  out  our  sledge,  and  were  met  at  the  water's  edge  by  th? 
mate  and  a  boat's  crew  with  a  whale-boat,  and  put  the  spedmeoi^ 
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□ails,  and  baggage  on  board.  Nansen  has  offered  to  send  my 
rire  to  Mr.  Harmsworth  from  Vardo,  and,  as  I  wish  to  avoid  any 
ossibility  of  clashing  with  his  telegrams,  I  have  handed  it  to 
im  to  do  so.  He  prefers,  he  tells  me,  to  send  his  cable  first  to 
Ir.  Scott  Keltie  and  then  mine  to  Mr.  Harmsworth,  and  after 
hat  a  longer  wire  of  his  own  to  Keltie.  Three  of  the  crew,  in- 
luding  the  cook,  have  applied  to  me  to  allow  them  to  join  my 
xpedition  and  to  remain  here.  However,  I  have  no  need  of 
jrther  men,  and  had  to  decline  their  services. 


"AND  PUT  THE  SPECIMENS,  MAILS,  AND  BAGGAGE  ON  BOARD" 

The  ship  left  about  6.30  a.m.  with  repeated  cheers  both  from  the 
lip  and  the  boat's  crew,  and  responding  cheers  from  ourselves 
1  the  ice.  I  sent  a  present  of  pipes  for  the  ship's  company  by 
e  mate.  They  have  worked  well,  and  have  been  most  obliging 
id  nice.  We  regretfully  watched  her  slowly  depart,  and  wished 
lat  we  had  finished  our  work  and  could  go  with  her.  This  will 
ke  another  two  years,  as  I  intend,  after  completely  mapping  in 
ranz-Josef  Land,  to  try  a  shot  over  the  floes  to  attain  as  high  a 
>rthern  latitude  as  I  can  to  the  west  of  Nansen's  route,  as  that 
as  part  of  my  original  plan. 
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T  can  see  very  little  ice  off  the  land.  About  8  a.m.  we  could 
just  see  the  ship  bearing  S.S.E.  from  Cape  Flora  under  sail  with 
a  jrentle  N.N.W.  wind.  The  sky  had  cleared  then  eight-tenths, 
and  there  wr.s  no  mist  to  seaward.  She  should  make  a  good  voy- 
age, I  think,  as  there  is  apparently  slack  ice  to  the  south. 

Wc  had  a  little  food  and  turned  into  our  blankets  until  3  p.m. 
I  then  set  to  work  to  thoroughly  clean  out  the  hut  and  to 
straighten  things  up  generally. 

Wilton  has  to  carry  his  arm  in  a  sling,  having  poisoned  his  hand 


THE  ll/.\l)H^IKD  LEAVES  US  FOR  THE  SOI  TH 


on  the  way  here,  but  is  able  to  feed  the  animals  and  do  light  job? 
We  have  only  had  breakfast  and  dinner  to-day,  so  as  to  enable  U' 
to  get  level  with  the  day  again.  Although  the  sun  circles  rour.ci 
the  heavens  all  the  twenty-four  hours  still  without  setting,  yet. 
owing  to  its  low  altitude  after  6  p.m.,  and  the  high  rocks  of  Cap?; 
Flora  to  the  north  placing  us  in  the  shade,  the  thermometer  gen- 
erally falls  below  freezing-point  during  the  night.  We  get  so  litllt 
warmth  here  that  we  are  anxious  to  benefit  by  all  there  is,  and 
on  that  acc(junt  avoid  as  much  as  we  can  turning  night  into  day. 
although  our  invariable  tendency  is  to  do  so.    We  frequently  find 
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ourselves  having  breakfast  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  lunch 
at  lo  P.M.,  and  dinner  at  4  a.m.  of  the  following  day,  owing  to  hav- 
ing worked  all  through  the  previous  night,  much  like  the  weird 
creature  referred  to  in  The  Hunting  of  the  Snark.  We  then  by 
sitting  up  for  twenty-four  hours  contrive  to  get  right  again  with 
the  day,  but  we  soon  get  day  and  night  topsy-turvy  again. 
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THE  DARKNESS. OF  A  THIRD  WINTER  IS  UPON  US 

August  cV,  iSg6,  Safurtitjy. — After  sweeping  out  the  house,  as 
usual  I  \seiU  up  the  talus  and  shot  eiffhtv-one  looms  fur  the 
winter  larder.  Hey  ward  antl  Wilton  came  up  later  in  the  day  to 
help  me  carrv  thcni  dnw  u.  These  we  hang  up  to  a  rope  stretched 
round  the  mot"  of  the  hut,  where  they  freeze  at  once. 

August  f^i/i,  Sinutijy. — .Vfler  doiniL^  our  usual  domestic  work  I 
went  up  the  talus,  accompanied  by  Armitage,  Wilton,  and  the 
doctor  to  pick  up  the  birds  as  I  knocked  them  over,  and  sh^i 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  looms.    I  could  see  only  a  little  | 
drift-ice  in  the  offing. 

August  ioth,  Monday, — ^Another  reindeer  died  this  morning  of  | 
no  very  apparent  cause.  I  took  a  rifle  to  shoot  the  remaining  one 
to  save  it  for  the  larder,  but  as  it  appears  to  be  in  better  health 
and  stronger  than  the  others,  I  abstained,  and  have  decided  to 
give  it  every  chance.  I  expect  it  will  die  soon,  however.  Noth- 
ing but  reindeer  that  have  been  brought  up  from  fawns  to  eat 
artificial  food,  less  bulky  and  more  nutritious  than  their  natural 
lichen,  and  accustomed  to  being  penned  up,  as  I  had  experienced 
before  I  started  on  this  expedition,  are  of  any  service.  These 
animals,  I  believe,  are  pining  to  death.  They  are  young  animals 
which  have  never  been  in  a  sledge,  and  are  as  wild  as  hawks.  I 
cannot  carry  the  lichen  sent  by  the  siiip  when  sledging,  especially 
drenched  as  it  is  with  water  anti  Iruzen  solid, and  it  is  impossible 
to  dry  it  here.  This  lichen  having  got  musty,  they  won't  eat  it 
readily,  but  waste  fifty  per  cent,  of  it.  After  we  ha<I  done  our 
usual  morning's  work  I  went  up  the  talus  and  killed  a  hundred 
and  nineteen  Inoms.  1  was  aceonijianicd  by  Armitai^e  and  Hey- 
ward.  Wilton  tolluwing  later  to  help  to  pick  up  the  birds  and  t" 
put  them  into  sacks  as  I  shot  them.  It  was  snowing  all  the  time 
we  were  up  there. 
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August  iiih,  Tuesday. — Wilton's  hand  is  better,  but  it  hampers 
him  in  doing  work,  although  he  is  very  willing,  and  would  soon 
have  it  very  bad  again  if  I  allowed  him  to  do  all  he  is  anxious  to. 

I  have  arranged  with  Armitage  to  take  a  weekly  series  of 
magnetic  observations  through  the  winter,  and  also  to  take  daily 


LOOMS  ON  THE  ROCKS 


the  magnetic  declination.  Without  a  copper  oil-stove  to  warm 
the  observatory,  owing  to  the  freezing  of  moisture  on  the  instru- 
ments, accurate  observations  are  carried  on  under  the  greatest 
difficulties.  Unfortunately,  a  stove  for  this  purpose  was  omitted 
to  be  sent  by  the  ship  this  summer.  Armitage  has  been  able  to 
get  a  small  copper  Norwegian  lamp  which  he  hopes  to  be  able  to 
make  answer  the  purpose. 
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August  14th,  Friday.  —  After  "sweeping  up"  I  went  with 
Armitage  and  hauled  out  our  two  small  boats,  which  we  had 
put  into  the  water  to  swell  the  timbers,  as  they  were  being 
rapidly  frozen  in.  I  then  went  up  the  talus  with  Armitagc, 
Wilton,  and  the  doctor,  and  shot  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
looms.  The  doctor  killed  one  of  the  sheep,  which  had  been  put 
on  board  at  Vardo.  I  felt  very  reluctant  to  have  this  done,  as 
they  are  such  nice  friendly  animals,  following  one  about  and 
have  become  pets  with  all  of  us;  but  necessity  obliges,  as  I 
want  the  hay  for  the  pony. 


HAULING  COAL  UF   illE  ICK-SLOrE 


After  tea  we  hauled  more  coal  up  the  slope.  The  sacks  of 
coal  we  find  very  trt)ublesome  l<>  handle  owing  to  their  excessive 
weight  (coal  in  bags  to  be  landed  at  such  spots  as  this  ought  not 
to  exceed  fifty-six  pounds  each). 

A  packing-case  (-no  contents  marked  upon  it)  turned  up  to-day. 
containing  the  tubes  of  the  Thompson  sounding- machine  on 
board  the  ship.  It  was  labelled  "Land  Party."  Many  articles 
expected  have  not  come. 

August  ijt/i,  Momtay. — After  breakfast  we  .set  to  work  to  re 
move  the  old  felt  and  to  clear  out  the  dust  and  dirt,  and  then  lav 
down  the  thick  felt  with  the  new  oil-cloth  over  it.  Unfortunate- 
ly, only  half  as  much  as  is  recpiired  has  been  sent  to  cover  the 
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rhole  floor,  but  we  are  using  tin  cut  out  of  old  meat-cans  for 
carpeting  to  make  up  deficiencies.  Armitage  and  Wilton  rigged 
mother  block  and  tackle  to  haul  coal  up  the  ice  -  slope  by  the 
lag-staff. 

August  2pJi^  Monday. — Some  lines  for  fish  and  a  large  tin  with 
neat  as  a  bait  for  shrimp  and  other  water  life  were  set  to-day. 
iinvever,  at  midnight  only  a  few  shrimps  were  caught. 

August  2^th^  Tuesday . — After  breakfast  Wilton  and  I  took  my 
anoe  and  sledge  and  went  across  the  floe  to  the  pools  of  water. 


LOO.M-SHOOTINC.  WITH  UlRCH-UAKK  CANoE 


shot  eighty  old  looms  and  twenty  young  ones,  and  captured  a 
lumber  of  young  ones  alive,  which  I  brought  back  to  be  labelled, 
5  it  will  be  very  interesting  if  these  are  captured  south  or  killed 
Isewhere.  We  cut  out  a  small  copper  label  with  a  J  stamped 
ipon  it,  and  tied  it  to  the  young  looms'  legs;  afterwards  they  were 
mt  into  the  sea  so  as  to  give  them  a  fair  start.  The  copper  label 
^ras  attached  with  very  strong  fishing-line  to  nineteen  of  them.* 

Armitage  fixed  a  new  line  round  the  hut  to  hang  birds  on  for 
he  winter,  as  the  old  one  has  given  way  twice. 

*  Up  to  going  to  press  none  of  these  have  been  heard  of  (December,  1898). 
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"on  GOINt:  ROirNl)   THE   REINDEER-HOUSE  I  CAME  UPON  THE  HEAR" 

August  26tli,  Wednesday. — About  8.30  a.m.,  hearing  the  do^s 
barking,  I  sent  Heyward  out  to  ascertain  the  cause.  He  returned, 
reporting  a  large  bear  near  the  reindeer-hut.  I  took  my  hand- 
camera  and  rifle,  Armitage  following  me.  On  going  round  the 
reindeer-house  I  came  upon  the  bear  suddenly,  eight  yards  otf ,  and 
got  a  very  satisfactory  snap-shot  at  him  with  the  camera,  for  he 


"AS  HE  HAD  GOT  A  TKHI.h  TOO  NEAR  TO  BE  QUITE  PLEASANT" 
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did  not  notice  me,  as  he  was  looking  at  a  dog  that  was  yapping  at 
him.  On  his  (hscovering  me  through  the  click  made  by  the 
camera,  he  came  at  a  rapid  rate  towards  me,  manifesting  distinct- 
ly malicious  intentions  towards  the  aggressive  photographer,  and 
had  approached  within  three  and  a  half  yards  of  me  before  I 
could  get  another  hurried  snap  at  him  with  the  camera,  when,  as 
he  had  got  a  trifle  too  near  to  be  quite  pleasant,  I  backed  a  couple 
of  yards  to  where  I  had  placed  my  rifle  on  the  ground,  and  stopped 
his  farther  advances  with  a  bullet  in  the  head  which  knocked  him 
over.    He,  however,  managed  to  half  raise  himself  and  .scramble 


"AND  STOl'l'tL)  HIS  FAKlllliR  AUVANCKS  WITH  A  HLLLET  IN  THK  HKAI)" 


towards  the  bank  which  has  a  steep  descent  to  the  sea.  Fearing 
he  might  slide  down  it  and  thus  give  us  trouble  in  hauling  him 
up  again,  I  asked  Armitage,  who  had  come  up,  to  stop  him.  Ilis 
bullet,  however,  did  not  api)ear  to  influence  him  much,  so  I  gave 
him  another  in  the  neck  which  finishetl  him.  He  was  a  tall,  leggy 
bear,  but,  to  our  surprise,  only  measured  6  ft.  9^  in.  from  the  nose 
to  the  root  of  the  tail  along  the  back.  He  looked  much  larger. 
The  second  negative,  taken  at  three  and  a  half  yards  distance,  is 
a  trifle  "fuzzy,"  owing  to  the  hurried  way  in  which  it  was  taken, 
and  the  bear  is  partly  out  of  the  Held,  owing  to  my  having  to 
judge  it.    He  was  a  trifle  too  near  to  enable  me  to  take  my  eye 
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off  him  and  to  look  into  the  "  finder  "  of  the  camera.  I  just  got 
his  head  and  back  in. 

The  doctor  and  Wilton  skinned  him  after  breakfast. 

Wilton  managed  to  catch  a  snowy  owl,  which  was  evidently 
very  sick — due  to  a  charge  of  shot,  I  think — this  evening.  We 
have  put  it  into  a  rough  cage,  hoping  that  it  may  recover. 

Winds  N.N.W.,  N..  and  E.S.E.,  force  i  and  2.  Sky  clouded  from  iVh^ 
to  1*0  ths. 

j'h/<^/tsf  2'jth,  Thursday. — One  bear  seems  to  bring  others' 
Armitage  came  in  just  before  we  sat  down  to  breakfast  to  say 


THK  rilOTOGKArilF.R  I'HOTOtiR.M'UKD.     A  S.NAI'-SHOT  UV  MR.  ARMITAGE 


that  a  large  one  was  feeding  on  the  blubber  of  a  walrus  I  shot 
yesterday.  I  took  the  half-plate  camera  (as  he  showed  a  strong 
objection  to  leaving  his  find  of  food,  and  I  thought  he  would 
prove  a  good  sitter),  my  hand-camera,  and  rifle,  and  called  the 
others  to  follow  me  to  sec  the  fun.  When  I  got  out  he  had  left 
the  blubber,  having  eaten  as  much  as  he  could  cram  down,  and 
was  lying  at  some  distance  from  it,  evidently  with  the  intention 
of  camping  until  his  stomach  would  admit  of  its  taking  in  a  lit- 
tle more.    It  was  amusing  to  watch  his  anger  when  the  ivory- 
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gulls  ventured  to  help  themselves  to  a  little  of  '*his"  meat,  atul 
everv  time  thev  settled  near  to  it  he  at  oiu  e  ehased  them  oti. 
T  took  a  number  of  negatives  of  him  with  the  lelephoto  lens  at 
a  distance  of  sixty  yards  or  so.  when  Arniitas^e  took  a  snap  at 
nic  with  my  hand-camera  while  so  tMii,Mi;ed;  and  then,  taking  my 
hand-camera,  i  went  down  on  to  the  tioe,  followed  by  the  others. 
He  at  once  came  angrily  towards  me,  evidently  thinking  1  in- 
tended to  take  his  blubber  from  him,  and  I  took  one  negative 
after  another  at  about  seven  yards  distance,  as  he  stopped  at  a 
crack  and  stood  hissing  and  snarling  at  me,  and  gave  me  a 
splendid  opportunity  of  photographing  him.  After  exhausting 
all  my  films  I  called  the  others  up,  and  we  gave  him  a  volley 
which  finished  him  up,  poor  old  chap.  It  seemed  rather  too  bad 
to  shoot  him  after  the  amusement  he  had  afforded  us.  He  had 
been  lying  about  on  the  ice,  looking  for  all  the  world  like  a 
drunken  man  after  a  feast,  and  was  much  the  shape  of  Andree*s 
balloon.  His  stomach  was  enormously  distended,  and  the  con- 
tents ran  out  of  the  oesophagus  on  its  being  cut  near  the  root 
of  the  tongue  in  removing  the  skin.  The  contents  weighed 
sixty-five  pounds.  In  spite  of  this,  he  several  times  tried  to  get 
ni«-re  down,  and  was  exceedingly  angry  with  any  bird  that  al- 
temjited  to  get  a  king.  He  measured  7  ft,  7^  in.  from  the 
n<)?,c  to  the  root  of  the  tail. 

After  this  bear  entertainmcnl  we  had  breakfast  (2  amj,  and  I 

Spent  the  rest  of  the  day  developing  the  negatives  ;  the  others 
skinned  the  bear  and  sledged  the  meat  up  to  the  floe-berg,  to  be 
added  to  our  larder  on  the  roof  by-and-by.  It  has  been  calm  all 
day,  with  nine-tenths  of  the  sky  clouded. 

August  28ihy  Friday. — ^After  breakfast,  as  it  was  calm  and  sun- 
ny, I  took  a  number  of  negatives.  Wilton  and  I  then  went  up 
the  talus,  and  I  took  several  more  with  the  half -plate  and  hand- 
camera  of  birds  upon  the  cliffs,  and  then  with  a  ladder  and  land- 
ing-net caught  seventeen  kittt wakes  (three  were  old  birds  and 
the  rest  were  young  ones),  to  the  legs  of  which  I  attached  copper 
labels  (J),  and  a  strip  of  red  cotton  to  the  neck  to  attract  atten- 
tion if  seen  in  Europe  or  elsewhere. 

Armitage  fitted  up  the  whale-boat  ready  for  dredging  to-mor- 
row if  the  ice  and  weather  are  suitable,  to  obtain  specimens  of 
marine  life. 

August  joihy  Smuitty. — After  doing  a  few  odd  jobs,  1  set  to 
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work  to  remove  the  shelves,  pictures,  etc.,  in  my  cabin,  and  to 
calk  the  walls,  and  then  put  a  covering  of  the  thick,  loose  fell 
and  another  of  tarred,  from  our  new  stores,  under  the  jrreen  fell, 
in  the  hopes  of  remedying  the  wet  condition  the  room  has  been 
chronically  in  by  making  it  warmer.    This  took  me  until  9  p.m. 

Wilton  walked  to  the  northern  end  of  Windy  (iully  to  look  at 
the  lines  and  trap,  but  nothing  except  a  few  shrimps  were  taken. 
The  others  amused  themselves  as  they  liked. 


SNOWY  OWL 


Scptcinbci  2d,  Widncsday. — Soon  after  breakfast  I  spotted  a 
bear  on  the  flf)e  which  had  been  feeding  on  the  blubber  of  the 
walrus  I  shot  a  week  ago  I  took  my  rifle  and  camera  and  called 
to  Armitage  to  follow  me  I  went  along  the  beach  i)ast  Eira 
Cottage,  as  the  bear  was  sauntering  along  east,  and  finally  head- 
ing her  off,  got  near  enough  to  take  some  negatives.  I  con- 
tinued taking  them  whenever  opportunity  offered,  and  at  last 
she  came  towards  me  hissing  and  showing  every  inclination  to 
charge;  but,  unfortunately,  the  click  of  my  camera  in  changing 
the  film  made  her  alter  her  mind  and  she  made  off.  She  kept  her 
hind-(|uarters  directly  towards  me,  and  I  allowed  her  to  go  some 
distance  in  the  hope  she  would  show  her  Hank,  but  as  she  still  kept 
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dead  ahead  I  shot  at  her  backbone  a  little  above  the  tail  and  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  the  spinal  column  and  knocking  her  over. 
Armitage  then  shot  her  through  the  right  thigh.  After  again 
taking  a  snap  at  her  with  the  camera,  as  she  sat  on  her  hind- 
quarters hissing  and  snarling  at  me,  I  finished  her  with  a  shot 
in  the  neck.  It  was  curious  to  see  her,  when  crossing  thin  ice, 
scramble  along  upon  her  stomach,  spreading  her  weight  over  a 
greater  surface  to  prevent  her  going  through. 

We  then  took  ten  of  the  dogs  and  a  sledge  out.  and  having 
skinned  her,  brought  the  skin  and  meat  up  to  the  hut,  ferrying 


**I  FINISHKD  HKR   WITH  A  SIUJI    IN  TlIK  M:(  K  ' 


the  dogs,  men,  sledge,  and  meat  over  the  lane  of  water  in  the 
twelve-foot  Norwegian  boat,  which  we  carried  down  the  steep 
slope  for  the  purpose. 

Siptcinbcr  j</,  Thursday.  —  I  mended  my  hand-camera  after 
breakfast,  as  I  discovered  that,  owing  to  the  w(jod  having  shrunk 
near  the  "finders,"  it  was  admitting  light,  and  this  accounts  for 
the  fogging  of  negatives  taken  with  it  recently,  which  had  much 
puzzled  me. 

We  then  all  set  to  work  to  haul  coal  up  the  ice-slope,  and 
stacked  the  bags  of  reindeer  moss,  which  has  become  frozen  down 
upon  the  ice-foot. 

Winds  N.N. \V... W.N. W..  and  N.W..  lurcc  i  lo  4.  Sky  clouded  I'oths  to 
Igths.    Rain  band  0.5.    Fine  snow  falling  at  times  after  noon. 
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September  ^tli,  Friday. — After  breakfast  I  set  to  work  to  make 
a  wheelbarrow,  using  the  trahometer  wheel  for  the  purpose 
(which  is  now  useless  for  measuring  distance,  as  a  recording  in- 
strument for  it  has  not  arrived  by  the  W'iudn'ord). 

Bruce  went  on  with  the  zoological  work,  with  which  I  am  help- 
ing him  in  every  way  in  my  power. 

September  ^th,  Saturday. — The  doctor  this  morning  is  suffering 
from  what  he  believes  to  be  ptomaine  poisoning,  and  I  am  also 
feeling  distinctly  chippy.  His  face  is  much  swollen  and  rather 
inflamed,  and  he  is  anything  but  well.  This  we  believe  to  be 
caused  by  one  of  Hey  ward's  many  cooking  eccentricities,  prob- 
ably due  to  his  using  a  tin  of  tainted  sardines  for  his  "  sardine 


"WE  THEN  TOOK  TEN  OF  THE  DOGS  AND  A  SLEDGE  OUT" 


fritters"  made  yesterday  (a  dish  fit  for  the  infernal  regions  on 
fast  days).  I  have  given  him  orders  to  bring  all  tins  of  meat,  be- 
fore being  opened,  for  the  doctor's  or  my  inspection  as  usual  be- 
fore using  them,  about  which  necessary  precaution  there  has  been 
a  little  slackness  lately,  owing  to  the  ship's  arrival  and  our  being 
very  busy.  Poor  Heyward  does  very  well  with  the  cooking  on 
the  whole,  and  his  billet  of  catering  for  the  appetites  of  six  hun- 
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gry  men  is  no  sinecure.  lie  is  very  plucky  and  anxious  to 
please. 

As  neither  of  us  feel  particularly  in  form  for  coal  hauling,  I  put 
it  off  until  Monday. 

September  6th,  Sunday. — The  doctor  and  lare  still  feeling  very 
cheap.    I  found  the  small  boat  to-day  Leigh  Smith  left  on  the 


DKtDGl.NG    i.\   OUK    WHALE-UO.Vr    FOR    MARINE  LIFE 


bank  by  the  flag-staff.  The  top  of  the  gunwale  is  projecting  out 
of  the  ice  of  the  floe-berg,  all  the  rest  is  buried  under  and  frozen 
into  tons  of  ice. 

I  entered  up  and  packed  away  negatives.  The  others  amused 
themselves  as  they  pleased. 

Septeuiber  8t/i,  Tuesday. — We  set  to  work  after  breakfast  to  fit 
up  a  dredge  and  tow-net,  and  fix  lines  to  them  to  do  some  dredg- 
ing, as  the  weather  to-day  allows  of  it.  This  took  us  all  the 
morning.  After  many  delays  we  set  out  in  the  Mary  Harnis- 
'iuorth,  going  west  along  the  land.  We  found  the  bottom  very 
rocky  and  unsuitable  for  dredging,  the  spring  tide  (against  us) 
carrying  ice  with  it,  bothered  us  a  good  deal,  and  finally  blocked 
us  in  altogether  off  the  west  point.  As  it  was  then  getting  late 
in  the  evening  and  darkness  was  coming  on  we  hauled  the  boat 
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up  on  the  shore,  and  1  intend,  if  the  weather  allows,  to  try  again 
to-morrow.    She  is  a  frarfnl  weight  to  handle. 

I  reluctantly  directed  the  doctor  to  kill  and  cut  up  two  out 
of  the  three  of  our  remaining  sheep,  which  were  brought  from 
Vardo,  as  we  require  the  hay  they  are  eating  for  the  pony.  Be- 
ing rather  dainty  feeders,  they  waste  a  good  deal.  The  ground  i$ 
now  quite  snow-covered  and  frozen  hard,  and  they  cannot  find 
their  own  food,  being  less  clever  in  this  respect  than  "  Brownie,"* 
our  pony.  They  have  become  pets  with  all  of  us,  and  follow  us 
everywhere,  poor  animals.  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  to  kill  them. 
•*  Nannie,*'  the  remaining  one  (an  especial  favorite  of  mine),  fol- 
lowed us  down  to  the  boat  to-day  and  clambered  on  to  the  floe 
berpr  when  we  shoved  off,  bleatinj^^  piteously,  evidently  in  great 
distress  at  our  apparent  desertion  of  her.  On  our  return  shr 
met  us  and  follow. d  us  into  the  hut,  where  she  remained  all  thr 
t;vening,  catininr  l)is(  uits  or  anythinj^  of  thr  kind  we  offered  to  her 
Havinjj  the  sheep  hen;,  and  seeinji^  them  about,  t|iiite  reminds  w- 
of  home,  and  even  the  delicacy  <>f  mutton  for  diniirr,  tmij^h  X(»r- 
wegian  though  it  be.  does  not  comju  n-^atr  us  for  the  loss  "i 
them,  and  it  i^fu-s  to  my  heart  to  kill  them.  X  shall  try  to  keep 
**  Nannie  "  all  winter. 

September  gth^  Wednesday. — As  soon  as  we  had  finished  o.ir 
usual  morning  walk  we  set  out  for  the  spot  where  we  had  left  the 
boat  yesterday  evening.  We  found,  however,  that  a  quantity  ^  f 
ice  had  since  come  into  the  bay  and  blocked  her  in.  Armitage, 
in  getting  into  the  boat,  went  over  the  side,  and  got  a  ducking 
He  is  a  wonderful  hand  at  taking  a  bath  whenever  the  smallest 
possibility  of  doing  so  offers  itself.  I  had  of  course  to  send 
him  back  to  the  hut  to  change,  and  as  he  is  an  excellent  man,  it 
left  us  verv  short-handed.  It  took  us  some  hours  to  force  our 
way  out  of  the  small  bay,  and  some  of  the  ice -pieces  bein^^ 
aground,  we  had  to  cut  them  up,  using  the  ice-anchor  as  a  pick, 
to  clear  a  way.  At  last,  however,  we  got  her  free,  and  pullefi 
towards  the  northern  entrance  of  Windy  Gully.  Here  a  frozen- 
together  i)ack  stopped  us  and  prevented  our  gelling  near  thf 
shore.  We  dropped  the  dredge  in  fifteen  fathoms  and  put  out  tlif 
net  and  dragged  l)<)ih  for  some  distance,  which  was  rather  hard 
work,  and  the  btjal  only  forged  ahead  a  few  inches  at  every 
stroke  of  the  oars.  We  obtained  several  molluscs,  echinoderms, 
worms,  gastropods,  and  bivalves.    We  found  there  the  bottom 
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sandy  and  saitable  for  dredging,  but  further  round  off  the  glacier- 
face  it  is  evidently  stony,  as  we  only  got  a  lamtnaria  with  a  sea- 
cucumber  (an  echinoderm)  attached. 

We  made  a  pot  of  tea  on  a  piece  of  floating  ice  in  Gunter 
Sound,  and  had  a  little  biscuit  and  fat  bacon.  We  got  back  to 
the  hut  soon  after  7  p.m. 

September  loth^  Thursday. — Directly  after  breakfast  we  ai;ain 
started  off  in  the  Mary  Harvisivorth,  dredging.  We  went  cast, 
under  sail,  along  the  edge  of  the  land  floe,  ui^iiij;  the  tow-net. 
We  found  that  even  under  sail,  with  a  breeze  of  force  4,  we  could 
only  move  along  very  slowly,  with  the  dredge  ')ut  in  fifteen 
fathoms,  on  a  pebl)ly  bottom  with  shells.  We  got  some  Crusta- 
cea, anylid  worms,  echinoderms.  and  protozoa.  I  shot  a  ringed 
seal,  whic  h,  however,  sank  before  we  could  get  up  to  it,  owing  to 
having  the  dredge  out.  Poor  "  Nannie,"  in  following  us,  fell  into 
an  ice -gorge  about  si.\  feet  deep,  out  of  which  she  could  not 
scramble.  The  accident  was  not  discovered  until  the  evening, 
when  she  was  found  to  be  missing.  I  discovered  her  in  the 
chasm,  and  brought  her  back  on  the  wheelbarrow,  as  she  has 
damaged  her  off  hind-leg  a  little  and  is  lame. 

September  I2th^  Saturday.^Atter  breakfast,  the  sky  being  less 
overcast  than  usual,  I  took  a  number  of  photographs  with  the 
wide  angle  lens.  Armitage  tried  his  hand  at  dentistry  by  pulling 
out  a  troublesome  tooth  of  the  doctor's.  The  doctor  is  satisfied 
with  the  way  in  which  the  operation  was  performed,  so  he  must 
have  acquitted  himself  exceedingly  well. 

We  then  started  off  in  the  whale-boat  dredging,  and  I  took  a 
number  of  soundings  in  the  bay.  We  found  patches  of  sand  dis- 
tributed among  large  stones,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  lar^^e 
hauls  from  the  dredge,  ineluding  new  species  of  anylids,  Crustacea 
and  molluscs.  Bay  ice  is  now  (piiekly  fnrniiii'4  <»n  the  sea.  Appar- 
ently all  the  birds  hut  one  or  two  kiitiwakes.  a  l)urgie  or  two, 
and  a  stray  molly  moke  are  i^nne.  and  the  rock--  are  silent  and 
deserted  where  reicntly  there  was  so  mueh  life  and  bird-music. 
We  shall  soon  be  left  alone  in  our  winter  solitude. 

Winds  N.N.W.  and  N.W.,  1  to  3.   Sky  clouded  i%ths.   Rain  band  0.0. 

September  ijt/i,  Sunday.— We  amused  ourselves  skating  on  the 
pond  to-day.  Towards  evening  I  came  in  and  developed  nega- 
tives. 
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September  t4th^  Monday.  —After  breakfast  we  all  went  down 
and  hauled  up  the  Mary  Harmsworth,  and  put  her  to  bed  for  the 
winter. 

The  sea  is  now  covered  with  bay  ice.  and  further  dredging  is 
out  of  the  question  in  her. 

September  ijth^  Thursday, — ^After  breakfast,  having  finished 
our  regular  morning  work,  Armitage,  Wilton,  Hey  ward,  and  I 
went  on  hauling  reindeer  moss  up  the  slope.  The  doctor  re- 
moved the  blubber  fn>m  the  seal's  skin.  We  are  keepinia:  it  to 
cook  with  boar-im  at.  I  induced  one  nr  two  of  the  others  to  try 
some  raw  ^eal- blubber.  It  is  very  good,  and  tastes  somewhat 
like  butter. 

The  reindeer  still  looks  very  thin,  :md  docs  not  improve  in  l  un- 
dition,  although  it  has  as  much  lii^hcn  as  it  will  eat.  It  is  very 
wasteful  and  dainty,  and  tramples  undertoot  and  refuses  to  cat 
as  mucli  as  it  consumes.  ()ne  hardv  "crit-air"  ponv  or  horse  i> 
better  than  tifty  reindeer  away  from  their  natural  conditions  ot 
life 

September  iSth^  Friday. — As  to-day  is  very  suitable  for  mag- 
netic observations,  I  directed  Armitage  to  go  on  with  them. 
The  doctor  worked  at  the  bear-skins  in  No.  2  hut.  I  made  a 
number  uf  prints  from  negatives,  and  printed  and  developed 
some  platino-bromide  prints,  and  made  a  number  of  solutions 
for  toning,  fixing,  etc.  Photography  is  carried  on  under  difficult 
conditions  here,  and  even  after  a  negative  has  been  successfully 
obtained,  every  drop  of  water  used  in  developing  and  washing 
has  to  be  obtained  from  melted  snow. 

September  24th^  Thursday . — In  the  evening  Wilton  and  I  made 
a  broad  snow-shovel  for  five  people,  to  clear  the  snow  off  our 
skating- pond,  as  there  has  been  no  wind  lately  to  do  this  for  us 
Armitage  wrote  up  the  met eorological  observations.  Wilton  and 
Heyward  stowed  away  goods  in  the  stable  store.  The  doctor 
went  <ni  with  the  bear-skins. 

Sfpdiiibcr  jyth,  Suuiiav  \Vr  louk  the  low-net  to  the  fl<^e  ed}?e. 
and  obtained  a  new  shrimp,  a  number  ot  startish,  and  a  few 
small  jelly-tish. 

Thedoctf»r  i>  makiiiL;'  a  sketch-map  "f  C\ii)e  Flora, and  heweiH 
out  witli  Armita^f,  w  ho  to(»k  a  few  bearings  tor  him. 

October  2d.  hruiay.  -After  breakfast  1  put  out  my  photo- 
graphic printing-frames,  but  the  frozen  mist  renders  printing  a 
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very  difficult  matter.   It  takes  two  and»  sometimes,  three  days 
now  to  finish  a  print. 
I  set  to  work  to  try  and  repair  the  musical-box  which  **  our 

mechanical  genius"  had  so  damaged  in  putting  in  a  set  of  new 
notes  that  the  only  sounds  that  can  be  got  out  of  it  are  positively 
iinoartlily.  and  lialf  the  notes  won't  strike  at  all.  The  "music  ' 
resu ill ng  is  mnsi  wrird. 

Armitage  is  nidkiivj:  a  collar  fur  the  pony  harness.  He  is  util- 
\7\x\cr  the  ranva^  satldie  we  made  last  autumn  for  material  lo 
<  vcr  it,  and  is  using  two  of  the  union-jack  cushions  to  stuff  it 
with. 

We  set  a  line  between  the  shore  and  a  pici  f  of  grounded  ice 
for  fish,  and  put  out  a  swab  to  take  smaller  life.  The  doctor 
worked  at  the  bear-skins. 

I  saw  two  ivory-gulls  and  three  buntings  to*day. 

October  gth^  Friday. — As  I  wish  to  try  the  reindeer  for  sledging 
the  coal  up  to  the  hut,  after  breakfast  I  made  a  hide  halter,  and 
Wilton  and  I  put  it  in  a  sledge.  I  find  it  has  evidently  never 
been  harnessed  to  anything  before — has  no  notion  of  dragging — 
and  is,  moreover,  very  vicious,  and  strikes  and  kicks  at  every  one 
and  everything  that  comes  within  reach  of  htm.  A  charming 
animal !  It  made  a  desperate  charge  at  Wilton,  who  was  seated 
on  the  sledge  and  was  rolled  over  in  a  mixed  up  condition  into 
the  snow,  where  the  fiendish  deer  seemed  to  lose  him ;  it  then 
dashed  off  wildly  in  an  opposite  direction,  dragging  the  sledge 
upside-down  with  it  until  I  succeeded  in  stopping  it.  Wilton  has 
rc  luciaiUly  come  to  the  conclusion  tliat  it  is  not  at  all  a  nice  ani- 
mal. I  certainly  cannot  warrant  it  "quirt  to  ride  and  drive."  Tt 
i>  u  ihuusaiid  j)ities  that  any  reindeer  were  sent,  as  ihcy  wnuld 
be  of  very  little  service  here  even  if  well-trained  and  l)r<»ken  ; 
but  voung,  quite  unbroken  animals  are  worse  than  useless.  It 
kicked,  struck,  danced  about,  and  flung  itself  down  when  asked  to 
draw  a  weight  of  i6o  lbs.  on  a  lii^iit  Norwe,L;;ian  sledi^e  ! 

October  loth,  Saturday. — Armitage  spent  the  day  in  the  obser- 
vatory at  the  magnetic  observations.  Wilton  continued  clearing 
the  dog-house  of  ice,  with  Hey  ward  helping  for  a  time. 

Winds  N.E.  4,  £.  2  to  3,  S.E.  i,  N.E.  2.  with  gusts  up  to  force  5. 

Gladys  "  gave  birth  to  five  pups. 
Octtfber  ijth^  Tuesday, — As  "Nannie,*'  our  sheep,  wastes  so 
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much  hay,  which,  excepting^  biscuit,  is  the  only  thing  she  will 

eat.  and  as  1  want  rvery  scrap  of  the  former  for  **  Brownie,  the 

pony.  1  very  reluctantly  told  the  doctor  to  convert  her  iiu-  mm 
ton,  t<tr  iluTe  is  no  help  for  it.  Poor  mi  inal!  She  had  become  a 
great  pel  with  u^.  1  Iccl  very  sorry  to  i)c  oblii^ed  to  kill  her.  and 
it  is  like  losing  a  friend.  I  sledged  a  number  of  slnit-^  up.  .m  l 
placed  them  in  the  stable  store.  After  tea  the  doctor  and  1  sledged 
away  the  ice  Wilton  and  Heyward  had  cleared  out  of  the  doj^- 
housf- 

Cktobcr  ijth,  Sattirday. — The  Arctic  night  began  to-day.  and 
we  saw  the  last  of  the  sun  yesterday  until  February  23d.  Again 
another  winter  is  upon  us — now  the  third  here,  and  the  fourth  i 
have  spent  in  succession  inside  the  polar  circle.  No  one  properly 
appreciates  light  until  they  have  spent  a  winter  or  two  on  the 
80th  degree,  and  know  what  it  is  to  be  in  perpetual  darknesfi  for 
four  months  at  a  stretch. 

I  calked  the  crevices  in  the  walls  of  the  stable  store,  to  pre- 
vent snow  from  driving  in,  and  swept  it  out.  Armitage  took  the 
usual  weekly  magnetic  observations.  Wilton  went  on  with  the 
dog-house.   The  doctor  worked  at  the  geological  specimens. 

October  i8th^  Sunday, — After  breakfast  we  all  went  east  on  our 
ski.  Wilton  and  I  again  went  to  the  top  of  the  glacier  by  the 
Windy  Gully  Rocks  and  ran  down  it  three  or  four  times.  The 
others  did  not  care  about  taking  it  on,  but  remained  near 
Sharpe's  Rock,  w  here  the  incline  is  less,  and  a  slower  speed  can 
be  maintained.  Wilton  goes  very  well  upon  the  ski,  having 
used  them  at  Archangel. 

Oi  tobcr  20th,  Tuesday. — A  flock  of  birds  were  seen  in  the  sea 
»)ty  the  tIag-stafT.  Thinking  that  probably  they  would  be  in  their 
winter  dress,  the  distance  being  too  far  to  make  them  out,  and 
the  light  too  dim,  I  called  Wilton  and  we  carried  the  twelve-fo*>: 
Norwegian  boat  down,  and,  taking  my  gun,  we  managed  to  force 
it  through  the  bay  ice  into  shooting  distance.  We  found  they 
were  dovekies,  eleven  in  number,  in  their  winter  plumage.  1  suc- 
ceeded in  bagging  two — one  adidt  in  winter  dress,  and  a  young 
one  in  winter  dress  also,  with  the  legs  nearly  as  red  as  in  the 
adult,  but  with  a  tinge  of  brown  in  them  still.  The  young  bird  1 
killed  in  August,  1895,  had  quite  brown  legs. 

We  all  then  went  for  a  ski-run  to  the  eastward,  and  Wilton  and 
I  ran  the  glacier  two  or  three  times.   There  is  distinct  evidence 
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ot  ihi>  ^kuiLi  luiving  receded  considerably.  Tf  the*  northward, 
partly  extendinjj  across  Windv  (lullv,  is  a  hipfh,  lar-  nioiind  of 
earth  and  stones,  evidently  an  ohi  lateral  moraine.  .i!id  at  the  loot 
<>r  the  gully  leading  up  towards  Windy  <rully  Rocks  are  larg^e 
bowlders  oF  basalt  wf^rn  <iiiitt'  Hat  and  scratched  evidently  by  ice, 
ov«T  which  the  i^hicii-r  then  passed  Evidence  of  the  recession  of 
glaciers  is  noticeable  on  Capes  Grant  and  Neale,  where  old 
m«>raines  are  visible. 

October  2 ist^  Wednesday. — The  doctor  and  I  sledi>:ed  coai  up 
with  the  pony  from  the  topof  the  plateau  up  which  we  had  haided 
it,  and  after  tea  he,  Wilton,  and  I  went  for  a  ski-run  east.  The 
others  had  gone  earlier  in  the  afternoon.  It  had  snowed  all  night 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  day  without  wind,  and  there  is  now  a 
^ood  covering  of  snow  over  the  land.  '*  Brownie  **  is  still  getting 
the  greater  part  of  her  food  herself.  She  scrapes  away  the  snow 
with  her  fore-feet  to  reach  the  sparse  grass,  and  is  as  good  as  a 
reindeer  at  it.  She  has  only  two  or  three  Spratt's  cod-iiver  oil 
dog-biscuits  given  to  her  daily,  which  she  occasionally  supple- 
ments by  stealing  more  from  the  dogs  tied  up  round  the  bowlders 
near  the  house,  much  to  their  indignation  and  her  amusement. 
She  is  thoroughly  adapted  for  the  Arctic.  She  eats  bear-meat 
but  draws  the  line  at  walrus,  with  which  taste  T  sympathize,  for  I 
do  so  also  if  I  can  get  any  other  fresh  meat.  None  of  us  care  for 
walrus. 

October  22d,  Thursday. — To  give  iny  c  haps  a  little  amusement, 
I  arrant(ed  that  a  match  between  Wilton  on  foot  and  the  doctor 
on  ski  should  be  run  to-day  down  the  glaci<  r  slope  from  the 
Windy  Gully  Rocks,  and  I  put  up  a  tin  of  tobacco  as  a  prize  for 
the  winner.  Wliile  waitin;^  for  one  or  two  members  t>f  the  j)arty, 
Wilton  and  1  put  the  twelve-foot  Norwegian  l)oat  into  the  sea  for 
me  to  try  and  shoot  some  seals  I  had  seen  in  the  water.  Soon  af- 
terwards I  saw  some  dovekies  in  their  winter  plumage,  and  we 
pulled  back  for  me  to  land  and  fetch  a  shot  gun  to  kill  them  for 
specimens.  In  stepping  out  on  to  the  ice-foot  it  broke  away  with 
me,  and  the  small  boat  at  the  same  time  dipping  bows  under  and 
upsetting,  threw  me  into  the  water.  I  got  hold  of  the  ice-foot 
and  tried  to  pull  myself  up,  but  was  quite  unable  to  do  so  owing 
to  its  perpendicular  height  above  me — about  four  feet — and  its 
slippery  surface  sloping  downward  gave  me  no  hand-hold ;  my 
clothes  had  also  become  exceedingly  heavy.   Wilton  in  the  mean- 
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time  had  very  promptly  thrown  my  .303  rifle  on  to  the  ice-foot  out 
of  the  water-logged  boat,  which  had  partly  righted  itself  on  being 
relieved  of  iny  weitjht,  but  was  sinking,  and  after  several  minutes 
he  succeeded  in  get  lino;  ashore  oft  tin-  keel  of  the  overturned 
boat.  I  hati  made  11  {)  my  mind  lu  swim  hark  to  it,  as  I  found  it 
(juite  im|)<'ssihk'  to  i^ct  up  the  ice-face,  and  my  strength  was  go- 
ing. He  iheTi  ran  round  to  where  1  was,  and  after  ses  eral  at- 
tempts and  nuieh  hauh'ng  and  struggling,  manageii  to  give  mc  a 
handout.  I  liad  heeii  in  the  water  about  hve  minutes.  The  cold 
did  not  bother  me  much,  but  the  weight  of  my  iieavy  clothing 
drenched  with  water  did,  and  the  tide  was  running  fast  under  the 
ice.  It  would  have  been  an  easy  matter  for  both  of  us  to  have 
been  drowned,  and  no  one  would  have  know  what  had  happened 
to  us.  Fortunately,  Wilton  had  the  boat  to  help  him  out, other- 
wise we  should  have  had  to  swim  back  to  it,  and  have  trit  d  to 
push  her  to  some  low  bay  ice,  and  to  clamber  out  upon  it  if  our 
strength  had  held  out,  but  it  would  not  have  been  altogether  a 
joke.  We  had  a  good  laugh  over  it  when  we  got  out,  but  it  was 
near  not  being  a  laughing  matter.  We  went  up  and  changed, 
and  I  sent  Armitage  and  the  others  down  to  put  the  small  Eira 
boat  into  the  sea  to  recover  our  cranky  Norwegian  one,  and  to 
shoot  the  dovekies.  We  then  went  off  to  the  Windy  Gully  Rocks, 
where  the  race  came  off,  and  Wilton  won  easily.  The  snow  was 
deep  and  "sandy,"  making  it  very  bad  for  ski-ing,  otherwise  the 
result  should  have  been  reversed. 

October  2jth,  T/usJiiy. — After  breakfast  Wilton  reported  to  me 
that  the  reindeer  seems  very  weak  and  can  hardly  stand.  I  wci.l 
and  saw  it,  and  found  it  again  lying  down.  I  had  intended  to 
put  a  log  on  it  and  turn  it  out  on  the  cape,  hoping  that  the  com- 
parative freedom  might  enable  it  to  put  a  little  flesli  upon  it> 
body,  but  it  would  have  to  take  its  chance  of  l)ein;.^^  killed  hv 
bear,  which  would  in  all  probability  hai)[»en.  1.  however,  decidcu 
to  shoot  it  "to  save  its  life,"  and  add  what  little  meat  there  is 
it  to  our  larder,  as  I  could  see  it  would  die  within  a  short  time 
I  would  never  have  attempted  the  experiment  with  any  deer  thai 
had  not  been  brought  up  from  fawns  tipon  artificial  food,  which 
can  be  carried  sledging,  and  had  been  thoroughly  broken  to  sledge 
work  and  used  to  confinement.  But  even  then  I  doubt  very 
much  if  they  would  be  the  best  form  of  draught  animals  out  of 
their  own  kind  of  country,  where  their  natural  lichen  grows  every- 
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wIktc.  For  coast  sk-dging  here  horses  arc  far  and  away  the  best. 
I  had  miirh  experience  with  reiiulcer  when  sledging  with  the 
Samuyads  and  T^apps  in  the  winter  of  1893-94. 

I  put  three  thermometers  in  pickle-bottles,  and  placed  them  in 
the  screen  to  compare  with  the  others.  I  am  anxious  to  take 
temperatures  upon  the  summit  of  Cape  Flora  through  the  winter, 
but  I  Hnd  it  very  difficult  to  hit  upon  a  plan  for  exposing  them  in 
a  satisfactory  manner  to  give  accurate  readings.  I  think  placing 
them  in  pickle-  bottles  lashed  to  an  upright  may  do  it.  Tins» 
screens,  or  boxes  of  any  kind  all  have  fatal  objections.  The  frost- 
rime  at  that  altitude  is  exceedingly  troublesome. 

October  28thy  Wednesday. — The  doctor  and  I  dug  out  of  the  drift 
and  sledged  up  to  the  stable  the  whole  of  the  hay  sent  for  the 
sheep.  After  tea  he,  Wilton,  and  I  hoisted  it  on  to  the  roof  of 
the  stable  (there  are,  in  all,  seven  and  a  half  trusses).  It  is,  how- 
ever, like  the  reindeer  moss,  drenched  with  water,  and  conse- 
quently exceedingly  heavy,  and  until  dried,  which  it  is  difficult 
to  do  here,  quite  useless  for  sledging  on  accnunl  of  its  weight. 
I  shall  never  takt^  liay  for  that  purpu.sc  again  unless  absoluu  ly 
<d)liged  ;  it  is  Loo  wasteful  and  bulky,  and  readily  becomes 
driven  full  of  snow  on  the  sledge,  which  adils  very  greatly  to  the 
wri-ht.  Oats  and  dried  vegetables  in  proper  proportions  make 
si)lendid  loud,  and  are  very  convenient  to  carry  and  use.  We  are. 
unfortunately,  out  of  both,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  I  am 
keeping  for  sledging  next  spring,  and  1  am  feeding  the  pony  on 
hay  and  Spratt's  biscuit. 

Wilton  and  Hey  ward  worked  at  the  dog-house. 

Winds  E.N.K.  4.  N.E.  3  to  4.  E.  i  to  2,  E.  2  to  3,  Sky  clouded  from  -^tbs 
to  H^hs  until  8  p.m.,  when  it  cleared  to  ^ths.   Misty  at  4  p.m. 

I  find  the  minimum  thermometer  placed  in  the  pickle-bottle 
registered  the  same  as  our  standard  minimum  for  the  last  twen- 
ty-four hours. 

^'Brownie'*  frequently  steals  bear -meat  from  the  dogs,  and 
daily  eats  about  two  pounds  of  it.   She  is  a  wonderful  feeder, 

and  just  the  "  gee  "  for  the  Arctic.  Thank  goodness,  she  is  not 
particular.  She  has  become  a  great  favorite,  and  follows  us 
about  like  a  dog.  I've  a  real  aticction  for  the  good  little  beast, 
and  look  forward  to  giving  her  a  good  time  for  the  rest  of  her 
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life  after  we  have  tinished  our  work  here,  if  1  can  only  keep  her 
alive  to  return  home. 

Octohi  V  2Qth,  Tlnirsday.  —  We  out  and  broui^hl  u[)  the 

bear  -  meat  from  near  Sharpe  s  Rock  whirh  had  been  stowed 
there  some  weeks  ago.  Wilton  and  Heyward  finished  stocking 
the  ice  out  of  the  dog-house. 

Wind  \l.  hv  N.  I,  N.  E.  by  N.  3,  N.F..  1  to  2.  N.  by  E.  2.  Sk\  rloudedaa 
day  from  /{tiis  to  l^ths.  except  at  4  p.m.  when  it  cleared  to  ^tbs. 

To-day  I  find  that  the  thermometers  enclosed  in  bottles  stiov 
uneven  readings  when  compared  with  the  standard  thermometers 
in  the  screen.  I  think  that  to  carry  on  synchronous  observations 
at  the  hut  and  on  the  summit  of  Cape  Flora  would  have  little 
value  under  the  circumstances.  I  shall,  however,  place  a  maii- 
mum  and  minimum  in  bottles  on  the  top  and  read  them  when 
convenient.  It  will  give  us  a  good  idea  of  the  highest  and  low- 
est temperatures  up  there. 

October  ^otli,  Friday.— doctor  and  I  ascended  Caj)e  Flor.; 
by  the  glacier,  and  placed  a  maximum  and  niininiuni  thermonu 
ter  in  a  bottle  on  the  top  of  the  cairn  on  the  edge  of  the  ciilts 
behind  the  hut.  (Tem{)erature  on  sumiriit  —6'  and  —2  5'  at  the 
hut  )  The  cairn  (the  flag-start  had  been  blown  away)  and  every 
thing  on  the  top  was  covered  many  inches  deep  with  frost-rimr 
The  edge  of  the  summit  is  very  prei  i|)ilous,  and  being  ice-clad  h 
rather  dangerous  in  the  dim  light,  and  one  has  to  feel  one's  wa^ 
along  with  caution  :  a  false  step  might  send  one  crashing  dowa 
the  front  of  the  cape  a  thousand  feet  below.  I  set  Armitage  t» 
work  to  begin  to  make  a  canoe  to  carry  sledging  next  spring, 
and  he  commenced  the  framework,  using  the  bamboo  boat  masts 
and  booms  for  the  purpose. 

The  twilight  at  noon  is  getting  very  dim,  and  winter  is  rapidly 
drawing  its  dark,  gloomy  mantle  around  us.  The  birds  have  all 
flown  to  the  south,  and  death-like  stillness  now  reigns  on  the 
rocks  where  their  cheering  notes  have  been  as  music  to  our  ear> 
through  the  short-lived  and  comparatively  winterly  summer  of 
this  land  of  the  north,  where  the  ghostly  Frost-King  allows  OW 
Sol  to  dispute  his  sovereignty  for  a  short  time  only.  Perpetual 
darkness  will  be  ours  for  four  months  to  come,  and  for  that  time 
we  shall  not  know  the  cheering  light  of  day.    It  is  with  a  feeling 
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of  sadness  that  we  see  his  rays  grow  daily  weaker  and  weaker, 
likf  a  dying  friend,  and  at  last  he  sinks  to  appear  no  more. 
Each  of  us  wonders  if  we  all  shall  stand  near  the  flag-stafT  to 
welcome  his  return,  or  will  some  of  us,  during  that  long  darkness, 
have  gone  forth  into  the  gloom,  and  have  found  our  rest  upon 
these  icy  shores. 

Wnrmbtr  jd,  Tuesday — The  doctor  and  I  finished  sledging  up 
ind  stacking  the  coal,  and  also  brought  the  ten  bags  of  salt  up. 


t»IIR  COAL- SACKS 
By  moonlight 


ter  tea  I  worked  at  the  frame  work  for  the  new  canoe,  and  the 
ctor  cleaned  a  bear's  head,  to  be  stowed  away  with  the  skins, 
mitage  helped  me  with  the  canoe  and  then  went  out  on  his  ski 
the  eastward  for  the  usual  exercise.  Wilton  and  Hey  ward 
can  to  roof  in  the  dog-h<ni.se.  "  Bardock  "  died  during  the  night 
m  no  apparent  cause.  He  was  all  right  yesterday.  He  was 
(it tie  use  for  sledging,  however. 

Vcnrmlnr  ^tli,  Wcdnisday. — As  I  think  it  is  possible  to  get 
t's  by  means  of  a  spring -gun,  and  every  other  means  has 
ed,  I  set  to  work  to  convert  a  shot-gun  into  one,  lashing  a 
trivance  of  wooden  levers  to  it  for  the  purpose. 
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About  3  P.M.  Wilton  and  I  went  east  for  a  run  on  ski,  return- 
ing over  the  floe.  The  doctor  finished  a  bear's  head.  Armitage 
worked  at  the  framework  of  the  canoe.  Wilton  and  Heyward 
went  on  roofing  in  the  dog-hoiise.  All  hands  go  for  a  run  on  ski 
or  for  a  walk  every  day.  Thib  iias  been  the  rule  ever  since  we 
landed  here. 

A'ovcnihrr  tot  It,  I'uisday, — The  doctor  and  T  went  on  ski  Lu  the 
CjuUv  Rocks  lo  look  at  my  spring- gun  whicli  1  set  there,  but 
found  everything  nntoiK  hi d.  It  is  now  practically  dark  all  day, 
and  we  are  beginnini;  to  speak  with  longing  for  the  return  "f 
the  sun.  Still,  the  dim  twilight  we  get  now  for  an  hour  or  two  is 
infinitely  better  than  the  greater  darkness  which  we  shall  soon 
have  when,  practically,  noon  and  midnight  are  alike.  People 
who  have  wintered  only  on  the  70°  N.  or  75"  N.  are  y)ossibly  un- 
able to  appreciate  the  greater  darkness  on  the  So""  of  latitude,  or 
understand  what  a  difference  five  or  ten  degrees  make.  Life 
is  the  acme  of  monotony  during  the  winter  here.  It  is  bad 
enough  during  the  light ;  it  becomes  worse  as  time  goes  on.  A 
more  trying  life  than  that  of  prolonged  residence  in  the  Arctic  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine.  It  is  wearisome  in  the  extreme.  People 
generally  have  an  idea  that  it  is  the  cold  and  badness  of  the 
climate  that  are  the  most  unpleasant  features  about  it.  Not  a 
bit  of  it.  To  me  it  is  the  deadly  monotony  of  our  daily  life,  th« 
long  period  of  comparative  inaction  that  is  unavoidable,  and  the 
deadly  sameness  which  <^ne  is  unable  to  get  away  from  for  an 
stanl.  heiiiij  bo.Kcd  up  with  the  same  companions  day  alter  duv 
month  after  month.  It  is  a  life,  however,  to  iniiiiic  patience  anil 
forbearance  in  all,  and  should  do  one  good  in  that  respect. 

Wilton  went  on  with  the  dog-housc,  Armitai^e  worked  at  ih" 
canoe,  the  doeior  jjacked  up  and  labelled  ideological  sfjceimen?: 
and  eac  h  and  all  are  cheerful  and  jolly,  in  spite  of  the  monotony 
of  our  existence,  and  of  depression  there  is  no  sign.  I  havt 
thorough  good  fellows  with  me,  and  of  this  I  am  proud. 

Not'cmber  I2tk^  Thursday, — This  morning  Wilton  and  I  went 
for  a  walk  east  upon  ski.  It  was  dark  and  very  misty,  so  much 
so  that  we  got  upon  the  top  of  a  sloping  berg,  with  the  one  edge 
towards  us  level  with  the  floe,  and  the  other  ending  in  a  drop 
of  from  six  to  nine  feet,  over  which  Wilton  fell  without  seeing 
it,  but  without  hurting  himself,  fortunately.  When  near  Sharpe's 
Rock  "  Misere "  spotted  a  bear  (the  first  seen  for  a  long  time) 
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about  fifty  yards  off,  which  had  apparently  been  stalking  ns. 
We  left  him  to  take  care  of  "  Mr.  Rear,"  and  returned  to  the  hut 
for  rifles.  Unfortunately  he  left  him,  and  on  our  return  with 
**  Ximrod,"  they  were  unable  to  get  on  his  track,  owing  to  the 
mist  and  darkness.  "Nimrod"  is  now  our  only  bear-dog;  the 
rest  are  not  worth  much  for  hunting.  The  pups,  when  older, 
no  doubt,  will  take  to  it,  as  they  even  now  exhibit  very  dis- 
tinctly sporting  instincts. 

November  i^th^  Saturday. — The  doctor,  Wilton,  and  I  went  for 
a  run  on  ski  on  the  floe  west  at  mid-day  as  far  as  the  glacier. 
Armitage  has  been  engaged  at  the  weekly  series  of  magnetic 
observations  all  day ;  the  others  at  their  regular  work. 

Winds  N.£.  6,  N.E.  3  to  4.  E.N.E.  1  to  2,  N.£.  i.  Sky  clouded  ^gths  to 
fgths. 

The  doctor  had  quite  a  field-day  to-day.    As  I  got  him  to  snip 

off  "Joey's"  dew  claws,  as*  breaking  through  the  surface  of  the 
snow  makes  him  go  lanie.  This  should  have  been  done  when 
he  was  a  pupi)y.  He  is  a  little  under- sized  Lapp  (lojr  whirli 
arrived  by  the  Windivardy  in  addition  to  the  reindeer,  for  draught 
purposes. 

Noiu'tnber  i6th^  Momiay. — T  see  in  a  June  number  of  a  news- 
paper of  1895  an  announcement  and  description  of  the  discovery 
of  photogra{)hy  in  colors,  which  appears  to  be  entirely  success- 
ful and  very  simple.  I  wish  a  few  ruled  glass-screens  had  been 
sent  to  me  this  summer.  Photographs  in  color  would  add  im- 
mensely to  the  value  of  the  expedition  in  so  many  ways,  and  the 
colorings  on  the  rocks  here  of  bright  reds,  greens,  and  dark 
browns  are  very  beautiful,  as  also  are  the  brilliant  purples, 
greens,  and  golds  of  the  mosses  upon  the  plateau.  I  hope  some 
one  may  think  of  it  next  year. 

I  tried  to  photograph  the  aurora  this  evening,  but  after  wait* 
ing:  outside  with  the  camera  for  two  hours  I  had  to  give  up  the 
attempt  for  the  night,  as  it  proved  too  transient  for  there  to  be 
a  chance  of  success.  I  feel  sure  a  very  long  exposure  is 
necessary. 

"  Brownie**  appears  to  be  doing  very  well  on  her  miscella- 
neous diet.  In  addition  to  her  regular  feed  of  Spratt's  dog-bis- 
cuit, ship-biscuil,  and  hay,  she  shares  the  scraps  left  from  our 
meals  with  the  dogs,  and  very  frequently  helps  herself  to  their 
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bcar-meat,  and  shows  a  fondness  for  pickini;  loom-skins  lying 
ar(»uiul  tlie  luit.  She  is  a  wonderful  animal!  I  let  ht-r  run 
aroinul  tlic  hut  when  the  weather  is  n^ood.  and  she  nfii  ii  trois 
ort  east  and  finds  a  meal  for  herself  <jn  i^rass  from  which  she 
scrapes  the  snow  with  her  feet.  I  try.  however,  to  prevent  he: 
going  far  away  now  that  it  dark  all  day,  as  I  am  afraid  of  a 
bear  sneaking  up  to  her  and  killing  her. 

We  arc  again  beginning  to  be  bothered  with  sleeplessness,  as 
in  previous  winters.  The  doctor  can  offer  no  explanation  as  to 
the  exact  condition  of  body  or  mind  that  the  darkness  produce^ 
and  which  causes  it. 

November  lyth^  Tuesday. — By  dint  of  constant  supervision,  on 
the  part  of  the  doctor  and  myself,  we  are  able  to  turn  out  decent 
bread  :  until  recently  it  has  been  horrible  stuff.  To  make  the 
yeast,  we  find  the  following  recipe  answer  well :  ' 

Take  two  handfuls  of  hops,  to  which  add  a  quart  of  water  and 
boil  for  half  an  hour.  Pour  off  the  liquor,  to  which  add  a  table- 
spoonful  of  flour  and  a  dessert-spoonful  of  sugar.  Place  it  in  an 
uncorked  bottle  and  hang  it  up  in  a  warm  temperature  t 
twenty-four  hours,  sliakiiii;  it  occasiouaily.  Takt-  Hve  ounces  l' ' 
ten  pounds  »»f  bread.  On  taking  away  the  five  (juiu  es  of  fermcii; 
ed  liijuor,  replace  them  with  five  ounces  of  warm  water  and  a 
dessert-spoonlul  of  Hour  :  sojiic  add  a  further  dcssert-spconful "? : 
sugar  also,  but  it  appears  to  \  \c  hardly  necessary.  ' 

Well  knead  tile  ilciioh,  t  h<;n  allow  it  to  stand  in  a  warm  place!"''; 
t  w  (  lily-four  hours ;  then  well  knead  again, pressing  in  as  much  tloi  '' 
as  the  dough  will  take,  allow  it  to  stand  for  an  hour  or  so  until  ' 
has  risen  again,  and  then  bake  it  in  a  covered  tin    A  fresh  lotoi, 
yeast  should  be  made  once  a  month,  as  it  is  liable  to  t)ecome  sour 

About  6.  P.M.  I  took  the  cameras  on  tt)  the  floe  to  get  mo.  r- 
light  photos  of  the    big  berg/*  and  fetched  them  in  at  midnight ' 

Winds  N.  4,  SAV.  2,  S.W.  1.    Sky  clouded  /^ths  to  j*|>ths. 

Nin*ember  Thursday. — The  moon  being  bright,  sky  clear, 
and  very  little  wind,  I  took  out  the  half-plate  and  hand  came^a^ 
to  the  floe,  and  set  them  for  time  exposures  on  the  berg  and  for 

a  panoramic  picture  of  the  coast -lines  here.  I  went  backward 
aiul  forward  from  them  to  the  hut  at  intervals  of  a  little  over 
an  hour  until  ati<  r  midnight,  and  I  reckon  that  I  have  walkrd 
over  nine  miles  to-day  in  doing  this.  Wilton  and  I  measured  the 
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bergf  with  a  tape-measure,  finding  the  height  to  be  sixty-one  feet, 
and  at  the  base  measured  456  feet  round.  This  is  nearly  as  high 
any  berg  I  have  seen  in  I'ranz-Josut  Land. 
Xovembcr  jjJ,  J/i>/i(/<n.  -The  doctor  and  I  noticed  to-day, 
uhcii  out  east,  that  the  tide  has  forced  its  way  through  some 
cracks  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  on  siin  ini;  up  the  mixture-  ot 
snow  and  salt-water  with  my  ski-stick,  u  c  iioijt-ed  l)rii^lu  [)hos- 
phorescent  bodies  in  it  shinini^  like  i^lowworms.  We  collected  a 
number  of  these,  and  found  them  to  be  Crustacea  (not  before  ob- 
tained here)  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  rice. 

As  *'Misere"  is  showing  indications  of  a  desire  to  eat  "Mr. 
RSwing,  Jr.,"  I  constructed  a  muzzle  for  him  to-day,  whi<  h  he 
now  wears.  He  doesn't  like  it  a  bit,  and  looks  very  absurd,  but 
his  murderous  propensities  must  be  checked. 

Novctnber  2Sth^  Wetinesday, —  I  again  tried  to  photograph  the 
room,  using  the  rapid  rectilinear  tens  F.  8,  landscape  films,  and  one 
hour's  exposure.  These  came  out  much  better.  I  think,  perhaps, 
my  previous  failures  may  be  owing  to  the  developer  I  have  used. 
To-day  I  changed  it  for  amidol.  I  then  went  for  a  little  exercise 
on  my  ski  on  the  floe,  but  it  was  blowing  so  hard,  with  such  dense 
driving  snow  and  thick  mist,  that  it  wds  impossible  to  find  a  way 
at  alt  or  to  keep  the  land  in  view,  and  T  had  to  return  to  the  pla- 
teau by  the  hut.  Armita^e  and  I  worked  at  the  canoe  after  tea. 
The  doctor  packed  up  ireoloirical  si)ecimens. 

Xovtmoer  26ili,  I hiirsiiay.  To-day  T  tried  the  wide-anijle  lens 
on  our  jrcnt-ral  room,  irivinjr  two  hours'  cxj>osure  with  a  hiiuiscape 
iilni.  The  doctor  and  I  then  went  for  a  walk  on  the  lloe,  I  usinjj 
my  ski.  It  was,  however,  very  dark  and  misty,  making  it  diffi- 
enlt  to  find  one's  way. 

(Jf)en  water  runs  for  some  distance  up  Ciunter  Sound.  After 
tea  T  developed  the  nep^ative  of  the  room,  which  is  more  successful. 

December  ist,  Tmsdny. — As  the  aurora  was  bright  and  the 
weather  calm  and  clear,  I  made  five  photographic  exposures  with 
rapid  j elates,  using  the  re(  tilinear  lens  and  a  stop  F.  8.  On  one 
plate  only  did  I  get  a  faint  impression,  and  that  was  of  a  single 
streamer,  which  remained  fixed  for  a  considerable  period,  and 
then  appeared  and  reappeared  in  the  same  spot  several  times.* 

•  This  was  the  only  impression  of  the  aurora  I  ever  obtained,  although 
I  tried  on  a  great  many  occasions. 
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I  believe  the  aurora  has  never  been  [)hot();j^i-aphed.  I  then  made 
a  few  bromide  prints  from  the  negatives  I  have  recently  taken. 

Armita^e  took  an  ()l)servation  for  time.  The  doctur  worked 
at  the  geological  specimens. 

Winds  calm,  N.  W.  o  to  i.  N.  t.   Sky  clouded       to  -^tlis. 

December  4tli,  Iruiay—\  took  out  the  camera  and  set  it  for 
two  hours  for  the  aurora.  Although  I  got  a  slight  impression  of 
part  of  the  rocks  of  Cape  Gertrude  and  Cape  Flora,  no  trace  ot 
the  aurora  could  be  found  on  the  negative.  Its  rays  evidently 
have  small  photographic  value.  There  was  no  moon,  but  only 
starlight. 

I  have  been  doing  my  utmost  to  increase  the  number  and  qual- 
ity of  our  dogs  by  breeding,  as  they  have  decreased  in  number 
to  an  alarming  extent,  and  our  team  will  soon  be  reduced  to  pup- 
pies born  here,  of  which  my  twor  little  Samoyad  bitches,  Sally" 
and  **  Jinnie,"  were  the  mothers  or  grandmothers. 

December  ^th,  Saturday. — Set  the  camera  to  take  the  southeast 
side  of  the  living-room,  giving  four  and  a  quarter  hours*  exposure 
The  doctor  and  I  went  for  a  ski-run  to  the  top  of  the  east  gla- 
cier. Ail  the  tinned  vegetables  have  been  used.  Two  hundred 
pounds  of  tinned  vegetables  <  anie  by  the  /  \  'i)iihcarti.  Tw*  >  pound> 
(one  tin)  make  a  small  allowance  for  six  peojjle  per  ilay  \Vr 
have  Sonic  dried  jjotatoes,  some  haricot  beans,  and  al)')iii  half 
peck  of  dried  peas  The  dried  vegetal)les,  which  1  have  iK-f-r 
keepinjj:  tor  "Brownie"  for  sprini»-  sled;ring,  1  shall  not  have 
touched,  but  shall  reserve  them  for  that  purpose. 

Armitage  took  the  usual  weekly  set  of  magnetic  observation? 
The  doctor  fini'^hed  labelling  and  packing  the  geological  speci- 
mens.  I  developed  negatives  and  made  transparencies. 

Calm  all  day.    Sky  clouded  ^'^ths  to  jgths.    Misty  at  8  P.M. 

December  lotk^  Thursday. — As  the  new  moon  was  just  appear- 
ing above  the  southern  horizon,  I  took  the  camera  out  beyond 
the  hut  and  exposed  a  negative  upon  it  for  a  second,  and  then 
closed  the  dark  slide  until  after  the  moon  had  set,  as  the  move- 
ment of  it  across  the  negative  would  have  produced  only  a  streak 
if  exposed  longer.  I  then  opened  the  dark  slide  to  get  the  land- 
scape. i;iving  five  and  three-quarter  hours*  exposure  with  F.  8. 
and  a  rapid  plate.    I  thus  got  a  natural  moon  in  my  photograph. 
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Winds  N.E.  3,  N.E.  4.  Calm.  Sky  cloudless  all  day.  A  good  deal 
of  aurora. 

December  r^t/i,  Mmtday. — I  am  making  a  tent  of  my  own 
design,  using  some  old  light  canvas  sledge-covers  I  had  on  my 
Waigatz  JCxpedition.  The  doctor  has  niacU'  a  ^ood  suggestion 
for  an  entrance,  and  I  think  it  will  be  a  uhkIcI  tent  for  the  Arc- 
tic. It  will  he  very  light — not  exceeding,  1  tliink,  twenty  pounds 
in  weiijlit — and  can  be  expeditiously  put  up.  Arniitaiie  went  nn 
with  the  canoe.  The  doctor  began  to  make  a  photographic  album 
for  me  to  put  my  prints  in  from  some  seal-skin  I  have.  He  is 
very  clever  and  neat  with  his  lingers,  and  everything  he  does 
he  does  well. 

Things  have  been  going  very  smoothly  and  pleasantly;  there 
has  not  been  a  sign  of  quarreUing  or  unkind  speaking,  and 
every  one  is  happy  and  well.  Heyward  has  shown  marked  signs 
of  improvement  in  his  cooking  and  in  every  way.  I  praise  his 
endeavors  and  encourage  him  to  persevere. 

December  i§th,  Tuesday. — I  went  on  sewing  the  tent»  Armitage 
worked  at  the  canoe,  the  doctor  made  progress  with  my  photo- 
graj^hic  album. 

I  let  Brownie"  run  about  outside  the  stable  most  of  the  day 
now.  She  takes  a  short  stroll  down  east  to  try  and  dig  out  the 
grass,  but  there  is  now  too  much  hard  snow  for  her  to  find  it. 
We  have  fourteen  pups  in  the  stable  (four  of  "Gladys's,  "  four  of 

Daisy's,"  and  si.x  of  "Madame  Kara's  "). 

Winds  N.N.W.  2,  N.  by  \V.  2,  N.W.  by  W,  1  to  2.  Sky  clouded  i^ths 
to  iSths.   Nine  hours  snow.  Foggy  alt  day. 

Decciiiber  i6tJt,  Wednesday. — Armitage  worked  out  tlie  observa- 
tion for  latitudes  taken  on  the  nth  from  two  stars,  niakitvj:  the 
latitude  from  both  79"  56'  6"  N.,  b«jth  agreeing  within  a  de( mial 
or  two,  but  this  puts  the  latitude  of  the  hut  a  trifle  farther  south 
of  previous  observations. 

December  ijthy  Thursday. — As  the  morning  was  fine  and  clear, 
with  the  moon  three-quarters  fidl,  T  arranged  a  ski-run.  Wilton 
and  I  went  east,  and  I  examined  the  spring-gun,  as  the  moon- 
light is  now  light  enough  to  find  it  without  the  risk  of  getting 
foul  of  the  lines  by  accident  and  so  shooting  one's  self.  I  found 
both  barrels  discharged  and  the  two  baits  taken.  There  was  so 
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much  snow  covering  the  ice  that  I  could  not  be  sure  if  any  dead 
foxes  are  lying  near,  but  1  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  they 
have  contrived  to  tire  the  gun  and  take  the  baits  without  harm 
to  themselves.  Wilton  and  I  then  went  up  Windy  Gully,  run- 
ning the  glacier  several  times,  and  met  the  others  on  the  Hoe 
in  Gunter  Sound.  It  is  remarkable  how  a  fine  pleasant  day 
(although  it  is  night)  makes  every  one  so  especially  cheerfu) 
and  hap[)y.  Light  has  a  wonderful  effect  upon  human  beings.  | 
I  did  some  photography  on  getting  back  to  the  hut,  but  the; 
sky  soon  misted  over  and  stopped  me. 

WindsVV.4,N.W.4.N.VV.3to4.W.4.  Sky  clouded  Voth  to  Igths,  Snow- 
ing and  misty  at  8  a.m.  Lunar  halo  at  8  P.M.  and  sky  clouded,  movio; 
over  rapidly  from  the  north. 

Dcccndhr  njf/i,  Sdtiiri/ay. — T  am  havini:^  loom -meat  fried  every 
day  for  us  to  take  sledsrini;.  It  will  save  fuel,  time,  and  weight 
when  on  the  journey.  1  find  by  weighing  it  that  a  pound  and 
three-quarters  before  being  cooked  loses  ha>£  a  pound  in  frying, 
weighing  a  pound  and  a  quarter  after,  even  with  the  addition  ot 
fat.  It  is  a  great  economy  thus  to  get  rid  of  water  and  save 
weight. 

"Jack,"  "Sally's"  son,  died  yesterday  morning  without  any 
apparent  cause.  I  wish  I  had  some  bear -meat  to  give  to  the 
dogs,  for  a  little  change  of  food  is  useful.  The  dog*bi$cuit  is  ex- 
cellent, and  they  have  been  living  upon  it  for  many  weeks.  Bears 
have  been  very  scarce  for  a  long  time. 

December  20tk,  Sunday.^TYie.  day  being  clear  and  moonlight 
but  with  a  good  deal  of  wind,  I  went  east  with  young  Heyward 
and  we  got  a  fine  ski-run  from  the  top  of  the  glacier  behind 
Cape  Flora  into  Windy  Gully.  He  is  a  plucky  fellow,  and  goe> 
well  on  ski.  I  noticed  the  tracks  of  a  bear  following  for  a  long 
way  down  some  of  my  old  ski  marks  beyond  the  Castle  Rock, 
evidently  during  the  recent  very  dark,  misty  weather.  Tht^ 
others  all  went  for  a  ski-run  towards  Cape  Gertrude. 

Soon  after  my  return  I  found  to  my  surprise  that  the  ice  to 
the  southwest  was  breaking  up,  probably  caused  by  the  sprinil 
ticks,  a  swell  from  the  southwest,  and  the  high  wind,  and  that  | 
there  was  npt-n  water  running  from  "  liear  Berg"  tf>  the  larii' 
berg  which  1  had  used  for  my  photography,  and  away  toward- 
Miers  Channel,  leaving  only  a  tongue  of  ice  connecting  the  largt^ 
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berg,  a  mile  oft  the  land,  with  the  land  floe.  I  had  left  the  stand 
of  my  camera  upon  the  berg  on  Friday,  when  doing  my  photo- 
graphing there,  and  was  stopped  by  the  weather  from  finishing, 
in  order  to  have  it  in  exactly  the  same  position  when  I  may  be 
able  to  resume  my  panoramic  view.  As  I  expected  this  tongue 
of  ice  to  break  up,  I  started  off  to  the  berg  to  rescue  the  stand, 
leaving  Armitage  on  the  lookout  on  shore  to  launch  the  twelve- 
foot  Norwegian  boat  in  case  I  got  adrift  upon  the  ice,  although  I 
think  there  would  be  little  chance  of  his  being  able  to  give  me 
any  help  if  tliis  happc-ncil.  As  I  approaclu'd  the  berg  another 
large  piece  of  the  flfx-  broke  off,  and  was  rapidly  driven  away  be- 
fore the  wind  and  tide  into  the  darkness.  After  a  rapiti  run  on 
my  ski  I  secured  it,  and  was  very  glad  to  find  myself  with  the 
camera-stand  safe*  on  Cape  Flora  again,  for  1  anything  but  rel- 
ished my  trip  to  the  berg,  but  1  had  no  desire  to  lose  my  stand. 
The  bitterly  cold  gale  was  still  blowing  fiercely,  driving  fine 
shotty  snow  before  it,  which  cut  one's  face  like  hail,  and  the  low 
temperature  was  very  productive  of  frost-bites  and  general  dis- 
comfort. 

December  2isty  Monday, — ^The  shortest  day,  thank  goodness ! 
I  am  a  devout  sun-worshipper.  Now  the  light  will  be  returning 
to  us,  the  gloom  of  night  in  a  few  weeks  will  lessen,  and  we  can 
take  our  daily  walks  without  stumbling  over  obstacles  at  every 
step.  Our  explorations  can  be  resumed,  and  the  long  nine  months 
of  comparative  inaction,  so  hard  to  endure,  will  be  brought  to  an 
end. 

When  I  went  out  of  the  hut  after  breakfast  I  found  to  my  con- 

sternatinn  that  the  reindeer-house  had  been  carried  away  by  the 
ij:ale,  ami  all  the  sledges  and  most  of  the  sledging  -  gear  had  dis- 
appeared. I  c  alled  out  all  the  party  to  try  and  recover  them,  and 
after  searching  on  the  floe  for  some  hours,  we  managed  lu  lind 
all  the  sledges,  and,  much  to  my  surprise,  so  far  as  I  ran  see  in 
the  dark,  they  are  uninjured.  The  reindeer-house  is  reduced  to 
match- wood,  and  only  very  small  portions  of  it  can  be  found 
scattered  over  the  ice.  We  placed  the  sledges  in  a  sheltered  spot 
at  the  edge  of  the  floe  until  the  wind  abates,  as  it  was  then  blow- 
ing a  fresh  gale  with  fierce  gusts  of  force  lo  every  moment,  driv- 
ing fiercely  before  it  hard,  shotty  snow,  which  cut  our  faces  like 
a  whip,  so  carrying  them  up  the  steep  slope  in  the  teeth  of  it  was 
out  of  the  question.  We  found  it  dif&cult  to  stand  upright  against 
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the  wind,  which,  with  a  temperature  of  iC  below  zero,  was  a 
little  cool. 

This  sort  of  weather  rr^ntinued  until  evening,  when  the  storm 
suddenly  ceased,  the  wind  fell  to  a  light  breeze,  and  bright  moon- 
light shone  out.  I  seized  this  opportunity  to  complete  my  pano- 
ramic views,  and  taking  the  camera  out  to  the  berg,  I  set  it  up 
again  and  took  three  negatives,  which  now  completes  the  series. 
The  ice  has  still  further  broken  up  near  the  berg,  and  1  felt  a 
little  uncomfortable  while  I  was  out  there  lest  it  should  continue 
this  process  of  disruption  while  I  was  on  it,  owing  to  the  fast  run- 
ning spring  tides  and  the  swell  the  wind  has  set  up. 

I  skied  six  miles  backward  and  forward  to  change  the  dark 
slides  at  the  end  nf  each  hour, and  did  n«»t  linish  iinlil  after  2  a.m 
After  all  my  pains  ami  some  risks  run,  I  hope  I  shall  get  satis- 
factory results 

This  afit  rnoon  Wilton  and  I  wi  iu  on  with  the  tent  ;  Armitage 
W'lrkid  at  I  he  cannc.  the  doet'>r  at  my  photographic  ImmjIc.  I  have 
asked  Bruce  i<»  gel  a  drag-iiel  ready  for  to-nn^rr' »vv.  as  I  think, un- 
less the  hay  ice  forms  t"o  rajiidly,  we  ran  use  it  now  along  the 
newly  broken  tioe  edgt*,  which  is  firm  right  up  to  the  water.  I 
am  anxious  to  obtain  marine  life  through  the  winter.  He  is  mak 
ing  a  new  net  to>night. 

WuKk  \.  8  (and  ^iists  of  force  lo  every  nioincni;  the  aneroids  wen 
piini|)iiJi4  li'.oths  in  the  gusts),  N.  7  (gusts  of  force  9).  NAV.  2  to  3.  Sicy 
clouded  j'^ths  to  J^ths. 

I  will  here  endeavor  to  describe  an  ordinary  winter  day's  work, 
though — paradoxical  but  true— a  great  number  of  days  in  the 
Arctic  are  nights.  About  8  a.m.  we  turn  out  of  our  blankets  and 
all  have  a  good  wash,  and  the  man  whose  turn  it  is  has  a  bath 
(one  man  has  a  bath  each  morning ;  the  scarcity  of  water  wilt  not 
admit  nf  more  than  this).  Breakfast  then  follows,  consisting  <>t 
porridge,  tinned  fish»  fried  bear-meat,  and  tea  or  coffee.  The 
work  of  the  day  then  begins.  'I'he  house  is  swept  out  (a  duty 
u-ually  performed  by  myself  during  the  last  twelve  months),  tht 
breakfast  things  wash<  d  up,  and/>ther  domestic  duties  [»erforme(i 
The  dogs  and  j)ony  tt  <>  have  to  be  fed,  the  stable  and  dug-house 
cleaned  out.  and  the  animals  exercised. 

All  then  go  the  rei^ular  daily  walk.  This,  iiniess  there  is  a 
moon,  is  taken  round  and  round  a  circle  on  the  doe  marked  with 
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small  f1ap:s.  where  we  stumble  over  the  rough,  hummocky  ice 
through  tin-  mist  and  driving  snow  two  or  three  hours  each  day. 

This  rather  treadraill-Jike  exercise  beings  completed,  we  all  re- 
turn to  the  hut.  where  we  set  to  work  upon  the  duties  in  hand — 
making  tents,  dog-harness,  pony's  snow-boots,  weighing  out  pro- 
visions for  sledging,  and  making  ration-bags,  etc. 

In  addition,  our  scientific  observations  are  taken  regularly. 
Throughout  the  first  two  winters  meteorological  observations 
were  carried  on  two-hourly  throughout  the  night  and  day,  the 
party  being  divided  into  watches  for  the  purpose. 

The  scene  outside  the  hut  is  desolate  and  dreary  in  the  extreme. 
To  the  north,  behind  it,  the  high  basaltic  cliffs  with  the  steep  talus 
running  down  are  dimly  discernible  through  the  dense  mist  and 
falling  snow.  An  occasional  gust  of  wind  still  comes  rushing 
along  at  irregular  intervals — the  expiring  remains  of  a  recent 
gale — and  carrying  a  whirl  of  icy  particles  willi  it.  All  around 
elsewhere  is  an  indefinite  wliite  exi>aii.^e,  from  which  licrc  and 
there  project  ice-covered  bowlders.  Tlie  wind  still  moans  in  the 
cliffs  above  us.  A  short  distance  off  the  land  the  roars  of  ice- 
pressure  proclaim  tlu-  ( ommotion  there  existing,  now  rumbling 
like  distant  thunder,  now  breaking  forth  into  screams  and  howls 
sugjcfcsting  a  thousand  devils  in  torture,  and  then  dym^  out  in  a 
shrill  whistle  like  a  railway  train  rushing  into  a  station.  For  a 
few  moments  all  is  still,  and  then  those  weird  sounds  continue. 
With  loud  booms  as  «)f  distant  heavy  guns  and  a  medley  of  yells 
and  shrieks,  ice-blucks  can  be  seen  piling  themselves  up  in  long 
lines  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  in  the  gloom  of  night. 

Once  a  month  we  get  the  eagerly  looked -for  moon,  which,  if  the 
sky  is  clear  and  the  weather  is  calm,  entirely  alters  the  aspect  of 
the  landscape.  Then  the  fantastically  irregular  surface  of  the 
great  ice-floes,  the  frost-covered  cliffs,  and  the  slopes  of  the  eter- 
nal glaciers  silently  and  slowly  flowing  to  the  sea,  are  lighted  up 
with  a  silvery  brightness,  and  all  is  still  and  peaceful.  Every- 
thing in  life  appears  more  cheery.  Long  runs  on  ski  are  taken, 
and  should  a  bear  make  his  appearance  and  a  chase  ensue,  the 
day  is  a  red-letter  one  indeed.  Unfortunately  such  days  in  Franz- 
Josef  Land  are  uf  rare  occurrence,  and  the  mure  dreary  weather 
which  T  have  tried  to  describe  is  characteristic  of  the  winter  in 
thi^  country. 

At  about  3  I'.M.  we  knock  off  work  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
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have  a  Httle  tea.  hrrad  «)r  ship-i)iSLuit  and  butter,  and  then  re- 
sume our  work  until  7.30  i-.m.,  when  it  ceases  for  the  dav  and  ^ve 
have  dinner,  consistinj^  of  dried  soups,  bear-meat,  and  pudding  ; 
after  which  every  one  follows  his  own  devices  —  plays  cards, 
smokes,  or  reads  until  11  p.m.,  when  we  turn  in  for  the  night. 
Liquor  we  never  touch  during  the  day  or  when  hard  work  is 
to  be  performed.  Liquor  is  worse  than  useless  when  physical 
endurance  is  required ;  tea  is  infinitely  better,  and  is  a  satisfac- 
tory stimulant.  During  the  first  two  years  we  had  a  nip  each  of 
port  or  whiskey  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  nights,  and  during  the 
third  year  of  our  stay,  when  we  were  better  supplied,  on  most 
evenings.  Liquor  is  of  no  physical  service,  but  morally,  in  the 
strict  moderation  in  which  we  used  it,  its  effect  is  good,  h 
changes  what  would  otherwise  be  a  dull,  monotonous  evening 
into  a  more  or  less  jolly  one.  Men  like  a  nip  to  smoke  and  yarn 
over.  It  does  good  and  not  harm  in  this  way.  1  never  had  the 
smallest  trouble  connected  with  liquor.  It  always  stood  on  our 
rouja^h,  home-made  "sideboard,"  but  no  one  thoupfht  of  touchini: 
it  without  an  invitation  from  me,  even  when  it  had  become  cuv 
tomary  to  have  it  each  eveniiit!^  and  occasionally  I  forgot  t 
offer  it — further  evidence  of  what  ^ood  fellows  I  had  the  hon*.' 
to  command.  I  certainly  think  our  i^reate»^t  enemies  are  per- 
petual darkness  and  want  of  companionshijj.  For  six  men  lob-: 
bnxcd  up  for  years  in  a  hut  20  ft.  lon;.^-  l)y  20  ft.  wide — the  actual 
liviuij:  space  of  which  is  about  half  that — never  seeing  any  otht-r 
being  nor  hearini.;  a  scrap  of  news,  is  a  trying  existence;  yet  i 
can  unhesitatingly  say  no  jollier  or  happier  little  party  ever 
lived  in  northern  latitudes.  Four  months  of  solid  night  every 
year  has.  however,  a  depressing  effect,  not  only  on  the  spirits 
but  on  the  appetite,  and  it  also  destroys  .sleep.  Morning,  noon, 
and  night  become  unrecognizable,  merged  into  one  endless 
gloom,  and  but  for  the  welcome  advent  of  the  moon  once  a 
month,  when  the  sky  is  sufficiently  clear  for  us  to  enjoy  her 
rays,  we  live  in  a  blackness  the  dreariness  of  which  is  indescrib' 
able. 

As  the  Englishman  in  distant  climes  counts  the  days  to  the 
arrival  of  his  home  mail,  so  we  count  the  hours  to  the  return  of 
the  sun,  and  even  as  the  first  rays  become  visible  our  spirits  rise, 

and  existence  altogether  wears  a  different  complexion.  Then 
exercise  becomes  enjoyable,  instead  of  that  dreary  daily  trudge 
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round  a  given  circle  in  the  dark  :  with  the  return  of  the  light  we 
feel  new  life  and  energy.  And  yet  the  climate  of  Franx-Josef 
Land,  even  in  spring,  would  not  suit  all  tastes,  and  is  anything 
but  springlike  in  character*  Driving  snow,  wind,  and  bitter  cold 
are  general ;  for,  be  it  understood,  in  all  these  years  the  ther- 
mometer has  never  risen  higher  than  eleven  degrees  above 
freezing-point,  and  seventy  to  eighty  degrees  below  that  point  is 
quite  common. 

They  say  eels  gfet  used  to  skinning — well,  we  may  have  fairly 
got  used  to  wind,  mist,  snow,  and  bitter  cold — but  we  hardly  like  it! 

Duiiiilh  r  II  I  (/ni'Siiiij'. — This  morning  we  discovered  that 

the  funnel  and  cowl  to  the  hut  stove  had  been  carried  away  in 
the  ni;<ht  by  the  wind,  and  that  the  stove  would  not  burn  with- 
out -^nioking  abominably  ;  so  we  had  to  let  it  out  until  Armitacfe 
aiKl  I  had  hunted  up  some  okl  l>ii)inij:  and  liad  rixed  it  \\\).  WW- 
um  and  I  then  searched  with  lanterns  over  the  Hoe  for  articles 
carried  away,  and  collected  portions  of  the  reindeer-house  at 
the  foot  of  the  slope.  My  "soveik  "  was  found  on  the  Hoe,  but 
the  fur  breeches  had  got  separated  from  the  bundle  in  which 
they  were  tied,  and  although  he  and  I  looked  for  hours  we  could 
not  find  them.  It  has  been  blowing  a  moderate  wind,  ranging 
N.  by  W.  to  S.S.E.,  with  gusts  up  to  force  8  all  day. 

This  evening,  it  being  our  doctor's  thirty-sixth  birthday,  we 
had  a  little  festivity  in  the  way  of  rum  punch  and  a  few  of  my 
remaining  cigars  to  celebrate  it.  I  had  arranged  with  Armitage 
that  he  and  I  should  sit  up  to  4  a.m.  to  take  an  observation  for 
longitude  (absolute)  by  moon-culminating  stars,  which  came  on 
then,  as  the  weather  was  clear  and  the  wind  gave  signs  of  abating. 
I  also  took  out  my  camera  to  the  berg  to  take  another  negative 
for  my  panoramic  view  in  place  of  one  which  is  not  entirely  satis- 
factory. Armitage  went  out  with  me.  T  had,  however,  hardly 
set  up  my  camera  when  the  wind  woke  up  to  a  i^ale  from  north- 
e^ast,  with  driving  snow,  and  "l^lii^ed  me  to  take  it  down.  As  the 
o^ale  was  straight  in  our  teeth  when  returninir  to  the  hut,  with  a 
t ein])erature  of  26^  below  zero,  we  got  a  good  deal  frost-bitten 
about  our  faces  This  {>ut  an  end  to  the  observation  for  longi- 
tude as  well  as  to  the  photography. 

Winds  W.  by  N.  4.  E.S.K.  4.  S.S.E.  4,  N.E.  variable,  with  incessant  gusts 
of  force  5  to  8.   Sky  clouded  I'oths  to  ,^,ihs. 
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Daenihcr  2^tii,  i hursiiay  {CItristmas  Eve). — Bruce  atid  1  look 
down  the  tow-net  to  the  Hoc  edjj^e.  He  had  unfortunately  left  it 
in  fifteen  fathoms  of  water  for  a  few  minutes  while  he  went  back 
to  the  hut  to  make  a  swab  to  let  down.  In  the  interval  the  ice 
came  in  with  the  tide  and  overran  the  floe  for  some  yards,  nearlv 
burying  the  line  to  the  net.  We  tried  to  clear  off  the  ice,  but  had 
to  leave  it  until  the  moon  came  round  in  the  evening  and  gave 
us  some  light » owing  to  the  unsafeness  of  the  ice  around.  After 
dinner  we  cleared  away  the  ice  with  a  pick  and  cut  a  hole  through 
the  bay  floe,  but  could  only  recover  the  line,  owing  to  a  quantity 
of  ice  having  been  squeezed  underneath  the  floe  as  well  as  on  the 
top  of  it.  I  went  on  with  my  work  at  my  new  tent.  Armitag« 
worked  at  the  canoe.  The  doctor  ^ave  Hey  ward  a  hand  with  the 
Christmas  preparations.  A  wonderful  cake  is  in  progress,  I  be- 
lieve, the  absence  ot  some  ihc  usual  in«;redients  in  which,  and 
the  presence  of  others,  is  a  little  startlinf^.  However,  we  are  not 
liki-ly  to  be  very  critical ;  and  anything:  bearing  tiie  semblance  it 
a  c  ake  will  be  nu^st  acceptably  received. 

After  dinner  I  took  the  camera  out  to  the  bert^  to  ;.^et  the  nei^'t- 
tivc  1  re<|uire.  I  am  d'MibUul  if  it  is  saii->tactory,  owing  to  the 
moon  becoming  clouded  over  soon  aftci  ward-^. 

Being  Christmas  Eve,  we  indulged  m  rum  punch  and  a  box  "t 
cigars  and  cigarettes  which  friends  had  sent  out,  and  which  I  hati 
reserved  for  Christmas.  We  had  quite  a  jolHHcation,  and  were 
very  festive. 

Winds  \V.  by  N.  2.  E.  by  S.  2.  E  by  S.  3.  Sky  clouded  too.butlaie 
ill  llic  evening  lo  Voliis. 

December  2^ih,  Friday  {Christmas  Day). — ^Another  Christmas! 
Another  year  draw i n g  to  a  close !  We  have  done  some  geographi- 
cal work  ;  we  have  added  to  our  map ;  we  have  welcomed  unex- 
pected guests,  and  seen  them  depart  to  more  hospitable  regions 
Christmas  conjures  up  memories  of  friends  and  home.  Remem- 
bering; furmer  Vuletides.  ours  is  a  poor  attempt  at  tcstivily.  We 
have  no  presents  to  give  or  receive,  no  holly  decoration,  no  beet 
nor  turkey,  and  the  shouts  of  children's  vnires  round  a  Christmav 
tree  are  wantiniif.  All  the  recognized  associations  »>f  Christnia- 
arc  at)^ent.  far  as  the  weather  is  concerned  it  has  been  a 

thoroughly  unpleasant  da  v.  It  has  been  bl^nving  from  an  easterh 
and  east-southeasterly  direction,  from  a  moderate  wind  to  a  fre.'«h 
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gale,  with  snow  and  mist,  and  a  temperature  of  about  26°  below 
zero. 

After  taking  a  little  exercise  1  fitted  up  a  pair  of  ski  with  new 
lashings.  The  others  read  and  smoked,  as  we  are  of  course  ob- 
serving to-day  as  a  holiday. 

As  we  sat  down  to  dinner  at  8  p.m.  I  took  a  photograph  of  the 
party  at  table,  using  up  the  remainder  of  the  magnesium  ribbon 
I  had. 

Hey  ward  cooked  us  a  very  good  dinner,  the  chief  attractions 
being  a  haunch  of  mutton  (kept  for  the  occasion),  Mrs.  Alec 

Tweedie's  plum  -  pudding,  redolent  of  Buzzard's,  followed  by 

cigars  and  cigarettes  with  rum  punch  afterwards.    It  was  Mrs. 
Twecdie  who  speculaicU  upon  my  mcL-ting  with  Xanscn,  a  couple 
of  years  before  it  took  place,  in  a  preface  to  A  Ctrl' s  Ride  in  Ice- 
/and.    I  proposed  the  following  toasts: 
'*  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.'* 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ilarnisworth,  Mr.  Montehore,  and  all  our  friends.'* 
"Dr.  Xansen,  Johansen,  Sverdrup,  and  the  party  on  the  Fram'' 
Armitage  proposed  my  health,  to  which  X  responded,  and  drank 

to  all  the  members  of  the  party. 
Armitage  and  the  doctor  sang  several  songs,  Wilton  regaled 

us  with  one  or  two  of  Russian  origin  and  a  dance,  and  Heyward 

gave  us  a  Spanish  one  with  a  remarkable  chorus. 

We  kept  it  up  until  3.30  a.m.,  and  altogether  spent  a  very  jolly 

evening. 

Wind.  E.  4,  E,  by  S.  5.  E.S..  E.S.E,  7  to  8.  Sky  clouded  ^\\\%  at  8  A.M., 
overcast  the  rest  of  the  day.    Snow  after  4  P.M.  and  mist. 

Dcccuibcr  26t/t,  Saturday. — As  some  of  the  dogs  have  gcjt  out 
of  condition  and  we  are  out  of  bear  -  meat,  which  I  have  been 
u.sing  sparingly  (we  have  now  fifteen  dogs,  five  bitches,  and  foiu - 
teen  i)ups),  I  am  using  tinned  meat  for  them,  giving  those  that 
most  need  it  two  pounds  a  day  and  the  others  one  pound,  with 
as  much  Spratt's  biscuit  as  they  will  eat.  It  is  extravaufant 
feeding  them  on  tinned  meat,  but  I  must  at  all  cost  keep  them 
in  good  condition  for  the  spring  sledding,  and  these  dogs  have 
always  been  used  to  an  entirely  carnivorous  diet.  The  long 
darkness  is  very  trying  to  them.  I  wish  a  few  bears  would  turn 
up,  as  we  want  meat.  We  and  Nansen  together,  I  fear,  have 
much  thinned  them. 
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I  to-day  made  muzzles  for  the  dogs  in  the  worst  condition, 
to  prevent  their  killing  each  other,  and  have  let  them  run  loose, 
which  will  help  to  improve  them. 

December  joth^  Wciiiiisday. — We  are  all  very  busy  with  prep- 
arations for  spring  sledging ;  one  man  is  sewing  a  tent,  another 
making  jumpers,  a  third  dog-traces.  Our  room  has  quite  the 
appearance  of  a  factory  workshop. 

The  barometer  fell  to  2876.    Wind  E.  2.  N.N.E.  4,  N.E.  5,  B.  by  S.  5  10  6. 

Sky  clouded  at  S  A.M.  i^^jths.  Noon  i^ths.  Overcast  the  rest  of  lh€ 
day»  with  very  dense  mist  all  day  and  heavy  snow  after  noon. 

A  swell  can  be  heard  this  evening  breaking  upon  the  floe  edge.  Ther- 
mometer rose  to  -i- 1 5,5'  at  4  p.m. 
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January  /,  iSgj^  Friday, — We  had  our  usual  *'  festival  dinner  " 
in  the  evening,  with  mutton  and  fiz,  Armitage's  plum-pudding, 
most  kindly  sent  out  by  his  father,  followed  by  punch  and  song 
during  the  evening,  and  this  ends  our  Christmas  fare.  Back  we 
go  to  bear,  monotony,  and  work. 

A  piece  of  these  much-prized  sheep  is  the  only  civilized  meat 
food  we  of  the  old  brigade  have  tasted  for  nearly  three  years. 
The  peacocks'  tongues  and  other  delicacies  of  the  Roman  Em- 
peror's board  could  not  have  tasted  more  delicious  than  did  these 
very  tough  Norwepfian  sheep  to  us,  aud  a  glass  of  champaji^ne 
once  in  twelve  months  becomes  indeed  the  nectar  of  the  irods. 

January  6lh,  I /  '<>///<  .sv/^m'. — A  clear,  fine  day,  \\\\.\\  a  goi^l  deal  of 
jrlow  in  the  sky  to  the  .south  al)')Ut  noon.  Eveiy  one  feels  in  tiie 
be^t  of  good  sj)iriu  in  fine  weather  ;  it  linrks  every  one  uj). 

Wilton  and  T  went  for  a  run  on  ski  t'*  the  top  of  the  east 
jrlacirr  :  the  <tih(Ts  went  west,  not  relishing  the  fast  run  down 
the  glacier  in  the  dark. 

Wind  S.E.  3.  S  E.  4.  E  S.K.  3.  Skv  clouded  o  10  fyihs.  The  wind  was 
blowing  (ruin  N.N.E.  on  il)c  cast  glacier. 

January  8th^  Friiiay — Blowing  from  a  moderate  to  a  fresh  tjale 
from  east  to  s<»uthea>t -by-east.  After  noon  it  became  overcast 
and  misty  and  snow 

I  took  my  usual  l)ad-weatlier  walk  round  and  round  the  pond, 
and  all  the  others  went  as  usual  for  the  daily  constitutional.  In 
darkness  and  storm  it  is  very  like  a  treadmill,  this  enforced  exer- 
cise, and  all  are  glad  when  it  is  over. 

Armitage  worked  at  the  canoe,  Wiiton  helped  me  with  the 
tent.  The  doctor  worked  at  a  woollen  jumper  I  am  showing  him 
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how  to  make  for  sledging.  I  find  that  loom-meat  in  frying  loses 
37.5  per  cent,  in  weight,  which  means  that  it  must  have  about  50 
per  cent,  of  the  water  driven  off,  as  it  takes  up  fat  in  cooking', 
which  adds  to  its  weight.  I  am  having  meat  cooked  daily  for 
sledging,  then  weigh  it  out,  tie  it  up  in  ration  bags,  and  place  it 
out-of-doors  to  freeze. 

Winds  E.  7,  E.  by  S.  7,  S.E.  by  E.  7  to  8.  Sky  after  noon  overcast,  with 
mist  and  snow;  up  to  noon  was  clouded  from  yVbs  to  I'oths. 


January  nth,  Monday. — Hearing  at  breakfast  a  row  in  the 
dog-house,  I  sent  out  to  ascertain  the  cause,  and  learned  that 


FRAMKWORK  OK  CANVAS  CANOE  (BV  MOONLIGHT) 


"  Lurcher"  had  been  killed  bv  *'  Bismarck."  I  found  on  examina- 
tion  that  these  two  had  been  tied  up  too  near  each  other  and 
could  reach  each  other.  I  rearranged  all  the  dogs  at  proper 
intervals,  and  wired  up  their  chains  so  that  they  cannot  easily  be 
moved  or  placed  too  close  again.  "  Lurcher  "  was  a  capital  sledge- 
dog.  It  is  very  tiresome.  These  dogs  are  a  constant  source  (>f 
anxiety  to  me,  and  I  feel  a  relief  each  morning  on  hearing  all  is 
well  with  them  and  that  no  dog  has  been  killed  during  the  night. 
I  took  out  the  half-plate  and  hand-cameras  and  took  three 
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negatives  beyond  Sharpe's  Rock,  as  the  moon  was  bright.  I  then 
went  for  a  ski-run  to  the  top  of  the  east  glacier,  which  has  been 
much  cut  up  by  the  easterly  gale,  and  ihc  snow  is  in  dct  p,  hard 
furrows  and  liigh  ridges.  Un  my  return,  seizing  ilu*  <)|)portunity 
of  a  fine  day  and  of  being  able  to  reach  the  open  water,  Bruce 
and  I  l<H)k  down  the  tow-net  and  dragged  it  up  and  down  for 
tw)  hours  near  the  large  berg.  Among  other  things  we  got 
a  new  shrimp.  A  small  species  of  slirinip  (similar  to  some  the 
doctor  and  T  got  away  east  some  weeks  ago)  came  out  of  the 
water  beauiifuliy  elHorescent  and  remained  so  for  some  hours. 
1  have  requested  F^riire  not  to  go  near  the  open  water  in  the 
dark  unless  I  am  with  him.  The  others  went  for  a  ski-run  on 
the  plateau  fnr  exercise.  Armitage  tried  an  observation  for 
longitude  (absolute)  with  a  moon-culminating  star,  but  the  sky 
became  overcast  and  stopped  it.  He  went  on  with  the  canoe. 
The  doctor  worked  at  the  jumpers.  Wilton  weighed  out  tinned 
meat  for  the  dogs  when  sledging. 

Winds  N  by  K.  2  to  3.  N.  by  E.  1  to  2  Calm,  V..  by  N.  i.  Sk\'  clouded 
^ths  to  l^ihs.    Misty  after  6  p.m..  and  clouded  over  from  the  eastward. 

January  14th,  Thursday. — At  three  o'clock  this  morning  I  was 

roused  by  "Nimrod"  yelling  "Bear!"  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 
All  tlic  others  were  asleep  and  heard  nothing.  I  slipped  on  some 
boots,  and  putting  a  cuaL  over  my  pajamas  and  taking  my  ride 
I  went  out.  At  hrsL  I  could  see  nothing, owing  to  the  thick  over- 
cast weather,  with  a  fresh  easterly  wind  driving  snow  before  it, 
and  snow  also  was  falling  thickly,  but  on  going  round  the  barom- 
eter-shed a  big  yellow  object  came  full  tilt  at  me.  At  a  distance 
of  about  six  yards  I  fired  at  his  head  end  (I  coidd  not  ( learly  dis- 
tinguish it  as  it  appeared  merged  in  his  body),  and  he  dropped 
suddenly  as  if  shot  through  the  brain,  but,  to  my  surprise,  on  the 
effect  of  the  flash  of  light  clearing  away  T  saw  him  pick  himself 
up  and  make  off  to  the  right  of  the  flag-staff,  so  I  fired  again  after 
him.  I  at  once  loosed  "  Nimrod,"  and  went  back  into  the  hut  for 
a  pair  of  mitts  and  a  lantern  to  follow  his  tracks,  as  the  noise  of 
the  wind  and  driving  snow  prevented  my  following  by  the  sound 
of  Ximrod's'*  barking.  I  tracked  him  down  the  slope  and  across 
the  floe  for  some  distance  towards  the  big  berg  and  open  water, 
but  lost  his  trail  on  a  wide  extent  of  hard,  level,  wind-swept  floe, 
and  as  I  could  hear  no  sound  of  the  dogs,  I  had  reluctantly  to 
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return  to  the  hut.  At  6  a.m.,  hearing  a  great  racket  among  the 
dogs,  I  guessed  that  the  two  bear-dogs,  Nimrod  "  and  Misere/' 
had  returned  from  their  hunt  and  were  having  a  difference  of 
opinion  upon  professional  matters.  I  got  outside  the  hut  just  in 
time  to  rescue  **Misere"  from  being  killed  —  he  was  muzzled, 
whereas  "Nimrod"  was  not.  I  tied  up  "Ximrod"  and  brought 
"Misere"'  into  the  hut  for  the  night,  and  i^avt^  him  snnie  rum  to 
pull  him  together.  He  had  had  a  near  squeak.  They  are  fear- 
ful dogs  for  hghting ! 

Winds  S.W.  i  to  2,  N.N.W.  3,  W.  3.  Overcast  and  misty  all  day  except 
at  4  P.M.,  when  the  sky  cleared  ^ths,  and  the  mist  lifted.  At  8  p.m.  it 
was  snowing. 

January  i6f/L  Saturday. —  Overcast  and  misty  all  day  after 
8  A.M.  I  went  for  a  ski-run  up  Windy  Gully,  and  on  my  return 
was  told  that  the  others  had  shot  a  bear  just  outside  the  hou^t- 
some  time  before,  and  weri  now  away  to  the  westward.  He  had 
run  west  some  distance  badly  wounded  and  had  been  finished 
there.  Armitage,  the  doctor,  and  Wilton  did  the  shooting.  I 
am  told  that  the  bear  (a  very  large  male  seven  feet  live  inches 
from  nose  to  root  of  tail)  showed  considerable  boldness  and  went 
for  one  of  them  when  they  approached,  and  again  after  being 
wounded  faced  about  with  the  intention  of  charging.  We  sledged 
him  up  to  No.  2  hut,  where  we  skinned  htm.  I  am  very  glad  to 
get  him,  as  we  were  without  bear -meat.  I  then  developed  a 
number  of  negatives  recently  taken,  Armitage  worked  out  yes- 
terday's longitude  observation. 

Winds  E.S.E.  4,  E.  5.  E.  by  S.  4  to  5,  E.  by  S.  3.  Misty  all  day.  Overcast 
after  8  P.M.,  then  sky  y'^ths  clouded ;  snowing  at  noon.  The  mist  was  very 
wet  after  noon,  coating  everything  with  ice. 

JduiKirv  jo//l  II  I  '/iu  siiny. — I,  in  common  with  the  oilier.s,  have 
been  miu  li  imublcd  with  sU-cplessness.  They  all  look  rather 
pale.  Darkness  has  a  greater  effect  upon  health  than  most 
people  imagine.  Sleepk  ssnt^ss  affects  the  general  health.  Even 
the  sleep  one  gets  seems  to  be  un refreshing,  and  we  get  up  feel- 
ing drowsy,  and  with  headache  in  the  morning,  but  quite  unable 
to  go  to  sleep.  I  have  taken  sulphonal  once  or  twice,  but  don't 
care  to  do  so  often,  as  its  effect  is  as  yet,  I  believe,  unknown,  and 
may  be  injurious. 
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January  21st,  lltitrsday. — Wilton  brought  "Snark"  into  the 
house,  leaving  that  his  tail  had  been  frozen  to  the  ice  and  he  did 
not  seem  well.  I  found  on  examination  that  he  had  some  nast}' 
wounds  on  his  hind-quarters,  caused  by  '*  Pincher,"  no  doul)t,at 
the  same  time  as  '*  Lurcher  '  was  killed.  I  cut  off  the  thick  hair 
around  the  wounds,  which  hid  them  and  accounted  for  nothing 
having  been  noticed  before,  and  washed  them  out  and  sent  for 
the  doctor,  who  put  some  antiseptic  dressing  upon  them.  The 
dog  is  off  his  feed,  is  feverish,  and  the  wounds  smell  badly.  He 
is  our  best  sledge<dog.  I  am  keeping  him  in  the  hut  until  he  is 
better.  The  weather  has  been  bad  all  day.  Misty  throughout, 
and  overcast  in  the  morning,  and  blowing  in  gusts  of  gale  force 
(7)  alt  day,  and  a  steady  gale  in  the  evening  from  east-by-south, 
backing  to  northeast  and  east.  I  took  some  exercise  around  the 
pond,  and  the  others  did  the  same  at  the  back  of  the  hut.  Arm- 
itage  worked  at  the  canvas  for  the  canoe.  He  is  proving  most 
efficieni  ai  lIil  jub.  I  went  on  wilh  ilu-  tciu,  Wilton  with  the 
dog-aieat.    The  doctor  worked  at  the  bear-skin. 

Winds  E.  by  S.  2.  M.E.  1  to  2.  E.  2.  E.  7.  Gusts  all  day,  sometimes 
shifting  to  northward » of  forces  4  to  9. 

I  began  an  experiment  on  Joey  "  to-day,  feeding  him  on  five 
ounces  per  day  of  a  concentrated  food,  the  pet  child  of  a  well- 
known  food  specialist,  and  weighing  him  daily.  Ten  ounces  is 
said  to  be  sufficient  food  for  a  man  at  hard  work. 

January  22d^  Friday, — A  clear,  fine  day  for  a  change,  but  with 
a  lower  temperature — 22"  below  zero,  and  enough  wind  to  make  it 
very  cool.   There  was  a  good  deal  of  twilight  at  noon  to-day. 

Many  tracks  of  bears  were  visible  even  near  the  hiit,  showing 
that  if  we  had  good  bear-dogs  we  should  have  got  more.  Poor 
uld  *■  Riiwing  s  "  death  is  a  sad  loss  to  us. 

Winds  E.  2  to  3.  E.S.E.  2.  E.S.E.  4.  S.E.  by  E.  2.   Sky  clouded  ^'^th  to 

**  Snark  "  died  last  night,  apparently  of  septicemia. 

Winds  S  E.  o  to  I.  E.  o  lo  i.  S.K.  o  m  i,  \  N.H. o  to  i.  The  sky  cloud- 
less all  but  0  5  all  day.  The  mercurial  h aroineter  registered  at  8  v.\\.  30.921 
( im<  « jrrected  to  sea-levcl).  The  barometer  has  been  above  thirty  inches 
since  ^  .\.M.  un  the  25tb. 
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January  28th^  Thursday. — Another  beaiitifuiiy  clear,  fine  <lay 
and  with  consequently  a  ijood  deal  o£  twilight.  I  went  for  a  run 
on  the  floe  to  the  east  and  the  others  went  in  the  same  direction 
some  time  before  me.  Sounds  carried  a  very  long  way  to-day, 
and  I  distinctly  overheard  a  conversation  at  a  distance  of  over 
half  a  mile  from  me,  between  two  of  my  men  conducted  in  an 
ordinary  tone.  They  were  immensely  surprised  when,  on  our 
return  to  the  hut,  I  repeated  what  had  been  said. 

I  began  work  upon  my  canoe  in  preparing  it  for  sledging. 
Armitage  worked  out  yesterday's  astronomical  observations. 
Wilton  sewed  sledge^sails.  The  doctor  went  on  with  the  tailor- 
ing, at  which  he  is  excellent. 

Winds  N.W.  o  to  N.N.E.  o  to  i.  Calm.  Sky  clouded  0.5  at  noon.  ^ 
Cloudless  the  rest  of  the  day.  Barometer  began  to  fall  after  noon.  Ba-  , 
rometer  at  noon  30.972  (uncorrected  to  sea-level). 

January  joi/i,  Sa/i/rf/ay. — I  fouiul  this  morning  that  "  Misere  " 
is  rapidly  losinj4:  the  hair  round  his  neck  where  "  Ximrod  "  bii  | 
him  some  time  ago,  and  is  otT  his  feed. 

I  fetched  him  into  ihc  hut,  and  the  doctor  and  I  put  snmt^ 
dressinijf  upon  it  and  bandaged  it  up  in  flannel  to  keep  it  warn) 
I  then  tied  him  up  with  a  chain  round  his  loins  like  ;i  niunkey. 
as  a  collar  cannot  be  put  round  his  neck  without  chahng,  and  he 
must  be  tied  up  or  more  rows  will  result. 

As  there  appears  no  means  of  effectually  stopping  the  tightin),' 
among  the  dogs,  even  by  the  utmost  watchfulness  and  care.  I 
mean  to  try  what  nipping  off  short  the  canine  teeth,  which  are 
those  with  which  the  damage  is  done,  in  the  present  and  futuri" 
pups  will  do.  Although  I  hardly  like  doing  it,  some  means  must 
be  found  to  check  fighting,  or  we  shall  lose  all  our  dogs  soon. 
I  sincerely  hope  ponies  will  be  sent  next  summer — or,  at  all 
events,  more  dogs. 

Fcdrtiary  jd,  Wednesday, — Misty  until  afternoon  and  the  sky 
clouded  from  three-tenths  to  four-tenths.  It  then  cleared.  Tem- 
perature still  low.  Owing  to  the  high  tides  there  has  been,  both 
about  noon  and  this  evening,  a  good  deal  of  ice-pressure  to  sea- 
ward, and  the  air  has  been  tilled  willi  gmans,  shrieks,  and  whis- 
tles, varied  by  rumbling  sounds  like  a  distant  heavily  laden 
train.    1  went  for  a  ski-run  to  seaward  beyond  Bear  Berg  to  get 
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a  view  of  the  icc-pressure,  and  then  struck  across  towards  Cape 
Gertrude.    The  others  also  went  out  on  the  Hoe. 

I  have  given  out  fur  "  Hnsko  "  to  the  members  of  the  party,  as 
the  weather  is  now  a  iriHc  too  cool  for  leather  "laipeshko." 

I  went  on  with  the  canoe  and  then  washed  cU)thes,  being 
occupied  with  them  until  after  midnight.  Armitage  sewed  the 
canvas  canoe.   "  Daisy  "  gave  birth  to  pups  this  afternoon. 


A  SKI  I'AKrV 


Winds  N.E.  o  to  i.  K.  i  to  2.  W.N.W.  2.  E.N.E.  2.  Sky  clouded  o  to 
,*oths  Misty  until  after  noon.  The  barometer  has  been  falling  during  the 
last  two  days  until  4  P.M.  to-day  (30.200  at  8  A.M.  of  2d,  29.909  at  4  i'..M.  to- 
day;, when  it  began  to  rise. 

February  Stii,  Monday. — As  soon  as  I  had  finished  my  usual 
morning's  work  I  ascended  the  talus  by  cutting  steps  in  the  hard 
snow,  and  after  some  trouble  succeeded  in  getting  down  two  of 
the  pups,  which  had  gone  up  there  and  were  afraid  to  come  down 
again.  I  then  set  to  work  to  try  and  find  the  third.  I  cut  steps 
over  several  shoulders  but  saw  nothing  of  it,  and  as  darkness 
came  on  while  I  was  up  there  I  had  to  give  up  the  search  and 
come  down.    On  arriving  at  the  hut  tt>  my  annoyance  I  learned 
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that  two  more  pups  bad  gone  up  the  talus,  and  that  the  one  I 
had  been  searching  for  had  come  down  on  its  own  account  early 
in  the  day  !  I  must  try  again  to-morrow  to  fetch  them  down.  I 
am  now  keeping  all  the  small  pups  in  the  stable,  day  and  night, 
as  I  have  something  else  to  do  beside  climbing  the  talus  after 
them,  which  is  not  pleasant  work  either  at  this  season,  and  a  slip 
would  smash  one  t<»  pieces. 

There  is  only  a  narrow  stream  ni  open  water  visible,  runnin)^ 
east  And  west,  about  two  miles  off  Fkii^slart"  Point,  and  beyond 
thai  lu  the  horizon  (thirty  miles  distant),  apparently  a  mixture 
ol  flot-s,  broken  up.  and  light  bay  ice. 

After  tea  we  packed  up  i>ledging  provisions,  and  Armitage 
worked  at  the  canoe. 

Winds  N.  3  lo  4.  N.E.  3  10  4.  N.E.  5.   Sky  clouded  o  tOiVth. 

Fi'bruary  gtJi,  Tuesday. — We  went  on  packing  up  provisions  for 
sledging,  and  I  added  three  more  bamboos  to  the  tent-frame^  as 
1  fear  the  four  alone  will  not  withstand  some  of  the  gales  we  are 
likely  to  meet  with  when  sledging.  During  the  last  two  years  I 
have  for  an  hour  and  a  half  every  night,  after  turning  into  my 
blankets,  read  some  scientific  book.  I  am  now  engaged  reading 
Darwin's  Origin  of  Species^  which  I  have  only  read  once  before, 
and  is.a  work  that  requires  studying. 

Winds  S.E.  o  to  I.  N.W.  I.  W.S.W.  i,  W.  2.    Sky  clouded  ^ih  to 
Snowing  (tine)  at  3  f.M. 

February  iitk^  Thursday, — ^This  morning  at  noon,  believing  that 
I  could  hear  yappings  from  the  top  of  the  talus,  I  sent  Armitagt 
w^ith  a  i^lass  round  the  foot  of  it  to  see  if  he  could  make  out  the 

missini;  pup.    He  returned,  saying  that  he  could  see  it  on  the 

sinnniiL  ul'  a  high  shoulder,  under  the  rocks  to  the  eastward. six 
hnn<]red  feet  up.  As  soon  as  I  had  finished  breakfast  I  started 
oil  with  ice-spikes  and  icc-axc,  aiul  by  cutting  steps  in  the  steep, 
hard  ic^e^h^pe,  managed  to  reach  it.  but  found  it  in  a  very  ba': 
wav.  1  brought  it  into  the  hut  and  fed  it  on  some  meat  extract 
and  milk,  and  tried  to  give  it  somr  whiskey.  It  was,  how  ever.  1 
seized  with  a  tetanir-like  convulsion  and  dird.  Tlie  poor  little 
beast  was  frozen  down  when  I  found  it  and  had  got  very  thin.  1 

Armitage  took  an  observation  for  moon-culmiuating  star  for 
ab$iolute  longitude : 
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E.  Lontj. 

December  29. 1895  49' 44' 37'  Moon-culminating  star. 

August  16, 1895  50^  or  44"  Lunar. 

April  18. 1896  49"  39'  15"  Lunar. 

February  11, 1897  49^  28'  19"  Moon-culminating  star. 

Mean  49  43'  20 ' 


Latitude  for  meridian  altitude  of  star  R  Tauri,  February 
II,  1897,  79  55  5^i'  N.  latitude. 

The  tine,  clear,  calm,  tv^ld  weather  still  continue^  and  we  all 
find  it  a  delitrhtful  rhanj^^e  from  the  usual  climate  here.  The 
minimum  thermometer  has  registered  39.5^  F,  below  zero  for 
the  last  tweuty-four  hours. 

Wind  calm  all  day.  Sky  clouded       at  noon.   Clear  the  rest  of  the  day. 

The  temperature  has  been  low  during  the  last  few  days,  the 
minimum  for  the  12th  registered  50^°  below  zero,  and  the  wind 
increasing  from  the  northeast  to  a  fresh  gale  on  the  13th,  with  a 
temperature  varying  between  44**  and  50*"  below  zero,  has  made  it 

bitterly  cold. 

The  gale  blew  throughout  the  nii^ht,  and  in  spite  of  our  effoi  l.s 
to  keep  up  the  warmth  uf  the  hut  the  temperature  fell  uncom- 
turtaltly  low.  ami  at  8  a.m.,  at  three  feet  from  the  floor  and  eight 
feet  from  the  stove,  which  was  well  stoked,  the  thermometer 
reg'istered  (^°  of  frost.  Nails,  etc..  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
sto\  e,  driven  ini<»  the  wall,  are  coated  with  ice.  and  the  northeast 
wall  of  my  cabin  is  quite  white  from  the  same  cause,  and  a  per- 
fect glacier  runs  down  the  wall  from  my  breath  condensing  on  it 
when  asleep.  I  have  had  all  the  loose  dogs  brought  into  the  hut, 
and  all  the  animals  under  cover  We  have  now  five  dogs  en- 
camped in  our  r<M>m  I  went  out  for  a  walk  for  two  hours  with  a 
wind-guard  on ;  all  the  others  consider  the  inside  of  the  hut  the 
best  place,  in  which  I  daresay  they  are  right,  but  1  dislike  being 
kept  in  by  anything. 

At  8  A.M.  the  temperature  had  risen  to  37^  below  zero,  but  the 
northeast  gale  still  continues  to  force  8.  It  had  moderated  by 
noon  to  a  moderate  gale,  and  the  temperature  rose  four  degrees 
more.  At  6  p.m.  the  wind  quickly  fell  to  a  gentle  breeze  at  8  p.m. 
from  west  by  north. 

About  noon  Wilton,  who  had  shortly  before  gone  out  to  the 
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slablu,  Kill  in  to  tell  mc  that  a  large  bear  was  just  outside  the 
stable  door,  and  was  threatening^  the  pony  and  il<  >gs,  wlii.  h  he 
had  just  let  out  for  a  short  run,  I  seized  my  rifle  and  ran  out 
and  found  Wilton,  who  had  preceded  me  by  a  few  second>.  very 
phickily  '* standing  by"  the  stable  to  create  a  diversion  m  case 
the  bear  should  collar  any  of  the  animals,  and  was  only  ah<"^ui 
twenty  yards  from  him.  Iran  up  and  put  a  bullet  throui^h  '"Mr 
Bruin's"  head  and  settled  him  at  once.  The  pony  was  roollv 
standing  about  ten  paces  off,  looking  at  him  and  showinif  no 
fear.  I  wish  she  would  realize  that  bears  are  not  nice  or  desir- 
able acquaintances;  but  she  doesn't  a  bit.  "Daisy's  "  pups  were  i 
barking^  around  him,  and  fortunately  distracted  bis  attention, 
he  was  engaged  in  making  rushes  at  them.  They  are  becoming 
great  sportsmen. 

I  praised  Wilton  for  his  pluck  in  standing  by  his  farm  in  dan- 
ger.  All  the  dogs  were  in  the  hut  but  the  puppies, 

I  photographed  the  bear,  and  we  sledged  him  into  No.  2  but 
and  flensed  and  cut  him  up.  We  found  it  difficult  to  see  to  do 
this,  even  with  two  lamps,  owing  to  clouds  of  steam  rising  from 
the  carcass  and  ourselves  in  the  cold  temperature*  and  at  times 
could  barely  see  each  other  a  yard  away.  It  looked  like  a  laun- 
dry in  full  swing.  I  am  very  glad  to  get  dog-meat.  After  skin- 
ning the  bear  every  one  amused  himself  as  he  liked 

Winds  N.E.  8,  N.E.  7.  W.  by  N.  3.  Sky  clouded  o  to  i^ths.   Misty  at 
and  after  2  P.M.  Temperature  rose  to  29^  below  xero  at  8  p.it. 

February  Ijt/i,  \\'fiiti(-s<f(ry.  —  \  developed  Lhe  negatives  of  the 
moon  taken  last  night,  and  then  made  another  dog-trace  of  ran- 
vas.  Armitage  went  on  with  the  canoe.  The  doctor  worked  a: 
the  liabardine  cover  for  my  breeches.  Wilton  weighed  out  and 
packed  up  dog-meat.  Armitage  has  been  anything  but  well  dur- 
ing the  last  week.  A  tooth  has  been  bothering  him,  and  he  is 
generally  out  of  sorts.  The  others  are  now  looking  well,  and 
every  one  is  sleeping  better.  Even  the  twilight  we  have  hati 
about  noon  for  some  days  has  improved  every  one*s  health, 
although  when  the  first  light  began  to  make  itself  manifest,  it 
seemed  to  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  all  for  a  few  days.  1 
have  noticed  similar  effects  during  each  of  the  three  springs  we 
have  been  here. 

The  dimensions  of  the  new  canoe,  which  is  nearly  finished,  are: 
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Lenjjth  along  keel.  lo  ft.  in.;  length  along  deck,  ii  ft.  9I  in.; 
length  along  bows,  i  ft.  8  in.;  length  along  centre  ribs,  i  ft.  2^ 
in.;  length  along  bottfun  pieces.  \o\  in.;  diameter  of  manhole, 
1  ft.  9^  in.  fore  and  aft,  i  ft.  loj  in.  athwart  ship;  depth  at  cen- 
tre. I  ft.  3^  in.  (from  top  f>f  manhole  to  keel). 

Armitage  has  made  a  capital  job  of  it,  and  has  turned  out  our 
new  and  rather  strange  -  looking  craft  in  a  most  workmanlike 
manner.  I  think  she  will  answei  admirably  for  sledging.  Her 
weight  is  60  lbs. 

February  igt/t,  Friday. — Blowing  hard  all  night,  and  with  furi- 
ous gusts,  which  continued  more  or  less  all  day,  with  driving 


THK  ENI>  OK   THE  HUNT 


snow  and  mist.  The  low  temperature  of  36  below  zero  renders 
the  wind  rather  nippy.  I  went  for  a  walk  on  the  plateau  to  the 
westward,  where  it  was  a  trifle  sheltered  from  the  high  gale.  The 
doctor,  Wilton,  and  Armitage  also  went  out  for  a  short  time. 

I  went  on  with  the  canvas  dog-harness.  Wilton  made  bags  for 
the  dried  vegetables  I  have  been  keeping  for  the  pony's  food 
u  liile  sledging.  Armitage  worked  at  the  canoe.  The  doctor 
worked  at  Armitage's  jumper. 
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I  have  been  very  careful  llial  imne  <>f  the  looms  that  are  in  the 
k-asl  degret'  hii^h  shall  be  eaten  by  lis.  Through  tin-  winter 
either  the  doctor  or  I  have  carefully  examined  all  i  'rim-meai  be 
fure  it  is  cooked.  We  also  examine  all  tinned  meats  before  they 
are  used  ;  we  have  to  be  very  careful.  We  have  kept  scurry 
at  bay  up  to  the  present,  and  with  proper  care  shall,  I  trust, 
do  so. 

February  20tky  Saturday. — ^We  only  have  now  breakfast,  la 
(with  a  little  bread  or  biscuit  and  butter)  about  3  p.m.,  and  dinnet 

at  7.30  P.M.    We  have  dispensed  with  hmch,  as  we  find  tha: 
during  the  winter  we  don't  need  it.    Just  before  we  had  Ua  W 
ton  ran  in  to  say  that  a  hear  was  by  the  pond  making  rushes 
the  pups  which  were  out  there.    I  ran  out  with  my  rifle,  but  i 
the  bear  was  then  on  the  middle  of  the  pond  and  the  pupswertj 
in  nf)  immediate  danger,  I  went  back  into  the  hut  and  ca'>ji 
Armitage  and  the  doctor  so  that  they  might  share  the  sport.  W*j 
then  went  out  and  found  **  Mr.  Bear  **  close  to  the  observatory, 
and  as  he  made  one  or  two  dangerous  rushes  at  the  pups  and  nea  r 
caught  one,  I  put  a  bullet  into  him,  as  he  stood  and  glared  at  n- 
which  literally  passed  up  his  nose,  knocking  out  an  upper  can  -^ 
tooth  on  its  way.    He  rolled  over  aiul  then  rose  and  stagjjer': 
off,  hut  a  second  shot  from  me  in  the  neck,  and  one  from  Am- 
ita;^i-  following  my  tirst  shot,  knocked  him  out  , 
We  sledged  him  into  No.  2  hut  and  skinned  and  cut  him  a; 
He  was  a  small  he  -  bear  and  very  lean.    He  was,  howevt -  . 
active  as  a  cat,  and  rushed  about  in  a  very  brisk  manner,  i  <Jt 
leaving  this  skin  to  freeze,  and  the  doctor  will  attend  to  it  aft^ 
we  have  left  for  the  sledge  journey.  Only  a  small  piece  of  can  ^ 
was  found  in  the  stomach. 

Winds  N.E.  8,  N.E.  7  to  8.  various  i»  N.E.  7.    Sky  clouded  t^tb: 
Voths.  Misty  at  4  P.M. 

February  22(t  Monday. — The  morning  opened  calm  a':d  cle^ 
The  sun  rose  after  our  long  winter  night,  the  upper  limb  shot 
in g  above  the  horizon  at  11  a.m.  We  welcomed  him  with  ]  ■ 
which  no  one  but  those  who  have  been  deprived  of  light  for  for 
long  dreary  months  can  in  the  least  appreciate,  especially  after 
four  Arctic  winters  in  succession  which  I  have  now  expc* 
rienced,  three  being  spent  here.  Next  winter  will  make  fivr 
Quite  a  procession  to  the  plateau  was  formed  to  see  his  friendit 
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old  face  appear  ay^ain  in  the  sky,  t<>  watch  him  rise,  little  by 
little,  above  the  ice-bound  sea  and  band  of  frost-smoke  on  the 
southern  horizon.  Our  gloomy,  deathlike  polar  night  is  over, 
and  we  all  stand  well  and  full  of  vigor  to  welcome  the  return  of 
life  and  brightness. 

I  took  the  half-plate  camera  and  went  some  distance  up  the 
talus,  and  obtained  a  number  of  negatives  of  the  scene.  The 
blendings  of  color  were  very  striking — gorgeous  hues  of  rose, 


'*  \VK  Sl.EDGKI)  III.M  I.MO  NO.  2  HL  l  " 


orange,  pink,  and  purple  being  predominant  from  west,  through 
south  to  east,  and  towards  the  north  the  sky  had  a  steel-blue 
appearance  near  the  horizon,  becoming  paler  blue  towards  the 
zenith.  The  sun  rose  about  three-fourths  of  a  degree  anrl  sank 
about  I  P.M. 

The  results  of  my  experiments  upon  "Joey"  with  the  "con- 
centrated" food  show  that  it  does  not  cr)me  up  to  what  is 
claimed  for  it.  The  dog  was  chained  up  and  muzzled  all  the 
time  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  his  getting  extra  food,  and  I 
carefully  weighed  him  every  morning  before  feeding  him.  He 
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took  the  food  readily  at  first,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  ex- 
periment very  reluctantly,  and  on  the  three  last  days*  1  had  to 
put  about  halt  of  his  allowance  down  him.  He  got  very  thin,  but 
otherwise  appeared  in  good  health.  During  very  cold  weather 
he  was  kept  in  the  stable,  wldch  is  warmer  than  the  doij^-house. 

It  is  claimed  that  ten  ounces  per  day  will  enable  a  man  t«» 
work  hard  antl  keep  in  good  health  in  the  Arctic.  I  have  no 
desire  to  try  it  upon  ourselves  when  on  a  sledge  journey. 


Weight 

Concentr 

of  Dog 

Food 

IM. 

09. 

January  24th  . 

•  38^ 

5 

25th  . 

•  37f 

5 

26th  . 

.  36* 

5 

27th  . 

■  36 

5 

28th  . 

•  341 

S 

29th  . 

•  34 

5 

30th  . 

.  34 

S 

31st  . 

•  33 

5 

February  ist  . 

•  32 

*• 

2d  . 

.  3ii 

7i 

3d  . 

31* 

7h 

4th  . 

3a 

7i 

5th  . 

•  3»i 

7h 

Weight 

Concentrated 

of  l)og 

Food 

Lbs. 

Ox. 

February  6th  . 

•  31 

7* 

7th  . 

31 

71 

8th  . 

•  3» 

7i 

9th  . 

30 

7i 

«« 

loih  . 

.  29 

7i 

«• 

nth  . 

•  29 

7i 

il 

1 3th  . 

.  28i 

7k 

tt 

13th  . 

.  28 

ID 

•  # 

tl4lh  . 

.  28 

10 

«• 

+  r5th  . 

•  28I 

10 

M 

16th  . 

.  2^ 

10 

M 

ti7lh  . 

,  38 

10 

February  2^th,  Thursday, — As  I  have  only  fifty -two  pounds  of 
oats,  1  am  obliged  to  take  Spratt's  do^-biscuits  in  the  place  of 

them  to  use  w  ith  the  dried  vegetables  I  have  saved  for  "  Brownie" 
when  slcdj^ing.  Thcsr  arc  excellent  dog-food,  but  the  proprietors 
would  hardly  reconiinend  them  for  horses  I 

I  went  on  making  dog-harness.  Armitage  made  a  green  can- 
vas hag  for  his  sledging  kit.  The  doctor  finished  the  inmper  f'^r 
Armitage.  Wilton  weighed  out  and  packed  up  dog-biscuits  tor 
pony-fo'xl  when  sK-tl^ing. 

After  breakfast  we  covered  over  the  southwest  window  of  the 
hut,  which  is  very  thickly  coated  with  ice,  so  that  it  nearly  ex- 
cludes all  light,  with  four  thicknesses  <.f  reindeer-skin  externally, 
and  piled  snow  up  against  it  to  enable  the  warmth  of  the  room 
to  overcome  the  external  cold  and  melt  the  ice  off. 

*  Omitting  the  last  day  but  one. 
i  Had  to  be  forced  to  eat  the  allowance 
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I'chruary  28th,  Sunday. — This  morning  Wilton  and  I  went  to 
the  top  of  Cape  Flora,  as  I  wished  to  examine  the  self-registering 
thermometers  I  had  placed  there  last  autumn.  I  found  the  mini- 
mum showed  63°  below  zero,  and  the  maximum  -f  20^.  As  there 
is  a  difference  of  as  much  as  twelve  degrees  between  the  mini- 
mum registered  here  throughout  the  winter  and  the  one  on  the 
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summit  (about  1000  ft.),  I  think  there  must  be  an  error  on  the 
instrument,  although  last  October  it  agreed  with  our  standard 
thermometers.  I  shall  compare  it  with  others  when  it  is  brought 
down.  I  am  leaving  the  thermometers,  after  re-setting  them, on 
the  summit  for  a  month  or  two  longer. 

^Murc/t  jii,  Wi'diii Si/ay. — Two  of  "Miss  Rawing's"  pups  were 
found  dead  this  morning,  now  leaving  only  one.  The  odd,  tire- 
some little  beast  kills  and  eats  them  in  spite  of  all  our  care. 

I  see  a  report  in  the  Wcik/y  rimes  of  April  24,  1896.  of  the 
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discovery  of  a  method  of  color  photography  by  M.  Lippmann. 
which  appears  to  only  require  a  mirror  of  mercury  behind  the 
plate  in  the  dark  slide  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  methods  of 
procedure.  I  intend  to  cut  up  for  the  purpose  a  looking-glass 
brought  up  from  the  ship  and  tiy  it,  although  I  don  t  quite  see 
how  it  is  going  to  act. 

We  want  another  bear  badly  for  dog-meat,  for  during  the  last 
two  days  we  have  been  without  any,  and  they  have  been  having 
tinned  instead. 


i 

WILTON  KXERCISIXG  THE  DOCS 

Winds  N.  i  to  2.  W.X.W.  i  to  2.  N.N.W.  i.  Calm.  Sky  clouded  ,Vh* 
to  loths.    Snowing  (fine  snow)  and  misty  at  8  p.m. 

March  8th,  Monday. — None  of  us  went  for  our  usual  walk  to- 
day, but  only  took  a  few  minutes'  exercise  near  the  hut,  as  I  am 
very  anxious  to  put  in  every  minute  we  can  in  making  prepara- 
tions to  leave  for  the  sledge  journey. 

I  did  a  variety  of  odd  jobs — made  muzzles,  fixed  up  furs,  etc., 
and  then  went  on  with  my  work  at  the  canoe.  Armitage  spent 
the  day  fixing  up  his  militza.  Bruce  finished  my  jumper-bag,  and 
then  I  set  him  to  work  to  remove  the  glasses  from  our  goggle> 
and  to  insert  black  kid  with  a  slit  in  it  in  place  of  them.    This  I 
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think  will  be  an  improvement  in  case  we  want  to  use  them. 
Wilton  let  pieces  into  the  sleeves  of  my  militza.  The  doctor 
finished  the  gabardine  covers  for  Armitage*s  breeches^  and 
washed  out  some  woollen  stuff  to  make  mitts,  etc.,  from. 

All  are  working  with  most  hearty  good- will  to  enable  us  to  get 
off  quickly,  and  we  kept  at  it  until  after  eight  to-night  without 
any  break  except  a  few  minutes  to  have  tea  and  bread  and  butter 
at  3  P.M.  There  is  a  popular  impression  that  people  in  the  Arctic 
live  a  life  of  hibernation  during;  tlie  winter.  That  certainly  is 
not  the  case  with  us;  we  are  alwa}:^  busy,  and  the  time  seems 
too  short  to  enable  us  to  do  all  we  wish  lo.  Having  plenty  to  flu 
keeps  us  happv,  contented,  and  in  good  health,  and  that,  combined 
with  regular  exercise  and  a  })roper  care  as  to  ^vholesome  food,  is 
the  secret  of  passing  the  long,  dreary  months  of  polar  darkness 
in  health  and  happiness.    Work  is  a  saving  clause  in  our  lives. 

I  finished  and  lashed  the  chocks,  made  of  cork  and  reindeer- 
skin,  upon  the  1 1  ft.  6  in.  sledge  to  carry  my  canoe.  We  are  very 
glad  to  be  free  of  canoes  in  the  hut,  which  have  taken  up  much 
of  our  very  limited  space  for  over  a  month  past.  One  had  been 
slung  across  the  room  after  being  tarred,  and  our  heads  have 
constantly  been  coming  in  contact  with  its  very  sticky  sides, 
causing  much  laughter  and  endless  jokes.  Wilton  gave  me  a 
hand  with  the  canoe.  Bruce  began  a  cover  of  gabardine  for  the 
fur-bag  I  use  for  dark  slides.  The  doctor  began  some  gabardine 
covers  for  our  fur  mitts.  Armitage  finished  washing  his  clothes 
and  repairing  his  militza. 

March  ijt\  Saturday. — I  continued  my  work  at  loading  up  the 
sledges,  and  by  seven  o'clock  had  got  six  packed  and  under  the 
sail-tenting  on  the  thaw-water  pond  ready  to  start.  I  shall  have 
a  few  finishing  jobs  to  do  to-morrow,  and  1  intend,  unless  the 
weather  is  very  bad,  to  start  on  Monday, 


LIST  OF  PROVISIONS  FOR  TWO  MEN  ^FOR  A  WEEK 


Tea.  I  lb. 
Cocoa,  I  lb* 
Sugar.  4  lbs. 

Soup,  if  lbs.  Bospur,  7  tins. 


Biscuits*  24  lbs. 

Cooked  loom-meat,  14  lbs. 

Butter,  1  lb.  6  oz. 

Concentrated  meat>juice,  2  lbs.  2  oz. 

Cheese.  2  lbs.  1 1  oz. 
Bacon,  3  lbs.  S  oz. 


Lentil,  3  lbs. 
Lard,  1  lb. 
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NO.  I   BAG  CONTAINS  IN  ADDITION— 


Salt.  2  lbs. 
Pepper,  4  oz. 
Spoons,  2. 
Toniabawk,  1. 


Candles.  la 

Flags  (jacks),  4  (for  cairns). 
Frying-pans  (aluminium),  2. 


NO.  4  CONTAINS  ALSO— 

Salt.  2  lbs. 


No.  I  bag  65 

No.  2  bag    ......  54 

No-  3  bag  54 


We^hh  of  Ration  Bags 


No.  4  bag 
No.  5  bag 
No.  6  bag 


55 

ss 


Weights  on  SUdges 
NO.  I  SLEDGE 


No.  1  ration  ba_LC,  etc. 
No.  2  soviek,  etc.      .  , 
No.  2  skill-breeches  .  . 
Bag  of  dried  vegetables 
Dog-cakes  


LBS. 

66 
24 
8 

24 
5t> 


LB. 


Tinned  do^-meat  (wrapped 

ill  I  lb.  lots  in  paper)      .  50 

Pony's  L;cai   10 

Tent,  poles,  etc   30 

Sho\cl   ii 

Two  kit-bags   2h 


NO.  2  bLEDGE 


Canvas  canoe  and  gear.  65  lbs. 

Gun  in  case,  9  lbs. 

Militza.  10  lbs. 

Tinned  dpg-meat.  50  lbs. 

Artificial  horizon. 

Thermometers  (case). 

Aneroid. 


Raper's  tables. 

Scribbling-book. 

Paddle. 

Sail  and  mast. 

One  tin  whiskey. 

One  canteen. 


NO.  3  SLEDGE 


Ration  bag  No.  2   54 

Ration  bag  No.  3   54 

Ration  bag  No.  4   55 

Ration  bag  No.  5   54 

Ration  bag  No.  6   55 

Tinned  dog^meat  (wrapped  in  paper  in  1  lb.  lots)   50 
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NO.  4  SLEDGE 

Oats,  52  lbs.  )  '  118 
Dog-cakes.  66  lbs.  f 

5  baL;s  of  dried  vegeubles  of  28  lbs.  eacb   140 

I  baj;  of  dried  v^tables   56 

I  bag  o(  dried  vegetables   28 


NO.  $  SLEDGE 

ti  tins  of  T  :rallon  of  spirit  'ii  lbs.  each)   •««»....  121 

I  bap  of  tinned  meat  (for  doj^s)   45 

I  bap  of  tinned  meat  (for  dogs)   72 

I  bap  of  tinned  meat  (for  dogs)   62 

I  bag  of  dried  vegetables   28 


LBS. 

185  C  pony 
322  S 

820^ 

NO.  6  SLEDGE 

Birch-bark  canoe  (decked  in),  7S 

Rifle,  in  case,  9I  lbs. 

Camera  (half-plate),  etc.,  12  lbs. 

Bag  of  dark  slides. 

Changing  bag. 

1  to  half-nlate  films. 

I  DO  hand-camera  films. 

Crow-bar,  4^  lbs. 

Cartridges  (12  bore),  7  lbs. 

One  gallon  spirit,  10  lbs. 

Canteen  (with  two  quart  pots),  8  lbs. 

Militza,  10  lbs. 

Bag  of  biscuits. 


LBS. 
141  \ 

314  >  12  dogs 

328) 

(I  I   FT.  6  IN.) 

Bacon  for  lunch. 

Cheese. 

Prismatic  compass. 
Telescope. 

Stand  (camera  and  prismatic  com- 
pass). 
Hand -camera. 
Paddle. 
Sail  and  mast 
Lantern  (Beresford). 
Sextant. 

Two  knives  and  steel  in  bag. 


WEIGHTS 


Nos.  I,  2,  3,4,  and  5  sledges  measured  9  ft.  6  in. 

I  am  giving  the  poay  six  pounds  of  dried  vegetables  and  four 
pounds  of  either  dog-cakes  or  oats  daily.  To  the  dogs  I  give  one 
pound  of  tinned  meat  to  each  daily.   Both  the  pony  and  dogs 
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are  in  first-class  condition,  and  have  fully  rewarded  my  efforts  to 

get  them  fit.  The  dog^-team  is,  however,  a  weak  one,  and  out  of 
the  twtlve  dogs  two  are  entirely  new  iuinUs  and  three  are  weedy 
aiiimals. 

The  weather  is  warm,  misty,  and  snowing-  bad  for  sledging. 

Wilton  did  some  odd  jobs  imd  helped  me  to  load  up.  The  doc- 
tor started  to  make  gabardine  covers  for  our  mitts.  Armitage 
did  various  odd  jobs  and  lashed  on  the  canvas  canoe. 

Winds  calm  all  day,  with  force  3  at  8  P.M.  Overcast  and  misty  all  day 
until  8  A.M.  The  wind  was  varying  to  N.E..  but  there  was'  a  sound  in  the 
cliff-tops  of  a  southerly  wind,  and  cirrus-cumulus  clouds  have  been  movin^r 
from  S.W.  over  the  moon. 

I  heard  rotches  up  in  the  cliffs  o£  Cape  Flora  to-day.  It  is 
pleasant  to  have  the  long  winter  silence  broken  again  by  the  fa- 
miliar cries  of  birds. 

I  intend  to  proceed  up  the  British  Channel  round  the  northern 
shores  of  the  western  land,  and  make  out  its  extension  to  the 
westward.  We  know  not  the  extent  of  it  or  the  direction  the 
land  takes  beyond  Cape  Mary  Harmsworth.  To  determine  the 
extent  and  position  of  Gillis  Land,  if  such  a  land  exists,  mapping 
in  all  country  seen  en  route,  and  returning  round  Cape  Mary 
Harmsworth  and  the  western-southern  coast  to  Cape  Flora.  In 
the  si)ring  ut  1898,  having  practically  mapped  in  what  remains  of 
Franz- loscf  Land,  I  intend  to  push  north  via  the  east  coast  of 
Crown  I^rince  Rudolfs  Land,  to  e.xpiore  the  sea  to  the  north  of 
Franz-]osef  Land  to  the  west  of  Nansen's  route,  and  attain  a> 
hi.u:b  a  northern  latitnde  as  pe>.ssible.  I  trust  by  then  to  ha\ niy 
draugiu  jiowcr  much  increased  by  ponies  by  the  ship  this  com- 
ing summer. 
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March  /j,  iSgj,  Mon- 
day.— An  entire  change  in 
the  weather.  Clear,  strong 
wind  from  northwest,  and 
the  thermcuneter  down 
again  to  19°  below  zero  at 

8  A.M. 

We  hurried  up  and  got 
the  sledges  down  on  to  the 

floe,  and 
got  away, 
making  for 
Windward 
Island.  All 
the  mem- 
bers of  the 
party  ac- 
companied 
us,  so  as  to 
help  us  on 
our  first 

.y*s  journey  with  our  loads.  The  animals  started  well,  but  soon 
gan  to  flag  ;  and  we  had  great  trouble  to  get  both  the  pony — 
r  last  remaining  one — and  dogs  along.  We  are  very  short  of 
aught-power. 

We  stopped  for  lunch  ab(nit  midway  between  Cape  Flora  and 
indward  Island  (the  thermometer  standing  at  30°  below  zero), 
d  then  pushed  on  again  over  level  floes,  but  very  deep  with 
ow,  so  that  I  was  obliged  already  to  put  the  pony  into  the 
ow-boots  I  have  made  for  her.  We  all  use  ski. 
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We  camped  about  8  p.m.,  after  ten  hours*  going,  about  half  a 
mile  to  the  south  of  Windward  Island,  where  we  came  upon 
hummocks  ;  the  animals  were  fairly  done  up,  owing  to  the  snow 

lying  deep,  making  the  going  very  heavy.  The  thermometer 
had  then  fallen  to  40°  below  zero  (a  fall  from  +24^  at  8  p.m  last 
nigfht,  or  64°  within  twenty-four  hours).  All  the  rest  of  the  parly 
then  started  back  for  Cape  Flora.  I  Llianked  them  all  for  the  way 
in  which  they  had  helped  me  in  p:ettinjj  throut^li  the  sledgitii^  {)rt'j»- 
arations,  and  their  hearty  and  cheerful  co-operation  in  the  w  rk 
of  the  expedition  ijenerally.  They  gave  us  three  cheers  and  an 
e.xtra  one  on  leaving,  and  expressed  their  hest  wishes  for  a  suc- 
cessful i*>nrney.  Armitage  and  I  were  then  left  alone  to  proceed 
on  our  third  year's  journey.  A  breeze  sprang  up  in  the  course 
of  the  evening,  making  40°  below  zero  a  bit  cool. 

I  muzzled  all  tlie  dogs,  knowing  their  propensity  for  killing 
one  another  and  gnawing  their  harness,  and  left  them  in  their 
traces  with  the  hauling  line  stretched  from  a  hummock  to  the 
sledges. 

Travelled  eight  miles. 

March  i6th^  Tuesday, — During  the  night  the  wind  got  up  and 
snow  fell,  and  this  morning  it  was  still  blowing  a  gale  from  north,  I 
with  thickly  falling  and  driving  snow,  and  a  dense  mist  which  ^ 
cut  off  all  view  more  than  fifty  yards  from  camp.  We  are  j 
obliged  to  remain  here  until  it  improves.  This  weather  con-  1 
tinned  the  same  all  day.  The  thermometers  had  risen  to  12^  , 
below  zero  this  morning.  Extraordinary  fluctuations  :  The  ' 
wind  dropped  late  in  the  evening,  but  snow  continued  to  fall 
thicklv.  I 

The  weather  is  anything  but  promising.  We  have  been  wait- 
ing for  twelve  months,  looking  forward  to  this  journey,  to  the 
renewal  of  a  life  of  more  action  than  we  have  at  the  hut,  and  to 
benip:  again  able  to  add  more  coast-lines,  islands,  and  fjords  to 
the  map  we  have  begun.  The  lonj^  period  of  comparative  inac- 
tion, during  which  active  exploration  cannot  be  carried  on,  is 
very  trying. 

March  iji/i,  lVed;tesdaj.— Overcast,  misty,  and  fine  snow  fail- 
ing. "Brownie"  got  loose  during  the  night  and  ate  a  day's  al- 
lowance of  vegetables  at  a  sitting  by  tearing  open  a  bag  on  a 
sledge,  and  this  morning  I  found  her  crammed  to  repletioo 
standing  by  a  torn-open  bag  and  utterly  unable  to  get  down  an 
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ounce  more.  Her  proportions  were  truly  aldermanic.  It  will 
do  her  harm  I  fear. 

Dnpf  out  the  drifted-under  sledj^es,  straightened  thinpfs  up,  and 
jTot  under  way  througfh  very  deep  snow,  which  rendered  pfoinj^ 
bad  for  the  animals  and  prop^ress  slow.  I  went  ahead  with  the 
pony  and  her  sledges  to  lead  the  way.  Armitage  followed  with 
the  dog-team. 

On  nearing  Windward  Island  I  took  three  negatives  of  it.  I 
went  on  ski,  and  hxed  a  jack  among  the  rocks  on  the  southeast 


"  BROW.NIE,"  OUR  PONY 

slope  of  the  island.  It  is  composed  of  weathered,  broken-down 
basaltic  cliflfs  rising  about  two  hundred  feet  at  the  northeast  end, 
and  slopes  gradually  down  towards  Bruce  Island.  It  runs  south- 
west and  northeast  about  a  mile,  and  is  about  half  a  mile  in 
breadth.  It  is  bare  of  snow  in  summer  and  there  is  no  ice-cap. 
A  few  rotches  were  to  be  seen  about  the  rocks.  Travelled  about 
seven  miles  N.N.E.  and  then  camped  at  6  p.m. 

March  iSth,  Thursday. — Started  shortly  after  lo  a.m.  in  a  dense 
mist,  overcast  sky,  and  snow  falling  heavily.  This  condition  of 
weather  lasted  all  day.  Our  course  lay  through  broken-up  ice 
among  which  the  snow  was  very  deep,  and  the  pony,  in  spite  of 
her  boots,  sank  deeply  and  gave  me  much  trouble  to  get  her  along 
at  all.  On  several  occasions  near  bergs  we  came  upon  water  be- 
neath the  snow.    We  passed  over  a  very  low,  small,  stony  island 
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off  the  coast  of  Bruce  Island,  half  an  hour  after  leaving  camp, 
which  we  had  never  seen  before. 

I  fear  the  pony's  surfeit  on  vegetables  the  night  before  last  has 
deranged  her  bowels.  She  has  symptoms  which  give  me  great 
uneasiness.  Unfortunately,  we  have  no  aloes  or  any  other  horse 
medicine. 

I  steered  north-by ^east  and  stopped  at  6.45  p.m..  having  travelled 
about  ten  miles. 

March  rgth,  Friday. — The  morning  opened  clear,  but  the  hori- 
zon is  still  misty.  I  took  bearings,  of  the  Rubin i  Rock,  which  lies 
nearly  true  east  of  us. 

There  appears  to  be  no  definite  cape,  such  as  Peterhead  is  rep- 
resented as  being,  but  only  curving  lines  of  glaciated  coast. 

I  tool?  two  or  three  bearings  on  turning  out.  The  land  at  Peter- 
head is  low  and  entirely  ice -capped,  with  a  ,i;la(  icr  -  face,  curving  , 
round  to  the  north  and  forming  Clements'  M.u  khani  Bay.  the 
outlines  of  which  I  had  mapped  in  in  misty  weather  last  spring, 
and  which  I  now  find  necessary  somewhat  to  alter  after  a  clearc 
view.  Not  a  rock  or  speck  of  bare  earth  is  visible,  nothing  bu; 
snow  and  ice  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reaeli.  Away  to  the  westwari 
the  rolling-  glacier-slopes  Prince  Oeorge's  Land.*  almost  ob- 
scured by  mist,  blend  with  the  gray  sky  ;  all  is  dim  and  silent,  ti" 
sign  of  life  is  there,  the  Frost  King  reigns  supreme,  and  it  look? 
trulv  the  land  of  the  dead. 

The  weather  cleared  somewhat  but  remained  more  or  less  misty 
all  day,  and  became  very  thick  again  after  2  p.m.  Passed  over 
fairly  level  fioes  but  very  deep  in  snow. 

The  pony  is  anything  but  well  and  is  going  badly.  She  evi- 
dently is  seriously  deranged  as  a  result  of  her  stolen  gorge  ot 
dried  vegetables.  I  have  no  medicine  except  a  few  pills.  CanK 
across  more  water  under  the  snow  to-day  which  **  Brownie 
floundered  into  and  gave  me  some  trouble  to  haul  her  sledge^ 
out  of. 

Peterhead  does  not  come  quite  as  far  east  as  Mr.  Leigh  Smitt 
has  noted  on  his  map,  and  the  coast  curves  round  towards  the 
north  instead  of  coming  to  an  abrupt  point  at  Peterhead,  li 

was  doubtless  misty  when  he  steamed  up  towards  Eaton  Island  j 
in  the  Eira.  I 

♦  So  named  by  me  after  H.R.H.  Prince  George  oi  Wales. 
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Proceeded  north  lo""  east  about  ten  miles. 

March  20th,  Saturday, —  The  pony  is  no  better  and  is  seri- 
ously ill,  and  will  certainly  die  if  I  cannot  relieve  her.  I  col- 
lected mine  and  Armitage's  pills  to  try  and  make  up  a  dose  for 
her,  consisting  of  twelve  blue-pills,  four  podophyllin,  and  six  of 
Armitage's  especial  brand,  making  twenty-two  in  all ;  and  these 
I  placed  in  frozen  fat  from  our  frying-pan,  and  wrapped  in  paper 
and  forced  down  her.  I  trust  it  may  put  her  right,  or  she-  will 
say  good-bye  to  us  soon. 

The  same  dreary,  misty,  snowy  weather  continues.  We  ha\  c 
only  had  one  clear  day  (the  first  out)  since  leaviiii^  the  hut.  and 
it  has  snowed  almost  unceasingly  ever  since.  The  wind  has  bucn 
chiefly  northeasterly,  bringing  up  bank  after  bank  of  mist,  ren- 
dering it  uften  impossible  to  see  anythiny^  even  five  yards  off 
clearly,  and  picking  a  way  through  the  hummocks  and  deep 
snow  is  very  difficult.  Continued  our  course,  going  about  north- 
by-west  towards  the  eastern  point  of  the  land.  The  going  is 
excessively  bad,  being  the  greater  part  of  the  day  through  bro- 
ken, crushed-up  ice,  full  of  pit-falls,  and  the  snow  is  lying  deep 
and  soft,  with  only  a  slight  crust  upon  it.  It  is  one  constant 
process  of  getting  the  pony  and  dogs  out  of  holes  and  pulling 
up  the  sledges,  taking  sometimes  half  an  hour  to  go  a  hundred 
yards.  Over  part  of  the  course  Armitage  and  I  had  to  go  thrice, 
taking  one  team  at  a  time,  and,  by  dint  of  shouting  and  hauling, 
got  them  along  somehow.  We  and  the  animals.were  thoroughly 
tired  out  when  we  stopped  at  6.45  p.m. 

Course  about  north-by-west.  Distance  about  six  miles  made 
good. 

March  21st,  Sunday. — Pound  the  pony  clean  off  her  feed  this 

morning,  and  looking  very  sick,  poor  beast. 

As  the  hurizon  partly  cleared,  showing  land  at  a  great  dis- 
tance to  the  east  of  us,  and  ilie  western  land  a>  lar  as  a  point 
about  nortli  -  nortlieast  of  us,  I  made  sketches  and  took  a  few 
bearings  and  photos  of  the  camp.  We  then  started  towards  the 
point  to  the  north-northeast  through  the  abominable  ice  and 
deep  snow  over  which  we  have  been  travelling  the  last  day  or 
two.  "Brownie"  at  once  broke  down.  She  lay  on  tlie  snow 
groaning,  and  refused  to  budge  an  inch.  Poor  thing,  she  had  a 
minute  before  strained  her  otf  fore-shoulder  in  one  of  the  nasty 
trappy  holes.   I  let  her  lie  there  to  recover,  and  Armitage  and 
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I  took  on  the  dogr-team,  and  by  constant  whipping-up,  shoutio| 
and  dragging  up  the  sledges,  'got  them  through  the  broken-nj 

ice  on  to  some  somewhat  smoother  a  mile  ahead.  We  then  lefttlri 
dog-sledges  and  took  the  dogs  back  to  where  we  had  left  thep>i 
pony,  and  found  her  still  on  the  ice.  It  is  misei  ahle  work  getiini 
along  a  sick  animal,  but  we  must  ])ush  on  and  cannot  remain  hen 

We  had  some  iuuch,  and  then  hitching  up  the  dogs  tu  twj 
sledges  and  the  pony  to  one,  we  got  them  as  far  as  the  advanoaj 
sledges,  where,  the  going  being  better  and  Brownie"  somewhi 
recovered,  we  harnessed  up  again  on  our  original  method,  ixi 
changed  the  order  of  the  sledges.  The  going  now  improvJ 
and  we  got  ahead  about  two  and  a  half  miles  when  the  darkoJ 
called  a  halt.  Armitage  then  found  that  he  had  left  his  sheafl 
knife  on  the  snow  where  we  had  hitched  up  again.  I  went  tiac 
for  it  a  distance  of  two  and  a  halt  miles  while  he  straighttni 
up  the  camp.  It  came  on  very  misty  again  after  4  v.m.  and  th 
sky  became  overcast.  The  thermometer  stood  at  23°  below  24 
when  we  camped. 

We  travelled  north  -  northeast  about  four  miles.  We  J 
coupled  Worm,**  as  he  was  doing  no  work  and  was  only  in  tU 
way,  and  he  appears  to  have  disappeared  and  returned  to  (jm 
Flora.  He  was  following  behind  me  for  some  distance,  botj 
was  too  much  engaged  to  notice  that  he  had  departed. 

March  22d,  Monday. — Overcast,  misty,  and  snowing.  Tha 
filthy  weather  dpes  stick  to  us  !  1 

Started  to  round  the  point  to  the  northward  of  us.  The  p-jr.), 
which  is  very  sick  and  lame  too,  although  the  pills  have  doneh^i 
*  good,  soon  gave  up,  lay  down,  and  refused  to  budge  an  inch.  \ 
find  it  very  hard  work  trying  to  get  her  along.  As  I  could  ncd 
move  her,  I  let  her  lie  quiet,  and  Armitage  and  I  took  00  thJ 
dog-team  and  then  returned  with  the  dogs  and  brought  on  tbi| 
pony's  sledges.  The  snow  is  terribly  deep,  with  ugly  traps  amoi;! 
the  broken-up  ice,  and  the  dogs  go  along  laboriously  and  -.nir. 
many  stoppages  and  fre(pient  upsets.  We  stopped  at  .s  p.M.,aiie: 
a  heavy  day's  work  and  disappointingly  little  progrc--- 

Our  horizon  has  been  misty,  and  is  every  day  bounded  bys 
dim  circle  of  fifty  yards,  except  the  first  one  out.  There  has, 
been  an  incessant  fall  of  snow,  and  very  deep  drifts  and  brokeo*! 
up  ice  to  clamber  over.  Took  a  meridian  altitude  for  latitude. 
We  covered  about  three  miles  in  a  northerly  direction. 
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March  jjd,  Tuesday.  On  turning  out  the  temperature  had 
fallen  to  27^"  below  zero,  with  a  light  southwest  breeze  and  a  clear 
sky  for  a  change,  and  without  much  mist.  The  land  showed  up 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  British  Channel,  but  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Capes  Richthofen,  Sybil,  and  Fisher,  I  could  not  identify 
points  owing  to  the  distance.  I  took  a  telescopic  negative  of 
Cape  Richthofen,  which  then  bore  46^°  (magnetic)  from  us. 

"  Brownie,"  poor  beast,  goes  very  indilferently  and  lay  down 
several  times,  and  only  by  incessant  urging  can  I  get  her  along 


*•  '  BROWMF,'  rOOR  BKAST.  LAY   DOWN  .SEVERAL   IIMKS  " 


at  all.  It  is  miserable  work  driving  a  sick  animal,  although  she 
is  better  than  she  was,  but  we  cannot  remain  here.  The  dogs 
went,  if  anything,  still  worse,  and  Armitage  was  continually  far 
behind,  necessitating  my  leaving  the  pony  to  help  him. 

After  lunch  we  got  on  to  harder  and  somewhat  less  sticky 
snow,  and  "  Brownie  **  went  better,  but  not  .so  the  dogs.  "Charlie" 
and  "  Hyena  "  both  refused  to  eat  anything  on  reaching  camp  in 
the  evening.    We  have  a  wretched  lot  of  animals. 

I  followed  a  north-northeast  course  (magnetic)  along  the  glacier 
edge,  and  we  covered  about  seven  miles.    The  land  is  entirely 
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glaciated,  and  rises  to  a  height  of  about  seven  hundred  feet  j 
the  sky-line  as  far  as  we  can  see.   The  greatest  height  of  land  ij 

have  found  in  Franz -Josef  Land  is  about  2000  feet.  Not  a  >to! 
or  bit  of  earth  is  to  be  seen,  but  only  one  ice -covered  surfac 
The  thermometer  stood  at  33°  below  zero  when  we  caniix  !.  ai 
fell  to  36  bel<nv  later  on  in  the  evening  The  land  on  the  txi 
ern  side  of  the  British  Channel  is  higher  than  on  this  side, 
Hooker  Island  is  about  2000  feet  at  the  dividing  ridge,  the  hi£ 
est  point,  from  which  the  ice  dows  in  different  directions. 

At  lunch -time  Cape  Fisher  bore  31!^  and  Cape  Ricbtboti 
4Si**  (both  magnetic),  while  Brown  Fjord,*  running  up  betvtt 
them,  could  be  plainly  seen.  At  the  head  was  distant  be: 
doubtless  Cape  l  ai  inan.-f 

Armitage  tuok  a  meridian  altitude  for  latitude. 

March  24th,  Widiusday. — Blowing  a  strontj:  breeze  from 
north  when  we  turned  out  at  6  a.m.,  which  rapidly  increased  i 
fresh  gale  from  northwest,  with  a  blinding,  suffocating  sn 
drift.    Nothing  to  do  but  to  wait  in  patience  till  it  is  bettt: 
This  state  of  the  weather  continued  all  day  until  5  p.m.,  wbeoi 
suddenly  ceased,  and  then  it  blew  in  gusts  from  all  round  tii 
compass.   At  7  p.m.  the  wind  got  back  into  the  northvei 
again,  increased  in  force,  and  the  sky  became  overcast  and  misti 
Wc  sat  in  our  cramped  quarters  inside  the  tent,  doinj^  any  m 
jobs  that  might  be  necessary,  and  endeavoring  to  keep  oursekri 
warm,  only  p:oinpf  outside  to  feed  the  animals  or  to  perform 
duty  that  might  be  necessary.    So  we  spent  the  day. 

Armitage  and  I,  on  the  wind  dropping,  dug  the  sledges  oui  i 
the  drifts,  in  which  they  were  completely  buried,  and  straigts 
ened  things  up  a  little. 

March  2$th^  Thursday, — A  great  improvement  in  the  weatlut 
and  the  gale  has  hardened  the  snow  beautifully.  Our  spim 
rise  as  otir  prospects  seem  better,  for  we  have  had  a  roost  01 
pleasant  Len  days.  We  got  under  way,  and  directed  our  tour-- 
round  the  point  to  the  north,  which  rounds  otT  and  turns 
erly.  Very  high  undulating  glacier-fare  lines  the  entire  aias. 
being  as  high  as  80  ieet  in  places ;  sometimes  in  front  of  a  hig: 

*So  named  by  me  after  Captain  Brown,  skipper  of  the  iVindm»d  '^ 
1896  and  1897. 
t  Named  after  Mr.  Edgar  Farman  by  me. 
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ice-dome  (submerged  bluff)  it  sinks  to  as  low  as  loor  12  feet,  and 
then  again  rises  to  as  high  as  80  feet.  About  five  miles  round  the 
point  a  plateau,  strewn  with  jagged  basaltic  bowlders  of  a  height 
of  300  feet,  which  I  have  named  Cape  John  Murray  after  Dr.,  now 
Sir,  John  Murray,  presents  the  only  exposed  land  we  have  seen 
along  this  coast.  This  headland  has  glacier  in  front  of  it,  by 
which  I  ascended  to  the  plateau  in  the  fierce  gale  and  driving 
snow,  and  made  what  examinations  I  could  under  the  circum- 
stances.   The  ice  is  here  much  broken  up,  cracks  with  water  in 
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them  being  frequent,  and  a  tide-crack  (four  feet  wide)  running 
along  the  glacier  face  appears  to  have  more  movement  in  it  than 
those  farther  south.  Perhaps  we  get  the  polar  basin  tide  here. 
The  southwest  wind  (force  4  to  6),  which  we  utilized  for  our  sails, 
helped  us  along  in  fine  style,  but  rapidly  increased,  and  at  5  p.m.  had 
become  a  fresh  gale,  with  dense  driving  snow.  We  pushed  on  for 
two  hours  longer,  but  the  snow  and  mist  had  become  so  thick  that 
we  could  hardly  see  the  ice-precipices  of  the  glacier-face  sixty 
yards  away  ;  I  could  barely  distinguish  Armitage  a  dozen  yards 
behind,  occasionally  losing  sight  of  him  entirely,  and  had  to  stop 
or  I  should  have  lost  him.  The  drift  became  so  dense  on  rounding 
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the  turn  of  the  glacier,  where  we  found  ourselves  somewhat  out 
of  the  wind  but  in  a  perfect  whirl  of  blinding,  suffocating,  snowy 
particles — in  fact,  in  a  backwater  of  the  storm — as  to  cut  off  all 
view  more  than  three  yards  distant  It  was  with  great  difBculty, 
by  groping  about  in  this  semi -darkness,  I  found  a  small  hum- 
mock close  to  the  glacier-face,  eighty  feet  above  us,  and  there 
stopped,  as  further  progress  was  impossible.  Under  considerable 
difiiculties  we  at  last  got  the  tent  up.  The  tide-crack  opened  in 
an  unpleasant  manner,  suggestin^i^  the  possibility  of  the  floe  go- 
ing oft"  and  taking  us  uff  to  sea  upon  it.  Having  got  our  things 
into  the  tent,  the  dogs  and  pony  fed.  we  proceeded  to  make  our- 
selves as  comfort:iblc  as  circumstances  would  allow.  Our  s^i  k.> 
and  the  grass  in  our  l)oots,  made  wet  with  condensed  pers])iralion. 
were  changed  tor  <Jthers,  and  the  moist  socks  and  mitts  placed 
upon  our  chests  to  dry,  which  is  the  only  means  possible,  as  of 
course  we  can  never  have  a  fire  when  sledging  ;  then  having  put 
on  our  furs  and  cooked  our  dinner  of  frozen  loom-meat  over  a 
spirit-lamp,  we  lay  down  to  sleep.  We  had  hardly  done  so  when 
an  ominous  roar  close  at  hand,  followed  by  two  more,  roused  us 
up,  and  we  craned  our  necks  out  of  the  tent  to  endeavor  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause.  Is  the  glacier  discharging  bergs  close  at  hand? 
It  sounds  like  it.  If  so,  our  position  close  to  it,  to  say  the  least, 
is  not  a  pleasant  one.  However,  we  could  see  nothing  through 
the  blinding  snow,  so  we  lay  down  again  and  decided  to  chance  it 
Once  or  twice  this  noise  like  thunder  is  repeated.  On  the  occur- 
rence of  these  sounds  we  felt  very  uneasy,  and  were  in  momen- 
tary expectation  that  a  mass  of  ice,  weighing  hundreds  of  tons^ 
would  crash  down  upon  us.  However,  it  could  not  be  helped,  as 
we  could  not  see  to  move  our  camp,  and  in  such  weather  we  felt 
we  might  easily  step  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  Hre. 

It  is  a  climate  1  The  gale  continued  all  night  with  a  bjuuiing 
drift,  filling  everything  with  snow,  and  our  camp  was  one  of 
unmitigated  discomfort.  Possibly  the  southwest  gale — almost 
unknown  at  Cape  Flora — is  caused  by  the  wind  blowing  up  the 
glaciated  country  to  tiie  open  water  to  the  north. 

Many  bear -tracks  and  bird -dirt  indicate  open  water  being 
near. 

March  26th^  Friday. — This  morning  we  found  that  several 
avalanches  of  snow  had  slipped  off  the  glacier  above  us  on  to 
the  Hoe  beneath,  twenty-five  yards  from  our  tent;  and  that  the 
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weight  of  the  snow  had  so  borne  down  the  ice  as  to  force  the 
water  up.  I  found  Brownie  "  standing  up  to  her  knees  in  it, 
and  water  permeating  through  the  snow  upon  which  we  are  lying, 
soaking  our  belongings. 

The  gale  is  still  blowing  and  the  snow  driving  as  hard  as  ever, 
with  a  temperature  of  from  15**  to  20^  below  zero. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  pack  up  with  all  speed  before 
matters  became  worse,  and  we  were  quite  submerp^ed  :  so,  in 
spite  of  the  utterly  vile  weather,  we  had  to  move  on,  as  a  further 
>tio\v-slip  from  the  glacier  mi^ht  place  us  in  the  sea  itself,  and 
our  quarters  were  not  the  acme  of  comfort  as  it  was.  The 
sledges  were  buried  three  feet  down  under  hard  snow,  with  only 
one  or  two  of  the  top  packages  showing,  and  the  tent  we  were  in 
was  half  buried,  although  we  had  been  here  only  a  few  hours. 
Under  consideral)le  ditru-ulty,  and  after  three  hours'  digging,  we 
got  things  upon  the  sledges  and  started  in  a  strong  gale  from 
the  southwest,  with  dense  driving  snow.  We  struck  out  from 
the  glacier-face,  and  after  going  about  a  mile,  found  a  spot  pro- 
tected somewhat  from  the  wind  by  a  pile  of  broken-up  ice,  where 
we  again  camped  until  the  gale  moderated.  Armitage  and  I 
both  got  our  noses  and  cheeks  frozen  in  the  process,  and  I  both 
my  wrists,  upon  which  appeared  large  blisters  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours,  which  later  became  troublesome  sores  as  large  as  half- 
crown  pieces. 

This  looks  a  fearfully  wind-stricken  spot ;  all  the  ice  away 
from  the  glacier  being  cut  clean  of  all  snow,  and  in  places  the 
ice  is  quite  polished  by  the  wind. 

March  2yt/t,  Saturday, — The  morning  opened  overcast,  but 
clear  to  the  eastward,  and  I  took  a  number  of  bearings  of  rec- 
ognizable points  (Capes  Fisher,  Sybil,  Alice  Armitage,  Richtho- 
fcn,  polar  (ileams,  southern  curve  of  Koettlitz  Island,  and  Cape 
Albert  Markham),  and  was  thus  able  to  fix  our  position  here. 
The  >ky  cleared  later,  and  a  really  beautiful  day  opened  up, 
which  is  a  treat,  indeed.  I  took  a  number  of  negatives  of  the 
coast-line  before  leaving  eamp.  and  then  proceeded  along  the 
coast  at  about  a  mile  distant  from  it  towards  the  northeastern 
point  of  the  land.  Arthur  Island*  to  the  north,  which  appears 
to  be  entirely  glaciated,  now  shows  up.    A  few  rocky  cli^s  of 

*  Named  by  me  after  my  br<Jther.  Arthur  Jackson. 
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columnar  basalt  crop  out  of  the  ice  near  the  shores  of  Prince 
George's  Land. 

After  having  lunch,  what  had  appeared  to  be  a  bay  now,  on 
opening  up,  suggests  a  fjord  breaking  up  the  land  into  islands. 
To  endeavor  to  clear  this  matter  up  I  set  Armitage  at  6  p.m.  to 
make  the  camp,  while  I  started  off  on  ski  to  ascend  a  rocky  head- 
land, about  four  hundred  feet  high,  of  weathered  columnar  ba- 
salt, at  the  southern  entrance  to  the  bay  or  fjord  about  two  miles 
off,  which  I  named  St.  Chad's  Head,  after  my  old  school,  Den- 
stone  Collepfe.  On  reaching  this  I  could  set*  the  buy  or  fjord  was 
about  five  miles  wide  and  about  twelve  milcb  long,  antl  IIiknI  with 
basaltic  cliffs  with  high  country  surrounding  it.  This  tjord  I 
named,  after  the  Right  Honorable  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P. 
Chamberlain  Fj(>rd  I  could  not  ascertain  tor  certain  if  it  run> 
out  to  the  sea  beyond,  but  it  appears  to  do  so  in  a  W.S.W.  direc- 
tion, turning  again  northwest.  Only  a  few  lichens  [ind  mosse> 
represent  the  vegetation  on  the  headland,  so  far  as  1  could  ascer 
tain,  at  this  season  of  the  year.  It  has  a  talus  of  basaltic  dt%ris, 
around  which  a  few  rotches  were  flying.  I  could  find  no  drift- 
wood upon  St.  Chad's  Head,  although  I  searched  carefully  for  it. 
I  noticed  again  to-day  recent  bear-tracks  following  the  tide-cracks 
Doubtless  seals  frequently  winter  in  these  cracks  instead  of  gn* 
ing  south,  otherwise  bears  would  not  make  them  their  hunting- 
ground.  I  could  see  no  open  water,  but  only  a  dark  sky  to  the 
north  indicative  of  it.  There  is  no  open  water  as  far  south  as 
last  year,  and  Cape  McClintock  has  ice  running  between  it  and 
Arthur  Island  to  the  north  of  us.  All  this  portion  of  the  British 
Channel,  as  far  south  on  the  western  side  as  Cape  John  Murray, 
was  open  sea,  and  almost  devoid  of  ice  last  spring ;  now  it  is  frozen 
over  with  light  unstable  ice,  with  open  cracks  running  through 
it  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach 

The  cape  at  the  northern  entrance  to  Chamberlain  Fjord  I 
named  Ca])e  Grosvenor,  after  the  T.ondon  club  that  has  shown 
me  so  much  hospitality  and  kinilncs>. 

Travelletl  N.  27  W.  about  si.v  miles. 

Marcli  jSth, Sunday. — Another  fine,  clear  dav.  After  taking  a 
few  negatives  we  set  out  towards  the  northeast  point  of  the  land. 
We  had  to  deviate  towards  the  shore  somewhat  to  avoid  very 
rough  ice,  going  northwest  by  north  about  five  miles,  stopping 
for  food,  with  Cape  Grosvenor  exactly  west  of  us.   The  scene  is 
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extremely  desolate.  To  the  north  the  shield -like  outlines  of 
Arthur  Island  blend  its  icy  slopes  with  the  gray  sky  beyond.  To 
the  north-northeast  nothing  can  be  seen  but  an  interminable  ex- 
panse of  ice.  The  bold  white  outlines  of  Albert  Armitage  Island* 
are  only  broken  here  and  there  by  darker  basaltic  rocks  appear- 
ing through  the  ice-cap  at  intervals  at  the  northern  and  southern 
extremes  of  the  land.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  British  Channel 
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Capes  McClintock,  Fisher,  and  Richthofen  are  dimly  visible. 
Capes  Polar  Gleams  and  Albert  Markham  have  now  sunk  below 
the  southeasterly  horizon. 

The  pony,  which  has  been  better  since  her  dose,  now  shows 
signs  of  being  deranged  again.  *'  Hyena  *'  is  going  very  badly 
and  is  of  little  use.  The  bad  weather  has  tried  the  animals  very 
m  uch. 

After  lunch  we  crossed  several  wide-open  cracks  with  water  in 
them,  and  we  had  to  take  the  pony  out  of  the  sledges  and  drag 
her  over  and  push  the  sledges  over  afterwards.  This  delayed  us 
very  much,  and  we  did  not  round  the  headland  until  7  p.m.  I 
stopped  several  times  to  take  bearings  and  negatives.  Capes 
Fisher  and  Richthofen,  being  fixed  by  astronomical  observa- 

*  Named  by  me  after  my  comrade.  Mr.  Albert  B.  Armitage. 
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tions,  are  very  useful  in  determining:  positions  along:  this  coast 
by  cross-bear  I  11  1;  -..  There  has  been  very  great  pressure  in  Leigh 
Smith  Sound — named  so  by  nie  after  the  gentleman  whose  bold 
and  successful  \  t)yag:es  and  excellent  geogra})hical  work  pav(  i 
the  way  for  my  own  expedition — and  the  ice  in  tlie  neighborho"^ 
of  Cape  Bruce  is  in  a  very  rough  and  tumbled  condition.  There 
is,  however,  little  snow  upon  it,  all  having  been  blown  off,  and 
suggests  that  aloTig  this  coast  almost  constant  gales  are  blowing, 
which  evidently,  by  the  direction  of  the  sastrugi  of  the  snow,  i> 
principally  from  southwest.  On  rounding  the  cape  the  land 
trends  southwest  in  a  wide  curve,  with  a  headland  about  eighty 
feet  high  and  apparently  ice  free  lying  about  six  miles  off.  This 
headland  I  named  Cape  Battenberg,  after  Prince  Henry  Bat- 
tenberg,  who  sacrificed  his  life  in  serving  Great  Britain » his  adopt 
ed  country.  After  helping  Armitage  to  form  the  camp  I  walked 
to  the  rocks,  half  a  mile  off,  and  climbed  the  stony  talus  of  the 
basaltic  cliffs,  which  are  about  five  hundred  feet  high,  and  took 
bearings  and  sketches  of  all  visible  land.  I  could  see  no  signs  oi 
land  to  the  north  not  previously  mapped  by  me.  The  cape  is  ven* 
barren,  and  only  a  few  lichens  (red,  black,  and  gray)  and  a  lami- 
narta,  which  I  got  in  the  tide-crack,  were  found  to  represent  vege- 
tation. Rotches  were  flying  near  the  cape.  I  also  noticed  the 
signs  of  foxes  and  saw  a  few  dovekies. 

MarcJi  2i)tJi,  Monday. — Misty,  snowing,  overcast,  and  blowu.g 
a  gale  from  southwest.  Shall  have  to  camp  till  it  clears  a  bit 
These  endless  bad-weather  camps  are  very  trying  to  men  anc 
animals,  and  we  are  heartily  sick  of  them.  The  weariness  c 
delay  and  inaction,  coml)ined  w-ith  the  acme  of  discomfort,  is  no: 
exhilarating  by  any  means.  We  sit  in  the  tent  trying  to  keep 
warm,  and  speculating  upon  where  and  how  far  the  land  to  ih; 
westward  goes,  and  what  distance  we  shall  have  to  travel  to  go 
round  iL  We  endeavor  to  do  small  jobs,  such  as  repairing  the 
dog  traces,  which,  being  coated  with  ice  and  frozen  as  hard  a> 
steel  bands,  is  cool  and  tiresome  work,  and  we  have  constantly 
to  thrust  our  numbed  hands  into  our  pockets  to  restore  the  cir- 
culation  to  them  and  to  thaw  out  the  finger-tips.  The  bitter 
blizzard  still  continues,  and  the  only  sounds  heard  are  the  roar^ 
of  the  wind  and  the  howls  and  whines  of  the  poor  dogs  which 
now  and  then  rise  above  the  turmoil  of  the  tempest.  The  pony 
stands  in  her  blanket  coat,  with  her  back  humped  up  and  turned 
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towards  the  wind;  the  dogs  have  curled  themselves  up  with  their 
noses  under  their  tails,  and  are  buried  beneath  liie  drift.  So  the 
tinu-  slowly  passes.  I  wrote  the  following  record,  after  thawing 
out  the  little  buttle  of  ink  which  Armitage  held  in  his  hand  to 
keep  fluid  while  I  wrote,  to  leave,  with  three  visiting  cards  and  a 
penny-piece  wrapped  in  a  jack  and  placed  inside  a  corked  spirit- 
tin,  in  a  small  cairn  on  the  top  of  the  cape,  if  I  am  able  to  get  up 
there  when  the  weather  is  better  : 

"  The  Jackson-Harmsworth  Polar  Expedition. 
"Two  members  of  the  above  expedition  reached  this  spot  on  March  28, 
1897,  two  weeks  out  from  Cape  Flora,  having  been  much  delayed  by  bad 
weather.  We  make  the  position  of  this  cape  to  be  lat.  80'  56'  N..  long. 
50"  47'  E. 

"  We  intend  to  proceed  in  a  W.5.  W.  direction  round  the  land.  All  well. 

(Signed)  "A.  B.  Armitage. 

"  Frederick  G.  Jackson, 
"  Commanding  the  Expedition." 

The  bad  weather  continued  through  the  day  until  evening, 
when  It  began  to  clear  up.  I  had  examined  the  dogs  when  I 
turned  out  this  morning,  and  found  them  buried  in  the  drift,  but 

apparently  all  right.  The  gale  blew  hard,  and  the  snow  drove 
fiercely  before  it,  which,  with  the  very  low  temperature,  cut  the 
small  exposed  portion  of  one's  face  around  the  eyes  like  a  knife, 
and  fairly  blew  through  us.  This  afternoon  I  found  poor  "  Pinch- 
er,"  one  of  the  dogs,  frozen  as  hard  as  a  |)iece  uf  ruck  and  quite 
dead.  He  was  fairly  frozen  to  death.  **  i^ags  "  had  one  leg  frozen 
down  into  the  ice,  which  we  had  to  hack  out  with  a  small  pick 
to  release.    Four  dogs  are  off  their  feed. 

We  took  the  pony's  snow-boots  off  in  the  evening,  as  there  is 
very  little  snow  on  the  ice  here.  Her  hind  boots,  from  moisture, 
were  hard  frozen  and  had  ice  in  them,  and  we  bad  considerable 
difficulty  in  getting  them  off.   The  front  ones  were  all  right. 

March  jothy  Tuesday. — An  improvement  in  the  weather  this 
morning.  Having  had  breakfast,  I  started  off  with  my  hand- 
camera,  compass  and  stand,  the  tin,  flag,  and  crow-bar,  to  make  a 
cairn  and  take  bearings  on  the  top  of  the  cape,  leaving  Armitage 
to  break  up  camp  and  pack  up.  I  ascended  the  rocks  by  the  ice- 
slope  on  the  western  side  and  made  a  cairn  on  the  northwest 
side  of  the  summit.   I  flew  four  flags  and  photographed  them 
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flyingf  from  the  cairn.  Left  one  of  our  small  jacks  upon  a  seveibi 
foot  bamboo  staff  standing  above  the  cairn,  among  the  stones  <A 

which  I  clepositcnl  the  tin  containing^  the  record,  etc.  Took  a  feti 
hearing's  and  made  sketches  of  the  cuast-Hne  within  view.  It 
was  clear  to  the  northwest  (but  misty  otherwise),  and  I  could  --.-f 
a  polynia  of  water  about  ten  miles  away.  None  of  the  ice  i-? 
heavy,  but  small,  broken,  crushed-up  stuff  and  no  bergs.  A  tefl 
broken-up  pieces  of  fresh-water  ice  and  fjord  ice  without  an? 
heavy  ice  suggest  to  my  mind  the  possibility  of  land  to 
northwest,*  although  no  sign  of  it  is  visible.  There  is  a  con- 
nected land  floe  for  at  least  six  miles  to  seaward.  The  land  t« 
the  southwest  appears  very  low,  and  the  coast  of  the  curved  baf! 
named  by  me  Ciiehton  Somer\  ille  Bay,t  i  imnin^  to  ilie  S.S.W. 
from  the  cape,  is  quite  low  and  free  of  ice,  as  is  also  a  peninsula 
formingf  the  northwest  coast  of  it.  I  estimate  the  hei;4}u  of  ih* 
cape  at  hve  hundred  feet.  It  consists  of  weathered  coluranr 
basalt.  A  few  dovekies  were  on  the  rocks  and  a  considerabk 
number  of  rotches.  The  summit  consists  of  broken-up  basalt  ov^r- 
grown  in  places  by  moss,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain  by  diggi^f. 
Lichens  were  on  the  rocks,  and  I  found  one  saxifrage  on  the  taliu. 
I  got  my  cheek  a  good  deal  frozen  on  the  top,  as  a  keen  northeast 
wind,  with  a  temperature  of  20**  below  zero,  was  blowing  ther?, 
and  on  my  return  to  camp  it  was  found  to  be  quite  white. 

Wlien  I  got  back  we  had  some  food  and  made  a  start.  Vc/.: 
little  "Joey"  died  soon  after  leaving.  He  had  gradually  grown 
weaker  and  weaker,  and  now  could  hardly  totter  along. 
carried  him  on  a  sledge  for  some  liours.  as  he  walked  bad^v. 
wrapped  up  as  warmly  as  we  could,  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  He 
died  on  the  sledge,  and  was  frozen  hard  before  we  camped  at 
night.  Poor  little  chap  !  he  was  plucky  and  game  to  the  end. 
but  the  cold  and  exposure  were  too  much  for  him.  This  inces- 
sant bad  weather  is  killing  our  animals,  and  all  look  weak  and 
off  color.  The  pony  has  got  very  thin  and  goes  badly,  requirin^: 
incessant  urging  to  keep  up  a  slow  walk.  The  northea>t  wir  J 
increased  in  force  as  the  day  went  on,  and  when  we  eiK  arnpf  ■ 
inside  the  northwest  extreme  of  Crichton  Somerville  Bay  it  was 

*  I  think  it  probable  the  islands  to  the  north  and  north -northwest 
hold  a  good  land  floe  here. 

t  After  Mr.  D.  M.  M.  Crichton  Somerville. 
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blowing  a  strong  wind»  with  a  temperature  of  22^  below  zero, 
making  it  very  cool  and  trying,  freezing  our  noses  and  cheeks 
every  few  minutes,  as  our  face-guards  have  got  coated  with  ice 
and  are  frozen  hard. 

The  low  shores  of  the  bay  consist  of  basalt,  and  on  the  north- 
western  side  rise  to  about  seventy-five  feet,  with  a  flat  surface 
after  an  abrupt  rise  from  the  sea.  The  wind  increased  to  a  gale 
as  we  pitcher]  the  lent  for  the  night.  There  seems  no  end  to 
this  horril)le  weather  or  the  inconveniences  acconij)an yini;  it. 
Wiieii  sledi^inij,  all  fo«.(l  is  frozen  hard.  The  fried  looni-nieat, 
whirh  we  cut  iiit<»  sjiiall  pieces  ready  for  wartninp;  up  when  at 
the  hut,  now  resembles  marbles  ;  butter  is  like  stone  and  tests 
the  strone:cst  knife  to  make  an  impression  upon  it.  Our  furs  are 
as  stitf  and  hard  as  sheets  of  i^alvanized  iron,  and  A rmitage  and 
T  !iave  sat  for  hours  after  a  hard  day's  march,  shivering;  in  the 
teat,  trying  to  force  our  bodies  into  them  by  degrees  by  sitting 
upon  first  one  part  of  a  '*  militza  "  and  then  another,  and  gradu- 
ally working  it  with  our  hands  into  a  more  pliable  condition. 
Such  are  some  of  the  joys  of  sledging. 

March  jist^  Wetinesday, — Blowing  a  gale  from  northeast,  with 
dense  driving  snow,  sngw  falling,  and  it  is  bitterly  cold.  The 
temperature  has  fallen  to  36^  below  zero  during  the  night.  All 
that  can  be  done  is  to  remain  camped  and  try  to  keep  ourselves 
warm.  The  tent,  of  course,  is  incessantly  raining  showers  of 
snow,  from  condensation,  down  upon  us;  and  our  furs  and  all 
our  gear,  from  being  very  wet,  are  frozen  as  stiff  as  steel,  and 
are  white  with  frost.  It  is  a  labor  of  hours  to  get  into  any  of 
our  fur  clothes.  A  w^orse  climate  than  this  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine.  We  are  obli^^ed  to  sit  here  in  the  utmost  discomfort, 
eating:  our  food  and  doing  nutiiins^  for  it  :  time  is  creeping  on, 
and  our  animals  are  freezing  outside  in  the  blizzard. 

This  evening  f<.»ur  of  the  dogs  refused  their  food.  All  the  ani- 
mals will  die  if  this  kind  of  weather  continues. 

April  I  St,  TJntrsday. — Tlie  thermometer  fell  to  45  below  zero 
during  the  night,  but  the  wind  has  decreased  in  force  and  is  now 
westerly,  with  overcast  sky,  dense  mist,  a  hne  snow  falling,  and 
the  temperature  is  rising. 

As  it  looks  as  if  we  had  got  into  a  cnl-dc-sac  in  this  bay,  I  think 
it  better  to  g^o  round  the  low  basaltic  headland,  Cape  Battenberg, 
which  is  eighty  feet  high,  and  outside  it,  rather  than  sledge  over 
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the  low  land  with  our  weak  animals,  which  may  lead  us  into  end 
less  difficultiesw 

We  packed  up  and  started,  meeting  a  keen,  damp  westerl 

wind,  which,  with  a  temperature  of  22*  below  zero,  is  cool. 

stopped  at  2.3c  i'.m.  for  some  food,  and  as  ilic  wind  had  increase 
from  fresh  to  stniiig,  with  driving  snow,  we  put  up  the  teni  f  1 
an  hour — but,  to  save  time,  without  tlirowinjOf  up  snow  aroun^ 
It — to  get  some  protection.  Our  faces  raw,  from  frost-bites  ani 
excessively  sensitive,  obliged  us  to  constantly  wear  our  maskd 
our  hands^  too,  are  in  much  the  same  condition.  I 

We  were  very  cold,  as  the  biting  wind  fairly  blew  through  xi 
and  we  should  have  become  badly  frost-bitten  had  we  had  food  'i 
the  open.  We  look  awful  ruffians,  with  our  scrubby  beards  aof 
frost-scarred  faces.  My  wrists,  too,  are  raw  from  the  frozen  cul 
of  my  jumper  chafing  them.  They  had  only  just  healed  frrn 
old  frost-bites,  and  I  think  our  appearance  would  astonish  oiir  ic 
(juaintances  could  they  see  us.  We  often  roar  with  laughter  d 
each  other,  and  wonder  what  some  of  our  West  Knd  friendi 
would  think  of  us  could  they  meet  us  in  our  present  conditicJ 
Certainly  we  should  create  some  amusement  were  we  to  appea 
in  Piccadilly  or  the  Park  now. 

After  lunch  we  passed  through  very  rough  broken-up  ice,  win 
a  number  of  small  bergs  among  it,  which  give  us  much  trotibn 
"Hyena"  completely  gave  in,  and  could  not  walk  behind  thj 
sledge.  As  there  was  no  chance  of  his  recovering  I  put  him  out  ™ 
his  misery,  poor  beast.  Three  others  will  follow  him  unless  thei^ 
improve  soon.  The  prospect  isn't  cheerful,  and  we  shall  be  rn 
duced  soon  at  this  rate  tohaulini^  as  best  we  can  the  sledges  ocr« 
selves,  which  will  mean  leaving  both  the  canoes  and  most  of  ou? 
equipment  behind.  We  proceeded  as  best  we  could  through  the 
rough  ice  and  dense  mist  in  a  W.S.W.  direction  to  clear  any  oot 
lying  points  of  land,  for  we  could  see  nothing  ahead  of  us,  anl 
about  5  P.M.  got  on  to  sticky  bay  ice  and  sighted  open  water.  T<« 
avoid  this  I  struck  southwest  and  got  upon  older  ice  and  deenj 
hollow  snow,  witli  only  a  surface  crust  upon  it.  I  had  greiri 
trouble  to  fret  "  l^rownie  "  along  at  all,  as  she  is  weak  and  utterid 
played  «>ut,  and  the  dogs  are  no  better  It  is  miserable  work  i  ^ 
get  along  with  weak,  tottering  animals;  but  there  is  no  help  tVr 
it,  for  push  on  we  must.  When  I  stopped  at  8  p.m.  the  pony  thrc^r 
herself  down  and  refused  to  move  until  lifted  on  to  her  legs.  The 
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thermometer  then  stood  at  30**  below  zero,  with  a  fresh  wind 
blowing.  It  took  us  hours  to  get  into  our  furs  in  the  evening, 
which,  having  got  wet  a  week  or  two  ago,  are  frozen  as  hard  as 
rock.  It  is  very  trying  weather  for  our  poor  animals ;  the  wind 
goes  through  everything.  We  frequently  speculate  as  to  how 
far  we  have  to  go  yet  and  how  long  they  will  last  out 
Travelled  in  all  about  eight  miles. 

April  2d^  Friday.  —  \  took  bearings  to  fix  our  position  as 
soon  us  I  turned  out,  as  the  mist  has  somewhat  lilLcd.  Tlie 
theriiUiincler  registered  42°  below  zen»  during  the  night,  and 
-lands  at  30°  below  iiuw,  with  the  sun  well  up.  Proceeded  in  a 
southwestern  direction  towards  a  distant  point  of  land.  Very 
misty  towards  the  eastward, and  cannot  make  out  quite  the  con- 
tour t)f  the  coast  tliere.  cliietly  owing  to  there  being  low  land  on 
this  side  of  the  higher  country. 

We  have  passed  over  ice  varying  in  character  greatly,  some 
consisting  of  crushed-up,  heavy,  oceanic  ice  deep  with  snow,  and 
then  coming  upon  thin  crushed-up  bay  floes,  with  little  snow  upon 
them.  A  keen  wind  with  the  low  temperature  obliges  us  con- 
stantly to  use  our  face-masks.  We  stopped  for  lunch  at  6  p.m., 
putting  up  the  tent  in  a  hasty,  temporary  manner,  and  then  con- 
tinued our  march  until  9.40  p.m.,  when  I  could  no  longer  see  the 
point  of  land,  owing  to  mist  and  increasing  darkness.  The  tem- 
perature then  was  32^  below  zero,  with  a  nasty  wind.  We  are 
getting  a  little  tired  of  these  low  temperatures  with  a  high  wind. 
It  isn't  a  bit  nice. 

The  animals  went  better  to*day,  and  by  breaking  up  the  meat 
small  with  a  tomahawk,  we  induced  " Smike,'*  "Charlie,"  and 
**  Rags,"  the  dogs  which  are  in  the  worst  condition,  to  eat  a  little. 

Travelled  soiilliwest  about  seven  miles.  Our  iiii  -  are  in  a  fear- 
ful state  of  hardness,  and  took  us  till  2  a.m.  to  thaw  Lhem  sulli- 
cicntly  to  get  into  them  to-night. 

We  never  walk  in  our  furs,  as  one  gets  to<»  warm  in  them,  and 
the  impervious  skin  shuts  in  the  perspiration.  T lie  chess  we  have 
now  adopted  for  marching  I  consider  is  difficult  to  improve  upon. 
It  consists  of  knee-breeches  of  warm  cloth,  a  loose  jumper  of  thick 
woollen  stuff ,  and  a  close-fitting  cap,  wrapping  close  round  the 
neck,  ears,  throat,  and  chin,  and  coming  well  round  the  face, 
across  which  is  buttoned  what  is  practically  a  cloth  mask,  leaving 
only  apertures  for  the  mouth  and  eyes.   The  whole  dress  is  cov- 
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ered  with  a  thin,  light  water-proof  linen  material,  which  stops  the 
wind  and  prevents  snow  from  sticking.  It  is  the  outcome  of  some 
years  of  practical  experience,  and  I  have  altered,  modified,  and 
added  to  the  dress  until  I  have  obtained  what  is,  I  believe,  as  near 
perfection  as  any  dress  can  be  in  the  Arctic,  which  is  an  exceed- 
ingly difficult  part  of  the  world  to  dress  for — where  too  warm  a 
dress  is  as  bad  as  one  not  warm  enough.  Once  get  hot  and 
perspiring  and  it  takes  hours  before  one  feels  dry  again,  and  witb 
the  invariable  accompaniment  of  feeling  cold  and  getting  chilled. 

April  Saturday, — ^The  thermometer  had  sunk  to  46**  below 
zero,  but  when  we  turned  out  it  had  risen  some  degrees,  with  a 
W.S.W.  wind,  mist,  and  falling  snow,  but  the  temperature  soon 
fell  again.  We  packed  up  and  started  southwest  towards  a  poin: 
across  the  large  fjord — Mabel  Bruce  Fjord — which  I  believe  con 
nccts  with  Chamberlain  Fjord,  and  also  curves  round  to  thi 
westward,  over  much  bruken-up  but  light  ice  with  liitle  snow 
upon  it.  As  we  pushed  on  the  wind  increased  in  force,  an^ 
w^as  very  trying,  as  we  had  to  march  straight  in  the  leeth  ot 
The  drivini^  snow  was  blin(lin<^,  and  cut  our  eyes  like  shot. 

We  had  much  dinieully  in  putting  up  the  tent  temporarily  f*'r 
lunch,  and  after  having  had  a  pot  of  tea,  some  biscuit,  cheest 
and  bacon,  we  struggled  on,  hauling  at  the  sledges  and  shoutir.i: 
at  the  animals,  which  stopped  every  few  yards.  The  wind  i: 
creased  to  a  strong  wind,  which  rapidly  became  a  fresh  gilc 
We  had  lost  sight  of  the  land  before  lunch,  and  I  directed  mv 
course  by  the  wind,  the  dense  driving  snow  rendering  it  ditfi 
cult  even  to  see  Armitage,  who  was  following  with  the  dog-team 
Once  I  lost  sight  of  him,  as  he  had  fallen  behind,  so  I  went  back 
on  my  tracks  as  far  as  I  dare  go  without  losing  sight  of  the  pony 
and  sledges,  and  coo-o-o-ed  and  shouted,  and  there  waited  for  hiir. 
to  come  up,  which  he  did  after  some  time.  The  animals  veni 
badly,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  they  could  be  forced  v> 
face  the  wind  and  drift. 

We  struggled  on  until  11  P.M.,  when  we  absolutely  could  ri": 
see  ten  yards  in  any  direction.  The  tent  took  us  hours  to  pu'. 
up  in  the  blizzard,  and  was  finally  erected  in  a  very  lop-sided  con- 
dition, but  it  was  the  be^l  wo  could  do ;  we  were  glad  to  get  int. 
anything  in  the  way  of  shelter.   It  is  a  charming  climate  ! 

Travelled  southwest  about  six  miles. 

April  4.thy  Sunday. — The  gale  dropped  during  the  morning,  the 
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wind  changed  to  W.N.W.,  and  the  sky  cleared.  Armitage  took 
a  meridian  altitude,  making,  the  latitude  80^  48'  46"  N.  (approxi- 
mately). On  the  mist  on  the  horizon  lifting,  I  took  a  round  of 
angles  and  a  few  photographic  negatives,  and  then  started  off 
in  a  W.S.W.  direction  towards  the  termination  of  the  ice-slope 
ahead.  As  we  advanced  low  land  in  front  of  it  opened  up,  and  I 
gradually  altered  my  course  to  get  round  it  to  nearly  W.N.W. 
The  characteristics  of  this  northern  coast  are  quite  different 
from  anything  we  have  seen  elsewhere  in  Franz -Josef  Land. 
Here  the  land  is  low,  and  the  hijfh  basaltic  headlands,  so  com- 
mon elsewhere,  arc  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

Before  sLoppini;  for  lunch  *'Mick"  entirely  broke  d<»wii.  and 
we  carried  hini  upon  a  sledge,  but  before  rea(  hin;,^  our  lunch 
camp  the  poor  animal  died.  As  we  are  runninj^  very  short  of 
meat,  we  cut  him  up  and  fed  the  other  do^s  with  him,  all 
of  which,  "Rawing"  excepted,  ate  all  they  ct)uki  y;et.  We  then 
pushed  on  across  fairly  level  floes  with  little  snow  upon  them  till 
II  P.M.,  when  we  reached  the  end  of  the  long  stony  spit,  where  we 
camped.  At  5  p.m.  we  stopped  for  a  few  minutes  to  take  an 
observation  for  longitude.  The  dogs  went  very  badly,  owing  to 
their  weak  condition,  and  are  now  reduced  to  eight  in  number. 
The  pony  stepped  out  better.  Her  bowels  are  now  getting  into 
a  more  healthy  condition. 

There  was  a  dense  wet  mist  after  7  p.m.,  completely  hiding  the 
land.  The  thermometer  was  12^  below  zero  when  we  stopped. 
Wind  (moderate)  from  west. 

Apr  a  5///,  Monday, — At  2  p.m.  Armitage  and  I  took  observa- 
tions for  double  altitude,  and  I  then  took  two  sextant  observations 
to  mean  with  Armita^^e's,  while  he  took  the  time  for  me. 

I  placed  the  following  record  in  a  tin,  together  with  three  visit- 
ine:-cards,  a  penny- piece,  and  a  jack,  and  buried  it  in  a  cairn  of 
stones  upon  the  spot  : 

"The  Jackson- Hakmsworth  Polar  Expedition. 
Two  members  of  the  above  expedition  reached  this  spot  April  4, 1897* 
having  travelled  up  the  British  Channel  and  round  the  northeast  point  of 
the  land. 

We  have  experienced  very  severe  weather,  and  this  has  reduced  our 
number  of  dogs  from  twelve  to  eight*  which  arc  very  weak. 


(Signed) 


"A.  B.  Armit  \r,E. 
"Frederick  (i  Jackson. 
Commanding  the  Expedition. 


April  5,  1897. 
2  S 
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I  feel  very  sure  from  the  character  of  the  ice  off  here  that  the 
set  of  it  is  off-shore,  and  that  strong  northerly  winds  are  not  the 
rule,  or  else  there  is  land  to  the  northwest,  which  protects  the 
ice  here.   We  can,  however,  see  none. 

Several  flocks  of  rotches  were  noticed  yesterday  and  to-day, 
and  three  looms  flying  west ;  tlit  >  were,  however,  very-  distant. 
I  took  bearings  of  all  land  visible  and  made  sketches.  I  also  took 
several  photoji^raphic  views  of  the  cairn  and  camp.  The  cairn  is 
made  of  large  jagged  basaltic  bowlders  upon  a  slight  rise  of  the 
low  stony  spit,  and  should  always  be  a  prominent  and  easily  seen 
object.  It  is  alioiit  three  feet  six  inches  high.  At  5  p.m.  we  took 
the  second  observation  for  double  altitude  and  sun's  bearing  fu: 
declination. 

We  then  packed  up  antl  started,  i)ut  it  had  (iiiickly  becom. 
overeast,  with  a  dense  mist  from  southeast  and  wind,  whicii 
rapidly  increased  to  a  fresh  gale  with  heavy  snow. 

We  pushed  on  with  great  difficulty  and  without  being  able  to 
see  anything  clearly  beyond  the  points  of  our  ski.  Armitage 
and  his  dog-team,  twenty  yards  behind  me,  were  frequently  a' 
most  hidden  from  sight,  and  occasionally  completely.  The  dog* 
went  very  badly,  occasioning  constant  stoppages  and  hauling  up 
of  the  sledges.  I  went  on  steering  by  the  wind  until  10  p.m.,  when, 
coming  across  a  bowlder  of  basalt,  rounded  off  as  if  by  water,  I 
decided  to  camp,  as  we  were  doing  little  good,  owing  to  the  dir- 
Acuity  of  keeping  a  course,  and  were  wearing  the  animals  out 
.  They  would  not  face  W.S.W.  at  all,  the  direction  of  our  course, a; 
the  wind  met  them  sideway,  and  they  would  turn  their  bacb 
upon  it  in  spite  of  all  we  might  do  to  prevent  them.  I  therefon 
kept  more  westerly. 

We  put  the  tent  up  in  the  howling  gale  and  snow  with  gre:^. 
difficulty,  e^oing  through  quite  a  chapter  of  accidents  in  doing  s", 
antl  feeling  very  much  out  of  temper  at  things  in  general.  Tbi? 
is  a  climate,  iiuk  rd  ! 

The  dearth  of  draught  animals  has  contributed  greatly  to  our 
difficulties  on  this  journey.  We  shall  be  lucky  to  get  back  witi 
any  of  our  animals  alive,  and  without  leaving  behind  a  great 
part  of  our  equipment. 

The  temperature  rose  to  +5**  during  the  southeast  gale,  hut  the 
wind  changing  to  west  during  the  night,  it  fell  again  to  13^  be- 
low zero. 
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This  low  land  on  the  northwest  coast  is  remarkable,  and  ren- 
ders it  rather  difficult  to  pick  a  way.  I  have  seen  no  glaciers 
that  reach  the  sea  since  leaving  the  British  Channel. 

Aprii  6thy  Tuesday. — Poor  **  Charlie  "  this  afternoon  ended  his 
days,  and  I  had  to  convert  him  into  dog -meat.  Last  night's 
storm  practically  finished  him.  Seeing  our  animals  die  in  this 
manner  is  sad  work.  The  thermometer  had  fallen  again  to  19** 
below  zero  when  we  turned  out. 

We  started  over  the  low  flat  country  in  a  W.S.W.  direction.  It 
is  nearly  level,  but  with  slij^ht  eminences  of  broken-up  basalt 
here  and  there,  caused  1  believe  by  ice.  The  do^s  went  badly, 
owing  to  reduced  numbers,  and  "  Misere  "  and  '*  Poni^o  "  broke 
down.  On  stopping  at  9.20  p.m.  I  gave  them  both  a  little 
whiskey,  wra[)ped  them  up  in  empty  vegetable  bags,  as  the  ther- 
mometer stood  at  30'  below  zero,  and  they  at  once  dropped  olf  to 
sleep. 

What  looks  like  the  head  of  a  bay  shows  up  a  little  to  the  east 
of  south  of  us,  but  it  is  too  misty  in  that  direction  to  get  a  clear 
view,  or  be  sure  of  anything. 

We  travelled  W.S.W.  about  six  miles,  I  had  an  accident  with 
my  watch  to-day,  letting  it  fall,  owing  to  hard  frozen  icy  mitts, 
and  it  has  stopped.  Armitage  lost  a  compass  oft  the  sledge. 
Misfortunes  never  come  singly ! 

April  jthy  Wednesday —The,  day  opened  sunny  and  clear.  To 
my  great  surprise  the  bay  to  the  south  by  east  of  us  leads  out  to 
the  southward.  It  must  be  Cambridge  Bay,  which  reaches  much 
farther  north  than  we  supposed  in  July,  1895,  and  does  not  run 
out  in  the  manner  T  then  supposed.  I  took  a  photo  of  the  head 
of  the  bay  and  camp. 

Pongo  "  and  "  Misere  "  di( d  early  this  morning,  I  am  {)ar- 
ticularly  sorry  about  poor  little  "Pongo";  he  was  one  of  my  own 
clogs,  was  always  plucky,  and  always  willing.  He  hauled  gamely 
right  up  to  the  finish.  He  was  one  of  "  Jennie's"  [)ups,  and  was 
a  favorite  of  mine  owing  to  his  resemblanee  to  her.  We  have 
now  only  five  dogs  left.  I  skinned  and  cut  \\\)  the  dead  ones  for 
dog  food,  for  we  cannot  aiford  to  waste  meat.  We  took  observa- 
tions for  double  altitude, 

I  then  went  off  on  ski,  taking  my  hand-camera  to  satisfy  all 
possible  doubts  as  to  the  ice  which  lay  before  me  being  salt,  and 
not  that  of  a  lake,  by  examining  the  tide-cracks.   After  going  a 
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couple  of  miles  I  came  upon  the  shore  of  the  bay  with  numerous 
tide-cracks,  and  also  bergs  lying  off  the  northeastern  shore  at  the 
foot  of  the  ice-slope.  I  took  several  negatives  of  the  glacier- 
slope  and  head  of  the  bay.  Armitage  had  in  the  meantime  been 
engaged  in  packing  up.  I  hurried  up  my  return  to  camp,  as  it 
was  rapidly  becoming  overcast  and  misty,  and  heavy  clouds  were 
coming  up  fast  from  the  southeast.  I  wished  the  second  observa- 


A  CAMP  ON  THB  SHORES  OP  THE  QUEBN  VICrORIA  SKA 

tion  for  double  altitude  to  be  taken  before  the  weather  rendered 
it  out  of  the  question.  We  did  this  immediately  1  got  back  t« 

camp. 

The  bearing  of  the  direction  of  the  bay  from  our  camp  on  thtf 
northwest  side  of  it  (distant  two  miles  from  the  shore)  was  15S' 
(magnetic),  and  I  could  see  nothing  but  sea  ice  at  the  southern 
end.  On  either  side  moderately  high  glacier-slopes  bounded  its 
shores,  which  appeared  to  rise  to  from  about  five  to  nine  hundred 
feet  high. 

After  having  some  lunch  of  tea,  biscuit,  bacon,  and  cheese,  we 
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started  off  in  a  W.S.W.  direction.   A  thick  mist  had  come  up 
with  a  southeast  wind,  with  a  temperature  of  25^  below  zero,  and 
the  weather  looked  very  threatening. 
The  dogs  pulled  well  but  slowly,  as  the  poor  brutes  are^greatly 

overweighted  now,  owing  to  our  losses.  I  relieved  them  of  as 
much  extra  wciylu  as  possible,  adding  some  of  their  load  to  t  lie 
pony's.  They  and  "  Brownie  "  luuk  wretchedly  thin  and  weak. 
They  are,  however,  struggling  pluckily  along. 

We  passed  over  a  low,  undulating  country  of  broken-up  basalt, 
with  slii:^ht  rises  here  ami  there,  but  deeply  covered  with  snow. 
It  reminds  me  occasionally  very  much  of  the  tundra  of  Waigatz 
and  northeast  Russia. 

We  went  on  until  9.55  p.m.,  when,  as  I  then  came  upon  a  suit- 
able bowlder  to  tie  the  pony  up  to,  and  the  weather  was  rapidly 
g^etting  worse,  so  that  we  could  see  absolutely  nothing  around  us 
but  a  dim,  very  circumscribed,  misty  white  circle,  I  decided  to 
camp.  The  wind  had  increased  to  a  gale  from  southeast,  with 
falling  and  driving  snow,  and  the  thermometer  had  risen  to  zero. 

We  travelled  W.S.W.  about  six  miles.  None  but  those  who 
have  experienced  it  know  what  excessive  labor  and  trial  of  tem- 
per  it  costs  to  cover  every  single  mile  in  this  country  under  our 
circumstances.  There  is  every  indication  on  the  sky  of  open 
water  to  the  W.S.W.  and  W. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Cambridge  Bay  runs  out  at  the 
northeast  corner. 

April  8tli,  Thursdiiy. — Blew  hard  all  night,  but  lulled  somewhat 
in  the  morning,  and  we  hoped  it  was  over.    I  started  to  take  a 
meridian  altitude  of  the  sun  for  latitude,  but  it  rapidly  clouded 
over  again,  and  the  wind  increased  to  a  strong  gale,  which  sh<)r»k 
our  tent  violently  and  threatened  to  carry  it  bodily  away.  The 
temperature  at  10  a.m.  had  risen  to  +24^"  (a  rise  of  60**  in 
twenty-four  hours).  We  shall  have  to  wait  until  the  weather  im- 
proves, and  another  bad-weather  camp  is  our  lot.   We  mended 
jnitts  and  made  necessary  repairs  to  our  equipment.  Armitage 
worked  out  yesterday's  observation  for  double  altitude,  which 
places  us  to  the  north  of  Cambridge  Bay.   The  gale  continued, 
virith  snow,  throughout  the  day,  but  the  mist  cleared  a  trifle 
about  8  P.M.,  and  the  wind  fell.    The  thermometer  stood  at 
from  +14"*  to  21**  throughout  the  day,  and  everything  in  the 
ent.  is  now  moist  and  wet.   Our  furs  are  beginning  to  smell  and 
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go  rotten.  These  great  fluctuations  of  temperature  are  very 
troublesome.  By-and-by  the  thermometer  will  fall  a^ain,  and 
the  frozen  hardness  of  our  garmeiils  will  be  worse  than  ever. 

April  gth,  Friday. — Overcast,  misty,  and  still  warm  (tempera- 
ture throucfh  night,  minimum  9"  below  zero  and  maximum  +22°). 

The  wind  woke  up  again  and  blew  from  a  moderate  to  a  fresh 
gale,  with  frequent  storms  of  heavy  snow. 

We  started  off  in  a  W.S.W.  direction  over  the  stony  flats  to 
round  the  glacier-slope.  I  found  three  pieces  of  drift  wood  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  sea  and  at  an  elevation  of  fifty  feet  above 
the  present  sea-level,  from  which  I  cut  specimens.*  At  7  p.m., 
after  travelling  about  ten  miles,  I  reached  the  top  of  a  slope  cov- 
ered with  bowlders,  about  eighty  feet  above  the  sea,  where  the  low 
land  terminates  abruptly  and  glacier-face  again  begins.  To  our 
disgust  I  found  open  water  stretching  right  up  to  the  glacier- 
face  which,  if  we  are  to  proceed  in  a  southwest  direction,  will 
force  us  to  take  to  the  glacier  and  climb  the  steep  icy  country  to 
get  on.  The  dog-team  with  Armitage  was  in  difficulties  about  a 
mile  behind,  so  I  took  out  the  pony,  leaving  the  sledges  upon  the 
top  of  the  rise,  and  returning  to  him  gave  the  dogs  a  help  on  with 
the  pony.  I  decided  to  camp,  to  give  the  mist  a  chance  of  lifting 
and  to  enable  me  to  have  a  look  round  and  see  the  best  direction 
to  take. 

Armitage  tells  me  he  believes  he  saw  a  glaeier  and  rock,  bear- 
ing 304F  from  our  morning's  camp,  through  the  mist;  but  when 
I  came  out  of  the  tent  to  look  at  it  the  horizon  had  misteti  Dver 
still  more  and  did  not  even  partially  clear  again.  I  feel  sure  he 
is  mistaken  or  we  could  not  have  failed  to  have  seen  it  before.! 

Travelled  W.S.W.  about  eight  miles. 

April  lotli,  Saturday. — Still  warm  (maximum  +29",  minimum 
during  the  night),  temperature  at  9  a,m.,  +27',  overcast 
and  very  misty,  and  we  can  see  nothing  in  any  direction.  I  named 
this  spot  Cape  Nimrod,  after  the  London  club,  under  the  hospi- 
table roof  of  which  I  have  spent  many  pleasant  hours  and  where  I ' 
have  met  with  very  much  kindness.  I  made  out  at  least  four 
distinct  raised  beaches  upon  Cape  Nimrod,  the  highest  being 
about  eighty  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  sea. 

^  0\\  cxaniiiiatiuii  under  tlu"  iiiicroscupc.  ihrct-  species  of  diatoms  (a  nevi 
worni).  fi  »tir  .\lL:a<".  a  snrnv-flca,  and  water-hear  Uar(i,\^rada)  were  found, 
t  In  Liiis  Mr.  ArniiLage  aflerward.s  a^aced  with  me. 
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I  placed  a  jack  upon  a  seven-foot  bamboo  staff  anionp^  the 
bowlders  on  the  seaward  side  of  the  rise,  close  to  our  camp,  and 
among  the  stones  at  the  foot  of  it  I  placed  in  a  spirit-tin  a  penny* 
three  calling-cards,  and  the  following  record  partly  in  pencil : 

"The  jACKSON-iiAkMSWORTU   IV)l.AK  EXI'EDlllON. 

"Two  members  of  the  above  expedition  reached  this  spot  April  9, 

"We  have  met  with  open  water  reaching  up  to  the  glacier-face  from 
out  to  seaward.    We  have  here  to  travel  over  the  p^lacier  to  avoid  it, 
(Signed)  •*  A .  B.  A  k  m  it  a  c  e. 

"  Frkof.kick  G.  Jackson, 
"  Commanding  the  Expedition. 

**  CAPE  Flora,  April  lo.  1897.*' 

I  took  several  negatives  of  the  camp  and  surroundings,  and 
then  started  off  in  a  S.S.W.  direction  obliquely  up  the  glacier- 
slope. 

This  gave  us  very  hard  work,  as  the  incline  ls  at  an  angle  of 
about  15**. 

Armitage  and  I  both  put  on  our  harness  and  hauled  w^ith  the 
animals  ;  but  I  soon  fcnnul  that  we  could  only  get  on  by  attach- 
ing tlie  five  dogs  and  pony  to  one  set  of  sledges,  and  then,  after 
taking  them  up  some  distance,  returning  for  the  others.  The 
animals  stopped  every  five  yards  and  we  had  the  greatest  labor 
to  get  them  on  at  all,  and  it  was  only  by  the  most  strenuous 
exertions  that  we  did  so.    I  led  in  the  traces  in  front  of  the 
animals,  and  Armitage  tried  hauling  himself,  but  soon  found  that 
this  did  not  answer,  as  they  took  advantage  of  his  occupation  to 
slacken  off  and  he  had  to  devote  all  his  attention  to  urging  them 
on.    It  was  only  by  incessant  shouting  and  pulling  up  of  the 
sledges  that  they  could  be  moved  on  at  all.   However,  after 
reaching  a  height  of  about  seven  hundred  feet  the  slope  became 
more  gradual  and  we  got  on  better.   On  stopping  for  food  at 
about  eight  hundred  feet  above  sea-level  we  got  clear  of  the  mist, 
which  lay  below  us  like  a  dense  white  billowy  blanket.  We  esti- 
mate that  we  had  come  about  two  miles. 

The  surface  of  the  glacier  was  somewhat  rough,  the  com|)ac  t 
snow  upon  it  being  much  cut  bs  the  wind  into  deep  furrows  and 
l  iclges,  but  had  the  appearance  of  being  free  from  (rcvasse>; 

^till,  being  aware  of  the  treacherous  nature  of  such  glaciers  I  telt 
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anythinp^  but  comfortable.  We  could,  however,  only  push  on 
and  trust  to  Providence,  as  there  was  absolutely  no  indication 
on  the  surface  to  point  out  the  yawning  chasms  that  might  lie 
beneath  our  feet. 

We  started  otf  again  on  the  same  course  and  had  gone  about 
three  miles  farther  when  suddenly,  without  any  warning  or  any 
indication  on  the  surface  to  show  its  presence,  the  pony  dropped 
all  four  legs  into  a  crevasse  and  lay  suspended  over  a  deep  black- 
abyss  upon  a  bridge  of  snow.    Fortunately  she  was  too  fright- 
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encd  to  struggle,  or  both  she  and  the  sledges  would  have  disap- 
peared. I  at  once  passed  the  reins  round  her  neck  and  tried 
to  hold  her  up.  Armitage,  seeing  what  had  happened,  promptlv 
came  to  my  assistance,  but  unwisely  stepping  off  his  ski  sank 
into  the  crevasse  up  to  his  arms.  I  must  confess  that  the  nes: 
few  moments  were  anxious  ones,  as  I  endeavored  to  hold  up  the 
pony  with  one  hand  and  to  render  assistance  to  Armitage  with 
the  other.  He  remained  perfectly  cool  and  collected,  and  fort- 
unately managed  to  scramble  out  into  safety.  I  then  passed  a 
line  round  the  pony's  neck,  and  we  succeeded,  after  much  pullinji 
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and  hauling,  in  extricating  her  from  her  perilous  position.  We 
got  the  sledge  over  and  then  put  the  pony  into  the  harness 
again.  We  had  not  proceeded  a  hundred  yards  farther  before 
she  dropped  her  hind  legs  into  another  yawning  chasm,  the 
black  depths  of  which  one  could  not  fathom,  but  I  got  her  clear 
without  help.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  on  the  surface  to 
indicate  these  crevasses,  not  even  a  slight  depression  in  the  snow, 
which  is  sometimes  the  case,  and  even  when  one  is  made  aware 
of  their  presence  there  is  noiliini;:  to  indicate  the  direction  they 
take.  Slvi  are  a  i^reat  protection  when  traveUim^  over  such  gla- 
ciers. We  laughed  over  the  incident  a  tew  minutes  afterwards, 
but  at  tlu-  time  it  was  anythinij^  but  pleasant,  and  we  pushed  on 
feeling  that  the  next  step  might  send  us  phmging  down  through 
the  glacier  hundreds  of  feet  below,  which  would  be  a  very  eliec- 
tual  burial  indeed. 

A  strong  wind  from  southeast  with  driving  snow  shortly  after* 
wards  came  on,  but  died  down  just  before  we  camped  at  9.10  p.m. 
I  sounded  all  round  our  camp  for  crevasses  with  my  ski-stick  be- 
fore pitching  our  tent,  and  arranged  with  Armitage  not  to  go 
outside  certain  boundaries. 

A  moderate  gale  from  southeast  got  up  soon  after  we  had 
pitched  our  camp,  which  increased  in  force  as  the  night  advanced. 
I  secured  the  pony  to  a  chain  stretched  on  the  snow  between  two 
sledges,  and  secured  in  the  centre  with  our  small  crow-bar  driven 
into  the  snow. 

It  seems  to  be  constantly  blowing  from  the  southeast  towards 
the  glaciated  land  from  the  open  water  oti  the  coast  and  back 
again.  There  is  open  water  both  north  and  south  of  us  doubtless. 
The  glimpse  I  had  of  the  Queen  \''ictoria  Sea  at  our  camp  to- 
night show  ed  it  to  be  very  open  nideed.  with  only  light,  broken-up 
ice  to  be  seen  in  it,  and  reaching  as  far  as  we  could  see  to  the 
west  and  northwest. 

The  temperature  as  we  ascended  fell  from  +27"  at  our  morn- 
ing's camp  to  +7^  when  we  camped  at  9.20  p.m.,  and  still  lower 
as  the  night  advanced. 

Travelled  S.S.W.  about  seven  miles. 

April  iitk^  Sunday, — It  has  been  blowing  a  strong  gale  all  night 
from  southeast,  and  when  I  turned  out  this  morning  it  was  still 
keeping  up  this  force,  with  snow  and  a  blinding  drift  of  fine  pow- 
dery  snow  cutting  off  all  view  at  a  radius  of  ten  yards  distant. 
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Our  sledges  are  buried  out  of  si^hi,  and  every  t  hin;^  looks  the  re- 
verse of  pleasant.    We  i-annot  travel  in  this  weather,  as  ihc  ani- 
mals won't  face  it,  and  also  it  is  useless  to  waiider  abK>in  in  the 
semi -darkness  of  a  blinding  snow-drift  and  blizzard.    The  incline 
ahead  of  us  and  the  pressure  of  wind  against  us  would  effectuaiiT 
anchor  us  even  if  the  animals  would  attempt  to  pull,  which  thn 
won't.   We  must  camp  until  it  improves,  however  irksome  it  mar 
be.   The  gale  continued  throughout  the  day,  increasing  in  fore 
to  .a  full  gale  at  intervals  and  rattling  and  banging  the  tentabo*:!! 
in  a  very  ominous  manner,  but  fortunately  it  stood  up  agains:  , 
We  sat  in  the  tent  trying  to  keep  the  cold  out  as  best  we  coul: 
and  endeavorin}^  to  repair  our  iu>\\  dilai)idated  mitts  and  put 
gear  to  rights  generally,  only  going  outside  to  teed  the  aainkii 
and  to  do  things  absolutely  necessary. 
We  are  a  month  out  to-day. 

AfrU  i2tk^  Monday, — It  blew  and  snowed  hard  all  night  be 
lulled  early  this  morning,  the  wind  backing  to  a  fresh  wind  firis 
the  west  with  a  temperature  of  +29^  and  thick  snow  falling  aci 
dense  mist.   Our  furs  are  very  wet,  the  hair  is  coming  off  thee, 
and  an  intolerable  sten,ch  fills  the  tent,  as  a  result  of  the  h;.: 
temperature  now  prevailing  ;  a  fall  of  the  thermometer  will  c  p. 
shortly,  and  they  will  be  as  hard  and  unpliable  as  steel  attain  a- . 
worse  than  ever.    The  barometer  is  verv  low  (28.38)  andw>: 
rise,  so  we  are  expecting  a  renewal  of  the  gale  every  minu  i 
Anxious  as  I  am  to  get  on,  I  shall  wait  a  time  and  see  wha: 
means  to  do.   I  am  much  afraid  of  running  out  of  food  for  tcs 
pony  by  exceeding  our  rationed  time,  and  we  do  not  know  jettbc 
length  of  the  journey  in  front  of  us.   The  bad  weather  conttnoei 
throughout  the  day,  and  from  a  strong  wind,  with  driving  ^-i 
tailing  snow,  it  woke  up  again  to  a  fresh  gale  towards  night. 

The  pony  has  become  very  weak,  and  this  vile  weather  wili  r," 
ish  her.  After  we  had  turned  in  at  night  1  heard  her  making;:! 
tempts  to  get  on  her  feet.  As  this  continued  without  her  te: 
so.  T  went  out  to  help  her,  and  soon  afterwards  was  joined  If 
Armitage.  We  tried  for  an  hour  in  the  howling  gale  and  fiercek : 
driving  snow  to  get  her  on  her  legs,  but  she  was  too  weak  t: 
stand,  and  we  were  forced  to  leave  her  after  covering  her  up 
warmly  as  we  could  in  her  blanket-coat,  and  giving  her  the  las: 
of  the  oats  which  T  had  been  reserving.  Poor  animal,  it's  all  op 
With  her.    If  1  had  had  proper  food  for  her  I  should  have  got  b«f 
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lack  all  right.  Oats  and  vegetables  answer  very  well  together, 
mt  dog-biscuits  and  vegetables  are  quite  insufllcienty  and  liable 
o  cause  derangement  of  the  bowels  as  in  her  case,  for  both  ab- 

orb  water. 

April  ijf/i,  Tuesday. — Poor"  Brownie"  lay  dead  this  morning. 
)he  deserved  a  belter  fate  than  to  leave  her  bones  upon  this  dis- 
oal,  silent  glacier.  Siie  has  been  a  good,  faithful,  and  useful 
ervant  to  us,  and  had  become  quite  one  of  the  family.    I  feel 


DKAD-PONY  CAMP 

ery  sad  about  her.    I  had  been  promising  her  all  sorts  of  good 
iroes  if  I  could  only  get  her  back  to  London.   No  more  work» 
>ut  luxury  for  the  rest  of  her  days. 
I  am  afraid  it  was  a  very  depressed  couple  that  sat  in  the  tent 

his  morning,  which  is  not  often  the  case,  but  T  must  admit  that 
do  feel  very  melancholy  about  poor  Brownie,"  and  feel  her 
eath  keenly.  With  her,  too.  dies  more  than  half  our  drauj^ht- 
•ower,  which  is  a  serious  matter.  The  fact  of  having  kept  her 
live  on  the  80°  of  north  latitude  for  2^  years,  a  great  portion  of 
rhich  time  she  had  not  ordinary  hr>rse  food,  shows  that  my  idea 
i  taking  ponies  was  correct.  That  horses  can  live  in  an  arctic 
Hmate  and  be  of  use  I  think  I  have  now  proved. 
I  got  a  bit  of  a  chill  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  have  a  pain 
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in  my  H^ht  side  and  feel  distinctly  seedy.    The  weather  has  ir, 
proved,  and  llic  baruineter  has  pfone  up  a  g(K)d  deal  during  tht 
night,  but  the  mist  is  as  dense  .is  a  hed;^e. 

We  shall  now  have  to  reduce  our  wcii^hts  to  the  very  lowest 
limits,  and  discard  everything  not  absolutely  essential  to  life  a  f 
scientific  work.  Armitage  and  I  set  to  work  as  soon  as  we  had 
had  breakfast  to  dig  the  sledges  out  of  the  drifts.  Tbisy  as  re 
have  broken  the  little  shovel  and  have  only  the  blade  left,  was  m 
easy  matter,  as  the  snow  was  packed  hard,  showing  only  a  ran 
of  the  bags  on  the  very  top  of  the  sledges.  I  discarded  threr 
sledges  and  every  article  of  our  equipment  we  could  Uispci^t 


"POOR  'BROWNIE*  LAY  DEAD  THIS  MORNING*' 

with,  and  after  I  had  photographed  this  wretched  camp  «i 
loaded  up  three  sledges.  It  is  a  sad  time  for  us  thus  to  setK 
animals  die  one  after  the  other,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  ' 
drauijht-power,  which  renders  progress  at  all  very  ditlicuk.  i". 
we  cannot  even  guess  at  the  length  of  the  journey  in  front  oi  > 
We  have  set  ont  to  go  round  this  western  land  and  mean  t< 
complish  it  somehow.  We  started  S.S.W.  with  the  three  sld<'^ 
We  soon  found  that  we  could  not  get  along  at  all,  as  the  team 
jive  dogs  did  not  move  a  hundred  yards  in  half  an  hour.  We  ibe: 
unpacked  the  third  sledge  and  placed  its  load  upon  the  sledge» 
with  the  two  canoes  upon  them,  and  took  on  each  sledge  abouu 
mile  and  then  returned  for  the  other.   I  hauled  in  front  of  tbe 
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leading  dogs  for  them  to  follow  me  and  to  steer  a  course^  while 
Armitage  hustled  them  up,  and  by  incessant  shouting  and  tug- 
ging at  the  sledges  whenever  they  stopped,  which  they  did  every 
fifteen  or  twenty  yards  or  so,  started  them  again.  I  believe  his 
work  was  the  harder  of  the  two ;  at  all  events,  it  was  the  most 
irritating.  They  took  advantage  of  Armitage  if  he  pulled  also, 
so  he  let  go  his  trace. 

Just  before  we  started,  about  2  p.m..  the  horizon  cleared,  show- 
ing no  land  visible  either  to  the  west,  northwest,  ur  north.  Our 
altitude  was  1200  feet  above  the  sea.  and  gave  us  a  good  view 
over  the  Queen  Victoria  Sea  in  these  directions.  Where  is  Giiiis 
Land  ? 

A  strong  wind  from  the  southeast  s[)rang  up,  with  driving 
snow,  making  hauling  against  it,  in  addition  lo  the  incline,  very 
hard  work.  We  went  about  two  miles  and  a  half,  rising  120  feet 
more,  going  thrice  over  the  ground,  when,  as  the  weather  grew 
worse,  I  decided  to  camp  at  8.40  p.m.  The  wind  soon  increased 
to  a  gale.    What  a  climate  !  .  1  ' 

This  southeast  wind  seems  nearly  continuous  here,  and  is  ac- 
companied by  a  rise  of  temperature,  resembling  the  fohn  winds 
of  the  Greenland  west  coast.  It  began  to  snow  heavily.  I  rigged 
a  sledge  sail  as  shelter  for  the  dogs,  but^  Ifi  the  most  perverse 
manner  they  immediately  lay  down  upon>.th.c  top  of  it  and  caused 
it  to  be  immovably  frozen  into  the  snow  and  ice  of  the  glacier. 

Travelled  S.S.W.  two  and  a  half  miles. 

April  14th,  Wednesday. — Blowing  hard  and  snowing  all  night, 
and  this  morning  it  hasn't  improved  in  the  least  ;  the  barometer 
is  falling.  We  spent  the  day  in  rejiairing  our  gear  and  in  smok- 
ing. Nothing  can  be  more  tryiny  than  this  life  of  inaction  when 
wc  are  anxious  to  get  on  with  our  work,  or  the  dreariness  of  de- 
lay, the  weariness  of  doing  nothing,  espeeially  when  valuable  time 
is  spent  in  considerable  physical  discomfort  Tlie  wind  blew  from 
a  moderate  to  a  fresh  gale  throughout  the  day  from  southeast, 
with  dense  falling  and  driving  snow  and  mist. 

Our  extreme  view  is  bounded  ten  yards  from  the  camp,  and 
even  the  snow  beneath  our  feet  can  only  be  indistinctly  seen, 
owing  to  the  dense  white  mist. 

The  thermometer  is  now  falling. 

April  iStK  Thursday. — Blowing  hard  all  night.  This  morning 
tti6  wind  showed  signs  of  decreasing  and  changed  to  south,  but 
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veering  to  W.N.W,  it  woke  up  and  blew  a  gale  again.  The  ba- 
rometer  is,  however,  rising  slowly,  so  we  are  hoping  for  something 
better. 

We  spent  the  day  in  darning  mitts  and  socks  with  string — ^we 
have  no  other  darning-cotton — ^and  in  repairing  our  gear  gener- 
ally. Towards  evening  the  gale  died  down  and  the  sky  cleared, 
we  then  set  to  work  to  dig  the  sledges  out  of  tlie  drifts  and 
straighten  things  up  generally.  I  repaired  the  fasLciiings  of  my 
ski,  which  had  worn  through. 

The  thermometer  at  9  p.m.  had  sunk  to  4°  below  zero  from 
4-25"  F.  at  10  A.M.  These  fluctuations  of  t  inpcrature  are  very 
troublesome,  the  warmth  reducing  our  c](Hhes,  fur  l)<x>ts,  and 
gear  to  a  state  of  moisture,  and  then  a  fall  of  the  tiierm<>meter 
comes  and  everything  becomes  of  a  steely  hardness,  renderiiii^  it 
a  labor  of  hours  to  get  into  our  fur  jumpers  and  boots,  and  mak- 
ing our  equipment  very  unpliable  and  difficult  to  handle.  Our 
under-clothes  are  reeking  with  damp  when  sitting  in  the  tent 
with  our  furs  on,  which,  when  we  go  outside,  at  once  become 
frozen  and  rigid.  We  try  to  dry  our  socks  and  mitts  every 
night  by  placing  them  upon  our  chests,  but  this  process  is  only 
partially  effective  and  is  not  a  very  comfortable  one.  However, 
it  is  the  only  means  we  have,  although  we  occasionally  use  a  little 
of  our  precious  spirit  to  extract  some  of  the  moisture  from  them 
over  the  lamp.  This  usually  ends  in  holes  being  burned,  and 
more  darning  with  string  is  then  necessary. 

April  i6th,  Friday,  —  Turned  out  at  6  a.m.  to  get  an  earlv 
start.  It  is  still  line,  but  looks  very  threatening,  with  a  south- 
east breeze  and  dark  clouds  in  that  direction. 

I  got  a  clear  view  from  west  through  north  to  northeast  over 
the  Queen  Victoria  Sea,  and  see  no  land  at  all  in  anv  direction  ott 
shore.  We  are  now  at  an  altitude  of  nearly  1500  feel  aboN  c  the 
sea.  Where  is  Gillis  Land  ? — it  cannot  exist.  What  a  part  of  the 
world  it  is  for  "Fly-away  Lands  I" 

We  started  off  in  a  southwest  direction,  I  taking  the  lead  in  the 
traces  in  front  of  the  dogs,  going  about  three  miles,  when  Nor* 
denskjold  Bay,  I  believe,  came  in  view,  but  it  was  very  misty. 
The  labor  was  excessive,  and  it  was  only  by  straining  every 
muscle  to  the  utmost  that  we  could  get  along  at  all,  even  by 
going  three  times  over  the  ground  and  taking  on  a  single 
sledge  at  a  time,  and  then  returning  for  the  other  one  and  the 
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nearly  empty  third  sledge.  This  being  entirely  undiscovered 
country,  an  unknown  land,  with  tlic  dense  mist  cutting  off  the 
view  at  twenty  paces  distant,  the  difficulty  of  steering  a  course  was 
great,  and  every  few  minutes  I  had  to  stop,  take  out  my  com- 
pass, and  correct  our  direction.  Seeing  that  we  had  struck  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  bay,  with  either  bowlders  or  broken-up 
glacier  ice  below  us,  I  turned  due  west  to  reach  Cape  Mary  Harms- 
worth,  from  which  I  hoped  to  get  a  view  of  any  land  to  the  west 
of  it  or  off  the  southern  shore.  For  a  little  distance,  aided  by  the 
slight  downward  incline,  we  got  along  with  the  two  loaded  and 
one  nearly  empty  sledges  together ;  but  after  stopping  for  food 
the  snow  became  so  very  deep  and  soft  that  in  spite  of  our 
liiusi  strenuous  exertions  the  dogs  and  ourselves  could  not  move 
the  sledges  more  than  five  or  ten  yards  without  stt^pping,  and 
then  it  took  us  three  or  four  pullings  up  of  the  sledges  to  start 
them  on  again.  The  dogs  are  played  out,  and  "Bismarck,"  the 
leader,  especially  goes  very  groggily. 

On  finishing  lunch  at  2  p.m.  we  found  the  mist  denser  than 
ever,  and  a  fresh  breeze  from  southeast  changing  to  south  sprang 
up,  with  fine  falling  snow.  We  pushed  on  in  semi-darkness  until 
5  P.M.,  when,  the  wind  increasing  and  the  snow  driving,  T  consid- 
ed  it  advisable  to  camp,  out  of  consideration  for  our  tired  dogs 
and  the  fact  that  another  gale  was  evidently  imminent. 
We  came  three  miles  southwest  and  about  four  miles  west. 
I  hauled  all  day  and  Armitage  whipped  up  the  dogs  and 
pulled  up  the  sledges  when  stoppages  occurred,  which  were  inces- 
sant. We  both  had  a  hard  day. 

April  lyih^  Saturday. — It  blew  a  strong  gale  through  the  night, 
with  heavy  falling  snow.  Our  furs  are  all  in  an  awfully  wet  and 
rotting  condition  and  smell  horribly.  The  inside  of  our  tent  and 
ourselves  are  moist  in  the  e.vtreme.  The  temi)eratuic  at  <S  .\.m. 
was  +22  rising  to  +29'  by  11  a.m.  A  dense,  wet  mist  cuts  oil  all 
view  at  a  distance  of  twentv  yards,  but  the  wind  has  dropped. 

We  are  giving  our  doi^^  extra  food,  trusting  to  killing  a  bear. 
<  )iir  food  we  are  economizing  to  the  utmost  extt-nt.  as  we  have 
only  one  week's  rations  and  a  little  we  have  been  enabled  to  save 
left,  and  we  do  not  yet  know  how  long  we  may  be  out,  or  where 
we  shall  be  able  to  obtain  more. 

The  dense  mist  continued  throughout  the  whole  day,  and 
nothing  whatever  could  be  seen  at  more  than  ten  yards  distant. 
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A  thick  frost  rime  forms  upon  everything,  coating  our  clothei 
and  equipment  with  ice,  and  the  snow  is  very  deep  and  soft. 

There  was  little  to  direct  our  course  by  to-day,  as  it  was  quiij 
calm  and  no  sun  was  visible.  I  was  oljlicjed  to  steer  by  the  dirr  i 
tion  of  the  sastrugi  cut  by  tht-  souiheasi  t^ale,  taking  iherr. 
liquely  and  so  travelling  west.  1  would  get  oli  this  horrible  i^laacr, 
where  we  are  wrapped  in  the  perpetual  semi-darkness  of  d«3:< 
mist  and  snow,  i£  I  could — which,  together  with  the  incessaij 
gales  and  driving  snow,  renders  it  a  perfect  Arctic  infemo-ani 
travel  on  the  sea  ice  below  if  there  is  firm  ice  there  to  travJ 
upon.  There  may  be  less  mist  there,  but  it  is  impossible  to  fioj 
a  way  down  the  steep  slopes  until  we  can  see  a  few  yards  in  froJ 
of  us.  The  barometer  has  been  tallinL]^  stcadilv  all  dav.  Wew  n 
two  and  a  half  miles  before  sioppiiifr  tor  iuod  and  a  short  rr-, 
going  three  times  over  the  ground — !,  as  usual,  hauled  in  U-::, 
of  the  dugs  and  Armitage  whipped  them  up.  We  passed  o.-: 
several  ugly  crevasses,  which  were  only  discovered  by  a  ski  s! 
being  thrust  into  the  snow,  when  it  suddenly  dropped,  and  w<»d 
have  disappeared  altogether  had  we  let  go  of  it. 

After  lunch  we  went  on  again  in  the  same  dense,  wet  m\^M 
a  mile  and  a  half,  but  being  afraid  of  going  too  far,  and  of  falliq 
over  the  glacier-face  into  the  sea  before  we  saw  it,  1  decidec . 
camp  at  6.40  p.m.  and  to  wait  for  it  to  clear  a  little. 

Travelled  west  tour  miles. 

Af>ril  iSt II  SiDiday. — It  has  been  snowing  heavdv  all  night  •  : 
is  still  as  thick  as  ever  this  morning.  The  barometer,  hoirfT< 
is  slowly  rising,  so  we  hope  for  a  better  state  of  things.  Wetu^ 
been  out  five  weeks  to-day. 

About  2  P.M.  the  wind  became  northerly  and  the  mist  a  \ih 
less  dense.   We  spent  the  morning  in  cutting  off  the  feet  of 
fur  boots  and  skin  stockings,  which  are  soaking  wet  and  rottei 
and  smell  like  a  neglected  slaughter-house,  and  in  trying  lu  rt 
pair  them 

I  wrote  out  the  following  record  to  place  on  the  cape  to 
south  of  us,  and  enclosed  it  in  a  spirit-tin,  together  with  a  jaci. 
a  penny-piece,  and  four  visiting-cards : 

[Copyl  '*  The  Jackson.Harmswortk  Polar  ExPEDmtA 

'*Two  members  of  the  above  expedition  arrived  at  this  spot  on 
17, 1897.  having  taken  a  week  to  cross  the  Worcester  glacier  througli  t»j 
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weather  and  loss  of  our  animals.  We  have  now  only  five  dof^  left,  our 
pony  having  died  on  the  12th  inst 

"  We  arc  now  returning  to  Cape  Flora  by  way  of  Cape  Neale.  We  have 
mapped  in  the  whole  of  the  northern  coast. 

(Signed)  '*  A.  B.  Armitage. 

**  Frederick  G.  Jacksok, 
''Commanding  the  Expedition." 

About  10.30  P.M.  T  turned  out  in  the  hope  of  it  being  clear.  I 
found  that  the  mist  had  partly  lifted,  showing  that  we  had 
passed  to  the  north  of  the  cape,  which  now  lies  due  south  of  us. 
The  sea  runs  right  round  Cape  Mary  Harmsworth,  which  is  the 
most  western  point  of  Franz-Josef  Land. 

Looking  out  to  the  seaward  I  can  see  no  indication  of  land 
in  any  direction,  and  the  broken-up  character  of  the  ice  is  very 
much  against  the  probability  of  there  being  any. 

The  dense  black  mist  which  lies  lower  down  the  glacier-slopes 
below  us  is  like  the  smoke  from  a  million  chimneys,  only  denser. 
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WATER,  WATER  EVERYWHERE 

April  ig^  i8g6^  Monday, — The  mist  has  again  come  up  as  ba£ 
as  ever  this  morning,  but  with  the  partial  glimpse  I  got  last 
night  wc  can  move  south  towards  Cape  Mary  Harmswortt 
This  cape  is  a  veritable  "old  man  of  the  sea  "I 

The  baiDmeter  has  somewhat  risen,  and  the  wind  is  norilieav  ' 
which  shuw>  Mt^ns  of  increasiiii^.  We  jKicked  up  and  slarlc. 
down  the  incline  due  south,  the  dogs  drawing  the  two  sli-dgc- 
and  a  nearly  eni[)ty  one  behind,  with  my  help  in  the  tracts.;! 
a  good  three  miles  an  hour.  At  first  the  sun  showed  dim!; 
through  the  dense  mist,  but  it  became  totally  blotted  out  s^x 
after  starting,  and  we  travelled  in  semi-darkness,  our  hohzo: 
being  a  dim,  misty  circle  with  a  radius  of  not  more  than  te: 
yards;  and  sometimes  the  mist  was  so  dense  that  we  ecu' 
barely  see  beyond  the  points  of  our  ski  distinctly.  This  condi- 
tion of  things  in  a  totally  unknown  land,  with  the  possibility  d 
dropping  into  concealed  crevasses  at  every  step,  which  ineao> 
certain  death,  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  upon  anydired 
course,  was  not  the  height  of  joy. 

I  then  had  to  direct  our  way  by  the  wind,  which  had  becomr 
southeasterly,  and  by  the  faint  sastrugi  cut  by  a  southwesterly 
breeze  a  day  or  two  before,  which  was  probably  quite  local. 

Alter  going  south  about  five  miles  we  could  dimly  discern  a 
dark  circle,  which  might  be  the  edge  of  a  glacier- face:  aii^ 
leavinir  the  sledges  tf>  await  my  return,  I  ran  down  on  my  ski' 
invt  ~>L];4ate  it,  as  I  was  anxious  to  get  off  the  glaciated  coiintrv 
whicli  has  i;,iveu  us  such  a  had  time,  on  to  sea  ice  again  if  p*'- 
silile.  I  rushed  down  the  steep  ineline  towards  the  indciinii^ 
somethuig  we  had  seen  from  above,  when,  to  my  surprise,  I  nearly 
ran  into  the  open  water  of  the  sea,  which  I  found  quite  broke: 
up  and  full  of  a  mixture  of  detached  lumps  and  thin  bay  ice.  ^ 
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just  stopped  myself  going  over  the  ice-precipice  into  the  sea  by 
slewing  round  in  time,  as  the  very  thick  mist  prevented  my  see- 
ing what  the  something  was  until  I  was  right  upon  it.   We  had 

just  passed  several  nasty  crevasses,  all  concealed,  one  beintj^  only 
discovered  by  .Vniiilage's  seven-foot  ski-stick  suddenly  Making  ui 
up  to  the  top  on  his  driving^  it  by  chance  into  the  snow.  There 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  keep  along  the  glacier-face  and  risk  the 
crevasses,  which  we  could  not  see.  The  mist  was  so  dense  that 
nothin;.^^  beyond  three  yards  distant  could  be  made  out.  and  the 
frost  rime  covered  us  and  all  our  belongings  with  half  an  inch  of 
ice,  making  otu:  clothes  like  sheets  of  steel,  and  the  frozen  edges 
of  our  woollen  jumpers  have,  by  chahng,  cut  our  wrists  and  necks 
and  made  them  very  sore. 

To  skirt  the  glacier-face  we  had  again  to  go  up  the  slope,  neces- 
sitating taking  on  single  sledges  with  great  labor,  and  retracing 
our  steps.  We  went  so  about  a  mile  and  a  half  southeast.  The 
wind  then  failed  us ;  there  were  no  sastrugi ;  the  sun  was  not  to 
be  seen,  and  the  mist  as  dense  and  wet  as  ever.  I  noticed  a  re- 
markable thing  in  reference  to  the  moisture  in  the  air — that,  al- 
though the  thermometer  was  considerably  below  freezing-point, 
ft  did  not  become  changed  into  ice  until  it  came  in  contact  with 
a(Mneihing,  such  as  our  clothes  or  equipment. 

There  was  absolutely  noihing  to  guidt;  us.  our  course  being 
wrapped  up  in  a  dense  blanket  of  mist ;  and  to  sj^eton  at  all  I  had 
stop  and  take  out  my  compass  every  few  minutes  and  correct 
>ur  course,  causing  much  delay.  It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that, 
viihout  some  o])ject  to  walk  towards  or  to  i^uide  liim,  a  man  has 
I  tendency  to  walk  in  acirele  ;  and  this  we  frequently  experienced 
vhen  shrouded  in  mist,  with  neither  wind  nor  sun  or  marks  on 
.he  snow  to  help  us.  After  going  once  about  half  a  mile  and  re- 
urning  for  the  other  sledge,  to  our  disgust  we  found  we  had 
learly  gone  round  in  a  circle,  and  on  looking  at  the  compass 
ound  we  were  heading  northwest  instead  of  southeast.  The 
thereabouts  of  Cape  Lofley  is  very  much  puzzling  us,  for  if  the 
»ay  we  had  dimly  seen  a  day  or  two  ago  was  Nordenskjold  Bay 
re  should  have  come  across  it.* 

We  now  very  cautiously  proceeded  a  little  north  of  east  about 
ive  miles,  keeping  along  the  slope  of  the  glacier,  and  going  a  lit- 

We  afterwards  found  that  it  was  lying  beneath  us  concealed  by  mist. 
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tie  down  the  incline  again,  when  seeing  what  appeared  to  be  d| 
edge  of  the  glacier,  I  rushed  off  on  my  ski  down  the  steep  si .  [v  t 

see  if  it  was  so,  and  if  llieri-  was  sea  ice  we  could  travel  up-^:  I 
had  not  ^^nv  tar  before  1  found  a  wide,  open  crevasse  lyin^  '-^ 
fore  mr,  whirli  I  saw  just  in  lime  to  stop  myself  running  ir/j  ;<i 
I  slewed  up  and  took  the  slope  in  a  slanting  direction  toirarf 
what  1  could  now  see  was  Weyprecht  Bay.  with  apparently 
ice  up  in  its  throat,  but  with  water  and  brolcen-up  ice, android 
and  looms  flying  over  it  a  little  way  out  to  seaward.  I  tfae^i 
turned  to  the  sledges,  and  we  started  off  down  the  slope  aftt; 
had  placed  breaks  upon  the  runners.   The  dogs,  however, 
pearedto  get  frightened  at  the  steep  slojje,  and  only  would  !< 
by  Ills  and  starts,  causini;  re}>catcd  capsizes  and  :-;i\  ing  as;-.  - 
tiresome  time.    We  would  start  the  dopfs  and  on  would  ru-:* 
sledges,  almost  without  any  helj).  when  tiic  dog^,  utterh  ■: ; 
founded  at  such  an  abnormal  condition  of  things  assiedge>tQ 
ing  by  themselves,  would  stand  still  to  gaze  in  astonishm?!:: 
the  easily  gliding  vehicles  and  dodge  on  one  side  to  allow  thee 
pass,  expecting  to  be  run  over.   This  would  pull  them  up  vir. 
round  turn,  and  over  they  would  go,  followed  by  howls  frois! 
frightened  animals  and,  I  am  afraid,  unparliamentary  E.,'^ 
from  ourselves.    Then,  upon  being  urged  ')n,  they  would  <: 
a^ain,  and  the  performance  would  be  repeated,  follow-- 1 1 
anoilu  r  upset  and  further  labor  for  us  to  jret  the  oven:  " 
sledi^cs  upon  their  runners  again,  traces  disentangled,  aou  i 
gear  replaced. 

After  trying  this  method  for  some  time,  and  H nding  tha: " 
could  not  get  on,  we  took  the  dogs  out,  and  I  taking  one  ^Jir. 
and  Armitage  the  other,  we  got  them  down  to  the  glacier  et^;: 
selves  after  many  adversities,  where,  as  it  was  now  nearly  S  r, 
I  decided  to  camp.  The  snow  is  very  soft  and  deep,  and  vitb: 
ski  we  sink  above  our  knees  at  every  step. 

The  aneroid  indicates  that  altogether  we  have  ascended  ...v 
feet,  and  the  last  slope  was  700  feet. 

At  sea-level  we  find  far  less  mist,  and  bearing  southeast  "  ' 
us  across  the  ])av  is  Cape  Ludlow,  and  to  the  south  is  Cape  Loi 
on  the  other  side. 

We  have  now  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  have  rounc« 
the  extreme  of  western  Franz- Josef  Land,  and  that  Gillis  Lasj 
unless  it  be  a  small  island  far  to  the  northwest,  does  noteii$ti 
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all  At  all  events,  I  feel  sure  that  there  is  no  such  land  in  the 
jiosition  assigned  to  it  upon  the  maps,  or  we  must  have  seen  it. 
The  character  of  the  sea  ice  olf  the  land  in  itself  renders  it  im- 
probable. Thus  our  explorations  entirely  upset  existing  maps, 
and  our  route  towards  the  pole  as  planned  by  land  has  been  Irus- 
iratcrl  by  tlie  non-cxistcncc  of  it. 

It  is  witli  heartfelt  joy  that  we  find  ourselves  off  that  horrible 
glaciated  country,  wiih  its  perpetual  mists,  howliiii;  blizzards, 
and  incessant  snowtall.  We  feel  as  if  we  had  been  living  in  a 
bad  niiihtmare,  from  which  wc  have  just  awakened,  to  find  our- 
selves in  a  clearer  atmosphere,  where  travelling  is  easier,  and 
crevasses  and  steep  glacier-slopes  have  been  left  behind,  but  our 
poor  old  pony  and  most  of  our  faithful  dogs  have  found  their 
rest  in  that  icy  wilderness  to  the  north. 

April  20th,  Tuestlay, — ^The  morning  opened  sunny  and  far  less 
nisty.  A  little  east  of  south  Cape  Crowther  shows  up  (bearing, 
magnetic,  and  Cape  Neale,  a  little  more  to  the  northward 

[magnetic  134^). 

We  in  July,  1S95,  a  little  over-estimated  the  distance  between 
[^apes  Ludlow  and  Lofley.  Weyprecht  Bay  is  about  eight  miles 
vide  towards  the  head,  surrounded  by  high  glacier  with  a  rugged 
'ace  and  small  bergs  at  its  head  and  sides,  and  at  either  side  of 
he  entrance  a  ledge  of  basaltic  rock  projects  from  the  ice-cap. 
^t  is  about  eight  miles  deep. 

T  tuuk  bearini^s  and  made  sketches,  and  also  exposed  several 
le^atives.  Just  before  we  left,  Armitage  got  a  meridian  altitude 
)f  the  sun  tor  latitude,  which,  with  the  bearings  I  have  taken, 
vill  give  us  our  longitude. 

We  then  started  ott  taking  on  a  single  sledge  at  a  time,  after  a 
:apsize  of  one  of  the  sledges  in  going  over  the  glacier-face  on  the 
now -drift  The  snow  is  excessively  deep  and  soft,  and  the 
ledge  with  the  canvas  canoe  upon  it  gets  quite  buried  at  times, 
went  into  the  traces  as  usual.  Armitage  is  anxious  to  take  his 
urn  at  hauling,  but  he  is  such  a  good  hand  with  the  dogs  that  he 
annot  do  better  than  where  he  is. 

After  going  about  a  mile  we  got  into  very  heavy,  broken-up, 
rappy  ice,  with  deep  snow  filling  up  the  holes,  into  which  a  man 
rithout  ski  sinks  to  his  hips.  We  had  frequent  upsets  of  the 
ledges,  due  to  their  being  somewhat  top-heavy,  and  through 
he  numerous  concealed  pinnacles  of  ice  catching  the  runners. 
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We  had  a  heavy  time  generally.  Our  utmost  exertions  are  j 
cessantly  required,  otherwise  the  dogs  at  once  stop,  and  it  tah 
a  vast  amount  of  urging  and  hauling  to  get  the  sledge  to  mo 

on  again.  We  stopped  for  lunch  at  4.15  i\m.,  of  tea,  biscuit,a 
bacon,  and  then  t)n  we  went  again.  It  l)ecame  quite  over:: 
and  very  misty,  and  put  out  of  the*  (jucstion  the  (ibservati^n  ; 
longitude  we  hoped  to  get.  We  struggled  along  under  ^it 
difiticulties  until  9  p.m.,  when  we  camped 

We  have  been  for  some  days  on  half  rations  of  many  artici 
to  enable  us  to  economize  our  food. 

The  wind  (force  4)  has  been  from  the  south  all  day,  with  i 
thermometer  showing  12^  of  frost,  but  the  air  has  been  rava 
moist,  giving  the  feeling  of  being  much  colder. 

I  shall  have  to  leave  the  canvas  canoe,  for  we  cani"n>t  get'-:, 
this  pace  at  all.  We  have  only  five  dogs  now,  and  they  art, 
weak  as  rats.  We  are  short  of  food  and  are  overweighted  i 
after  all  our  labor  in  its  manufacture  and  in  dragging  it  -2 
the  new  canoe  must  be  sacrificed.  I  hope  we  may  not  expenea 
the  want  of  it. 

We  accomplished  about  four  miles  southeast -by -south  (t'x 
having  travelled  twelve  miles  to  do  this. 
The  latitude  of  }  esterday  morning's  camp  is  80**  29  50  5 

(roiin^hly). 

^Ipnl  2ist,  Wednesday. — Overcast,  misty,  and  snowing.  A:.' 
taking  everything  out  of  the  canoe,  we  left  her  standing  u*: 
her  sledge  upon  the  floe,  and  packed  everything  upon  the  oisi 
two  sledges. 

I  left  a  notice  in  the  canoe,  tied  with  string  to  one  of  her  rj 
with  a  request  to  forward  it  to  Mr.  A.  C.  Harmsworth,  Looil 
when  a  reward  will  be  given,  as  I  think  she  has  a  slight  clu^ 
of  drifting  out  of  the  ice  to  the  south,  and  of  being  picked  vp- 

We  started  off  with  the  only  two  remaining  sledges,  but  »-i 
found  that  we  could  only  go  ahead  with  single  ones,  as  thet 
was  fearfully  tumbled  about,  the  snow  between  the  hunira 
very  deep,  and  with  absolutely  no  crust  at  all  upon  it.  Then  \ 
])lo(l<k'<l  on  by  going  tliree  times  over  the  ground,  and  even  vx 
with  constant  stoppages  and  incessant  labor.  We  then  got  < 
upon  leveller  ice,  but  t)n]y  to  find  that  it  was  very  bogg)'  ^ 
crossed  an  open  crack  about  thirteen  feet  wide,  partly  bridgt 

with  thin  bay  ice  and  a  snow-drift,  and  seeing  that  the 
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irater  ran  right  up  to  Cape  Ludlow  ahead  of  us,  and  water 
cashed  the  ice  precipices  fronting  it,  I  struck  east  to  again  take 
:o  the  glacier  to  push  on,  where  the  joys  of  sledging  upon  it  will 
jegin  again ;  but  it  can*t  be  helped.  I  went  on  towards  the  cape 
IS  far  as  I  could  by  myself,  leaving  Armitage  with  the  sledges,  to 
«e  if  by  any  chance  we  could  squeeze  round,  but  the  crushed-up 
nixture  of  slushy  snow  and  thin  ice  gave  way  with  me,  and  in  I 
?ent,  much  to  my  disgust,  for  wet  clothes  are  not  amusing  in 
his  climate,  especially  when  one  has  no  fire  to  dry  them. 

1  had  considerable  dirticulty  m  'j^ettinj^  out  with  ski  on,  but, 
ortiinately,  they  also  aided  in  kecpiajj^  me  up  in  the  slushy  ice 
.nd  water,  and  aided  by  my  ski-stick  I  clambered  out.  This  quite 
atisfied  me  that  we  could  not  get  the  sledges  round  the  front  of 
he  cape,  so  I  returned  to  them,  and  proceeded  northeast  alon^  the 
jlacier-face,  which  is  about  forty  feet  high  here,  to  find  a  place 
v  here  a  drift  would  enable  us  to  get  up  it.  This  we  found  after 
^oing  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  Armitage  and  I,  by  g^eat  ex- 
Ttions,  managed  to  haul  up  the  sledges  by  means  of  a  purchase 
ound  the  little  crow-bar.  The  glaeier-face  somewhat  overhangs 
,t  this  point.  Having  had  some  food,  we  again  proceeded  south- 
ast  up  the  steep  rise  of  the  glacier,  with  single  sledges  as  before, 
t  being  just  as  much  as  the  dogs  and  ourselves  could  do  to  move 
hem  on  at  all. 

Snow  was  falling  thickly,  with  a  southeast  wind  directly  facing 
s,  which  made  the  going  still  harder ;  the  mist  also  had  become 
ery  dense.  In  this  manner  we  proceeded  until  lo  p.m.,  when,  as 
he  dogs  were  utterly  exhausted,  we  had  to  stop.  We  camped 
pun  the  sloping  edge  of  the  glacier  upon  the  western  side  of 
"ape  Ludlow.  C.'liml)ing  these  glaciers  with  sledges  is  killing  work. 

Travelled  .s<»utheast-by-soutli  about  one  and  a  half  miles,  east 
bout  one  mile,  northeast  about  one  mile,  southeast  one  mile- 

April  22(1,  77///r.sv/</r. —Blowing  strongly  from  southeast,  with 
lUing  and  driving  snow,  and  as  dense  a  mist  as  we  have  met 
ith.  Although  we  are  only  about  four  hundred  feet  up  the 
lacier,  frost  rime  is  again  coating  everything  twoor  three  inches 
1  depth  with  ice.  It  is  useless  to  try  and  go  ahead  in  the  dead 
lank  of  mist,  which  cuts  off  all  view  beyond  ten  yards,  and  by 
ravelling  in  it  we  should  take  a  very  erratic  course,  tire  out  the 
ogs,  and  stand  a  good  chance  of  going  over  the  glacier-face  into 
he  sea. 
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We  spent  the  day  in  repairing  our  gear.  I  darned  my  mi 
with  twine,  as  I  have  nothing  better,  and  repaired  my  bou 
We  also  dried  some  used  tea-leaves  to  smoke.    It  is  not 

saii;-iact()ry,  and  is  a  poor  sub>iit.Lile  for  tobacco.  Anyhow.:; 
warm,  and  the  mere  spark  in  the  IjowI  lias  a  cheering  tiicii.  j 
we  cannot  say  that  it  is  a  liood  substitute.  Still,  men  hafl  pu-n 
will  resort  to  anything,  and  accept  every  littie  change  a>  a  vr 
come  relief  to  the  deadly  inaction  of  being  cooped  up  in  a  izuq 
ture  tent  without  room  to  stand.  Armitage*s  tobacco  gaie  n 
several  days  ago,  and  I  am  now  sharing  mine  with  him,  so  it  i 
also  soon  be  finished.  I  therefore  wish  to  economize  it  as  n; 
as  possible.  We  never  smoke  when  on  the  march  or  when  6i 
hard  work,  but  only  when  camped  in  the  tent. 

The  weather  (Continued  very  bad  all  day,  and  grew  worsen: 
a  fabt-falling  barometer  towards  night. 

Just  as  we  were  tinishing  (.linner,  about  7  I'.M.,  the  dog? 
a  very  distinct  yell  of  *'  Bear  1"  I  quickly  got  my  rifle  out 
on  opening  the  tent,  saw  her  about  fifty  yards  off  comiogiJ 
our  tracks  of  the  day  before  towards  the  camp.  As  she  caoJ 
I  gave  her  a  shot  in  the  neck  which  did  not  immediately  stt^l 
although  I  afterwards  found  that  the  bullet  penetrated  theol 
cutting  a  large  blood-vessel,  and  filling  the  chest- cavity  J 
blood.  I  quickly  followed  with  two  more  shots  as  she  mafiti 
both  taking  effect,  and  one  breaking  her  hip  on  the  lei: « 
She  then  fell  down,  but  tried  to  drag  herself  towards  the  z-i 
face,  when,  as  I  had  fur  boots  on  and  did  not  Avish  to  ge^  ^ 
full  of  snow,  and  Armitage  was  wearing  his  leather  '*lai{Aii 
I  sent  him  to  put  a  bullet  through  her  head.  I 

We  then  went  down  to  her  and  cut  her  up  and  sledged! 
meat  back  to  camp  with  the  dogs,  which  viewed  the  prooeeol 
with  huge  delight.  I  cut  off  as  much  meat  as  I  could,  and  dl 
all  the  blubber  for  cooking  purposes ;  she  was,  however,  in  J 
condition.  We  gave  the  dogs  a  huge  dinner,  and  they  J 
gorged  themselves  as  full  as  they  can  hokl.  poor  brutes.  :l 
verv  glad  to  have  got  lliis  bear,  as  it  eomes  in  extremely  u-:! 
Tliis  is  tile  tirst  we  liave  seen  since  leaving  the  hut.  She^i^^l 
adult  female.  T  took  the  claws  and  canine  teeth  as  menie  . ' 
of  the  kill.  It  went  to  my  heart  to  leave  the  skin  behind, 
course  it  was  quite  out  of  the  question  to  carry  it. 

April  2^4^  Friday, — The  weather  has  not  improved  at  ail  J 
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|the  barometer  refuses  to  rise.  After  having  breakfast,  as  the 
mist  lifted  a  little,  Armitage  and  I  started  over  the  steep  rise 
above  Cape  Ludlow  to  get  a  look  into  Cambridge  Bay,  to  see,  if 
possible,  the  condition  of  the  ice  there.  On  topping  the  slope 
jCapes  Neale  and  Crowther  showed  out  dimly  through  the  mist. 
It  appears  as  if  there  was  a  way  across  the  ice  some  distance  up 
Cambridge  Bay  to  Cape  Neale,  but  the  open  water  looks  as  if  it 
wrapped  round  the  cape.  It  was,  however,  too  misty  to  be  at  all 
sure.  We  got  a  good  run  back  to  camp  on  our  ski  down  the 
steep  ice-slope  with  a  fresh  southeast  wind  behind  us.  I  am 
feeding  uj)  the  dogs  and  they  are  g«»ri;ing  themselves  to 'their 
hearts'  content.  The  rest  and  fresli  bear-nical  will  do  them 
good. 

I  changed  the  films  in  the  half-plale  and  liand-camcras  and 
altered  the  lashings  on  my  ski,  and  did  various  odd  jobs  in  the 
tent. 

Our  tent  has  bi  rorne  an  ai)solute  swamp,  and  everything  we 
have  about  us  is  very  wet.  Pitched  as  it  is  upon  the  side  of 
the  glacier,  the  Hoor  has  a  considerable  incline  downward,  and 
we  are  constantly  sliding  down  among  our  cooking  utensils  at 
the  lower  end,  and  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  this  involuntary 
toboggan- like  movement.  The  wind  increased  again  towards 
the  afternoon,  with  more  snow  fall.  The  thermometers  show 
about  to^  of  frost.  Uncomfortable  as  the  wet  is,  I  now  hope 
we  shall  have  no  very  decided  fall  of  temperature,  as  our  furs 
will  become  unusable,  and  we  shall  be  unable  to  get  into  them 
at  all. 

A^il  2ph,  Saturday. — ^The  wind  dropped  somewhat  during 

the  day,  but  the  mist  still  continues  thick.  We  packed  up  after 
digging  out  the  sledges,  and  carried  as  much  of  the  btar-mcat 
a.s  we  can  manage  to.  We  started  with  single  sledges  up  the 
steep  incline  above  Cape  Ludlow,  rising  to  about  eight  hun- 
dred feet.  The  weather  soon  after  we  started  again  hecanie 
worse.  Snow  fell  and  a  fresh  southwest  win<]  met  us  in  the  face. 
The  temperature  showed  i6°<»t  frost,  which,  with  the  atmosphere 
saturated  with  moisture,  soon  coated  us  and  our  belongings  with 
a  thick  sheet  of  ice.  The  haul  up  the  steep  ice-slope  was  very 
hard  work,  and  we  had  to  stop  every  twenty  or  thirty  yards. 
On  reaching  the  summit  and  bringing  up  the  two  sledges  to- 
grether  we  stopped  for  food,  and  then  started  oif  with  them  to- 
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gether,  favored  by  the  incline  downward.  This,  however.  I 
not  last  longf,  as  I  had  to  direct  our  course  N.N.E..  and  A 

sonicLinics  north,  as  the  ice  is  broken  up  for  sonic  distance  da 
Cambridge  Bay.    The  mist  continued  very  dense»  and  ten  ya 
around  in  any  direction  bounded  our  vision.    After  2f«»ing.  J 
believed.  sntBciently  far  to  clear  the  open  water  and  to  get  da 
upon  the  fast  ice,  we  struck  about  northeast  and  began  \  I 
scend  rapidly.   The  dogs  got  scared  at  the  sledges  foUu  J 
upon  them,  slewed  round,  upset  me,  as  I  was  attached  to  I 
traces,  and  capsized  the  sledges.   It  had  then  come  on  tu  sj 
still  heavier,  and  we  could  hardly  see  beyond  the  point  oil 
ski,  so  I  decided  to  camp  until  it  clears,  as  I  am  afraid  t« 
this  glooms  thu  kness  we  may  lall  over  the  glacier-face  before! 
see  it.    The  weather  looks  as  ugly  as  it  can  and  shows  no  jj 
of  improving.    This  is  a  truly  diabolical  climate  !  I 

We  camped  on  the  northeast  side  of  Cape  Ludlow  and  J 
looking  Cambridge  Bay.  We  travelled  about  three  and  a  ■ 
miles  by  various  courses.  The  wind  changed  to  S.S.W.  bdl 
we  stopped.  I 

The  dogs  went  badly,  being  gorged  with  meat,  and  gave  J 
trouble,  and  yet  who  would  have  the  heart  to  refuse  thrj| 
much  as  they  can  eat  after  all  they  have  gone  through,  a 
there  is  plenty  of  meat  and  more  than  we  can  carry?  Pl 
brutes !  I 

There  is  a  popular  picture  of  dog-driving — of  a  man  scafl 
on  a  sledge  twirling  a  long  whip  around  his  head  and  ca» 
ing  gayly  along  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  an  h  r  ■ 
hind  a  team  of  dogs.  This,  unfortunately,  is  anything  bil 
true  one.  We  never  think  of  riding  upon  a  sledge,  but  ■ 
more  than  contented  if  it  can  be  kept  in  motion  at  a  sU 
walk  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  animals  and  ourselves.  I  hJ 
in  a  trace  aliead  of  the  dogs  and  lead  the  way,  while  my 
panion,  by  continuous  shouting  and  occasional  use  of  the™ 
keeps  the  doj^s  at  their  work,  and  whenever  the  sledges  ii' r-^ 
which  they  do  at  the  smallest  obstruction — hauling  andshouuc^ 
gets  them  started  again. 

Climbing  the  steep  incline  of  this  ice-clad  land  entails  excessn 
labor,  hauling  our  sledges  simply  foot  by  foot,  as  the  five  remais 
ing  dogs  stop  every  few  yards,  and  can  only  be  started  agaio  bi 
hauling  up  the  sledges  and  by  shouting  ourselves  hoarse.  Tb 
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whip  is  of  little  use  when  every  muscle  has  to  be  strained  to  move 
at  all,  and  besides  being  repugnant  to  any  one  fond  of  animals, 
tends  to  discourage  rather  than  to  spur  them  on,  and  Mr.  Armi- 
tage  seldom  uses  it. 

April  2 St  It,  Sunday. — Soon  after  we  stopped  the  S,S,W.  wind 
increased  to  a  gale,  with  heavy  snow,  which  continued  throughout 
the  night,  and  this  morning  it  is  blowing  a  fresh  gale,  with  very 
heavy  snow.  The  barometer  has  sunk  over  half  an  inch  during 
tile  night,  and  now  stands  at  28.33  a.m.). 

We  shall  have  again  to  camp  until  the  weather  shows  some 
impruvcment.  These  wretched  bad-weather  camps  are  endless ! 
It  became  worse  instead  of  better  as  tlie  day  went  on,  and  the 
wind  increased  to  a  strong  gale  in  the  evening  and  at  times  to 
a  full  gale.    The  barometer  had  fallen  to  28.09. 

The  tent  seemed  at  every  moment  to  be  on  the  point  of  being 
carried  away  in  spite  of  our  weighting  it  down  with  everything 
available,  and  sitting  upon  the  bottom.  In  the  course  of  the 
night  the  wind  cut  all  the  snow  off  the  snow-cloth  and  lifted  one 
side  of  the  tent.  The  snow  drove  into  it  in  clouds  and  rapidly 
covered  us  with  several  inches  of  it.  I  managed  to  secure  it 
partly  by  turning  the  cloth  inside  and  piling  my  rifle,  our  food, 
and  other  articles  upon  it,  but  shortly  the  wind  blew  up  a  cor- 
ner and  a  steady  drive  of  snow  into  the  tent  went  on.  We  could 
not  go  outside  to  put  it  right,  or  the  tent  would  have  blown  away, 
so  we  had  to  put  up  with  it.  Above  the  roar  of  the  furious  gale 
frequent  howls  and  whines  from  the  dogs  showed  that  they  were 
haviuj;  equally  unpleasant  time  of  it,  and  i  lu;  poor  wretches 
could  not  sleep.  The  temperature  began  rapidly  to  fall,  with 
a,  change  of  the  wind  to  um  thw  cst. 

April  26th,  Monday. — Our  camp  presents  about  as  uncomftu  t- 
able  a  sj)eclacle  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine,  the  tent  half  full  of 
snow,  the  sides  bellied  in,  giving  hardly  room  to  stir  an  inch, 
and  the  constant  flap  of  the  canvas  brings  clouds  of  snow  down 
upon  us.  Armitage's  cheerful,  plucky  endurance  under  condi- 
tions of  great  privation  and  trial  impresses  me  much.  He  is  a 
capital  companion  to  have,  and  I  could  not  wish  for  a  better. 

We  lay  in  our  militzas  until  i  p.m.  listening  to  the  roar  around 
us,  and  to  the  whines  and  howls  of  the  unfortunate  dogs.  Then 
tiiinger  drove  us  out,  and  under  great  difficulties  we  got  some 
food  cooked  over  our  smoky  fat-lamp,  and  we  again  lay  down,  as 
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space  will  not  allow  of  any  other  position.  We  have  all  but  run 
out  of  spirit,  and  are  obliged  to  use  the  bear -blubber  to  warm 

our  food  with — I  won't  say  cooked,  for  it  is  like  trying  to  do  s«i  . 
over  very  smoky  candles,  and  its  fiiincs  till  the  teiiL  and  niak»;  ' 
us  the  color  of  sweeps.  I  had  tried  Lu  eke  out  our  spirit  with 
the  small  supply  of  whiskey  we  hatl  been  keciiing  tor  emergen- 
cies; but  it  (iocs  not  burn  well,  and  we  rather  regret  the  experi- 
ment. Thr  little  that  remains  of  our  spirit  1  keep  for  use  whtt 
actually  on  tlic  march. 

About  6  P.M.  the  wind  lessened  to  a  moderate  gale,  and  we  set 
to  work  to  feed  the  dogs  and  to  make  our  tent  more  babitabk 
Thus  the  day  was  passed  in  about  as  uncomfortable  a  manner 
can  be  imagined.  j 

The  temperature  has  fallen  to  a  degree  or  two  below  zero,  and 
our  dripping  furs  are  now  getting  like  suits  of  armor. 

The  barometer  is  rising,  thank  goodness. 

April  2^1    Tuesday, — I  turned  out  at  2  a.m.,  and  finding  as 
improvement  in  the  weather,  I  decided  to  make  a  start  at  once,  j 

No  sooner  had  we  begun  to  get  breakfast  than  the  wind  agate  ^ 
woke  up  to  a  strong  breeze.  This,  however,  died  down  ag:aii. 
and  a  clear,  sunny  day  oj)ened  up.  I  intend  to  marc  li  cliinn. 
everv  minute  of  fine  weather  vouchsafed  to  us,  or  we  shall  neve- 
get  away  from  this  wretched  district  of  endless  gales  and  ba(! 
weather.  I  intend  to  tramp  on  from  the  time  one  gale  ends  un- 
til another  begins.  T  took  several  telephoto  negatives  of  Cape- 
Fridtjot"  Xansen,  Xeale,  and  C'rowther.  T  nirule  sketelirs  and  t"<»k 
angles  of  the  prominent  features  of  Cambridge  Bay  to  till  ir 
my  map.  I  feel  sure  that  it  runs  out  to  the  northeast  of  our  camp 
of  April  7th,  as  I  can  now  see  up  the  channel  I  then  discovered 
on  going  down  to  the  shores  of  the  small  inlet  of  the  bay.  As 
the  glacier  appears  to  gently  incline  downward  to  the  bay  in 
the  direction  of  Cape  Neale,  we  started  off  with  breaks  on  the 
sledges  direct  for  it.  We  have  only  just  gone  far  enough  north- 
east to  round  the  open  water.  After  proceeding  about  three 
miles  we  approached  close  to  the  edge  of  the  glacier  fronting  the 
bay,  when,  on  my  running  ahead  of  the  sledges  on  my  ski,  I  found 
to  my  disgust  that  a  high  glacier-face  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet 
high,  without  a  single  snow-drift  against  it  to  enable  us  to  get 
down  to  the  sea  ice,  skirts  the  bay.  We  were  on  a  high  shield- 
shaped,  ice-clad  land,  fringed  with  a  precipice  of  sixty  feet  above 
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the  smoother  sea  ice  which  lay  below  us,  and  yet  we  had  no 
means  of  descendinjr  to  it  owing  to  this  high  ice-wall. 

We  had  now  to  a  large  extent  to  retrace  our  steps  to  make  for 
III  inlri  in  the  bay  farther  north,  where  the  'glacier  comes  down 
ie<->  abruptly.  I  started  off  aheatl,  skirting  the  t^Iarier-fact-  to 
iikI  the  neare.Hl  way  down,  leaving  Armitage  to  slowly  toilow  in 
n\  tracks  with  the  sledges. 

(Jn  returninp:,  after  achievincf  my  object  ot  (incHiii*;  a  descent 
:o  the  bay,  I  learned  that  Arniilafj^e  had  been  having  a  bad  time 
with  the  dogs  which  were  drawing  the  sledges;  finding  them  run 
easily  downward  towards  the  glacier  precipice,  they  had  swerved 
>ft*  at  a  run  in  that  direction.  Fortnnately  Armitage  had  only 
>ne  sledge  attached  to  the  dogs  at  the  time,  and  he  just  succeed- 
ed in  stopping  them  on  the  brink  of  the  perpendicular  ice-walls 
3elow  by  throwing  himself  in  front  of  the  runners.  Another 
>econd  and  they  would  all  have  been  dashed  to  pieces  upon  the 
ce  of  the  bay  beneath.  One  of  his  own  ski,  however,  became  de- 
:ached  from  the  sledge  on  which  they  were  fastened,  probably 
)wing  to  the  sudden  check,  and  slid  over  on  to  the  floe  below,  a 
Irop  of  sixty  feet  at  this  point. 

By  taking  the  sledges  singly  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  then  re- 
lu'uing  for  the  other,  we  g(*t  thcni  to  the  top  of  the  descent  into 
he  inlet  I  had  louud,  and  abtnit  noon  managed  to  get  down  on 
u  the  sea  ice,  to  our  sincere  relief. 

We  then  skirted  the  ^larier-facc  for  some  distance,  and  camped 
or  luncli  o!i  the  edge  of  some  very  rough  ice.  I  here  left  Arnii- 
age  to  make  a  pot  of  tea  and  to  put  the  tent  up  roughly,  while  I 
tarted  off  to  find  his  ski.  This  1  did  about  a  mile  farther  on.  A 
•ear  had  that  morning,  as  I  could  see  by  his  tracks,  followed  the 
lacier-face  round,  going  towards  Cape  Ludlow. 

We  got  the  sledges  through  the  rough  ice  after  some  hard 
rork,  and  then  came  upon  a  fine  level  stretch,  over  which,  with 
requent  spells  to  rest  the  dogs,  we  went  comparatively  easily.  I 
auled  as  usual  in  front  of  the  dogs,  and  by  straining  every 
luscle  kept  the  sledges  moving. 

The  barometer  had  again  begun  to  fall,  and  dark  clouds  were 
oming  up  from  the  southeast,  indicating  clearly  more  bad 
eather  in  prospect.    I  determined  to  make  the  most  of  what 
nc  weather  still  remained. 

At  6  P.M.  we  stopped  and  hatl  a  little  food,  of  tea,  biscuit,  and 
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fat  bacon,  and  then  on  we  went  again.  The  dogs  had  got  very- 
tired,  and  if  unintentionally  I  relaxed  my  efforts  in  hauling  for  a 
moment  they  at  once  stopped,  and  any  snow-drift  to  ascend  at 
once  produced  the  same  effect,  requiring  all  our  effuris  in  puUiiig 
up  the  slt'dt^fs  and  hauling  on  them  tostaiL  attain. 

The  ice  now  became  extremely  rough,  with  deep  snow  between 
the  sniashed-up  pinnacly  hummocks,  giving  us  incessant  labor 
to  get  on  at  all. 

About  midnight,  when  checked  at  some  rough  ice,  and  happen- 
ing to  turn  round,  I  saw  a  she-bear  followed  by  two  cubs  about 
fifty  yards  off,  coming  towards  us  from  behind  at  a  fast  run.  1 
hurriedly  got  out  of  my  trace  and  ski,  and  pulled  out  my  rifle 
just  in  time  to  put  a  bullet  through  her  head  as  she  came  up.  I: 
was  fortunate  that  I  saw  her  when  I  did,  or  she  would  havr 
made  it  lively  for  us.  She  dropped  stone-dead  close  to  the  rear 
sledge,  and  the  cubs  took  to  their  heels  on  meeting  with  such  a- 
unexpected  termination  to  their  little  hunt.  Mamma- bear  wi^ 
evidently  going  to  instruct  them  in  the  art  of  catching  seak 
or  whatever  she  imagined  the  strange  objects  on  the  ice  to  be. 

I  then  started  off  on  ski  to  capture  the  two  cubs,  as  T  di: 
not  wish  to  leave  them  to  die  of  starvation,  and  they  were  i\ 
old  eno!igh  to  delve  for  themselves.   The  young  beggars  ran  l:k 
hare.-,  aiul  n(»l  feeling  inclined  for  a  race  after  the  day   we  h^' 
had,  I  returned  and  got  my  rifle,  and  by  stalking  the  young  v 
lains  I  put  a  bullet  through  each,  sorry  as  I  felt  to  do  ^,0.  I:. 
cf»uld  have  caught  them  I  would  have  tried  to  utili^^e  them  a.> 
draught  animals,  and  so  have  enabled  tliem  to  prove  tlu  ir  user 
life;  but  I  expect  there  would  have  been  awful  rows  about  it. 

If  the  mother  \vould  have  left  us  alone  I  should  not  ha^ve  inei- 
dled  with  her,  but  as  she  was  determined  to  make  a  supper  of 
1  had  no  option.  Having  killed  the  mother  I  felt  it  was  cruehi 
to  leave  the  cubs  to  starve  (they  were  only  about  two  months  old». 
I  took  the  claws  and  canine  teeth  of  the  old  bear  and  the  fort 
paws  of  the  cubs  as  mementoes,  and  gave  the  dogs  a  feed  on  the 
meat.  We  then  started  on  again.  The  tumbled-up  ice  and  deep 
snow  now  became  worse  than  ever,  and  about  2.30  a.u.  I  fount' 
that,  with  our  utterly  exhausted  dogs  and  ourselves  a  bit  tire  I 
it  was  out  of  the  question  to  force  our  way  through  it  without  i 
rest  all  round.  It  had  come  on  to  blow  strongly  from  the  s<^)uth- 
cast,  with  driving  snow,  and  the  weather  looked  very  threatening. 
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We  have  quite  used  up  all  the  brief  spell  of  fine  weather,  and  an- 
other gale  is  iinniinciu. 

At  our  caini)ii\i!:-l)la(  (',  about  seven  miles  off  Cape  Nealc,  I  as- 
cended a  hummock  lu  hjuk  for  the  best  way  through  the  rough 
ice.  when  to  the  south  (true)  I  saw  a  dark  ol)jtct  on  the  ice  a 
mile  Mf  so  away.  I  got  the  telescope,  and  tound  it  looked  un- 
commonly like  a  dirty  tent,  with  S'^mething  waving  in  front  of 
it  like  a  small  tiag  on  a  staff.  I  called  Armitage,  and  he  came 
to  the  same  conclusion.  The  light,  however,  was  so  bad,  and  the 
snow  driving  before  the  wind  at  times  completely  hid  it,  so  we 
could  not  say  what  the  object  was.  I  took  a  bearing  of  it,  and 
as  soon  as  the  gale  ceases  I  intend  to  go  and  investigate  the  mat- 
ter.   Can  it  be  the  Fram  party  ? 

We  had  some  food,  and  then  turned  in.  With  the  fall  of  tem- 
perature everything  is  as  hard  as  rock,  and  we  had  awful  work 
to  get  into  our  furs,  which  took  us  over  two  hours  to  accom- 
plish. 

We  have  had  twenty-eight  hours  of  it  without  a  break,  twenty- 
five  being  spent  in  sledge-hauling.   We  are  pretty  tired.  We 

have  the  satisfaction,  however,  of  knowing  that  we  have  covered 
a  good  distance  through  sheer  hard  work.  We  havt  marched 
twenty-seven  mile.s  altogether,  which,  I  think,  is  a  very  good  rec- 
ord considering  the  conditions. 

The  very  heavy  gale  we  experienced  on  the  25th  and  26th,  when 
upon  the  high  glacier  about  1200  feet  up,  does  not  seem  to  have 
blown  nearly  as  hard  on  the  ice  in  Cambridge  Bay,  where  the 
snow  lies  soft  and  almr)st  undisturbed;  whereas  up>on  the  glacier 
it  was  packed  hard  by  the  wind,  and  cut  into  deep  ridges  and 
trenches  by  its  force.  The  wind  evidently  rushes  from  the  com- 
paratively warm  open  water  to  the  south  of  us  towards  the  high, 
cold,  glaciated  country. 

April  28th,  Wednesday. --Ax.  has  been  blowing  a  moderate  gale 
from  southeast  all  the  time  we  have  been  asleep,  with  thick  driv- 
ing snow,  and  when  we  turned  out  at  4  p.m.  it  still  continued. 
The  sky  is  overcast  and  heavy  with  thick  mist,  and  the  weather 
looks  as  unpleasant  as  it  well  can  do.  It  won't  give  us  half  a 
chance. 

I  wrote  the  following  record  to  place  in  our  camp -cairn 
upon  C  ape  iNcalc  to-morrow,  with  three  cards,  if  we  can  only 
get  on  ; 
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**  The  Jackson- Harmsworth  Polar  ExpEi>iTio>i. 
"  Two  members  of  the  above  ejtpedition  reached  this  spot  on  Apn:  :^ 
1897*  having  rounded  Western  Franz-Josef  Land  by  way  of  the  BriiUs 
Channel*  the  North  Coast,  and  Cape  Mary  Harmsworth.  We  have  bra 
much  bothered  with  bad  weather  and  open  water,  and  have  been  freqiKnth< 
forced  to  travel  on  the  glaciers  to  avoid  it. 

**  We  have  lost  all  our  animals  except  live  dogs.  We  are  now  fecarm:^ 
to  Cape  Flora  by  way  of  Cape  Grant  and  Bell  Island. 

(Signed)  **  A.  B.  Armitace. 

"Frederick  G.  Jacksoh. 
"  Commanding  the  ExpeditioQ.' 

i  melted  down  for  cooking  purposes  more  of  the  blubber  I  ^  - 
from  the  bear  killed  on  the  glacier.  The  one  I  shot  yesteri:; 
had  not  an  ounce  of  fat  upon  her. 

The  wind  dropped  late  in  the  evcniiii;,  but  the  sky  renuir.r- 
overcast  with  a  good  deal  of  mist,  and  snow  fell. 

The  supposed  tent  turns  out  to  be  a  dirty  piece  of  fresh-ira;  - 
ice  shaped  exactly  like  one. 

April  2gth,  Thursday— turned  out  at  4.10  a.m.,  after  t 
hours*  sleep,  as  I  could  see  that  the  weather  had  improved,  m 
I  was  anxious  to  get  off  again. 

After  taking  several  ncirativcs  of  the  cani[)  and  Cape  N^-'l 
and  a  telephoto  one  of  Cape  Fridtjof  Nansen,  we  started  off  w  I 
sini»;le  sledges  through  extremely  rough  ice  towards  Cai^^^-  Na  i 
In  places  we  had  to  make  a  road  through  it  with  our  small  cr  -| 
bar.    Frequent  capsizes  with  the  sledges  f^ccurred,  and  I  I 
heartily  relieved  on  reaching  the  cape  to  find,  on  getting  on  .  i 
small  level  floe  which  had  been  protected  from  the  soutbu 
pressure  by  grounded  bergs,  that  neither  sledge  was  bmk:: 
Certainly  rougher  or  more  diflicult  ice  there  is  none  in  the  p  . 
basin  than  that  through  which  we  have  come,  being  crushed  : 
ai^^ainst  the  land  and  tumbled  over  and  over  in  the  wildest  c 
fusit>n. 

We  travelled  round  the  front  of  the  cape  on  the  level  n 
which,  however,  was  sticky  from  salt  efflorescence,  and  the  >led<- 
dragged  heavily.  We  put  up  the  tent  for  an  hour  for  lunch  - 
4.30  P.M.  by  the  cairn  at  our  old  camp  of  July,  1895.  At  O ' 
Neale  we  heard  again  the  hum  of  birds  from  rotches  upon  : 
cliffs.  The  sound  has  great  charm  for  our  ears  after  our  so  jour: 
in  the  silent,  lifeless,  deathlike  country  of  ice  and  snow  to  i^^ 
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northwest,  where  the  cry  of  a  bird  was  never  heard,  but  all  was 
as  still  as  the  grave.  Bears  had  pulled  out  the  piece  of  drift-wood 
which  we  had  stuck  in  the  top  of  the  cairn  ;  had  hauled  down  the 
fiaj^  on  the  cairn  on  the  rise  of  the  talus,  and  had  pulled  down  the 
drift-wood  we  had  firmly  put  on  end  near  the  shore.  They  are 
mischievous  wretches.  I  took  several  negatives  here,  and  we  then 
pushed  across  the  ice  towards  Cape  Crowther.   At  the  termina- 


SKIRTING  THB  GLACIER  PACB 

tion  of  the  level  floe,  half  a  mile  from  Cape  Neale,  we  came  upon, 
if  possible,  worse  ice  than  we  had  met  with  on  the  other  side  of 
the  cape.  We  pushed  into  it,  but  found  it  was  so  bad  that  we 
returned,  and  1  determined  to  follow  the  glacier-face  round  upon 
the  snow-drift,  which,  although  anything  but  good,  we  got  along 
on  better.  At  the  foot  of  it  I  noticed  numerous  tracks  of  bears — 
a  regular  bear  promenade,  in  fact,  and  thai  1  always  view  as  an 
indication  of  the  best  way,  for  bears  are  very  good  judges. 
We  pushed  on  until  9.30  f m  ,  when  we  camped  opposite  some 
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low  basaltic  rocks  that  jut  out  <^f  the  glacier  about  halt  way  be 
tween  Capes  Nealc  and  Crowther. 

The  weather  after  lo  a.m.  has  been  beautifully  (ine,  and  viti 
the  exception  of  local  winds  from  the  cHffs  and  glacier  there  ha 
not  been  much. 

The  temperature  fell  from  +32°  when  we  left  camp  in  tb 
morning,  and  showed  27  of  frost  when  wc  slopped  at  night.  1 
fell  to  zero  later  on  in  the  cvuiiing. 

We  had  a  hard  and  lung  day — viz.,  from  4.30  a.m.  to  1.30  am  i 
the  following  day,  when  we  turned  in  to  sleep.  We  only  stopM 
once  for  an  hour,  at  4,30  p.m.,  to  have  some  biscuit,  tea,  and  baosc 

We  did  about  thirteen  miles  direct,  but  went  much  farther,«J 
the  greater  part  of  the  distance  we  went  three  times  over  fk 
same  ground. 

April  jothy  Friday, — ^Another  fine,  sunny  day.  What  a  m: 
vel!   I  took  a  series  of  negatives  of  the  coast  between  Caw 

Neale  and  Crowthei  .  We  tlii-n  packed  up  and  started  towi^- = 
Cape  Crowlher  ahaig  the  glacier-fai^e.  The  going  was  extrcn-  " 
bad,  and  frequent  capsizes  of  sledges  and  going  treble  jourii.  i 
was  the  order  of  the  day. 

We  reached  the  western  portion  of  Cape  Crowther  at 
when  we  stopped  and  had  some  food. 

The  ice  is  in  a  tremendously  crushed  -  up  condition,  smasi^d 
up  into  pieces  and  tumbled  about  in  the  wildest  confusion,  iriJ 
nothing  apj)roaching  floes  or  even  level  spaces  of  ten  yards  acr  J 
among  it.    Rougher  ice  there  cannot  be  anywhere,  and 
against  land  or  a  land  floe  could  it  be  so  crumpled  up,  for  th: 
the  maximum  of  pressure  occurs,  and  not  in  the  open  sea  w;  : 
little  to  check  the  movement  of  the  ice  before  the  wind, 
round  Cape  Crowther  the  ice  was  piled  up  against  the  shore., 
ing  us  great  trouble  and  hard  work  to  get  forward.    The  d  - 
stopped  at  every  incline,  and  could  only  be  moved  on  again  ah:; 
a  vast  amount  of  hauling  and  shouting. 

I  examined  the  record -cairn  on  the  top  of  the  low  rocks  £| 
Cape  Crowther,  and  found  it  quite  intact,  but  that  a  bear  Ln: 
wrenched  off  the  Hag,  leaving  part  of  the  staff  among  the  stort^j 
I  stopped  during  the  day  and  took  several  negatives  of  objcv.-j 
of  interest. 

We  pushed  on  round  the  small  tongue  of  glacier  that  rx^ai 
down  between  the  rocks  at  Cape  Crowther,  and  at  1.30 
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camped  on  ihe  edge  uf  the  shore  beneath  the  cliffs  on  the  Gray 
Bay  side  of  it. 

The  open  water  runs  in  close  up  to  Cape  Crowthei  and  goes 
some  distance  up  into  Gray  Bay. 

On  the  northwest  rocks  of  Cape  Crowther  there  is  a  larj^e 
W)omery.  also  rotches,  kittiwakes,  and  dovekies  were  flyinjr  about 


OCR  CAMI*  ON  CAI'K  CROW1  IIF.R 

the  rocks.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  hear  birds  again  after  the  si- 
lence of  the  dismal  northern  and  northwestern  coast  we  have 
travelled  over  so  long,  where  there  was  no  sign  of  life  except  a 
very  occasional  rotche  seen  at  a  distance.  Now  the  looms  are 
cawing  and  we  seem  to  have  entered  a  region  of  life  again. 

The  barometer  has  been  falling  all  day,  and  the  sky  had  be- 
come overcast  by  9  p  .m.  with  an  easterly  wind  when  we  turned  in 
at  4  .\.M.,  it  having  backed  from  west  at  8  p.m.,  through  southwest, 
southeast,  to  east.    We  travelled  about  eight  miles. 
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We  often  think  what  travelling  over  this  kind  of  ice  must  have 
been  for  Albert  Markham  and  his  brave  party  to  the  ii<>rih  of 
Griniiell  Land,  and  Beaumont  on  tlie  ( rreenland  coast,  with  lieavy 
sledges  and  most  of  tlieir  men  ill  with  scurvy.  What  pluck  and 
hardihood  they  showed,  of  the  true  British  mettle,  as  day  after 
day  they  slowly  and  laboriously  struggled  on  in  the  face  <»f  great 
odds  and  almost  insuperable  difficulties.  The  non-arctic  public 
little  realize  what  those  marches  really  meant,  the  splendid 
courage  that  secured  their  accomplishment,  and  the  fine  gener- 
alship of  the  leaders  which  brought  their  men  back  with  such 
comparatively  small  loss. 

May  istf  Saturday, — ^The  wind  has  been  blowing  in  heavy 
gusts  from  the  east  since  4  a.m.  yesterday,  and  when  we  turned 
out  about  noon  they  had  increased  a  good  deal  in  force  and  fr^ 
quency,  being  almost  continuous,  with  falling  and  driving  snow 
and  dense  mist.  The  barometer  has  been  falling  rapidly*  and 
there  is  every  appearance  of  our  being  condemned  to  another 
**  bad-weather  camp."  We  have  had,  however,  two  fine  days,  < 
we  mustn't  growl,  I  suppose. 

Tlie  weather  quickly  became  worse  and  compelled  us  to  remai;' 
camped.  The  interior  of  our  tent  is  emphaiKall\  the  reverse  of 
comfortable-.  Everything  we  have  about  us  is  in  a  state  t»f  rwi- 
sonic  moistncss :  our  clothes  are  very  damp,  our  furs  are  wet  and 
rotting,  and  cause  a  fearful  stench.  The  smoke  from  the  tatdami>. 
which  I  made  out  of  an  old  tin,  has  blackened  everything,  an-i 
when  in  use  rills  the  tent  with  volumes  of  black,  greasy  smoke,  h 
is  very  annoying  to  be  thus  delayed,  for,  besides  the  discomfon 
of  such  camps,  I  am  anxious  to  get  back  to  the  hut  on  Cape  Flora 
to  refit  and  start  for  Hooker  Island,  to  map  in  the  country  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Brady  Island.  The  ice  will  soon  get  very  bad 
for  travelling,  and  time  is  getting  on. 

May  2d^  Sunday, — It  has  been  blowing  a  fresh  gale  all  night, 
with  almost  continuous  heavy  gusts  of  force  10,  with  thickly 
falling  and  driving  snow,  and  as  thick  a  mist  as  I  have  ever 
seen.   The  barometer  has  fallen  nearly  half  an  inch  during  the  , 
night,  and  this  morning  the  weather  is  vile. 

The  fat-lamp  is  making  a  horrible  mess  of  everything  in  the 
tent,  volumes  of  black,  greasy  smoke  beinjr  driven  otT  whenever  it 
is  lighted.  Thi>  ini.Kes  with  the  condensation  of  snow  and  frost 
on  the  sides  and  top  of  the  tent,  and  showers  black  rain  down 
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upon  us  on  the  sides  being  touched  until  we  begin  to  look  like 
negroes,  which  the  wash  I  take  every  morning  only  partially  re- 
lieves. We  have  been  sitting  in  the  tent  endeavoring  to  keep 
ourselves  warm,  and  doing  any  odd  jobs,  such  as  repairing  the 
dog  harness,  that  comes  to  hand.  Armitage  and  I  have  almost 
talked  ourselves  conversationless.  Our  discourse  naturally  has, 
as  a  rule,  reference  to  Arctic  matters,  the  splendid  sledge  jour- 
neys made  by  McClintock  and  his  able  assistant,  Allen  Young, 


the  retreat  of  Leigh  Smith  and  Dr.  Neale  in  their  boats  to  No- 
vaya  Zemlia,  or  Payer's  adventurous  and  plucky  journey  up 
Austria  Sound,  all  and  everything  is  discussed  threadbare. 
Then  we  lapse  into  silence,  until  some  brilliantly  new  idea  oc- 
curs to  one  of  us,  and  the  conversation  is  renewed. 

The  weather  eased  down  somewhat  towards  night,  and  the 
wind  changed  to  northwest  and  blew  in  hard  gusts,  caused  by  the 
high  cliffs  above  us. 

May  jd,  Monday. — It  has  been  blowing  in  hard  gusts  through- 
out the  night,  which  increased  in  force  this  morning,  so  that  to 
prevent  the  tent  being  lifted  up  we  had  to  weigh  it  down  with 
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heavy  stones  off  the  cape.  Owing  to  the  wind  choppini^  round  a 
lot  of  tine  snow  has  been  driven  in  through  the  entrance,  cover- 
ing everything  inside,  which  is  soon  converted  into  water,  owing 
to  the  rise  of  temperature.  Things  are  not  exactly  the  acme  of 
comfort,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  The  barometer  is  slowly  rising 
and  the  temperature  falling  (the  thermometer  has  been  racing 
up  and  down  lately  from  freezing-point  to  io°  below  zero).  We 
hope  the  weather  will  soon  enable  us  to  move  on  again. 


MUCH  TO  OLR  DISGU.sr,  WK  SAW  THE  t>rE.\  WATER 


Towards  noon  the  weather  improved,  and  we  packed  up  and 
started  at  12.40  p.m.,  pushing  on  round  the  cape  close  to  David 
Island  and  across  Gray  Bay  towards  Cape  Grant,  edging  away 
some  distance  down  the  bay  to  avoid  rough  ice  and  open  water. 
Things  went  very  well,  as  the  travelling  was  good,  until  6.30  p.m.. 
when  we  neared  the  glacier  running  up  to  Cape  Grant  :  thrre. 
much  to  our  disgust,  we  saw  that  the  (^pen  water  extentled  righi 
up  to  the  glacier-face,  quite  cutting  us  off  from  rounding  thi- 
cape. 

Armitage  got  some  food  ready  while  I  set  out  on  ski  to  try  and 
find  a  snow-drift  against  the  glacier-face,  up  which  we  could  haul 
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sledcfes  and  enable  us  to  cross  the  high  glaciated  land  behind 
Cape  Grant  into  Nigfhtingale  Sound. 

1  found  that  canocinj^  our  j]fear  round— about  a  mile,  so  far  as 
we  can  see — was  out  of  the  question,  owing  to  the  probability  of 
the  narrow  water  space  closing  up  with  the  tide  or  wind  before 
we  had  half  finished,  and  after  the  banging  about  my  canoe  has 
had,  I  doubt  very  much  if  she  is  water-tight,  but,  I  expect,  leaks 
like  a  sieve ;  the  water,  too,  may  wrap  round  the  cape,  and 
Nightingale  Sound  may  be  open  water  also.  I  found  that  there 
was  no  place  where  it  was  possible  to  get  up  the  glacier-face 
nearer  than  close  to  the  head  of  Gray  Bay,  so  after  having  our 
lunch  we  started  off  to  climb  the  glacier,  much  as  it  is  to  be 
avoided,  but  there  is  no  help  for  it.  After, going  about  seven 
miles  I  found  a  difficult  and  steep  place  formed  by  a  drift  against 
the  face  of  the  glacier  where  it  is  about  fifty  feet  hip^h.  It  was, 
however,  possible,  so  we  set  to  work  at  it.  We  had  to  proceed 
\  ery  carefully,  ovv  ing  to  ugly  crevasses  between  the  glacier  itself 
and  the  drift,  which  kd  down  to  the  tide-crack  and  the  sea  sixty 
feet  below,  from  which  a  man  would  never  e^i  ape  if  he  fell  into 
it ;  and  on  the  other  side  was  the  prtt  ipitous  tace  of  the  drift, 
with  a  narrow  ridge  between,  along  which  we  had  to  drag  the 
sledges.  However,  after  an  excessiv*e  amount  of  hauling  and  tug- 
g^ing,  which  took  us  hours,  inch  by  inch  we  at  last  got  them  up 
without  accident,  and  having  harnessed  the  dogs  again,  we  start- 
efl  lip  the  steep  glacier-slope  with  a  single  sledge  at  a  time. 
This  the  dogs  and  ourselves  drew  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  the 
steepness  of  the  incline  causing  the  dogs  to  stop  every  eight  or 
ten  yards  in  spite  of  our  strenuous  exertions. 

After  taking  the  first  sledge  up  five  hundred  feet,  t  noticed  a 
bear  on  the  floe  below  making  for  the  sledge  with  our  provisions 
upon  it,  which  was  standing  at  the  top  of  the  glacier-face.  As 
we  could  not  afford  to  entertain  a  visitor  of  his  capacious  appe- 
tite,  1  rushed  back  down  the  glacier  upon  my  ski  with  my  rifle 
lo  stop  his  plundering  intentions  from  being  carried  out.  and  as 
we  have  now  no  want  of  nit-at,  and  1  did  not  wish  to  kill  liiin  un- 
nece.^>arily,  1  yelled  and  did  my  best  to  scare  him.  He  at  last 
nioved  off  without  robbing  the  sledge,  and  walked  leisurely  tow- 
ards the  open  water  to  the  south. 

We  then  jiroeeeded  about  anotlier  liundred  and  hfty  feet  higher, 
and  bringing  up  the  two  bledm  s  together,  camped  at  2.45  a,m., 
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having  marched  for  fourteen  hours,  and  had  a  pretty  tough  da? 
of  it. 

We  travelled  in  all  twentv-one  miles  direct. 

May  4th^  Tuesday. — The  day  opened  misty  but  fine,  and  ih| 
temperature  shf>\vs  i8°  of  frost.  I  took  a  few  negatives  of  Cap^ 
Crowther  and  the  coast,  and  we  then  started  up  the  steep  ineii 
with  single  sledges,  which  took  us  all  we  knew  to  move  at 
The  dogs  stopped  every  five  yards,  and  only  after  great  hai 


ON  THE  PEARY  GLACIKR 


and  injiging  could  we  get  the  sledge  on  again.    I  hauled  in  fr 
as  usual,  hut  took  my  ski  off  at  the  steepest  parts  to  get 
power  to  bear  upon  the  snow. 

We  at  last  got  the  two  sledges  to  the  top  of  the  dividing 
The  top  is  fiat  for  only  about  two  hundred  yard.s.  and  then 
downward  slope  begins,  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Gray  Bay. and 
we  could  then  see  over  into  the  bay  to  the  west  of  Cape  Stephrt 
— which  I  named  Josephine  Peary  Bay,  after  Mrs.  Peary,  the  wife 
of  the  Arctic  explorer — as  well  as  into  Gray  Bav.    We  then  pn- 
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ceeded  down  a  more  gradual  slope  into  the  bay,  and  only  at  one 
part  of  the  descent  were  brakes  on  the  sledges  necessary,  but  the 
glacier  is  more  crevassed  than  on  the  Gray  Bay  side.  I  went  on 
ahead  here  to  find  a  way  down,  the  dogs  following  in  my  ski 
tracks.  We  got  down  on  to  the  sea  ice  again  at  8.30  p.m.  at  the 
head  of  Josephine  Peary  Bay,  and  then  pushed  on  to  the  point  of 
Cape  Stephen.  The  open  water  comes  close  in  here  round  Cape 
Grant  and  runs  right  up  to  the  Cooke  Rocks. 

Near  our  old  camp  of  August,  1895,  we  stopped  lor  a  few  min- 
utes and  had  some  food.  While  Arniitagc  packed  up  1  went  up 
the  talus  to  examine  the  ire  towards  Bell  Island.  The  open  water 
e.\tends  in  a  crescent-like  torni  some  distance  up  Nightingale 
Sound,  obliginix  us  to  make  a  considerable  detour  towards  the 
north.  We  trudged  on,  but  found  the  Hoes  very  deep  in  snow  and 
boggy  in  places.  Mist  came  up  which  quite  hid  Bell  Island,  and 
heavy  snow-storms  with  a  southeast  wind  hindered  us  somewhat. 
We  pushed  on,  I  in  the  traces  hauling  and  leading  the  way,  and 
Armitage  bustling  up  the  dogs«  which  went  very  slowly  and 
laboriously.  About  three  miles  ofL  Cape  Stephen  we  saw  a  bear 
coming  at  a  rapid  rate  towards  us  from  the  northward.  I  got  out 
my  rifle,  but  as  he  approached  he  adopted  more  cautious  tactics, 
and  began  leisurely  to  stalk  us.  As  we  had  no  time  to  spend 
over  him  I  fired  a  shot  or  two  at  a  long  range,  and  cleared  him 
out,  and  we  then  went  on  again.  The  floe  was  exceedingly  heavy 
with  deep  snow.  The  sledges  hauled  badly,  and  in  places  there 
was  water  beneath  the  snow. 

Mist  had  ob.seiired  all  land,  and  I  had  to  lay  my  course  towards 
"Bell  Island  by  the  direction  of  tlu-  wind  and  the  trt-nd  ot  the 
open  water  about  a  (piarter  of  a  mile  to  the  southward  of  us. 
Snow  licgan  to  fall  heavily,  but  we  >truggled  along  as  best  we 
could,  both  the  doL;s  and  ourselves  being  very  tired,  the  former 
nearly  dead  beat,  until  4  a.m.,  when  we  stopped  for  an  hour  and 
made  some  cocoa  with  iuke-warm  water  over  the  fat>lamp,  and 
then  on  we  trudged  again. 

Armitage  and  I  began  to  feel  a  little  tired  too,  for  we  had 
been  at  this  work  for  sixteen  hours,  and  several  times  when  the 
dogs  checked  at  hummocks  we  laid  down  in  the  snow  and  all 
but  fell  asleep.  However,  it  was  of  no  use  lying  there,  so  on 
we  pushed  again,  but  the  labor  of  hauling  the  sledges  out  of 
drifts,  starting  the  team  again,  and  urging  on  the  animals  in- 
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sured  our  sleeping  soundly  when  the  time  came  that  we  might, 
feeling  quite  indifferent  as  to  whether  our  couch  was  downy 
otherwise.  I 
About  9  A.M.  of  the  following  day  the  mist  partially  lifted  an^ 
the  snow  stopped  falling,  showing  us  Bell  and  Mabel  Islaiwii 
about  four  miles  distant.  As  we  approached  nearer  we  coi 
make  out  a  dot  on  the  spit  of  Bell  Island,  which  very  sloi 
l)ccanie  larger,  and  eventually  proved  to  be  Leigh  Smith's  bi 
We  at  last  reached  it  at  11.30  a.m.  (of  the  5th  of  May),  and 


«  —  -  * 

A  KKSr  O.N  THE  MARCH 


digging  away  the  snow-drift  with  my  canoe-paddle  we  got  it 
and  proceeded  to  make  ourselves  comfortable,  and  to  satisfy 
thirst,  which  required  three  quarts  of  cocoa  and  coffee,  rhi 
we  had  left  there  in  1895,  to  do  it.    We  suffered  greatly  " 
thirst  <»n  this  journey,  and  our  tongues  and  mouths  were 
stantly  as  dry  as  a  rasp.    I  have  lived  in  tropical  countries 
know  what  heat  is,  but  nowhere  have  1  suffered  so  much  fr 
thirst  as  when  sledging  in  the  Arctic.    To  replace  our 
smoky  fat-lamp  with  spirit,  two  tins  of  which  we  had  left  tl 
in  August,  1895,  is  also  a  great  boon. 
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What  a  relief  it  was  when  we  stood  before  T^eigh  Smith's  hut : 
here  at  all  events  we  could  stretch  our  limbs  and  stand  upright 
under  cover,  for,  bare  as  it  was,  it  was  a  palace  to  what  we  had 
been  accustomed  to.  We  groped  about  for  possible  treasures, 
and  we  were  rewarded — well  rewarded — for  we  discovered  a  few 
ends  of  cigars  and  cheroots  thrown  away  by  Mr.  Smith's  party 
fourteen  years  bef»)re,  which  we  eagerly  cut  up  and  smoked,  and 


brkakfa*;t  in  thk  iirr  on  uki.l  island 


never  probably  was  any  tobacco  more  appreciated  than  those 
few  odds  and  ends  that  day,  for  we  had  been  out  of  tobacco  for 
some  time  past.  We  had  turned  out  at  lo  a.m.  on  the  4th  and 
started  at  11.45  continued  our  march  until  11.30  a.m. 

of  the  5th,  it  being  in  all  close  upon  twenty-four  hours'  contin- 
uous hard  sledging.  After  having  a  little  food  we  felt  as  fit 
as  possible  again.  We  travelled  in  all  twenty  miles  direct.  We 
are  both  of  us  much  thinner  than  when  we  left  Cape  Fk>ra,  but 
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are  in  first-rate  training  and  as  hard  as  nails.  Three  years  in 
the  Arctic  evidently  has  not  hurt  us  much. 

We  had  been  here  about  four  hours,  had  some  food,  straight- 
ened things  up  generally,  and  were  on  the  point  of  going  tt)  sleep 
when,  hearing  the  dogs  barking,  I  got  out  my  rifle  thinking  :i 
bear  was  approaching.  Armitage,  who  had  looked  out  of  the 
door,  returned  to  say  that  three  figures  were  approaching,  which 
soon  proved  to  be  Dr.  Koettlitz,  Wilton,  and  Bruce  dragging  a 


AN  ARrric  hh:hwav 

« 

sledge.  They  had  become  an.xious  about  our  being  overdue,  and 
had  formed  a  possible  relief  party  to  look  for  us,  carrying  pro- 
visions for  us.  As  we  were  out  of  tea,  sugar,  tobacco,  etc.,  which 
they  were  able  to  supply,  we  soon  revelled  in  the  midst  of  lux- 
uries. Strict  economy  was  at  an  end,  and  big  feeds  the  order  of 
the  day.  We  formed  the  jolliest  party  in  the  world  ;  our  news 
was  eagerly  inquired  for,  and  many  were  the  congratulations  ex- 
pressed at  the  success  of  our  journey. 

All  had  gone  well  during  our  absence,  and  every  one  was  fit 
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and  well.  The  party  had  left  Cape  Flora  two  days  before,  and 
had  camped  off  the  coast  of  Mabel  Island  the  first  night. 

May  sth^  Wednesday, — After  discussing  our  news  we  turned 
into  our  furs  at  9.30  p.m.   The  weather  had  become  bad,  with  an 

easterly  wind  and  falling:  snow.  Only  one  bear  had  been  seen 
al  Cape  Flora  during  our  absence,  and  he  had  escaped. 

The  doctor  and  his  party  insist  upon  cooking  and  doing  every- 
thing for  us,  and  are  most  Icind  in  every  way.  We  feel  in  clover 
indeed. 

May  6t/i,  Thursday. — Blowing  hard  from  the  rast,  with  falling 
and  driving  snow  and  thick  mist.  The  thermometer  has  fallen 
to  7°  below  zero  during  the  night.  I  intend  to  remain  under 
cover  here  until  the  weather  improves,  and  Armitage  and  I  are 
congratulating  ourselves  on  not  being  out  in  another  bad-weath- 
er camp  on  the  floes  between  here  and  Cape  Stephen.  We  quite 
feel  that  our  exertions  of  yesterday  are  rewarded.  It  can  blow 
and  freeze  as  hard  as  it  likes  now. 

May  ph,  Friday,— '^Yi(b  day  opened  bright,  clear,  and  colder, 
with  a  northeast  breeze.  I  took  a  number  of  negatives,  bearings, 
and  sketches  of  points  in  Nightingale  Sound.  I  left  a  note  upon 
the  wall  for  the  Fram  party,  if  by  any  chance  they  should  reach 
here — the  most  likely  spot  if  they  make  for  Franz-Josef  Land  : 

To  the  Leadtr  of  the  'Fram  *  Party: 
"The  Jackson-Harmsworth  Polar  Expedition  are  now  living  on  Cape 
Flora,  where  there  is  a  hut  and  plenty  of  provisions.   Communicate  at 
once  with  us  should  you  arrive  here. 

FkFDKRit  K  G.  Jackson, 
"Commanding  the  Expedition. 

May  7,  1897. 

"  I  have  left  provisions  in  this  hut  for  you. — F.  G.  J." 

We  then  packed  up  and  started  for  Cape  Flora.  An  easterly 
wind  had  got  up  just  before  we  left,  which,  as  we  neared  the  land, 
rapidly  increased  to  a  gale,  with  driving  and  falling  snow. 

The  dogs  went  well,  although  the  floes  are  very  deep  with 
snow,  but  they  seemed  to  understand  that  the  journey  and  their 
privations  and  hardships  were  nearly  over  for  the  present,  and 
certainly  they  recognized  Cape  Flora.  The  rest  and  big  feeds  of 
the  last  two  days  have  done  them  a  lot  of  good. 
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We  stopped  for  lunch  about  three  and  a  half  miles  from  Cape 
Flora,  and  reached  there  at  to  a.m.  of  the  8th  of  May  ( Saturday  i 
Heyward  saw  us  comingf  and  met  us  on  the  floe,  and  I  learned 

from  him  that  everythini>-  iiad  ^one  well. 

The  weather  had  become  worse  as  the  dav  advanced,  in  sd::- 
of  a  rapid  rise  of  the  barometer  in  the  evening.  Every  oDe  > 
pleased  at  the  success  of  our  journey. 

Heyward  had  seen  two  bears  since  the  doctor  and  party  W 
left  to  look  for  us.  I  left  a  large  quantity  of  provisions  at  E  r. 
House  for  the  use  of  the  Fram  party  in  the  event  of  their  readi- 
ing  there.  I  consider  it  to  be  the  most  likely  spot  in  the  coon- 
try  for  them  to  make  for,  as  they  know  of  this  hut. 
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A.  R  K 

ABSTRACT  OF  WEATHER  ON  SLEDGE  JOURNEY 
MARCH  15  TO  MAY  8.  1897 

MiEKS  Chanm  I  .    MiUi  /i  Left  Elmwnod  at  noon  of  March 

in  calm,  fine,  clear  wcailicr,  alniosl  cloud  less  sky,  and  temperature  at  2i  i  1 
which  decreased  to  —30  at  4  p.m..  and  —40^  at  8  p..m. 

March  16//1. — Wc  camped  off  Windward  Island,  and  on  turning  ^- 
found  the  weather  completely  changed,  a  moderate  northerly  J4aic  Wo-a  1^ 
the  temperature  — lO"  F\  and  still  rising,  till  at  8  P.M.  it  was  —4'  F.  inr 
wind  at  that  time  rapidly  decreasing     There  was  a  very  thick  mist,  v:^ 
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overcast  sky  and  failing  snow  during  nearly  the  whole  day.  Max.  ther- 
mometer —  lo*  F.,  min.  —40*  F. 

March  rjik, — On  turning  out  found  that  the  sky  was  still  overcast  with 
mist,  but  only  light  northerly  winds  blowing  (unsteady  between  N.N.W. 
and  N.E.)*  Continued  overcast,  thick  weather  throughout  the  day,  some 
snow  falling  towards  evening. 

March  /^^— Light  airs  and  winds  from  N.  through  E.  to  S.E.  to-day; 
generally  overcast,  thick  weather,  but  occasionally  clearing  overhead  for 
very  short  periods  of  time. 

British  Channel.— J/f7rr//  /$?///.— Light  to  moderate  wind,  veering 
from  east,  through  N  t  <  N.E.  during  the  day.  Overcast,  thick  weather 
throughout,  occasionally  clearing  as  yesterday.   Temp,  between  o''  and 

—  5',    Max.  +0.5''.  min.  —5". 

March  ^0///.— Lij^ht  airs  and  winds  from  N.E.  Lhroufj;hout.  Generally 
overcast,  clearini^  and  clouding  at  intervals,  showing  tine  clear  weather 
overhead,  and  thick  mist  with  fine  falling  snow  below.  Temp.  —9''. 
Max.  tnin.  —7''. 

Ma>i/i  i'y.s/.— Calms  and  li^ht  airs  and  winds  from  N.VV.  throughout. 
Fine  and  clear  until  4  p.m..  when  it  clouded  over  once  more,  and  again 
became  thick.    The  temperature  fell  to  —23°  during  the  day. 

March  22d. — Light  airs  and  wind,  blowing  unsteadily  from  all  round  the 
compass  during  the  day.  Overcast,  and  very  thick  weather  throughout, 
with  falling  snow. 

March  ir^.— Calms  and  light  airs  throughout.  Overcast  and  very  thick 
in  early  part  of  forenoon,  but  quickly  cleared  and  became  very  fine  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day.  the  temperature  falling  to  '—33^  F. 

Marih  i4th, — During  the  night  we  could  hear  hard  gusts  of  wind  blow- 
ing round  the  tent,  and  the  snow  driving  thickly,  and  found  on  turning  out 
a  fresh  gale  blowing  from  N.W..  so  did  not  break  camp.  The  gale  con- 
tinued during  the  day.  moderating  towards  night,  the  thickly  driving  snow 
having  buried  our  sledges.  The  sky  was  fairly  clear.  Temp.,  max.  — 8"*, 
min.  —36* 

March  2^th. — On  turning  out  the  weather  was  overcast  and  gloomy,  but 
there  was  no  wind  ;  the  sky  cleared,  and  there  being  generallv  a  promise  of 
a  short  «>pell  of  fine  weather.  .\t  noon  a  Vvj^hl  S.VV.  wind  spranj^  up.  which 
c|HirkIv  increa.sed  to  a  strong  ^;dc.  with  v<'rv  thick  mist  and  falling  snow. 
However,  on  rounding  a  point  ol  the  glacier  we  were  comparatively 
sheltered,  the  wind  onlv  reaching  us  in  furious  gusts,  driving  the  snow- 
round  us  in  a  perfect  whirl,  so  that  we  conlii  not  sec  inort-  than  three 
yards  in  any  direction,  and  had  perforce  to  camp.    Temp,  ihrougliout, 

—  12  F. 

March  26th. —  Had  heard  heavy  masses  of  snow  falling  from  glacier  dur- 
ing the  night,  which  caused  the  sea  to  flood  the  floe  where  we  were  camped, 
so  had  to  shift  (after  digging  out  our  completely  buried  sledges)  in  a  stnmg 
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S.W.  gale  farther  on  to  the  floe,  and  again  camped  under  the  lee  of  some 
crushed-up  ice.  Temp,  about  —12**  throughout. 

March  27th, — Light  S.E.  winds ;  very  fine  and  clear  throughout.  Tempi 
rose  to +10'*,  but  fell  again  to        by  8  P.M. 

Leigh  Smith  Sound.— J/arrA  Jij^M.— Similar  weather.  Light  airs 
(5.E.)  and  calms.  Towards  night  became  cloudy.  Clouds  driving  rapidly 
overhead  from  S.W.  Temp,  about  -^zV*  F.  throughout.  Max.  ^6^. 
min.  —26^. 

March  Moderate  S.W.  gale  blowing  throughout  day,  overcast  sky, 

thick  mist  and  falling  snow.  Max.  —5''  F..  min.  —23''  F.  Weather  moder- 
ating at  6  P.M. 

Off  North frn  Coast  on  Qu f.kn  Victoria  Sea,— JA?/r//  joth.— 
Fine  clear  wcailicr  throughout.  Calm  and  liglii  easterly  winds  in  forent>on. 
Moderate  to  strong  wind  in  afternoon.  Temp.  —  i.S  .  min.  — 36'.  Clear 
overhead  generally,  but  nut  being  able  to  see  iand  around  us  because  of 
drivinjj  snou-.  did  not  break  camp. 

April  1st. —  Wind  veered  frum  the  \V.  tlirough  N.VV.  to  X..  hiowinsr  va- 
riously and  light  to  fresh  breeze,  and  finally  becoming  calm  at  .S  vw.  Fauh 
clear  overhead,  but  mist  hanging  about  low  down.  Temp,  ranging  between 
—20**  F.  and  —30**  F.  during  the  day.   Max.  —22*  F..  min.  —45"  F. 

April  sd. — Light  N.W.  and  W.  winds,  and  fine  clear  weather  throughout, 
with  much  refraction.   Max.  —27°  F.,  min.  —42'  F. 

April  jd,— On  turning  out  there  was  a  light  W.S.W.  wind  blowing.  Sky 
very  cloudy,  threatening,  rather  thick  low  down.  Broke  up  camp,  how* 
ever,  and  proceeded.  Temp,  had  risen  to  *-7'*  F..  min.  being  —46'*  F.  (our 
lowest  on  this  journey).  The  wind  quickly  rose  to  moderate,  fresh,  and 
strong  gale,  the  sky  being  overcast,  with  thick  mist  and  falling  and  driving 
snow;  this  continuing  till  i  p.m.  of  4th  inst.,  when  it  moderated,  and 
quickly  decreased  to  light  VV.N.W.  wind. 

-  //r//^///.— Light  to  moderate  westerly  wind,  fine  clear  weather  till  7 
P.M.,  when  it  became  again  thick.    Max.  — 30^  F..  min.  —10^  F. 

On  Nokthwes  i  frx  Land. — .4/r/7  jM.— C.dir.  and  fine  clear  weather 
until  6  P..M..  when  the  sky  quickly  clouded  over,  and  a  fresh  j^ale  from  The 
S.F.  quickly  sprang  up.  with  very  wet  falling  and  driving  snow.  l)e(  otiim,; 
so  thi<  k  that  we  could  not  see  how  to  shape  a  course,  alihougli  on  land. 
The  temperature  rose  to  -f  9  .  1  his  continued  till  2  A.M.  of  the  6th  insL. 
when  the  tjale  moderated. 

April  otli.-  (ientle  to  light  N.VV.  and  W.  winds,  and  line  clear  weather. 
Temp,  again  (ell  to  —^30''  F. 

April  7M.— Calm  and  light  N.W.  wind,  fine  and  clear  weather  till  5  p.m.. 
when  the  sky  quickly  clouded  over  from  S.E.,  and  by  10  p.m.  a  fresh  S.E 
breeze  was  blowing,  with  thick  falling,  driving  snow.   Min.  —40^  F. 

April  Sth, — During  last  night  the  wind  was  blowing  in  fierce  gusts  from 
the  S.E.  with  occasional  lulls,  and  on  turning  out,  it  was  blowing  a  moder* 
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ate  lo  fresh  gale,  with  driving  snow.   Overcast  and  very  thick.  The  tem- 
perature rose  to  +a6''  F.,  malcing  everything  very  wet. 
AprU  ^h, — A  moderate  S.E.  gale  blowing  generally  throughout  the  day. 

Overcast  and  very  misty  weather. 

On  Worcester  Glacier.— .^/r//  /(^M.—Ugbt  S.E.  wind,  thick  mist, 
and  overcast.  As  wc  ascended  the  glacier  a  continuous  S.E.  wind  was 
blowing  unsteadily,  whicli  increased  to  a  gale  at  midnight. 

April  nth. — Strong  S.E.  gale  throughout,  overcast,  very  thick,  and  very 
thick  fallinj^^  and  driving  snow,  whicli  buried  our  sledges  entirely. 

April  /J'///.  — Moderate  westerly  wind  throughout,  overcast,  and  very 
thick,  with  falling  and  driv  ifiii  •^now. 

April  /,//^— Calm  in  forenoon,  clear  overhead,  mist  low  down,  light  to 
nio  ier.ite  S.K.  wind. 

Aptilr.ft/ittmii^tli. — Cloiiil)  \\\\\\  mist  until  lo  p.m.,  when  it  became 
overcast  with  thick  mist,  the  wiiul  iiicreasinjii  ti)  a  y.ilc  at  II  P.M.,  wiiit  h 
coniiiuied  till  9  P.M.  of  the  15th  insL.,  when  it  moderated,  veerine;^  through 
S.  to  W.,  and  gradually  decreased  to  calm  at  6  p..m.  Overcast  and  exceed- 
ingly thick,  wet  falling  and  driving  snow  during  the  whole  of  the  14th, 
(gradually  clearing  on  the  t$th  inst.,  until  at  6  P.M.  it  was  very  fine  clear 
weather. 

Above  Cape  Mary  Harmsworth.— ^/r/Y  i6ih  and  17th.— Tim,  and 
clear,  with  much  refraction  in  early  morning,  clouds  passing  rapidly  over 
from  south.  Sky  quickly  became  overcast  with  thick  mist  at  2  p.m.,  the 
wind  increasing  to  moderate  southerly  gale  at  6  p.m.,  and  moderating  to 
light  breeze  at  8  P.H.,  breezing  up  again  to  fresh  gale  at  1 1  P.M.,  and  through* 
out  the  night  until  7  p-M-  of  the  17th  inst.,  when  it  moderated  to  light 
breeze  at  8  A.M.,  and  calm  with  thick  mist  at  10  am.  Fine  but  very  misty, 
with  light  to  moderate  southerly  and  southeasterly  winds  the  remainder  of 
the  day. 

Dk.scendinc  Pavkr  Gr  a(  ifr.-  April  /Sfh.  Li<jht  airs  and  winds  from 
K.  and  N.F.,  with  (iense  mist  and  thick  frost  rime  over  everythitiL;,  so  thick 
to-day  that  we  were  unable  lo  move,  as  we  were  descending  the  glacier 
and  Hifl  not  know  how  far  we  were  from  the  q;lacier-face.  Weather  cleared 
overiiead  in  the  afternoon,  but  Still  thick  below  on  glacier.  Saw  a  large 
dt>ul>l<'  foij-bow  at  noon. 

.  April  fg//i.  (n-\n\r.  to  moderate  S.E.  wind  throughout;  overcast,  with 
(iense  mist  and  thick  frost-rime.  Found  it  very  difficult  to  keep  our  course 
on  account  of  the  very  thick  weather. 

April  Gentle  to  moderate  southerly  and  southeasterly  winds,  clear 

in  forenoon,  becoming  cloudy,  overcast,  and  misty  in  afternoon. 

In  Wevprbcht  Bay.— .^/r//^/j/.— Gentle  to  fresh  S.E.  wind,  with  dense 
mtat,  and  falling  and  driving  snow  and  sleet. 

April  Sid, — Fresh  wind  to  fresh  gale  from  S.E.  Barometer  falling  rap* 
idly.  Overcast  and  very  thick.   Falling  and  driving  snow  throughout. 
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A^il 93iL—yk<3AtnOut  to  suong  wiad.aod  occasicmaUy  gale  throughout. 
Overcast  and  thick  with  driving  soow  throughoot.  Saow  falling  in  latter 
part  of  afti:rn  )on  and  during  ni^t. 

April  S4ih~  Fresh  to  moderate  south  and  southwesteriy  wind,  with 
overcast,  very  thick  weather,  and  falling  and  driving  snow. 

Ascending  and  Descexdinc  Paver  Glacier. — W/Vr//i»jM— Moderate 
to  strong;  gale  throughout  from  S.W..  veering  through  W,  to  N-W.  Over- 
cast, thick  weather,  with  thick  falling  and  driving  sno^v. 

On  Pwfr  Glacifk  au  've  Cape  Ludlow. — Apr:!  26th. —'^wr^n^  10 
whf)!e  and  moderate -^alc  froni  N.W.,  moder.itin^  at  ^  Y  \\.  111  turious  gusts, 
which  cut  the  snow  '  >ti  ihc  iciil  .sno\v-(  1-  >th.  >\vitig  up  oiu-  side  of  tent  and 
filling  it  witli  snow.  .ils,>  ijiving  us  st)rnc  little  trouble  to  keep  the  tent  1  r- 
being  blown  away.  Ovcrra-t  and  cloudy  weather  generally,  with  log  and 
hard  driving  snow.    Temp,  tell  to  — 10  F. 

In  Cambridi.f,  Ray. — April  rjth. — Calms  and  light  northwesterly  airs, 
with  fine, clear  weather  overhead,  fog  low  down  till  6  p.  xi..when  it  became 
cloudy  and  overcast,  with  ever)-  promise  of  S.E.  gale.    Temp,  o''  F.  to 

April  28th. — Moderate  S.E.  gale. and  overcast,  thick  weather  throughout 
day,  moderating  in  the  evening,  and  becoming  calm  by  midnight.  Temp 
—12"  to  —22"  F. 

Off  Cape  Neale.— yl/r/7^4.— Calm  till  5  P.M..  then  moderate  N.W. 
wind;  very  fine  and  clear  throughout. 

Cape  Neale  to  Cape  Crowther.— ^/r//  joM.— Fine,  clear  weather 
generally  throughout  the  day,  clouding  over  towards  midnight,  and  the 
wind  blowing  over  in  sharp  gusts  from  the  northward  and  eastward.  Ba- 
rometer fdllinj; 

Off  Cai'K  Crow  i  her. — .JA/v /.r/.— Moderate  gale  from  cast  throughout, 
overcast,  thick  weather,  with  falling  and  furiously  driving  snow.  Ficrtv 
gusts  of  wind  ever\  other  moment  caused  US  to  place  all  available  weights 
(bowlders,  etc j  on  i<  nt  snow-cioth. 

0\  CaI'F  <l-KKi\^  WW M  May  2d. — Fresh  east  gale,  with  fierc  e  squ^^lls*''^ 
wind  every  other  moment,  overcast,  dense  mist,  falling  and  turiou^Iv  driv- 
ing wliiriing  snow  till  4  p  m..  wh?»n  it  moderated,  though  still  very  squally 
and  ugly  looking.    Harometcr  vt  rv  low. 

A(  ROSS  Gray  Bay  and  on  thk  Pkarv  Gi.AcrnR  above  Cape  Gram. 
— J/./ 1' Moderate  to  gentle  breeze,  veering  from  N.W.  through  N.  to 
N.E.  Fine,  clear  weather  in  forenoon  and  until  10  P.M.,  when  it  became 
cloudy  and  misty. 

Crossed  Glacier,  Josephine  Peary  Bay,  between  the  CboRE 
Rocks.  Cape  Stephen,  and  Nightingale  Sound,  reaching  Eira 
House,  Bell  Island.— ilAry  Light  N.E.  wind,  veering  through  E 
to  S.£..and  increasing  to  moderate  breeze,  cloudy,  with  some  mistthrough> 
out.  Temp.  —7'  to  —1 5*  F. 
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EiRA  House,  Bell  Island. — May  stk, — Moderate  S.E.  wind,  backed 
to  £.  at  noon.   Cloudy,  overcast,  and  thick  throughout,  with  falling  and 

sometimes  drivinijf  snow  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 

May  6th. — Fresh  tt)  stroma  E.  wind,  and  overcast,  thick  wi-ulicr.  with 
fallini;  and  hard  driving  snow,  until  8  P.M..  when  it  moderated  and  cleared. 
Calm  with  line,  clear  ucathcr  at  midnight. 

EiRA  HoUsi,  It)  Cape  Fiok  a, — Mnyjth, — Light  easterly  airs,  increasing 
to  moderate  brcc/.e  at  4  P..M..and  moderate  to  fresh  gale  at  1 1  p.m.  from  E.S.E. 
Fine,  clear  wcatlicr  until  4  P.M..  when  the  sky  commenced  clouding  over, 
and  as  we  approached  Northbrook  Island  it  became  entirely  overcast,  with 
fiercely  driving  snow. 

Days  out,  54:  Fine  and  clear.  13^:  40J  bad  days.  Fine,  clear  days,  iji ; 
fine  but  thick,  \\ ;  thick  days,  29I.    Falling  snow.  20^ ;  gales.  18^. 
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CHAPTER  XXX 


WE  LOSE  OUR  PROVISIONS 

May  8^  i^97>  Saturday, — We  arrived  back  at  the  hut  at  i  a.il 
to-day,  having  left  Eira  House,  Bell  Island,  at  4  p.m.  on  the  7th 
We  had  some  food,  straightened  things  up  a  bit,  and  turned  b 

at  8  A.M.  At  2  P.M.  we  had  breakfast.  It  was  still  blowing  a  gak 
from  E.S.E.,  with  thick  falliiiL;  and  drivini^  snow. 

I  set  to  work  tu  devclup  negatives  and  to  clean  my  cabin  ou:. 
which  had  got  fearfully  dusty. 

In  the  eveninjy  we  had  a  feast  to  cckbralc  our  return  and  iJ^c 
success  of  our  journey.  The  doctor  made  a  cake,  which,  if  ik' 
quite  a  success,  was  much  appreciated.  Ileyward  attempted  h:- 
best  plum -duff,*'  and  a  little  of  our  port- wine  was  product^: 
Every  one  was  very  kind  in  offering  congratulations,  and  alu 
gether  a  pleasant  evening  was  spent. 

May  gth,  Sunday. — I  developed  negatives  taken  on  the  sledjf 
journey  and  find  they  are  coming  out  well.  Armitage  started  i 
work  out  observations  for  position  taken  then.  On  weighing  m; 
militza  I  find  that  its  weight  has  increased  from  10  lbs.  (its  nor 
mal  dry  condition)  to  27  lbs.,  from  wet.  Our  sovieks  and  f:it 
breeches  are  in  a  similar  state  of  moisture  and  weight. 

Winds  S.W.  2.  W.S.W.  2.  S.W.  3.  W.S.W.  3  to  4.  Overcast  and  mlssf 
all  day  until  8  p.m.,  when  the  sky  cleared  i>»tb. 

The  tcmi)craLure  stood  at  +32°  to  +34°  all  day,  and  the  hou-< 
starlcd  to  drip. 

The  snow  outside  bei^iiis  to  thaw  rapidly  and  water  stands 
small  pools  under  stones  upon  which  the  sun  shines. 

At  the  hut  they  ha\  e  experienced  totally  different  weather  t 
what  we  did  to  the  northwest.    It  has  been  much  milder  here  a- 
a  rule,  and  very  little  wind.   They  had  none  of  the  low  tempera- 
tures we  experienced. 
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May  nth,  Tuesday. — The  others  went  for  a  run  on  ski  after 
breakfast.  I  attended  to  my  negatives,  swept  out  the  hut,  and 
then  went  on  ski  to  the  top  of  the  east  glacier.  I  then  went  on 
developing  negatives  up  till  4  a.m.,  which  are  turning  out  very 
well.  Some  have  curious  markings  upon  them  which  at  present 
I  am  quite  unable  to  account  for.  I  took  eighty  half-plate  nega- 
tives and  one  hundred  quarter-plates  on  the  late  sledge  journey. 

May  ijt/iy  Monday. — On  turning  out  this  morning  I  heard 
rounds  of  barking  on  the  floe.  I  sent  Armitage,  who  had  his  boots 
)n,  to  look  over  the  bank  and  ascertain  the  cause,  as  I  expected 
hat  it  was  a  bear.  He  returned  to  say  that  the  pups  and 
'Gladys"  were  barking  at  a  bear  which  had  clambered  upon  a 


A  GROOVED  BERU  OFF  CAFE  FLORA 


lall  berg  off  Leigh  Smith's  hut.  I  hurriedly  put  on  my  breeches 
d  coat  over  my  pajamas,  and,  taking  my  camera  and  rifle, 
-mitage  and  I  started  off.  I  sent  Wilton  on  ski  with  a  rifle 
get  round  her  and  cut  off  her  retreat  to  the  open  water  if 
e  should  get  away  from  Armitage  and  me. 

W^e  found  that  the  dogs  had  fairly  "treed  "  her,  but  every  now 
d  then  she  made  vicious  charges  down  the  sloping  side  of  the 
rg  at  them.    As  I  approached  I  took  several  negatives  of  her. 
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and  when  within  about  forty  yards,  as  she  seemed  uneasy  at  oq 
coming  up  to  her  and  inclined  to  bolt,  I  fired,  putting  a  tnilid 
through  her  head,  and  she  came  tumbling  head  over  heels  d  ^i 
the  berg,  making  a  very  pretty  sight.  She  was  a  young  she-bear 
fully  grown,  and  in  fairly  fat  condition. 

After  breakfast  we  all  went  down,  taking  the  dog-team  ; 
us,  including  the  pups  we  are  breaking  in,  a:»  we  are  so  shori  <\ 


4  -  '*^V  --i?^^ 


AKTEK  UKKAKFAST  W£  AU.  WENT  DOWN,  TAKING  THE  DOa*T£AM 


draught-power,  and  sledged  her  up  to  No.  2  hut,  where  Armii 

and  I  skinned  and  cut  her  up.    I  want  this  meat  badly,  b<>th 
ourselves  and  the  dogs.     1  iiiiied  meat  is  not  as  go<j(l  as  fre- 
either,  aiul  they  had  been  oui  of  bear  at  the  hut  for  a  long  i 
They  had  shot  no  hears  during  the  two  nioiuhs  we  were  a 
I  took  a  number  of  negatives  of  sledging  the  bear  up  to  thctx] 
with  the  half-plate  camera. 

She  had  a  large  quantity  of  grass  and  cochleria  in  her  stooucl 
but  no  animal  matter. 

A/ay  20tk^  Thursday. — There  being  an  improvement  in 
weather  at  2.50  p.m.,  we  started,  after  eleven  days  spent  io 
fitting  and  in  breaking  in  some  puppies  to  sledge  wuik.  - 
nine  dogs  (the  five  survivors  of  our  late  jt^»urney,  two  y- 
biuhes,  "^lis>  Rawing"  and  "Judy,"  and  two  nine  months" 
pups)  and  a  couple  of  sledges  for  the  southeast  corner  of  Ho- 
Island,  which  I  named  Cape  Cecil  Harmsworth,  from  the  sumiru 
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which  I  hope  to  be  able  to  map  in  Brady  Island  and  the  neigh- 
rinja:  country  which  is  undefined.  I  was  obliged  to  press  these 
isuitable  animals  into  the  service,  as  I  have  no  others.  I  trust 
me  dogs  will  come  by  the  WuuhuarJ,  as  well  as  ponies,  for  use 
xt  spring. 

All  the  party  started  with  us  on  ski  to  give  us  a  hand  over  the 
St  glacier  ;  we  found  the  going  good,  as  the  late  thaw  had 


"AND  SLEDGED  HER  Ul»  TO  NO.  2  HUT " 


elted  the  snow,  and  the  ten  or  twelve  degrees  of  frost  we  are 
nv  getting  has  frozen  a  good  hard  icy  crust  upon  the  snow.  A 
se  of  temperature  would  soon  convert  it  into  slushy  water,  how- 
/■er,  and  in  places— in  Gunter  Bay  and  elsewhere — there  have 
;en  large  tracts  of  water  standing  on  the  ice.  The  weather  has 
5en  overcast,  and  a  threatening  sky  extends  from  northeast, 
irough  east,  to  southeast,  but  with  little  wind. 
We  camped  for  lunch  about  7  p.m.  three  and  a  half  miles  south 
t  Camp  Point. 
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I  then  discovered  that  the  waterproof  floor-cloth  for  the  tent 
had  been  omitted  to  be  packed.  The  doctor  pleased  me  very 
much  by  offering  to  return  to  the  hut  for  the  cloth,  and  if  we 
would  camp  at  Camp  Point  offered  to  bring  it  on  before  we  leave 
to-morrow  morning.   I  decided,  however,  to  go  without  it. 

When  passing  Camp  Point  I  went  up  on  to  the  plateau,  which 
is  to  a  large  extent  already  clear  of  snow,  and  made  examination^ 
and  looked  for  anything  of  scientific  interest. 

We  pushed  on  across  De  Bruyne  Sound  until  2  a.m.,  when  a  bear 
was  seen  following  our  tracks,  and  we  stopped  to  oi\  e  him  a  re- 
ception. He,  however,  altered  his  tactics  and  hc-au  to  leisurelv 
stalk  us,  so  I  decided  to  spend  the  time  in  puttuig  up  the  ten: 
and  getting  our  camp  ready,  keeping  an  eye  on  "Mr.  Bear  "a: 
the  same  time.  He  eventually  took  the  same  view  of  us  as  tht 
fox  did  of  the  grapes,  and  considering  discretion  the  better  pan 
of  valor,  went  off  towards  Windward  Island. 

I  took  a  round  of  angles  at  our  evening  camp.  We  travelid 
twenty-one  miles,  I  soon  found  that  the  dogs  required  me  intbe 
traces  ahead  of  them,  and  we  reverted  to  our  old  method  of  pn- 
ceeding.  The  others  returned  to  Cape  Flora,  leaving  Armitag^ 
and  me  to  go  on  alone. 

May  2Jst,  Friday  {and  33d.) — We  turned  out  a  little  after  noor. 
and  got  under  way  at  ^  i».m.    The  wcatlier  had  changed  forth? 
worse;  it  was  overcast,  misty,  and  snowing  frequently,  aiiu 
newly  fallen  sn<Av  made  it  sticky  going.    We,  liowever,  push^c 
on  at  a  good  rate  for  al)ont  six  hours  and  then  stopped  t- 
lunch  at  9.20  p.nt.,  with  the  old  depot  bearing  about  N.N.K .  di- 
tant  about  four  miles.    The  weather  had  become  very  thick  ar.  : 
snowy;  1,  however,  tried  a  couple  of  photographic  negative^  1 
on  the  coast,  extending  from  the  old  depot  to  the  western 
treme  of  the  typical  glacier  descending  between  the  rocks 
the  western  side  and  Cape  Cecil  Harmsworth.   We  plodded  oc- 
ward  through  the  snow  and  dense  mist.   To  the  south  we  ooulc 
make  out  May  and  Etheridge  Islands,  and  what  we  believe  t*^ 
be  Newton  Island  farther  east. 

On  approaching  the  glacier-face  near  Cape  Cecil  Harms wortli 
the  ice  became  exceedingly  rotten,  with  water  on  the  surface  i& 
every  direction  extending  right  out  towards  the  open  water, 
which  reaches  up  from  Cape  Barents,  touching  Etheridge  aiKi| 
May  Inlands,  and  appears  to  come  inside  Newton  Island.  ThcK' 
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is  also  a  lot  of  open  water  off  the  eastern  extreme  of  Hooker 
Island  and  between  it  and  Brady  Island. 

The  ice  as  we  advanced  became  more  and  more  dangerous, 
but  it  was  our  only  road,  and  I  hoped  that  it  would  enable  us 
to  reach  the  cape  in  safety,  although  every  moment  I  grew  more 
and  more  uncomfortable.  When  within  four  hundred  vards  of 
the  shore  the  "Mary  Elizabeth"  sledge  suddenly  broke  through 
with  both  runners  from  stem  to  stern,  making  a  large  hole 


IN  MILITZAS 

around  it  at  the  same  time.  It  was  kept  from  sinking  by  the 
dogs  in  front  and  the  sledge  behind  keeping  a  strain  upon  it. 
Armitage  also  went  through  partly  on  his  ski,  but  managed  to 
get  clear.  The  ice  proved  to  be  only  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
thick,  with  three  inches  of  slush  and  an  inch  of  white  snow  over 
that. 

This  was  a  very  unpleasant  predicament  to  be  in.  All  our 
food  was  upon  this  sledge,  and  we  were  far  from  the  hut  upon 
Cape  Flora.    The  ice,  too,  was  in  a  most  dangerous  condition,  so 
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much  so  that  when  I  saw  the  sledge  break  through  I  stepped 
off  one  ski  to  endeavor  to  haul  it  out,  but  found  that  it  was  so 
rotten  and  thin  that  without  my  ski  it  would  not  bear  me.  The 

great  length  of  these  snow-shoes  (7  ft.  9  in.)  distributed  my 
weight  over  a  greater  surface.  We  both  felt  that  if  either  of  u> 
got  in  there  was  little  chance  of  his  ever  coming  out  again,  as  a!, 
the  ice  was  very  thin  for  a  long  distance  around. 

Arniitagt'  and  I  then  tried  to  drag  the  sledge  out  by  haulinj 
at  it  upon  our  ski,  but  had  to  desist,  as  the  extra  pressure  pu: 
upon  the  ice  during  this  process  so  bent  it  down  that  the  watt'  1 
came  bubbling  to  the  surface,  and  in  a  few  seconds  more  wc 
should  have  gone  through  and  joined  the  fishes. 

We  then  held  a  short  council  of  war,  keeping  a  strain  upon  th( 
hauling  trace  meantime  to  keep  the  sledge  from  sinking.  Wt 
decided  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  drag  it  out  entire  as  it 
was,  so  set  to  work  to  remove  articles  from  the  rear,  where  the 
ice  was  somewhat  sounder.  This  Armitage  effected  by  cuttiof 
open  the  rear  sledge-bag  while  I  held  up  the  bows  with  the  trac^ 
Then  came  the  job  of  getting  at  the  next  sledge-bag  which  va> 
nearer  the  centre  of  the  hole.  This  was  no  easy  matter,  but  by 
kneeling  upon  my  ski  I  managed  to  get  near  enough  to  it  to  wt 
it  open  and  jerk  the  dripping  articles  out  upon  the  ice  one  bj 
one  ;  every  now  and  then  having  to  beat  a  retreat  when 
weight,  as  I  reached  forward,  beat  down  the  ice  and  brought  ibt 
water  up.  Armitage  meantime  whipped  up  the  dogs  to  ke^ 
the  sledge  as  near  the  surface  as  possible  and  prevent  it  fric 
sinking  altogether.  I  then  cut  the  straps  securing  articles  tot: 
sledge  with  a  knife  tied  to  the  end  of  my  ski-stalf  and  with.: 
lifted  off  the  tent  and  militzas. 

This  alteration  in  the  weights  on  the  sledge  caused  it  to  lun 
over  on  its  side,  putting  the  ration  bags  still  farther  under 
water.    At  considerable  risk  I  managed  to  approach  near  enougli 
to  the  front  bag  to  cut  it  open  and  get  out  a  tin  of  tea.   I  coukt 
however,  recover  nothing  else,  as  the  bag  of  sugar  which  lay 
permost  carried  away  on  my  attempting  to  pull  it  out.   I  f<)ur 
it  was  utterly  impossible  to  drag  out  any  of  the  ration  bags^ 
when  dry  they  weighed  between  fifty  and  sixty  pounds  each,anc 
now  when  soaked  with  water  this  weight  might  be  multipli^ 
by  four. 

I  pushed  the  ration  bags  clear  of  the  sledge  with  my  ski-sticl 
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and  then,  with  the  help  of  Armitage  and  the  dogs,  got  the  sledge 
out  of  the  water  on  to  the  ice.  The  ration  bags  sank  to  the  bot- 
tom. We  have  now  no  food  except  a  little  biscuit,  cheese,  and 
bacon  which  had  been  put  out  so  as  to  be  handy  for  lunch,  and 
even  this  is  all  soaked  with  salt-water,  as  likewise  our  cartridges. 

On  getting  clear  all  the  articles  I  could  save  we  went  back 
over  our  tracks  a  short  distance,  and  I  set  up  the  half-platc- 
camera  to  take  a  photo  of  the  scene,  but  as  the  dark  slides  and 
all  my  plates  have  got  wet — the  weather,  too,  is  very  misty,  over- 
cast, and  snowing,  and  I  dare  not  step  off  my  ski — it  was  photog- 


OUR  LOST  PROVISIONS 

raphy  under  difficulties.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  re- 
trace our  steps,  as  the  ice  appeared  worse,  if  possible,  towards 
the  shore.  This  we  did  with  momentary  anticipations  of  a  duck- 
ing, which  would  very  probably  mean  a  drowning  also.  The 
dogs  were,  of  course,  awkward  and  frightened,  and  immediately 
stopped  on  the  least  difficulty  occurring,  which  was  very  un- 
timely when  fast  movement  forward  was  our  greatest  safety. 
We  reached  at  last,  after  a  great  deal  of  shouting  and  whipping 
up  of  the  dogs,  a  seal-hole  in  the  ice  which  we  had  previously 
passed,  and  at  which  point  we  had  imagined  the  ice  to  be  quite 
sound  ;  but  on  measuring  it  at  the  side  of  the  hole,  I  found  it  to 
be  only  five  inches  thick,  with  a  foot  of  snow  over  it.  It  was  the 
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newly  fallen  and  still  falling  snow  covering  thin  and  sound  ice 
alike  with  one  even  white  mantle  that  deceived  me  as  to  the  full 
extent  of  its  rotten  condition. 

In  spite  of  our  loss  of  provisions  I  felt  very  loath  to  return  to 
Cape  Flora  without  completing  the  coast  of  Brady  and  McClin* 
tock  Islands,  so  I  made  a  course  for  the  "old  depot,"  intending 
to  camp  there,  and  to-morrow  to  proceed  on  ski  alone  over  the 
glaciers  of  Hooker  Island  to  the  dividing  ridije  overlooking 
Cape  Lewis  -  Poole,*  Royal  Society's,^  Brady  and  McClintock 
Islands,  By  going  on  very  shorl  commons  we  may  make  onr 
little  food  carry  us  through,  but  it  will  mean  forced  marches  and 
hunger. 

On  approaching  the  shore  the  ice  agfain  became  very  thin  and 
boggy,  and  I  soon  found  that  a  wide  band  of  it  stretched  all  along 
the  coast,  quite  cutting  us  oft"  from  it,  and  preventing  the  carry- 
ing out  of  this  plan.  Owing  to  the  loss  of  our  food  and  the  dogs* 
also,  except  a  broken  bag  of  a  small  quantity  of  their  meat,  a 
speedy  return  to  the  hut  is  imperative,  and  there  is  no  help  for  it 

I  could  neither  see  nor  hear  a  single  bird  upon  the  rocks  of 
Cape  Cecil  Harmsworth,  so  food  could  not  be  expected  there 
and  bears  are  very  uncertain  quantities ;  our  cartridges,  too,  are 
soaked,  so  we  could  not  t)e  sure  of  killing  anything. 

As  we  found  it  out  of  the  question  to  reach  Hooker  Island  near 
the  eastern  end,  and  not  having  a  canoe,  which  we  are  unable  to  ! 
carry  with  our  weak  draught  power,  and  consequently  had  to  | 
leave  at  the  hut,  we  ran  very  considerable  risk  of  being  cut  off  I 
should  we  have  reached  it.    I  decided  alter  a  talk  with  Armiiage 
to  give  up  Brady  Island  for  the  present,  and,  unless  the  same  tire- 
some arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  captain  and  officer> 
as  last  vear,  I  intend  to  i^o  in  the  Windward  round  there  in  July, 
when  I  will  ;4et  theiTi  to  put  me  somewhere  iipr>n  the  southern 
shore  of  Brady  Island,  and  a  ten  mile  ski  run  ought  to  show  me 
all  I  wish  to  see;  from  there  we  shall  proceed  north  up  the 
British  Channel. 

We  now  started  back  on  our  old  tracks,  determined  to  make 
forced  marches  and  lessen  the  time  of  living  as  much  as  possible  ^ 

*  Named  by  me  after  Mr.  D.  Lewis- Poole. 

t  Named  by  me  after  the  club  in  London  which  has  done  so  much  to 
aid  the  cause  of  science. 
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)on  salt,  wet  biscuit,  and  dog-meat.  It  is  poor  sledging  fodder, 
n  reaching  our  luncheon  camp  at  8.15  a.m.  of  the  22d,  we  stopped^ 
►iighly  put  up  the  tent,  cooked  some  dog-meat,  and  dried  our 
indful  of  soaking  biscuit.  We  then  pushed  on  again.  The 
>gs  went  well  with  their  weights  reduced  by  about  three  hun- 
ted pounds.  At  4.15  KM.  we  passed  our  camp  of  the  morning  of 
le  2ist,  and  as  we  were  going  well,  and  were  still  fresh  in  spite 
our  long  tramp,  we  pushed  on  for  another  mile  and  a  half, 


F.   G.  JACKSON  MAPl'ING 


ising  the  ice-face  around  Camp  Point.    We  then  camped  and 
ied  to  dry  some  of  our  soaking  equipment. 
I  stopped  twice  when  the  mist  cleared  during  our  march,  and 
ok  a  round  of  angles. 

We  have  travelled  since  we  left  our  morning  camp  of  the  21st 
rty-one  and  a  half  miles,  and  marched  for  twenty-five  and  three- 
larter  consecutive  hours,  so  we  are  in  capital  training.  We 
mped  to  the  northeast  of  Camp  Point. 

We  feel  much  disgusted  at  not  being  able  to  finish  this  small 
►rner  of  Franz-Josef  Land  this  season.   This  is  the  second  time 
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we  have  been  stopped  here,  and  from  the  same  cause.  It »  a 
wet  spot. 

May  2 jdy  Sunday. — We  packed  up,  still  feeling  very  hungry, 
after  a  good  sleep  and  a  small  feed  of  the  little  that  remained  ut 
our  wet  biscuit  and  dog>meat,  and  made  for  Camp  Point.  I  tcx^k 
a  round  of  angles  and  a  number  of  negatives  with  my  qoan«r- 
plate  camera — ^all  the  half-plate  films  are  soaked.  I  went  up  or. 
to  the  plateau  at  Camp  Point  and  looked  around  again  for  any- 
thing to  collect.  I  got  some  moss  and  other  vegetable  matter,  k 
which  to  search  for  small  animal  life,  and  hunted  for  anything 
geological  interest,  but  without  much  success.  I  saw  no  indica 
tion  of  this  being  a  raised  beach. 

The  plateau  is  about  two  hiuulred  feet  high,  with  the  ice-sl'  :- 
running  down  on  either  side  of  it.  Numerous  ringed-seal  h  ^ - 
were  tf>  be  seen  in  the  ice  of  the  small  bay,  whicli  must  have  Ix  ' 
kept  cpeii  all  through  the  winter  by  these  animals.  I  measiir- ' 
the  thickness  of  the  ice  in  one,  finding  it  to  be  a  little  over  ihr- 
feet.  The  current  runs  very  fast  to  the  southward  through  Mif'* 
Channel,  which  accounts  for  the  thinness  of  the  ice. 

We  pushed  on  towards  Cape  Flora,  with  a  thick  mist  and  "^i:  • 
of  bad  weather  coming  on,  and  as  we  ascended  the  east  glacier:' 
began  to  blow  from  the  north  and  to  snow  heavily.  We  ran  dov:' 
the  east  glacier  near  the  Gully  Rocks  after  putting  a  brake  on  61 
sledges,  and  reached  the  hut  a  little  after  midnight,  covering  ovt: 
twenty  miles  to  get  back.  I  found  that  the  doctor  and  Bruce  \x 
left  for  a  short  expedition  to  Bell  Island  and  Cape  Forbes. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  doing  a  lot  of  good  work  in  the  snr 
when  she  comes;  soundings  and  dredgings  in  the  fjords  can  y 
easily  accomplished,  as  well  as  muc  h  geological  and  gef  ^graphK* 
wi>ik.  I  trust  the  advice  I  sent  home  may  produce  llie  desir  ' 
effect  of  having  her  placed  at  my  disposal  this  summer  for  a 
weeks. 
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May  24^  J8gy^  Monday, — We  arrived  back  at  the  hut  at  12.30 
A.M.,  having  done  ninety-two  miles  in  three  marches.  It  was 
snowing  heavily,  with  thick  mist,  as  we  ascended  the  east  glacier 
from  Gunter  Bay.  We  had  some  food  directly  we  got  back,  as 
we  felt  simply  ravenous  after  our  scanty  feeding  and  long 
marches,  and  then  turned  in  and  slept  the  clock  round  like  rocks. 
We  never  enjoyed  sleep  more  I  Arnutage  ami  1  got  our  pfear, 
which  was  soaked  with  salt-water,  into  the  hut,  and  hung  it  up  to 
dry.  I  then  set  to  work  to  develop  negaii\  es  taken  on  our  jour- 
ney to  Cape  Cecil  Harmsworth,  which  I  am  agreeably  surprised 
to  tind  undamaged,  although  all  the  unused  plates  and  hlms  are 
spoiled. 

As  we  were  on  the  point  of  having  dinner  about  9  p.m.  a  bear 
appeared  at  the  flag-statf ,  no  doubt  attracted  by  the  waving  jack 
hoisted  in  honor  of  the  Queen's  birthday  and  the  sixtieth  year  of 
her  reign.  We  had  spent  nearly  three  years  up  here,  only  once 
having  had  communication  with  the  outer  world  in  all  that  time, 
and  were  not  very  certain  of  the  dates  :  still,  we  did  know  it  was 
about  sixty  years  since  she  ascended  the  throne.  The  dogs,  how- 
ever, scared  the  bear  before  we  could  get  a  shot,  and  although  I 
followed  him  as  far  as  the  big  berg  to  the  southwest,  he  soon  in- 
creased his  distance  from  me  and  took  to  the  open  water. 

We  had  a  bottle  of  the  little  that  remained  of  the  few  bottlesof 
champagne  sent  us  last  year  for  dinner,  and  1  um  and  milk  alici  - 
wards  followed  to  drink  the  Queen's  health.  Her  birth(hi)  no 
doubt  has  been  kept  by  us  farther  north  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  world. 

We  feci  rsprrm^h  loyal  to-dnv,  and  we  are  all  gratified  tliai  we 
have  been  able  to  give  her  name — Queen  Victoria  Sea — to  the 
frozen  ocean  to  the  north  of  these  islands. 
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I  proposed  the  toast,  "The  Queen,  God  bless  her,"  which  we 
drank  with  enthusiasm. 

The  climate  is  very  Arctic  here,  but  no  warmer  or  more  ioyal 
hearts  can  be  found  than  amid  the  snows  and  ice  of  this  silent 
frozen  land  of  the  north.   May  her  flag  extend  from  pole  to  pole ! 

Winds  N.  i  lo  2  (4  p.M  >.  E.  \  to  2.  Sky  clouded  i^ths  to  -^ctbs.  Over- 
cast (all  but  Vfth),  misty»  and  snowing  at  8  p.m. 

Wilton  this  afternoon  and  evening  has  been  much  troubled 
with  snow-blindness,  and  his  eyes  are  weeping  very  badly  but 
without  much  pain. 

Armitage  and  I  have  not  been  troubled  at  all,  and  even  when 

sledjrinjr  we  found  no  need  to  wear  goggles. 

May  J^t/t,  Tuesday. — I  set  Wilton  to  work  again  at  the  hear- 
skin  in  Xo.  2.  His  eyes  are  now  nearly  all  right.  I  did  a  variciy 
of  odd  jobs,  and  in  the  afternoon  I  made  a  number  of  silver  prini> 
from  negatives  recently  taken.  Armitage  cleaned  of  rust  some 
of  the  articles  taken  on  our  ti  ip  t()  Cape  Cecil  Harnisworth. 

The  doc  tor  and  Bruce  returned  at  <).},o  \>.y\. — both  very  snow- 
blind,  which  had  brought  their  trip  to  an  end,  and  looking  ven 
down-on-their-luck  indeed,  poor  chaps  !  They  had  camped  in  the 
hut  upon  Bell  Island  for  twenty -four  hours,  closing  up  the 
windows  to  keep  their  eyes  in  darkness  until  they  were  weH 
enough  to  return  to  Cape  Flora,  which  they  did  directly  tbey 
were  able. 

May  3 1  sty  Monday, — Bruce  went  out  to  the  hole  in  the  floe,  where 
the  ice  had  been  stocked  through  (ice  five  feet  thick),  near  the 
large  berg,  and  took  up  his  trap-net.  He  got  a  new  fish  (Cyclap- 
terus)  with  a  sucker  upon  its  under  surface,  and  several  tirchins. 
worms,  and  starfish.  We  have  now  three  species  of  fish,  all  of 
which  are  very  small.  I  have  seen  none  in  the  water  since  wc 
arrived  here.  And  all  the  fish  we  have  coIlecLed  have  been  ob- 
tained by  shooting  looms  bearing  small  ones  in  their  beaks,  with 
the  exception  of  the  capture  to-day. 

/unc  2d,  IW'ducsday.  —  All  went  for  a  short  walk  \h\<  ni ^rn 
in;4    T  went  on  with  my  photography.    Armitage  enLei  ed  up  the 
workings  of  the  astronomical  observations  for  position  taken uu 
the  late  sledge  journey  round  western  Franz-Josef  Land. 

Jun€  4ihy  Triday. — I  went  out  to  the  hole  in  the  floe  made  u> 
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collect  marine  life,  and  devised  a  net  to  set  there.   The  doctor 

and  I  went  for  a  ski-run  to  the  top  of  the  east  glacier  after  tea. 

Wilton  went  un  straightenini^  up  Xo,  i  hut  and  in  clearing 
snow  and  ice  out  of  it.  The  doctor  worked  at  the  bear-skins. 
Armiiai^e  wrote  up  the  magnetic  observations. 

JiDu-  j^t/i,  Saturday.  —  I^rucc  went  down  to  the  hole  on  tlie  floe 
to  cxamitic  his  trai)s,  and  I  sent  Wilton  down  with  him  to  lend  a 
hand  in  puttiui^  more  planks  around  the  hole  to  render  the  edge 
safer.  He  then  worked  with  the  microscope  upon  the  drift-wood 
I  brought  back  from  the  mast  of  western  Franz-Josef  Land.  He 
found  a  new  worm  in  it  to-day.  I  began  to  make  my  new  map 
of  that  portion  of  the  country  from  bearings  I  took  during  our 
late  sledge  journey. 

June  ph^  Monday, — ^Af ter  I  had  done  my  usual  morning's  work 
I  went  out  to  the  hole  on  the  floe  and  helped  to  collect  marine  life, 
and  then  went  on  to  the  water's  edge^  where  we  used  the  drag- 
net for  the  same  purpose.  Among  other  life  a  new  shrimp  (large) 
was  taken  in  the  trap  to-day.   I  continued  making  my  map. 

Bruce  found  further  life  in  the  drift-wood  that  I  brought  back 
from  northwestern  Franz-Josef  Land  ;  among  others  a  snow-flea 
(dead)  and  water-bear  {^Tardi^rada),  the  latter  of  which  is  new 
for  Franz-Josef  Land. 

It  is  remarkable  how  these  lowly  organized  animals  can  stand 
the  severe  cold  of  winter. 

June  Sth,  7'iitsdav. — After  breakfast  I  went  np  liie  talus  and 
shot  nine  looms,  which  are  enous^h  for  dinner  for  two  days.  The 
spots  that  are  bare  of  snow  are  still  very  hard  and  slippery, mak- 
ing climbing  difficult  and  rather  risky.  I  had  to  cut  steps  after 
going  half  the  way  up.  I  could  see  none  but  drift-ice  to  seaward 
beyond  the  land  floe  from  the  top  of  the  talus. 

Bruce,  after  going  as  usual  to  the  hole  on  the  floe,  worked  at 
the  zoology  with  the  microscope.  He  found  to-day  a  new  diatom 
among  the  drift-wood  I  brought  back  from  northwestern  Franz- 
Josef  Land. 

The  kittiwakes  are  now  building,  and  I  noticed  that  the  bunt- 
ings had  paired  several  days  ago. 

Winds  N.E.,  force  4,  ail  day.   Sky  clouded  ^ths  to  ^ths. 

yuftr  gtJi,  Wednesday, — After  breakfast  the  doctor,  Wilton,  and 
I  harnessed  up  the  dogs  to  a  sledge,  and  went  round  to  the  north 
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end  of  Windy  Gully  to  bring  to  the  hut  the  fellow  to  the  large 
whale's  jawbone  I  sent  home  last  August.  I  carried  the  half- 
plate  camera,  and  took  two  or  three  telephoto  views  of  Windward 
Island  and  Camp  Point.  The  snow  was  very  cloggy,  making  the 
sledge  and  our  ski  run  heavily.  Wc  got  back  at  7.;,o  p.m.  AVe 
ascended  the  glacier  that  runs  otT  the  rocks  of  Cape  Flura  to  ex- 
amine a  bare  spot  on  which  are  earth  and  broken  pieces  of  basalt 
We  found  it  to  consist  of  moranic  material,  and  could  hud  no 
other  fossils  but  one  lump  which  ap{)cars  to  contain  plant-remains. 

Bruce  went  un  with  his  zoology.  He  gut  a  new  large  shrimp 
in  the  trap  this  morning  {22  specimens),  two  pieces  of  coral 
(white),  and  another  large  shrimp  like  the  one  obtained  yesterday. 

Armitage  shot  a  Lapland  bunting  (female)  this  morning.  Tw 
brent-geese  were  seen  to  fly  west  soon  after  breakfast,  so  I  sent 
Wilton  after  them  with  a  gun.   He  succeeded  in  shooting  one 
Two  more  geese  were  seen  to  fly  east  over  the  floe  later  in  the 
day.   Verily,  this  is  summer ! 

June  tith^  Friday, — We  tried  a  quantity  of  the  small  species  of 
shrimp,  which  are  daily  obtained  in  the  net,  curried  for  dinner 
to-night  I  cannot  say  that  they  were  satisfactory,  being  very 
tasteless  and  all  shell.  They  were  very  like  wheat  husks  and  not 
much  larger. 

Bruce,  at  my  request,  is  taking  a  series  of  observations  with 

Buchanan's  hydrometer  to  ascertain  the  salinity  of  the  sea-water 
here.  The  formula  for  working  the  results  out  has,  unfortunately, 
been  forgotten  to  be  sent  out,  so  tiiat  will  have  to  be  done  at 
home. 

June  J2th,  Saiiirday. — Thet  e  is  every  appearance  ot  the  ice  in 
Nightingale  and  De  Hruyne  Sounds  having  broken  up.  Tiiis 
has  occurred  much  earlier  than  in  preceding  years. 

We  were  all  weighed  again  this  evening.  Armitage  has  gained 
II  lbs.  since  we  returned  from  sledging  in  May, and  1 9  lbs.  (pres- 
ent weight,  13  stone  4  lbs.).  The  others  have  all  lost  from  one 
to  two  pounds  each  since  the  last  weighing. 

Winds  E.  6,  E,  5,  E.  3  to  4,  S.E.  3  to  4,    Overcast  and  misty  all  day. 

June  i4t/i,  Mofiday. — As  the  day  opened  sunny  and  clear— a 
great  rarity — ^after  doing  my  usual  morning*s  work,  Wilton  and  I 
harnessed  up  the  team  of  five  dogs,  and  taking  a  sledge  to  carry 

my  photographic  equipment,  we  went  out  to  the  "photographic 
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htrg**  where  I  took  a  series  of  panoramic  views  and  several 
other  negatives.   After  tea  we  took  the  do]^  and  sledge  and 

went  to  the  top  of  Cape  Flora  by  the  west  glacier,  where  I  took 
a  number  of  bearings  and  tried  to  locate  Peterhead  more  exac  t  ly, 
but  without  success.  I  took  a  number  of  negatives,  but  a  stronj^ 
wind  and  mist  constantly  coming  over  the  summit  rendered 
^«>(>(]  results  rather  dilticult.  We  had  a  fine  ski-run  down  again, 
as  the  snow  was  frozen  the  ^r<  :iter  part  of  the  way,  makinj*-  the 
runninj^  fast.  I  brought  the  maximimiand  minimum  thermome- 
ters, which  1  had  placed  up  there  last  October,  with  me,  as  the 
maximum  is  useless,  for  there  is  nowhere  up  there  where  it  is 
possible  to  keep  it  out  of  the  sun,  and  the  minimum  had  become 
disorganized. 

There  is  a  large  extent  of  open  water  around  Windward  Island, 
and  Gunter,  Bates,  Nightingale,  and  Mters  Channels  are  practi> 
cally  open,  long  streaks  of  open  water  occurring  at  frequent  in- 
tervals along  their  courses.  There  is  much  ice  in  the  sea  from 
S.S.W.  through  south  to  east,  but  from  southwest  to  west  there 
is  very  little,  and  the  sea  is  quite  open  in  that  direction  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach. 

Armitage  gave  the  Eira  boat  a  coating  of  oil  and  went  on 
with  the  magnetic  observations. 

The  thermumelcr  rose  to-day  as  higii  as  43.5**  F.- 

Winds  E.S.E.  2,  E.  2.  E.N.E.  2.  N.E.  4  (increased  to  force  6  to  7  in  the 
Goiirse  of  the  evening).  Sky  clouded  i^ths  at  8  A.M.,  but  cleared  all  but 
from  ^ths  to  -^ths  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Junv  iSihy  Frit/ay. — The  wind  had  died  down  this  morning, 
and  as  it  remained  sunny  and  the  mist  had  cleared  off  the  gla- 
cier, Wilton  and  I  started  off,  with  a  sledge  and  five  dogs  to  drag 
my  camera,  to  ascend  the  high  ice-dome  behind  the  Gully  Rocks, 
from  which  the  east  glacier  derives  its  ice,  to  take  negatives. 

The  day  was  clear  and  sunny,  and  the  horizon  in  every  direc- 
tion quite  devoid  of  mist,  and  visibility  was  great — ^most  unusu- 
ally so  for  this  part  of  the  world.  I  could  see  north  as  far  as  Cape 
Fisher  ;  Scott  Keltic  Island,  Eaton  Island,  the  Rubini  Rock,  and 
the  coast  of  Hooker  Island  stood  out  clearly,  as  also  did  the 
western  shores  of  the  British  Channel  I  could  see  the  whole  of 
the  coast-line  of  Alexandria  Land  bordering  up  Nightingale  Sound 
except  a  portion  in  the  neighborhood  of  Essen  Bay,  winch  the 
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high  whale-back  of  Bruce  Island  covered  from  view.  The  height 
tjf  the  ice-dome  on  which  I  stood  is  about  1500  feet.  We  found  a 
rather  nasty  crevasse  on  the  summit  covered  with  snow,  and 
when  descending  from  the  dome  Wilton  partly  got  into  onealx)ut 
five  feet  wide,  which  I  had  just  run  over  on  ski  without  discover- 
ing. The  back  i)art  of  his  ski  broke  the  snow  bridge,  and  he  had 
a  narrow  escape  of  going  backward  into  it.  These  crevasses  are 
completely  concealed  by  snow,  and  there  is  absolutely  nothing  on 
the  surface  to  indicate  their  presence.  This  I  have  found  to  be 
generally  the  case  in  Franz-Josef  Land,  although  on  certain  parts 
of  the  glacier  covering  Hooker  Island  very  slight  depressions  in 


A   VISITOR    AT  01  K  HUT 


the  snow  running  along  the  course  of  the  crevasses  sometimes  in- 
dicated their  presence.  This  is  probably  caused  by  the  frequent 
gales  forming  a  quite  even  snow  bridge  over  them. 

I  took  eighteen  negatives  and  shot  four  rotches.  "We  got  back 
to  the  hut  at  S.30  p  m. 

Ju}ii  2otli,  Siiuday. — I  was  awakened  at  5.15  a.m.  by  the  loiui 
barking  t)f  the  dogs.  I  put  on  a  pair  of  boots,  and  a  coat  over  my 
pajamas,  and  taking  my  hand-camera  and  rifle  went  out,  as  the 
barking  indicated  that  a  bear  was  outside.  I  found  him  close  i" 
the  hut  on  the  snow  bank  bv  the  enclosure.    I  took  ten  negative- 
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of  him  at  distances  varying  from  fifteen  to  six  yards,  and  having 
used  up  my  films  I  shot  him  through  the  jaws,  aiming  at  his  head, 
the  bullet  passing  backward  and  cutting  open  his  throat.  As 
the  brain  was  uninjured  he  made  off  towards  the  floe,  and  I  put 

a  bullet  into  his  ri^ht  shoiikler  when  near  Xo.  3  canvas  hut.  This, 
however,  did  not  stup  him,  but  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  disap- 
pearing down  the  steep  slope  on  tu  the  lloe  by  No.  i  hut  I  put  a 
third  bullet  into  his  neck  at  a  distance  of  a  hundred  yards,  which 
l)roke  his  backl)onL-,  and  stopped  all  further  progress.  He  was  a 
good  sized  he-hear,  with  a  stomach  full  of  ji^rass. 

I  turned  into  my  blankets  again  for  an  hour  or  two.  After 
breakfast  we  flensed  the  bear  and  cut  up  the  meat.  I  took  six 
negatives  of  the  flensing  party  and  the  same  afterwards  on  ski.  I 
then  developed  these  and  the  ones  1  had  taken  of  the  bear,  all  of 
which  (three-quarter  plates  excepted)  turned  out  remarkably 
well.  The  others  went  for  a  walk  and  amused  themselves  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  it  being  the  Sunday  holiday.  A  new  shrimp  was 
obtained  to-day. 

Winds  N.N.W.  2.  N.N.W.  i  to  2.  N.VV.  2.  N.N.VV.  2.  Sky  clouded 
-^ths  to  [gths.   Mist  hanging  over  the  high  land  most  of  the  day. 

June  *      Wednesday. — Wilton  began  to  dig  out  the  whale-boat 

from  the  snow-drift  in  which  she  is  buried.  The  doctor  went  on 
with  the  walrus  heads. 

Winds  S.E.  I  to  2.  E.  2,  W.  f  to  2.  Sky  clouded  ^ths  to  V\»ths.  Misty 
until  afternoon,  when  it  and  the  sky  cleared. 

June  24th^  Thursday. — After  breakfast  Armitai^e  and  I  htted 
up  the  trawl,  and  then  he,  Wilton,  and  T  took  it  and  the  rest  of 
the  gear  on  a  sledge  to  the  west  point.  Here  Bruce  joined  us, 
and  we  trawled  from  the  boat,  using  the  dog^s  for  towing,  until 
after  6  p.m.  Ice  coming  down  Miers  Channel  bothered  us  a  good 
deal.  We  got  nothing  new,  and  no  fish,  which  I  had  hopes  of 
doing.  I  shot  two  terns — the  first  seen  this  summer — which  I 
am  keeping  as  specimens. 

Bruce  worked  at  the  zoology.  He  got  a  new  fish,  about  nine 
inches  long — a  species  of  gaddm--\Ti  the  trap  to-day,  and  also  a 
starfish  (true,  not  a  brittle-star.) 

June  2^tk,  Friday, — ^To-day  I  began  photographing  the  sketches 
(biological)  Bruce  has  made  since  he  has  been  here.    I  then  de- 
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veloped  them.  This  is  to  guard  against  possible  loss  of  the 
sketches.  1  am  also  making  a  collection  of  photographs  of  the 
birds  here. 

Jkhc  26th,  Saturday. — I  have  been  hard  at  work  all  day  |)hot(>- 
graj)hintr  the  rest  uf  Bruce's  biol*  .g-ical  sketches  and  abuui  halt  a 
dozen  birds.  Just  before  dinner  I  went  for  a  slK^rt  walk  with  the 
dot  t  r  to  Sharpe's  Rock.  Armitage  did  one  or  two  odd  job> 
.about  the  place. 

June  28thy  Monday, — About  2  p.m.  a  bear  was  seen  stalking 
Bruce,  who  was  at  work  at  the  hole  on  the  floe  by  the  photo- 
graphic berg.    As  Bruce  did  not  see  him  at  first,  I  started  off  un 
ski  with  my  rifle,  followed  by  Armitage  and  the  doctor  with  rifles 
On  Bruce  catching  sight  of  him,  "Mr.  Bear'*  made  a  circuit  be- 
hind some  hummocks^  but  seeing  us  in  pursuit,  and  as  Bruce 
shouted,  unfortunately,  he  made  off  towards  the  water's  edge 
Armitage  and  the  doctor  returned  to  the  hut,  as  the  floe  is  very  I 
bad  walking,  but  I  followed  in  the  bear's  tracks  and  might  have  1 
got  within  shooting  distance  of  him,  but,  unfortunately,  Bnice 
again  shouted  to  me  from  the  top  of  a  berjr.  which  scared  him 
and  he  took  to  the  water  and  made  for  an  lee-piece,  which  h: 
again  left  on  my  walking  to  the  edge  of  the  floe,  and  swam 
towards  some  floating  ice  about  a  mile  oti'.    We  want  bear-mea:  , 
badlv. 

On  my  return  I  went  on  developing  negatives.  Armitage  ^ 
lashing  up  a  bamboo  ladder  for  me  to  get  eggsotY  the  rocks  with 
The  doctor  did  several  odd  jobs  in  the  house,  mixed  the  ingre-  • 
dients  (or  rather  those  that  we  have)  for  a  plain  cake — very  plain 
it  was  too,  but  very  acceptable  for  all  that.  Wilton  collected  al! 
the  old  torn  coal-sacks,  and  placed  them  on  the  bowlders  to  dry. 
We  shall  have  to  use  them  as  fuel  next  winter  if  we  get  no  more 
coal  from  the  Windward  this  summer.  I  do  hope  draught-power 
and  a  few  stores  will  come  out  for  our  push  north  next  spring. 

We  have  been  quite  out  of  all  sugar  for  some  time  past,  owing 
to  our  having  to  supply  the  Windward  when  she  wintered  here. 

My  experience  confirms  the  view  of  Professor  Vaughan  Harlcy. 
that  sugar  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere  condiment,  but 
as  a  most  valuable  food,  increasing  the  power  for  muscular  work. 
He  found  by  experiment  that  2O  to  33  per  cent,  more  work  can 
be  d<)n(t  when  17^  ounces  are  taken  than  by  the  same  person  when 
Jie  omitted  sugar  from  his  day's  food.    Even  the  ordinary  adiii- 
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tion  of  sugar  to  the  usual  full  diet  caused  a  marked  increase  in 
muscular  power. 

Numerous  independeni  individuals  have  shown  how,  both  in 
hot  and  cold  countries.  thL-rc  is  a  natural  craving  for  sugar  when 
much  muscular  work  has  to  be  done.  Professor  Vaughan  Harley 
mentions  some  of  these  in  an  interesting  paper  in  the  British 
Medical  Journaly  and  Surgeon-General  Sir  William  Moore  says 
that  the  natives  of  India  when  on  long  journeys  give  their  horses 
and  camels  molasses  (sugar)  to  sustain  them.  Certainly,  from 
my  own  experience,  I  felt  the  want  of  sugar  considerably.  The 
desire  for  sugar  almost  becomes  a  craving  here. 

I  saw  a  small  tringa  to*day  sitting  near  the  pond  by  the  hut, 
which  struck  me  as  being  an  uncommon  species.  I  called  Wilton 
out  of  the  hut  to  shoot  it,  which  he  did.  I  am  preserving  it  for 
examination  by  an  expert.  Its  li^ht  color  and  smallness  caught 
my  eye  as  being  di  lie  rent  in  a])j)carance  lo  the  purple  sand-pipers 
common  here,  and  led  to  its  death.* 

June  2gthy  Tuesday. — Wilton  fastened  all  the  pups  up  with  col- 
lars and  chains  to  a  rock  behind  the  hut,  near  the  older  dogs.  I 
wish  to  keep  all  the  doi^s  carefully  secured,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
quarantine  any  arrivinir  by  the  ship,  and  so  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  disease  by  them. 

July  istf  Thursday, — It  is  almost  three  years  since  we  left  home, 
and  only  once  have  we  heard  anything  of  the  outer  world.  One 
longs  for  news,  and  yet  almost  dreads  it,  too. 

I  had  arranged  to  go  out  with  Bruce  in  the  Eira  boat  dredg- 
ing, but  ice  drifted  into  the  bay  and  cut  us  off  from  the  water. 
We  saw  two  walruses  lying  on  a  lump  of  ice  near  the  west  point 
of  the  bay.  I  started  off  with  my  rifle,  and  Wilton  and  Bruce 
brought  on  the  little  boat  on  the  sledge  with  the  team  of  dogs. 
By  crossing  several  lanes  of  water  and  hauling  the  boat  over 

*  I  understand  from  Mr.  Eagle  Clarke's  report  that  this  bird  is  a  female 
Bonaparte's  sand-piper  {Tringa  fuscicollisy  It  was  alone,  and  the  only 
example  I  noticed  in  Franz^Josef  Land ;  but  owing  to  a  somewhat  close 
resemblance  at  a  distance  and  on  the  wing  to  the  tringa  striata,  it  is 
possible  others  may  have  escaped  observation  through  being  mistaken 
for  these  birds.  This  bird  is  a  new  and  remarkable  addition  to  the  series 
of  Franz-Josef  Land.  1  understand  from  Mr.  Clarke  that  it  is  also  the  first 
example  of  this  American  species  that  has  been  obtained  in  Europe  else- 
where than  the  British  Isles. 
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pieces  of  ice  Wilton  and  I  got  within  sixty  yards  of  them.  I  suc- 
ceeded in  killing  one,  and  secured  it  in  the  water.  We  towed  il 
behind  the  boat  back  to  the  slope  below  the  flag-stalf,  as  the  ice 
had  in  the  meantime  sufficiently  opened  for  us  to  force  the  boat 
through.  Wilton  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  flensing  it  and  cut- 
ting up  the  meat  for  the  dogs.  The  second  walrus  disappeared 
at  the  first  shot. 

As  the  ice  was  too  troublesome  for  dredging,  I  carried  the  bam- 
boo ladder  to  the  top  of  the  talus  with  Bruce's  help,  and  got 


WALKI  SES  ON  AX  ICE-PIECE 


twenty -eight  looms'  and  twelve  kittiwakes'  eggs.  Bruce  col- 
lected specimens  the  meanwhile  of  small  land  life.  He  has  now 
three  species  of  flies.  The  doctor  went  t«)  the  Gully  Rocks  geoK>- 
gizing.  He  found  some  black  lignite  /';/  siiu  overrun  by  the  ba- 
salt. Armitage  wrote  up  the  meteorological  observations. and 
took  an  observation  for  time. 

Winds  VV.N.W.  i  to  2,  N.W.  o  to  i.    Calm.    Sky  clouded  i^xh  to  T^hs. 

July  ^tli,  Monday. — As  the  day  has  been  beautifully  calm  and 
bright,  I  flrst  of  all  photographed  my  map,  as  a  protection 
against  loss,  and  then  took  a  number  of  other  negatives  and 
developed  them.    Going  outside  the  house  after  dinner  with 
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Armitage,  who  had  his  binoculars  with  him,  I  heard  a  strange  cry 
of  a  bird  (somewhat  like  an  ivory-gull's),  and  looking  up  into  the 
air  I  saw,  flying  some  hundred  feet  up  between  the  hut  and  the 
rocks,  what  I  believe  to  have  been  an  adult  Ross's  gull  (breast 
and  neck  a  bright  rosy  color,  becoming  less  marked  towards  the 
tail).  I  could  not  get  a  clear  view  of  the  tail,  owing  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  bird,  to  ascertain  if  it  was  wedge-shaped.  There  were 
no  other  birds  near  it  when  first  seen,  but  it  was  quite  alone. 
The  under-tips  of  the  wings  were  strongly  marked  with  a  dark 
color.  I  could  not  see  the  upper  surface  of  the  bird's  body  or 
wings.  We  called  out  to  the  others  to  come  out  of  the  hut  at 
once  to  look  at  it,  but  they  arrived  too  late  to  see  it.    I  went 


DREDGING  l.N  OUR  WIIALE-BOAT 


in  and  got  my  gun,  and  calling  Wilton  to  follow  me  with  his, 
left  Arrriitage  to  keep  an  eye  upon  it  with  his  glasses.  We  as- 
cended the  talus,  as  he  had  viewed  it  towards  the  second  tier  of 
rocks,  where  it  had  flown  among  some  kittiwakes,  and  although 
we  searched  for  it  everywhere  we  thought  at  all  likely,  I  failed  to 
see  it  again.  I  shall  have  another  search  to-morrow  above  the 
first  rocks,  as  it  may  possibly  be  nesting  up  thera.  There  is  no 
record,  I  believe,  as  to  what  position  the  Ross's  gull  chooses  for  its 
nesting-place,  as  up  to  the  present  it  has  never  been  discovered. 
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July  6tJi^  Tuesday. — After  doing  my  work  about  the  house, 
I  took  my  gun  and  climbed  the  talus  in  the  hope  of  cominj; 
across  the  Ross's  gull.  I  clambered  along  above  the  first  tier  trt 
rocks  for  some  distance  and  searched  high  and  low,  but  failed:., 
see  it.    I  rather  think  that  it  may  be  nesting  near  Cape  Flora 


\  ^     

■  F.        JACKSON   WALRUS-SHOOTING  FROM  HIS  BIRCH-BARK  CANOE 

and  only  came  here  for  moss — if  this  gull  uses  moss  in  makingi 
nest— for  last  night  I  was  inclined  to  believe  that  a  bird  I  sawn 
ing  west  with  m«>ss  in  its  beak  was  the  Ross's  gull  I  had  previoJ 
ly  seen,  but  the  distance  was  too  great  to  be  sure,  especially* 
there  were  numbers  of  other  birds  about.  I  looked  the  rocks  ortj 
closely  for  some  hours,  but  without  success.  I 

I  have  re(juested  Hruce  to  take  six  samples  of  sea-water  oflf : 
shore  here  for  analysis  at  home.    He  got  a  new  crustacean  a 
brittle-star  to-day.    Our  collection  of  minute  life  will  beag- 
one,  I  think.    Fisher  did  very  well,  and  every  one  has  done 
best  to  add  to  it. 

July  jtJi,  Wiilncsildv. — This  mornino:  T  saw  through  the  raisin 
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walrus  on  a  piece  of  floating  ice  beyond  "  Bear  Berg/'  As  the 
FJra  boat  is  away  at  the  west  point,  I  had  to  go  oflf  in  my  birch- 
bark  canoe,  which  is  a  bit  cranky  for  walrus-shooting.  I  paddled 
out  about  a  mile,  but  something  frightened  the  animal,  and  it 
slipped  olf  into  the  water  as  I  approached. 

Armitage,  on  going  out  immediately  after  dinner,  about  9  p.m.» 
came  in  to  say  that  the  Windward  was  to  be  seen  to  the  south- 
west. We  saw  a  steamer  about  six  miles  off,  but  heading,  to  our 
surprisci  towards  Mabel  Island.  The  fog  came  down  thick,  and 
when  it  cleared  she  was  seen  lying-to  about  the  same  distance 
off.  She  has  arrived  earlier  than  I  expected,  but  she  might  have 
got  here,  so  far  as  we  could  see,  three  weeks  ago,  if  she  had  start- 
ed early  enough. 

W'e  all  wentilown  and  got  out  the  whale-boat  rt-ady  for  lauiu  ri- 
ing,  and  Armitage  and  I  went  round  to  the  west  point  and 
brought  round  the  Eira  boat  for  our  use  in  going  on  board  the 
ship. 

Winds  N.  1  to  2,  N.W.  1  to  2,  S.E.  i  to  2.  Sky  clouded  iV^hs  to  |{ths. 
Misty  all  day. 

July  gth^  Friday, — About  1,30  p.m.  Armitage  went  along  the 
plateau  west  to  see  if  the  ship  was  anywhere  visible  up  Miers 
Channel,  as  her  apparently  strange  conduct  of  disappearing  for 
thirty-six  hours  puzzles  us  very  much.  The  doctor  and  Bruce 
followed  Armitage,  and  later  on  they  saw  the  ship  round  the 
west  point,  and  as  I  was  told  she  was  lowering  away  a  boat,  I  also 
strolled  down  towards  it,  as  I  expected  the  mails  to  be  sent  ashore. 
To  my  surprise  I  found  a  strange  boat  on  the  beach,  and  learned 
thai  the  ship,  which  had  again  disappeared  up  Miers  Channel,  was 
the  Ihiliii  na.oi  Dundee,  under  the  command  of  Caj>tain  Thomas 
Robertson,  which  had  just  left  East  Greenland,  having  di>ne  the 
passage  here  under  steam  in  twelve  days  (eight  days  from  south 
entl  of  Spitzbergen).  She  had  come  to  hunt  for  walruses.  It 
seems  that  S(»nie  one  fmni  the  Windiiuirt^  m  1896  had  spoken  of 
the  large  number  of  walruses  to  be  seen  here,  and  of  the  proba- 
bility of  its  paying  to  take  them.  I  have  a  different  opinion 
upon  that  subject.  The  appearance  of  the  ship  at  a  distance  is 
very  like  the  Windward,  and  we  certainly  expected  to  see  no 
other,  so  we  did  not  examine  her  carefully. 

Captain  Robertson  had  sent  a  message  asking  me  to  come  on 
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board,  so  all  of  the  party  who  had  come  down  went  off  in  the 
boat.  Captain  Robertson  told  us  all  the  news  he  could  prior  tn 
April:  how  the  U'n/i/ii'an/  had  reached  Vardo  in  six  days  from 
here  last  year,  and  the  Fram  had  got  home  and  arrived  at  Trom- 


CAPTAIN  ROHKRTSON 


SO  a  few  days  after  Nansen  had  got  to  Vardo,  and  how  he  had 
met  her  there;  about  the  Greco-Turkish  war,  and  Andree's  di^ 
appointment  in  starting  last  year,  and  his  proposed  renewed  ai 
tempt  this  summer  in  his  balloon.  He  could  not,  however,  givr 
us  any  news  of  our  friends.  It  came  on  to  blow,  with  rain  and 
dense  mist,  so  the  Ihilacna  steamed  up  Miers  Channel  and  an 
chored  to  the  land  floe  off  the  north  end  of  Windy  Ciully  for  pri>- 
tection.  We  were  obliged  to  remain  on  board  all  night  owing tf 
the  badness  of  the  weather,  which  we  were  not  loath  to  do,  for 
nothing  could  exceed  our  host's  kindness  and  hospitality.  It  was 
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very  delightful  to  see  new  faces  again  and  hear  a  little  news  of 
the  outside  world.    We  slept  upon  the  cabin  floor  in  our  clothes. 

July  loth,  Siiturday. — The  weather  has  much  improved  this 
morning.  The  engineers  were  engaged  all  day  up  till  3.30  p.m. 
in  repairing  the  condensers,  so  we  had  to  remain  where  we 
were;  but  that  having  been  done,  the  Balacna  steamed  to  the 
west  point,  and  we  went  ashore  in  a  whale-boat.  Robertson 
kindly  gave  us  a  bushel  of  potatoes  and  about  a  peck  of  onions, 
which  are  very  acceptable.  I  advised  him  to  try  Gray  Bay  for 
walruses,  and  he  later  on  steamed  off  there  to  do  so,  intending 
to  return  to  Cape  Flora  on  Monday  or  Tuesday,  when  he  will 
look  us  up.    I  am  supplying  him  with  a  tracing  of  my  1896  map 


THE  NESl    AND  EGGS  OK  RICHARDSON'S  SKI' A 


(slightly  altered  about  Peterhead),  as  he  speaks  of  going  up  the 
British  Channel  for  walruses.  He  has  only  a  small  admiralty 
chart  of  these  islands,  which  is  useless  to  him. 

His  description  of  Franz-Josef  Land  strikes  me  as  being  very 
apt.  He  says  :  "  Franz -Josef  Land  consists  of  two  black  spots — 
Cape  Flora  is  one,  and  the  other  is  something  else,  and  you  can't 
see  both  together."    Meaning  that,  with  the  exception  of  isolated 
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black  rocks  at  long  intervals,  all  is  a  white  expanse  of  snow  and 
ice.  He  is  anything  but  enraptured  with  the  appearance  and 
climate  of  this  part  of  the  world. 

July  I  it/i,  Sunday. — Armitage  and  the  others,  after  they  had  re- 
turned from  their  walk,  told  me  they  had  found  the  Richardson's 
skua's  nest,  the  vicinity  of  which  I  had  marked  on  Friday  by  the 
behavior  of  the  parent-birds,  and  which  I  wished  to  photograph  if 


RICMARDSUN's  SKIA 


it  could  be  found.  I  started  off  west  with  the  camera,  and  toc>^ 
several  negatives  of  the  nest  with  the  eggs  in  it,  and  also  views 
of  the  birds.    After  my  return  I  developed  the  films. 

After  dinner  the  mist  lifted  somewhat,  and  I  saw  to  the  south- 
ward some  walruses  on  the  edge  of  the  ice.  As  I  wish  to  give  all 
my  companions  each  a  head  with  good  tusks,  and  we  want  some 
meat,  we  manned  the  Mary  I lanusicorth  and  started  off  to  get 
them.  I  took  several  negatives  of  them  as  we  pulled  up,  and  then 
opened  fire. 

Armitage  and  I  killed  all  upon  the  piece  of  ice  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one,  which  slipped  off  into  the  water  as  we  came  up.  As 
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we  were  taking  the  heads  off  upon  the  small  ice-piece,  a  large  bull 
walrus  came  up  bellowing  with  a  determined  rush  and  clambered 
upon  the  ice,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  "going"  for  us.  I 
got  my  rifle  out  of  the  boat,  stopping  him  with  a  bullet  in  the 
head  within  three  yards  of  us,  and  he  fell  back  into  the  water. 
One  of  the  men  ran  to  the  edge  of  the  ice  and  fixed  a  seal  club  in 
him,  but  the  walrus  gave  a  spasmodic  struggle  and  wrenched  it 
out  of  his  hand,  nearly  pulling  him  into  the  water.  He  then 
sank  quickly,  taking  the  seal  club  with  him,  unfortunately. 


CUTTING  UP  A  WALRUS 

We  towed  one  walrus  back  for  dog-meat,  which  was  the  most 
pve  could  manage,  as  we  had  a  long  way  to  pull  back  to  Cape 
Flora.  My  fellows  drew  lots  for  choice  of  heads  when  we  got 
^ack.  It  is  a  pretty  sight  to  see  the  cows  with  their  cubs,  hold- 
ng  them  with  their  foreflippers,  and  sometimes  swimming  on 
.heir  backs,  carrying  the  little  ones  by  clasping  them  with  their 
lippers.  A  full-grown  bull  is  a  pugnacious  beast,  and,  being  ex- 
:eedingly  large  and  powerful,  is  apt  to  be  dangerous.  He  enjoys 
I  fight,  and  will  go  out  of  his  way  to  have  one. 

Walruses  disgorge  the  stones  they  have  swallowed  to  aid 
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digestion,  and  also  the  shells  of  bivalves,  and  I  have  frequently 
found  a  small  lot  of  pebbles  and  shells  on  the  ice  where  wal- 
ruses have  been  lyin^.  There  was  nf)thing  in  the  stomachs  of 
those  we  killed  to-night,  and  they  were  very  much  contracted, 
probably  to  eject  stones  and  shells  after  the  digestion  of  their 
food  is  completed;  there  were  small  heaps  of  stones  and  shell- 


ONE  OF  Ol'R  I'KTS  (A  YOUNG  WALRUS) 


near  them.  The  d(x^tor  found  a  baleen  of  whalebone  6  ft.  2  i: 
in  length  near  the  west  point,  thirty-three  feet  above  sea-level 

Winds  E.  by  S.  3,  E.S.E.  2.  N.N.W.  o  to  i.    Overcast  and  misty  all  da. 

July  I2th,  Afonday. — I  spent  the  day  in  doing  several  odd 
and  in  making  a  tracing  of  my  1896  map,  altered  on  the  wester: 
shores  of  the  British  Channel  so  as  to  be  in  no  way  misleading, 
for  Capt.  Robertson,  as  he  has  no  map  of  Franz-Josef  Land  d 
the  smallest  use  to  him  and  has  asked  me  for  a  copy. 

I  gave  Bruce  the  walrus  we  towed  in  last  night,  as  he  wishe 
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to  have  it  for  purposes  of  comparative  anatomy,  and  he  and 
Wilton  have  been  engaged  all  day  in  cutting  the  meal  off  the 
skeleton.  Bnice  and  I  examined  the  intestines  to-night  for  any 
parasites.  We  found  very  small  pieces  of  basalt  and  pieces  of 
shell,  but  nothing  else.   The  gut  was  over  fifty  feet  long. 

July  istky  Tuesday. — ^After  breakfast  I  walked  down  to  the 
skua*s  nest  and  took  several  negatives  of  the  birds  and  brought 
away  the  eggs.  Bruce  went  along  the  shore  to  the  east  with 
the  Eira  boat,  tow-netting  and  dredging,  and  I  sent  Wilton  to 
help  him.  The  doctor  went  up  the  talus  to  the  westward  geolo- 
gizing. 

When  I  returned  from  the  nest  I  saw  a  walrus  lying  on  a  piece 
of  ice  to  the  south.   As  I  wished  to  get  a  head  for  Wilton  and 

some  more  meat,  we  manned  the  whale-boat  and,  takinp:  my  cam- 
t  i  a,  pulk'd  out  to  it.  We  succeeded  in  killini;  two  oihcrs,  which, 
h(nvever,  sank,  ;iful  raptured  alive  a  yount;  cub  (male)  by  jerking 
him  out  of  the  water  with  a  seal  clul)  into  the  boat,  where  he 
tioppcd  and  floundered  about,  and  we  had  great  trouble  in  kccp- 
inpf  him  on  board.  After  a  tinu-  he  settled  down  and  took  things 
more  easily,  and  made  hini.self  quite  at  lionic.  We  towed  the  she- 
walrus  we  secured  ashore  near  No.  i  hut.  I  photographed  the, 
cub  at  the  hut  several  times.  I  have  lodged  him  in  the  barometer- 
bouse.  and  am  trying  to  feed  him  f>n  milk  from  a  bottle.  He  has 
grrown  quite  accustomed  to  us  in  this  short  time, and  shows  little 
fear.  He  is  quite  uninjured.  His  weight  is  one  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  pounds — not  bad  for  a  youngster  • 

Armitage  took  the  height  of  Cape  Gertrude  to-day  with  the 
theodolite,  making  it  1220  feet  to  the  top  of  the  ice  dome,  and 
the  highest  ridge  of  rocks  1057  feet.  This  differs  somewhat  from 
previous  results. 

July  lyth^  Saturday, — As  we  had  got  quite  upsidedown  so  far 
as  night  and  day  is  concerned,  I  determined  to  try  and  put  it  right 
by  sitting  up  for  twenty  hours,  and  not  turning  in  until  late  in 
the  afternoon  on  Sunday,  so  as  to  get  a  fair  start  with  the 
Monday. 

I  did  a  variety  of  odd  jobs.  Developed  my  negatives  taken 
yesterday,  and  continued  writing  my  letters  to  send  home  by  the 

ship. 

July  iStJi,  Su}ulay.  —  T\\^  doctor  and  I  devised  a  feedinn-boLLle 
for  the  walrus  out  of  a  I'ouibail  bladder,  and  a  large  tube  I  got 
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from  him  to  form  a  nozzle.  He  is  a  very  troublesome  animal  to 
•  feed,  as  he  will  neither  suck  nor  drink  ;  everything  has  to  be 
forced  down  him,  and  the  feeding-bottle  we  have  made  is  prac- 
tically a  stomach-pump,  which  answers  admirably.  Robertson 
told  us  on  Friday  that  the  two  they  have  on  the  Balacna  have 


ONE  OF  OUR  PETS 


had  nothing  at  all  (it  is  a  week  since  they  were  captured),  as 
they  find  it  impossible  to  feed  them.  They  are,  however,  still 
alive,  and  appear  to  be  quite  well. 

Captain  Robertson  tells  me  he  has  seen  two  very  small  rocky 
islands  just  to  the  north  of  Cape  Barents,  and  has  asked  me  to 
include  them  in  my  map.  This  1  have  done,  naming  them  the 
Robertson  Islands. 


^  '      I  Google 


CHAPTER  XXXII 


UNEXPECTED  RETURN  OF  THE  EXPEDITION 

yuly  22^  iSgj^  Thursday.— i^vX  nine  o*  clock  this  morning  the 
mist  lifted,  showing  the  Windward  lying  a  little  to  the  south  of 
Cape  Gertrude,  where  she  had  been  for  some  hours,  but  had  been 
unable  to  proceed,  owing  to  the  thick  weather.    As  she  seemed 

inclined  to  approach  the  shore  of  Ca])e  Flora  on  the  tasti  iii  side, 
where  the  water  is  shallow,  I  sent  Armitaijfe  and  Wilton  uft  in 
the  Kira  boat  to  pilot  her  round  t(»  the  west  of  the  flajr-staff. 
The  letters  were  hmuglu  <.)n  shore,  when  I  learned  the  sad  news 
<»f  my  mother's  death,  which  had  occurred  just  before  the  Wind- 
I  icard  sailed.    I  have  lost  the  best  mother  that  any  man  could  be 
I  blessed  with :  a  mother  with  whom  self  was  never  considered — 
i  a  tender,  gentle,  courageous,  self-sacrificing  woman. 

I  received  among  our  correspondence  certain  communications 
which,  together  with  the  fact  that  no  draught  animals  have  ar- 
rived, leave  us,  I  fear,  no  option  but  for  the  expedition  to  return 
to  England. 

I  learn  also  with  regret  that  the  arrangements  made  in  Lon- 
don in  connection  with  the  Wiinhvard  will  also  prevent  my  util- 
izini^r  her  for  explorinu^  purposes. 

I  had  wished  next  spring,  having  completed  the  inappini^  in  of 
these  islands,  to  jjush  as  far  north  as  possil)le  l)y  expiorin;^  to  the 
west  of  Nansen's  route,  and  the  use  of  the  Wiiuhi^ard  for  a  week 
or  two  this  summer  would  have  made  the  scientific  results  still 
more  complete. 

It  is  much  against  the  grain  that  I  leave  a  single  item  in  my 
programme  in  any  way  not  fully  completed.  When  I  undertake 
a  work,  I  like  to  see  it  through  to  the  fraction  of  an  inch. 

On  receiving  these  letters,  I  called  my  men  together  and  in- 
formed them  of  the  position.  As  the  result,  I  fear  there  is  no 
alternative  but  to  return. 
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Several  of  the  crew  of  the  Windward  came  to  me  to-day  and 
applied  to  join  my  party,  but  under  the  circumstances  I  am  un- 
able to  accept  their  services. 

The  Windward,  under  Captain  Brown,  made  a  rcmarkablv 
quick  passage  under  sail  to  Vardo  when  returning  with  Dr.  Xan- 
sen  and  Lieutenant  Johansen  last  year,  being  favored  by  stronz 


J  lIK  n  IXDII  AKD  OFF  CAI'E  FLORA 

northerly  winds  and  a  sea  very  free  from  ice.  They  did  the  pas-J- 
age  in  six  days. 

Jn/y  2jd,  Friday. — To-day  we  have  all  been  busy  packing  up 
our  collections  to  be  sent  by  the  Windward.  I  have  been  turn- 
ing the  situation  over  in  my  brain  all  day  and  night  to  endeavor 
to  discover  some  method  by  which  I  can  still  carry  on  thee.xpetii- 
tion,  but  can  think  of  none. 

I  had  a  talk  with  Captain  Brown  to-day,  pointing  out  to  hira 
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the  advantaii^es  tliat  may  l)e  derived,  and  at  very  little  risk  to  the 
Windward,  of  steaming  round  Cape  Mary  Harmsworth,  and  from 
there  northwest,  to  confirm  my  belief  thatGillis  Land  has  no  ex- 
istence in  the  spot  assig^ned  to  it  upon  the  maps.  For  I  know 
how  hard  land  dies,  when  ojice  suf^pnsed  to  have  been  seen,  and  T 
wish  to  prove  the  non-existence  of  this  much-discussed  and  very 
mysterious  country  beyond  the  doubts  of  even  the  most  sceptical, 
although  I  feel  quite  satisfied  about  it  as  the  result  of  last  spring's 
sledge  journey.  Dredging  and  sounding  can  be  carried  on  dur« 
ing  the  voyage,  and  much  good  work  done  After  satisfying 
every  one  It  may  interest  in  reference  to  Gillis  Land,  I  propose 
that  we  shall  steam  south,  and  on  our  way  home  make  for  the 
islands  said  to  have  been  sighted  by  Captains  Johannesen  and 
Andreassen  in  1884  off  the  east  coast  of  Spitzbergen ;  and  should 
they  be  found  at  home,"  to  land  upon  them  and  make  examina- 
tions and  collections.  I  find  Captain  Brown  most  willing  and 
anxious  to  do  his  utmost  to  help  me  in  any  way  in  his  power,  and 
it  is  due  to  his  good  nature  and  enterprise  that  I  have  been  able 
to  arrange  with  him  to  carry  out  this  programme,  which,  how* 
ever,  will  not  take  the  ship  far  out  of  her  homeward  course. 

I  photographed  this  morning  a  clump  of  fungi  upon  the  raised 
plateau  of  Cape  Flora,  which  Fisher,  since  his  return  home,  has  re- 
ported in  a  letter  to  be  "  new  to  science,"  and  we  have  gathered 
all  wc  can  of  it,  preserving  the  specimens  in  spirit.  Mr.  Fisher 
reports  to  me  tliat  this  tungus  has  not  been  found  elsewhere  in 
Franz- Josef  Land.  It  was  discovered  in  two  spots  on  this  cape, 
the  first  at  an  altitud*-  of  about  40  feet  above  the  sea,  growing  in 
chimps  in  a  dry,  peaty  soil  of  dead  moss,  and  the  second  a  little 
farther  west  and  at  an  altitude  a  few  feet  higher. 

Nansen  has  very  kindly  sent  me,  as  a  present,  a  couple  of  can- 
vas canoes  for  use  in  sledging.  These,  he  tells  me,  were  made 
under  his  own  personal  directions.  It  is  very  good  of  him  to  think 
about  itf  considering  how  busy  he  must  be  just  now.  He  has 
sent  to  each  of  us  a  copy  of  his  book,  which  is  nice  of  him.  I  have, 
however,  been  too  busy  to  glance  at  it  yet. 

July  26thi  Mimday, — For  days  I  have  searched  for  any  possibil- 
ity of  continuing  the  expedition,  but  can  find  tume;  there  is  no 
help  for  it  but  to  return,  and  having  decided  to  do  so,  there  is 
only  for  us  to  pack  up  with  all  possible  speed,  collect  our  speci- 
mens, put  stores  on  board  for  our  use,  and  get  under  way. 
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Every  one  has  been  busy  getting  stores  on  board  the  Windivard, 
and  articles  are  being  stowed  away  in  packing-cases  at  express 
speed  as  they  come  to  hand. 

This  evening,  when  returning  from  the  ship  in  a  small  boat,  a 
young  walrus  popped  up  its  nose  alongside.  In  a  moment  I  had 
secured  a  seal  club  in  his  tough  little  hide,  and  before  he  had 
realized  what  had  happened  I  had  jerked  him  out  of  the  water 
and  into  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  where  I  threw  myself  upon  him 
and  held  him  down  to  prevent  him  going  over  the  side  into  the 
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water  again.  He  struggled,  grunted,  and  Hopped  about,  and  it 
was  with  the  greatest  trouble  I  could  retain  my  hold  of  his  slip- 
pery little  coat.  After  a  time  he  became  more  reconciled  to  his 
position  and  his  struggles  relaxed.  The  sailor  I  had  with  me 
then  paddled  the  boat  to  the  shore,  from  whence  it  took  five  of 
us  to  carry  him  up  to  the  hut — he  weighed  nearly  fourteen  stoned 
— in  some  sacking,  where  we  lodged  him  with  our  previous  cap- 
ture of  that  ilk,  and  the  two  now  grunt  in  chorus  in  the  barom- 
eter-shed. I  hope  to  be  able  to  get  them  b(Hh  home  to  the  Zoo- 
logical Gardens  in  London,  He  is  a  trifle  older — or,  at  all  events 
larger — than  the  first  baby  walrus  we  secured.    We  are  feeding 
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this  little  chap  also  with  the  stomach-pump,  as  apparently,  in 
common  with  his  new  chum,  he  does  not  understand  any  less  ad- 
vanced system  of  feeding,  but  evidently  they  both  consider  it  a 
great  improvement  upon  the  one  their  mothers'  adopted,  as  it 
saves  them  the  trouble  of  swallowing,  and  they  take  their  con- 
densed milk  now  that  way  as  a  matter  of  course. 

*'  Puggie,"  the  one  we  captured  some  time  ago,  is  now  quite  at 
home,  and  is  a  most  sociable  and  intelligent  little  beast ;  unlike 
our  little  friends,  the  bear  cubs,  his  manners  have  improved  since 
he  took  up  his  residence  with  us,  and  he  is  now  a  very  much 
respected  and  respectable  member  of  our  small  community. 
Every  day  he  is  let  out  of  his  pen,  and  shambles  about  with  that 
awkward  walk  peculiar  to  his  race  upon  the  plateau  behind  the 
hilt,  iiiiul  his  nurse,  Mr.  Wilton,  considers  that  he  has  taken  a 
requisite  amount  of  exercise,  when  he  is  fed  and  put  to  bed 
again.  He  is  a  great  pet  of  mine,  and  he,  on  his  part,  is  most 
friendlily  disposed  towards  me. 

July  sjth^  Tuesday. — We  have  been  busy  packing  all  day. 
Captain  Brown  sent  three  men  from  the  Windward  to  help  me 
this  morning,  and  later  on  two  more.  We  have  now  got  a  lot 
of  goods  on  board. 

I  sent  Wilton  up  the  talus  to  shoot  looms  for  the  voyage  home. 

The  Diatuiy  which  has  followed  the  lead  of  the  Balaena  by 
coming  up  here,  has,  up  to  the  present,  only  twenty*iive  wal- 
ruses, but  the  latter  has  taken  about  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  in  all,  which,  together  with  the  whale  she  took  in  East 
Greenland,  will  pay  her.  Thus  our  expedition  has  been  of  profit, 
commercially,  already. 

August  isty  Sunday, — It  blew  hard  from  northwest  the  greater 
part  of  the  day.  A  large  quantity  of  marine  life  is  washed  up  on 
the  shore  beyond  the  Sharpe's  Rock,  but  having  no  formaline,  it 
is  impossible  to  preserve  some  of  them.  I  photographed  a  jelly- 
fish secured  to-day,  which  had  not  previously  been  found  here, 
as  being  the  next  best  thing  to  preserving  it  in  formaline. 

August  2d,  Monday. — I  received  a  very  definite  promise  from 
the  ships'  captains  that  they  will  allow  nothing  to  be  touched  at 
the  huL  aiier  we  liave  gone.  They  also  said  they  would  do  their 
best  to  check  any  one  who  attempts  to  meddle  u  iiii  anything 
here,  and  would  at  once  report  any  such  occurrence  to  nie. 

Some  unfortunate  beings  may  be  very  glad  of  the  provisions 
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we  have  left  at  the  hut  for  any  one  in  distress,  and  sooner  or 
later,  I  have  no  doubt,  they  will  be  the  salvation  of  some  cast- 
away or  explorers  beatinjj  a  retreat  south.  Depots  of  fwd 
should  nnrr  be  meddled  with  in  the  Arctic,  unless  there  is  abso- 
lute necessity  for  doing  so.  Depots  of  food  have  been  robbed  in 
the  past,  and  deaths  have  been  directly  caused  by  this  dastardh* 


FOSSIL  TRKK-TRC.NK   '*  FN  SITU 


act.  A  man  who  helps  himself  to  them  without  legitimate  rea 
son  maybe  guilty  of  nothing  short  of  murder  I  am  particularlv 
anxious  to  protect  the  stores  left  here  for  possible  use  by  Aiidrct 
Audits/  ;</,  7'/ttS(/(iy.  —  1  sent  the  doctor,  with  Hey  ward  to  hei.: 
him,  to  l)ring  d(»\vn  the  talus  the  fossil  tree-trunk  which  ihf 
doctor  had  found  lying  under  the  basalt,  /;/  si/u,  about  600  feet 
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up  the  talus,  the  volcanic  rock  had  apparently  overrun  it,  also  to 
collect  some  more  fossils  from  farther  east,  and  to  get  them  on 
board  the  Wimhuard.  Had  it  been  my  intention  to  now  go 
home,  I  might  have  had  some  of  this  work  done  before. 

I  packed  up  a  number  of  articles  and  took  them  olf  to  the  ship, 
and  stowed  them  away.    Everything  is  being  done  with  the  ut- 


posrrioN  OF  fossil  ikee-trunk  on  gate  flura  (inuicateh  by  dr.  koettlitz) 


most  haste,  and  things  are  being  pitched  into  packing-cases  just 
as  they  come  to  hand. 

1  set  Armitage  to  take  stock  of  the  stores  we  are  leaving 
here. 

Andree's  friends  have  sent  a  number  of  goods  for  his  use  in 
the  event  of  his  being  able  to  reach  here  ;  and  to  these  goods  I 
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am  adding  such  things  as  I  think  will  be  useful  to  bim,  in 
tion  to  a  quantity  of  provisions. 

Andree's  own  stores  consist  of  eighteen  packages  (includia; 
one  canvas  boat).  Some  cases  have  evidently  been  opened,  pof- 
sibl y  by  the  Customs  in  London.  There  is  also  a  cask  sent  cic-l 
tainingf  some  fluid,  probably  paraffine. 

I  left  in  the  hut  for  Andree,  besides  provisions: 

One  rifle  and  four  hundred  rounds  of  ammunition. 
Two  hundred  ]2*calibre  shot  ammunition  (central  fire). 
Twelve  pounds  of  cut  tobacco  in  tins. 
About  eight  gallons  of  whiskey. 
Ten  bottles  of  blood  tabloids. 

J.-H(^  P.  E.  stores  left  in  the  canvas  huts : 

Eighteen  crates  of  biscuits  (>6  lbs.  each). 

One  case  of  salt.   A  quantity  of  coal-dust. 

Twelve  cases  of  Edam  cbeese,  damaged  by  frost. 

Some  casks  of  Spratt's  dog-biscuits  (mostly  spoiled^ 

Twenty-two  cans  of  boiled  beef.   One  case  of  boiled  mutton. 

Fifteen        of  rump>steak,  veal,  and  tripe  and  onions.  I 

•One  case  of  dried  vegetables.  Three  cases  of  Cadbury's  cocoa. 

One  case  of  Cadbury's  chocolate. 

Two  cases  of  butter  (Cork  and  Dutch)^ 

Eleven  cases  of  methylated  spirit.  Nine  drums  of  paraffine  ol 

Four  dozen  fire-bricks.   Two  cases  of  tea. 

Three  casks  of  lime-juice.    Some  sacks  of  coarse  salt. 

Number  of  small  union-jacks  on  7-ft.  bamboos. 

Marks.  F.J..L.J.-H.  RE, 

August  3,  1S97. 
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August  6,  iSgy,  Fru/aj'—We  have  placed  during  the  day  the 
j^i  eatcr  part  ot  iIk-  cases  that  liad  been  outside  the  hut.  together 
with  seventy  gallons  of  methyhiLed  spirit,  in  the  stable  store, 
which  is  locked  up  and  the  do<M-  also  secured  with  nails.  All  the 
out-buiidings  are  nailed  up  and  boards  fastened  over  the  windows. 

Five  cases,  also  rifle,  ammunition,  tobacco,  butter,  whiskey,  a 
canvas  boat  and  other  articles  for  Andree,  are  placed  in  the  hut, 
together  with  five  bai;s  of  coal  (the  rest  of  the  coal  is  left  on  a 
raised  platform  behind  tiie  hut.  which  is  locked),  two  spars  are 
nailed  across  the  door,  and  the  windows  bar ricaded  with  boards. 
The  rest  of  Andree's  goods  are  nailed  up  in  the  r)bservatory. 

About  6  P.M.  we  left,  and  went  on  board  the  ll'iudu'tird  in  the 
whale-boats.  The  crews  of  the  boats  sang  "  God  Save  the  Queen," 
and  our  jacks  waved  our  farewell  from  the  bows  as  we  pulled 
away  to  the  ship.    I  leave  my  work  with  regret. 

Amid  much  whistle-blowing  and  dipping  of  ensigns  we  steamed 
off  at  7.10  P.M.,  heading  west.  Cape  Flora  was  quickly  hidden 
from  us  by  mist,  thus  abruptly  obscuring  from  our  sight  our 
lonely  home,  for  three  years  the  scene  of  our  varied  hopes,  fears, 
and  ambitions.  I  feel  not  the  smallest  wish  to  go,  with  my  de- 
sires not  realized  entirely  to  my  satisfaction,  and  instead  of  feel- 
ing all  the  pleasant  sensations  of  a  school-boy  returning  for  the 
holidays  which  we  had  been  anticipating  for  three  years,  I  ex- 
perience much  the  reverse. 

We  take  frequent  soundings  as  we  proceed,  and  the  tow-net 
is  draij^i^ed  from  the  stern  of  the  ship.  The  water  is  too  deep 
for  the  dredge,  as  there  is  no  line  on  board  that  will. reach  the 
bottom. 

The  wind  drop|)ed  as  we  arrived  off  Bell  Island  and  the  f^im 
came  out.    I  remained  on  deck  all  night  taking  negatives  of  the 
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coast  as  we  slowly  steamed  along.  I  lay  down  in  my  clothes  at 
4  A.M.,  and  for  two  hours  snatched  a  short  sleep.  As  we  sailed 
westward  the  sea  deepened.  Off  the  mouth  of  Gray  Bay  the  lead 
gave  115  fathoms;  a  mile  off  the  small  glacier  running  down 
between  the  rocks  on  Cape  Crowther,  143  fathoms. 

The  night  was  beautifully  clear  and  still;  the  low  midnight  sun 
shone  brilliantly  in  the  northern  sky,  lighting  up  the  cold,  white, 
glittering  glaciers  of  Alexandra  Land.    Our  eyes  could  now  fol- 


WK  LEAVE  CAPE  FLORA 


low  with  ease,  as  we  luxuriously  steamed  along,  the  route  Arm- 
itage  and  I,  with  our  five  surviving  dogs,  had  so  laboriously 
struggled  along  last  spring.  There  to  the  northeast,  at  the  head 
of  Gray  Bay,  is  the  Peary  Glacier,*  up  which  we  hauled  our 
sledges  foot  by  foot ;  and  there  to  the  northwest,  at  the  base  of 
the  rocks  of  Cape  Crowther,  is  the  spot  where  bad  weather  kept 
us  cooped  up  in  our  tent  in  wet  clothes  and  rotting  furs  in  the 
beginning  of  last  May.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  now,  with  every- 
thing sunny  and  peaceful,  that  these  are  the  same  spots  where 
all  was  drifting  snow,  bitter  cold,  and  fiercely  driving  blizzard. 
And  how  we  appreciate  the  comfort  of  the  little  cabin  below, 

♦  Named  by  me  after  the  Arctic  explorer,  Mr.  Peary,  U.  S.  N. 
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when  we  recall  our  camps  upon  that  ice-bound  land,  when 
crouching  over  our  smoky  fat-lamp  we  swallowed  our  cocoa 
made  with  luke-warm  water,  and  devoured  our  lumps  of  frozen 
fat  bacon  !  Eh,  and  with  relish  too,  that  keen  appetite  alone  can 
give.    And  yet  I  long  for  more  sledging,  and  more  discovery. 

August  yf/t,  Saturday. — At  6  a.m.  I  was  called,  as  we  were  close 
to  Cape  Ludlow.  Only  a  few  scattered  lumps  of  ice  could  be  seen 
in  Cambridge  Bay.    Away  at  the  head  of  it  can  plainly  be  seen 


A  ROWUY-DOWDY  CRtW 


Cape  Fridtjof  Nansen,  which,  from  this  point,  hides  Cape  Johan- 
sen.  I  had  named  these  capes  after  my  brother  explorers  and 
j^uests  of  last  summer.  The  sea  is  still  exceedingly  open,  and 
there  is  practically  no  ice  in  any  direction.  It  is  a  marvellously 
open  season  ! 

We  found  landing  quite  out  of  the  question  upon  Cape  Lud- 
low, as  a  glacier-face  fronted  the  cape  all  round  from  twenty  to 
forty  feet  high,  as  we  had  found  it  in  July,  1895.  So  I  had  to 
content  myself  with  photographing  it  instead  of  fixing  a  flag 
upon  it  and  taking  observations  for  position  there,  as  I  had  in- 
tended. We  then  steamed  on  to  Cape  Lofley,  where  we  found  the 
conditions  exactly  the  same.  A  sounding  taken  half  a  mile  off 
the  cape  gave  175  fathoms.  I  photographed  the  cape,  and  we  then 
steamed  on  towards  Cape  Mary  Harmsworth.  As  we  approached, 
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a  long,  bare,  low  spit,  beyond  the  ice-covered  portion  of  the  cape 
seen  in  1895,  opened  up.  It  was  off  here  we  had  such  a  bad  time 
in  July,  1S95,  when,  driven  off  the  coast  in  our  whale-boat, we 
hung  between  life  and  death  for  three  days,  expecting  every  mo- 
ment to  be  our  last.  The  sea  is  smooth  now,  with  hardly  a  ripple 
upon  it,  and  the  sky  a  delicate  blue,  with  scarcely  a  cloud.  How 
different  to  the  angry,  black,  storm-driven  clouds,  thick  with 
snow,  that  rushed  down  upon  us  from  the  north  then,  and  the 
ugly,  dark,  white-capped  breakers,  lashed  into  fury  by  the  gale, 

•  •  •  ^ 
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that  drenched  us  to  the  skin,  and  momentarily  threatened  to  en- 
gulf us.  The  Arctic  has  an  ever-changing  face,  and  its  smiling 
and  angry  moods  are  great  contrasts. 

This  spit  was  doubtless  covered  deeply  with  snow  this  spring, 
and  from  the  height  from  which  we  viewed  it  upon  the  high  ice- 
clad  land  above,  looked  like  sea  ice.  We  now  rounded  the  ice- 
covered  portion  of  the  cape,  and  went  in  towards  the  shore  in  deep 
water  (fifty  fathoms)  to  within  half  a  mile  of  the  low  beach.  A 
whale-boat  was  lowered,  and  we  put  off  in  it  with  all  the  collect- 
ing apparatus  necessary,  together  with  guns  and  f(K)d.  We  then 
scattered  in  various  directions  in  pursuit  of  objects  of  .scientific 
or  other  interest. 
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Our  attention  was  at  once  attracted  by  the  large  number  of 
ivory-gulls  hovering  about  and  seated  on  the  g^round,and  soon, 
to  my  great  joy,  the  conviction  was  forced  upon  me  that  this 
must  be  a  nesting-place  of  this  bird.  The  ecfjifs  are  greatly  prized, 

owinsr  to  their  rarity,  and  few  have  l)cen  colk-clcd.  Admiral  Sir 
I.copold  McClintock  was,  I  l)clicvc,  tlic  lirst  to  brinir  the  eggs  of 
this  ^ull  lo  England,  ancl  they  are  to  be  seen  in  the  intiseiim  in 
I-)ubliii.  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  found  these  gidls  nesting  on  low  rocks 
\\\)()w  May  Island,  hut.  owing  to  the  lateness  oi  the  season, he  only 
obtained  young  birds. 

Owing  tu  tliis  now  being  the  case  most  of  the  nests  were  empty, 
but  after  a  diligent  search  T  found  ten  eggs,  and  Dr.  Koetthtz 
likewise  secured  two.  Young  birds  in  their  grayish-white  downy 
plumage  were  running  about  in  hundreds  among  the  stones. 

On  approaching  the  nests,  which  we  found  scattered  about  in 
isolated  patches  or  colonies  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  spit, 
the  parent  birds  became  wildly  excited,  swooping  down  one  after 
another  with  frantic  screams  within  a  foot  or  two  of  our  heads, 
the  whole  colony  joining  in  the  attack.  So  daring  were  they 
that  in  one  or  two  cases  men  were  actually  struck  by  them. 

As  we  walked  on  we  could  see  other  colonies,  each  containing 
large  numbers  of  nests,  and  as  we  left  the  one  we  had  visited  be- 
hind it  gradually  quieted  down  again;  but  as  we  approached  the 
next  colony  the  vehement  cries  and  demonstrations  were  taken 
up  by  the  birds  there. 

A  number  of  young  birds'Were  taken  on  board  the  ship,  which 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  deliver  to  the  Zoological  Society's  Gardens, 
iti  London.*  While  engaged  in  collecting  small  marine  life,  in  an 
inlet  of  the  sea,  for  Mr.  liruce  to  preserve.  I  secured  a  jelly-fish 
which,  by-the-by,  was  nut  small,  and  stung  my  hands  and  arms 
considerably.  >!r.  Bruce  came  running  up  to  tell  me  he  had 
found  an  eider-duck's  nest  witli  two  yuung  ones  and  an  almost 
hatched  egg.  So,  taking  my  cameras,  I  went  round  and  photo- 
graphed it.  The  nest  was  on  a  stony  flat  near  a  fresh-water 
pond,  and  consisted  entiitly  of  down,  but  curiously  fenced  in 
with  three  old  pieces  of  drift-wood.  The  old  bird  had  flown  off, 
so  I  was  unable  to  photograph  her  aUu,  according  to  the  practice 

*  Seven  survived  to  feach  the  Thames,  when  six  died,  and  the  survivor 
I  sent  to  Regent's  Park»  where  it  now  is. 
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I  have  pursued  of  photographing  both  nests  and  parent  birds 
when  possible. 

We  took  the  ducklings  on  board  to  endeavor  to  rear  and  send 
them  to  the  "  Zoo." 

As  we  walked  over  the  low,  stony,  bowlder-covered  spit  of 
broken-up  basalt,  we  could  see  that  a  large  extent  of  snow-free 
country  lay  before  us,  probably  containing  two  or  three  square 


eider-duck's  nest  on  cape  MAkV  IIARMSWORTH,  Willi  YOUNG  AND  EGC 

miles.  This  was  fairly  level,  but  consisted  of  tiers  of  raised  ter- 
races or  old  sea-beaches,  of  which  Dr.  Koettlitz  tells  me  there  arc 
as  many  as  twelve.  Here  and  there  are  frequent  shallow,  thaw- 
water  pools. 

The  vegetation  is  scanty  in  the  e.\treme,  and  is  represented  by 
a  few  lichens,  mosses,  a  sa.xifrage,  and  a  grass.  Some  very  old 
whale-bones,  apparently  those  of  the  BaUciia  mysticctiis^  lay  scat- 
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tered  about  at  a  height  of  about  forty  feet  above  the  present  sea- 
level,  and  a  portion  of  a  walrus  head  containing  a  tusk  was  found 
at  the  same  height. 

I  devoted  my  time  especially  to  collecting  eggs  of  the  ivory- 
gull  and  a  few  young  birds  as  specimens,  and  in  photographing 
the  nest,  eggs,  and  young,  and  in  taking  general  views  of  the 
nesting-ground.  It  occurred  to  me  as  being  unusual  that  these 
gulls  should  here  be  found  nesting  upon  the  ground,  whereas  all 
previous  records,  I  believe,  refer  to  rodks  as  the  spots  chosen. 


ivory-gull's  nest  and  eggs 


All  nests,  which  are  raised  above  the  ground  to  an  average 
height  of  six  inches,  had  a  base  of  from  two  feet  to  thirty  inches 
in  diameter  in  those  I  measured.  They  consisted  entirely  of 
moss  and  a  few  white  feathers  ;  and  in  two  cases  contained  two 
eggs,  which  are  exceedingly  like  those  of  the  kittiwake,  but  larg- 
er. There  was  a  shallow  depression  at  the  top  of  each  nest  in 
which  the  eggs  were  deposited.  In  six  cases  only  one  egg  was  in 
the  nest.  These  I  believe  to  be  addled,  but  they  may  contain 
large  chicks,  so  I  am  keeping  the  eggs  unblown  to  be  operated 
upon  by  an  expert  on  our  reaching  London. 

i  photographed  three  nests  with  eggs  ;  a  collection  of  birds 
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and  their  nests,  and  a  bird  sitting  on  a  nest  of  two  cu^gs,  which  I 
also  photographed  after  she  had  flown  off.  On  our  return  to  the 
rendezvous  we  had  agreed  upon,  we  put  up  a  cairn  with  a  jack 
upon  a  seven-foot  bamboo  staff,  and  in  a  bottle  inclosed  in  a  tin 
placed  among  the  upper  stones  of  the  cairn  I  left  a  record. 

"The  Jackson-Hakmsworth  Polar  £xpsDinox. 
"This  expedition  landed  upon  this  cape-^-Cape  Mary -Hannsworth—or 
August  7.  1897,  having  left#Cape  Flora  on  the  previous  day  in  the  S.  V. 

"  We  intend  to  proceed  northwest  in  the  ship  to  ascertain  if  any  land  ex- 
ists near  this  cape  in  that  direction,  and  then,  if  possible,  to  reach  the  Jo- 
hannesen  Islands.   All  well  on  board. 

*•  Frederick.  G.  Jackson, 
"Commanding  the  Expedition.' 

On  a  piece  of  paper  inclosed  in  the  tin  1  wrote  the  names  v 
those  who  landed. 

The  doctor  found  some  small  blocks  of  i^ranite  and  some  ioost 
rock  containirii^  plant-fossils  and  petrified  wood. 

Lar<^e  quantities  of  drift-wood  (all  old)  and  several  pieces'' 
birch -bark  were  found  scattered  over  the  spit,  a  portion  of  ih 
wreck  of  some  vessel  on  the  north  side  close  to  the  water  (possi- 
bly of  the  JeanneUe)^  the  vertebra:  of  a  whale,  several  very  oK 
jaw-bones  of  apparently  the  Balana  mystkctus,  and  a  very  ok 
tipper  jaw-bone  of  a  bear.  I  saw  a  number  of  eider-ducks,  threr 
or  four  looms  in  the  water,  two  or  three  mollymokes,  two  kitt- 
wakes,  and  one  ringed-seal.  Captain  Brown  saw  two  narwhal^ 
off  Cape  Lofley.  A  number  were  also  noticed  in  De  Bniync 
Sound.  I 

Four  species  of  jelly-fish  (two  new  ones),  two  worms,  twospc-i 
cies  of  shrimp  (one  new),  buckie  shells,  mussels,  and  specimen^ 
of  drift-wood  and  whale-bones  were  also  obtained. 

When  three-quarters  of  a  mile  off  Cape  Mary  Harmswort: 
the  lead  gave  128  fathoms,  and  a  little  farther  west,  off  the  tt^ 
of  the  spit,  150  fathoms.  The  greatest  depth  obtained  in  the 
Barents  Sea  to  the  south  of  Cape  Flora  was  80  fathoms. 

After  getting  on  board  at  7.10  p.m.  wc  t  ajiicd  auay  northwest 
in  the  direction  of  the  mysterious  Gillis  Land.  I 

When  we  had  proceeded  northwest  eight  miles  in  water  wiir. 

a  little  very  light  ice  in  it,  a  soundiiig  gave  62  fathoms. 
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Course  northwest,  sixteen  miles  distant  from  Cape  Mary  Harms- 
worth,  sounding  112  fathoms. 

Course  northwest,  twenty-five  miles  distant  from  Cape  Mary 
Harmsworth,  234  fathoms.    Brown  mud. 

Course  northwest,  distant  forty  miles  from  Cape  Mary  Harms- 
worth,  sounding  290  fathoms. 

The  drift,  noted  by  the  swab,  was  easterly. 

August  Sth,  Sunday. — At  8  a.m.  took  observation  for  longitude 
by  chronometer.  It  was  then  clear  towards  north  and  northwest, 
and  no  signs  of  land  could  be  seen  from  the  mast-head,  which  I 


RECORD  CAIRN  ON  THE  SI'IT  OK  CAl'E  MARY  H AR.MSWoR  i  II,     AUGUST  7,  I897 

have  incessantly  visited.  We  had  been  steaming  up  a  narrow 
bight  in  the  ice  running  roughly  northwest,  with  tight  ice  on 
either  side. 

Soon  after  8  a.m.  a  thick  mist  came  on,  and  about  noon  we  came 
to  tight  ice  ahead,  and  lay-to  for  some  time.  As  we  cannot  pro- 
ceed farther  northwest.  Captain  Brown  tliinks  it  advisable  to  re- 
turn tf)  our  course  southeast.  We  have  now  steamed  fiftv  miles 
northwest  from  Cape  Mary  Harmsworth  and  no  land  is  in  sight, 
and  there  are  no  indications  of  it.  A  sounding  at  this  point  gives 
230  fathoms  and  a  bottom  of  brown  mud. 

This  I  think  disposes  of  Gillis  Land,  and  confirms  my  opinion 
derived  from  our  observations  made  this  spring  from  the  top  of 
the  glaciated  land  above  Cape  Mary  Harmsworth,  that  this  land 
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bas  no  existence  in  the  latitude  and  longitude  laid  down  in 
maps. 

After  proceeding  southeast  about  eight  miles  the  lead  ga;i 
223  fathoms;  bottom,  brown  mud.  After  reaching  our  i2{i 
thest  limit  northwest  we  went  under  sail  when  returning.  be| 

on  my  pointinp^  out  the  importance  of  dredging  here  to  Capt:c 
Brown,  he  unravelled  the  whips  from  his  sails  and,  toge:!'-- 
with  some  small  quantity  of  one-inch  line  he  had  on  board. inj.f: 
it  up  to  300  fathoms  and  let  down  the  dredpfe.  As  it  haij 
bag  of  sacking  attached,  it  refused  to  sink  properly  ir. 
230  fathoms  of  water,  so  Brown  then  stopped  the  ship  for  ti 
hours  and  lowered  a  swab  instead.  A  large  number  of  starr' 
a  few  sea-urchins  and  worms  were  the  result.  The  mtst 
continued  very  dense.  We  then  proceeded  southeast  under 
again. 

Captain  Brown  is  very  unwell  and  is  confined  to  his  cabia. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  frequently  looked  at  the  ci 
pass,  and  find  the  ship  heading  east  of  south,  and  on  no 
occasion  west  of  south  even  by  one  degree,  which  is  the  a^ss:--; 
direction  of  the  Johannesen  Islands,  in  which  direction  I  arj  ;^ 
formed  the  ice  is  too  heavy  to  proeeed,  although  I  wr.iili  lii:  ' 
sail  over  the  supposed  position  of  these  islands.  At  aiidni^i  .' 
were  nevertheless  out  in  the  open  sea  without  a  lump  of  ice  ? 
side  of  us. 

August  lotkt  Tutsdaj^.—This  morning  I  learned  that  the 
course  had  been  steered  through  the  night. 

I  would  now  like  to  make  for  King  Charles  Islands  to 
W.N.W.  and  get  a  look  round  from  some  high  point  upon 
We  are  at  noon  fifty-two  miles  from  Northeast  Point — ^then 
land  on  the  King  Charles  Islands. 

A  longitude  by  chronometer  by  ArniiUi^i  ai  6  p.m.  (thesu:  > 
ing  on  the  prime  vertical  and  a  far  better  i  h>ervation  thar. 
mornincf's)  chives  our  position  at  noon  ;  Latitude,  78*^  35  " 
and  longitude,  35    50  east,  or  about  fourteen  miles  of  bti: 
east  of  the  position  at  noon  given  by  this  morning's  longitude 
chronometer  observation.   This  makes  our  position  at  noon  si 
six  miles  from  Northeast  Cape  on  the  eastern  extremity  of 
King  Charles  Islands,  so  I  feel  convinced  that  the  Johanii 
and  Andreassen  Islands,  to  the  east  of  King  Charles  Islands, 
not  be  in  the  position  assigned  to  them,  or  we  should  now  see 
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former,  as  we  are  within  a  few  miles  of  their  supposed  eastern 
coast.* 

At  3  P.M.  a  sounding  gave  thirty-four  fathoms,  fine  sand  \  at  6 
P.M.  forty-two  fathoms,  fine  brownish  sand,  with  black  grains 
mixed. 

By  .1  meridian  altitude  I  took  at  noon  I  find  our  latitude  is  78° 

35'  north. 

Ancrnst  ijth,  W'tdiiesday. — Sounded  at  1.35  a.m.  Eighty-five 
fathoms  ;  l)ro\vn  mud.  At  11.30  a.m.  t'lok  a  sounding  in  100 
fathoms  ;  brown  mud  and  clay.  Thick  mist  near  the  ice,  with 
occasi^Mial  showers  oi  tnic  snow. 

Some  j)omatorhine  skuas  were  seen  flying  around  the  ship.  T 
went  off  in  a  small  boat  with  Armitageand  Wilton  and  succeeded 
in  killing  one.  Later  on  I  shot  eight  or  ten  more,  including  two 
specimens  of  the  dark  variety.    1  also  shot  one  Arctic  tern. 

A  few  ringed-seals  are  to  be  seen  in  the  water  and  numerous 
bear-tracks  upon  the  ice-pieces,  but  no  bear  has  actually  been 
seen  since  leaving  Cape  Flora. 

August  I2th^  Thursday, — Grouse  day !  My  thoughts  turn  to 
the  moors  of  Scotland  and  pleasant  days  with  the  gun  there. 

This  morning  we  pushed  for  some  hours  through  tight  patches 
of  ice  with  looser  ice  between,  but  whenever  we  tried  west  we 
met  with  tight  ice.  Captain  Brown,  who  was  on  the  bridge  all 
nighti  finally  turned  the  ship's  head  homeward,  and  we  soon  got 
entirely  outside  the  floes.  We  could,  however,  have  pushed  in 
westward  when  we  were  farther  north  had  it  been  attempted. 

I  continued  developing  negatives. 

At  noon  a  sounding  gave  65  fathoms;  bottom,  brown  mud;  lat- 
itude, 77"  5'  X. 

At  2  P.M..  64  IcUhoms;  rock. 
At  8  P.M.,  58  fathoms:  fine  sand. 

It  has  been  overcast,  somewhat  damp,  and  a  **  Scotch  mist  '* 
throughout  the  day. 

At  10  I'.M.  the  Ie;i(l  was  lost  from  the  soundinq^-line.  We  kept 
outside  the  ice  all  day,  steerinpf  a  course  for  Hope  Island,  south 
up  to  4  P.M..  and  then  southwest  and  west. 

*  Mr.  Arnold  Pike  has  since  landed  upon  the  King  Charles  Islands,  and 
has  confirmed  my  opinion  that  the  Andreassen  and  Johannesen  islands 
have  no  existence  in  fact. 
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Au^tst  i^-tJi,  Saturday^ — ^The  Windward,  under  the  best  circum- 
stances, will  steam  three  and  a  half  to  four  knots ;  only  fifteen 

pounds  of  steam,  instead  of  twenty-five,  is  now  allowed  since  the 
breakdown  oil  llamnicrfest  on  the  way  to  Franz-Josef  Land  this 
summer. 

At  noon  soundings  gave  42  fathoms ;  fine  sand  and  greeu 
mud. 

At  4  I'M.,  27  failioms;  small  L>asaliic  stones  and  broken  shells. 
6  I'.M.,  17  fathoms;  small  stones  and  broken  shells.  6  h.m..  zx 
fathoms  ;  small  stones.  10  p.m.,  34  fathoms ;  small  stones  and 
shells.    Midnight.,  64  fathoms  ;  fine  sand. 

Various  courses  :  tacking  to  a  S.S.W.  fresh  breeze  under  steam 
and  sail;  frequently  breaking-off making  for  Bear  Island 
Sea  rather  rough. 

August  13th,  Sunday. — ^At  2  a.m.,  42  fathoms ;  sand  and  sheL 
4  A.M.,  31  fathoms ;  sand  and  shell.  6  a.m.,  23  fathoms  ;  sand 
and  shell.  8  a.m.,  25  fathoms;  gravel.  2  p.m.,  32  fathoms: 
shells.  4  P.M.,  29  fathoms;  shells  and  small  stones.  6  p.m.,  2> 
fathoms;  sand,  shells,  stones,  and  coral.  8  p.m.,  27  fathoms; 
coral,  shells,  and  small  stones.    10  p.m.,  34  fathoms ;  coral,  shells. 

Strong  southwest  breeze.  High  sea.  Overcast  and  generally 
misty.  Tacking  off  Bear  Island,  which  the  thick  weather  pre> 
vents  us  from  seeing. 

Aujp4St  i6thy  Monday. — ^This  morning  the  weather  cleared 
showing  Bear  Island  (southeast  extreme,  high  and  rocky)  bearing 
west  about  twenty-three  miles.  The  wind  was  westerly  and  un- 
steady. Captain  I^irown  niadr  a  course  for  London,  as  he  couiu 
nut  heal  up  aj^aiiist  a  hcad-wiiul  It  swards  it. 

Mount  Misery  (on  iit)rlhcasL  end  of  Bear  Islanil)  is  marked  o: 
the  (  harts  a.">  being  1200  feet  high,  and  aj)pcars  to  be  a  rcimde^'- 
ott  hill  ending  in  a  ])(.ak  at  the  summit.    Tlie  low  land  bctwcx- 
it  and  the  jjerpc  ndic  ular  rocks  at  the  sontlieast  extreme  of  the 
island  giv<  s  tin-  ai){)earance  at  a  distance  of  two  small  i'<land«. 

I  tried  my  camera  nf)nn  it.  Printed  from  the  negatives  recent- 
ly  taken,  and  toned  and  h.xed  a  number  of  positives. 

The  air  now  feels  delightfully  balmy  and  warm.  We  are  feel- 
ing the  effect  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  The  barometer  keeps  about 
50°  F.,  which  seems  tropical  '<  us. 

August  2jd,  Monday.— Ai  about  10  a.m.  the  boiler  again  gave 
serious  trouble.   The  wind  had  died  away,  and  Captain  Browi: 
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had  begun  to  steam  against  the  head*sea.  There  was  a  pressure 
of  only  ten  pounds  of  steam  at  the  time. 

August  2sth^  Wednesday, — ^This  morning  we  sighted  the  coast 
of  Norway,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Breed  Sund.  About  noon  we 
passed  several  fishing-smacks,  and  obtained  a  few  ling  and  cod 
from  one,  but  they  were  only  just  out  and  had  not  caught  many. 

lowered  a  boat  on  steaming  close  up  to  another,  and  tried  to 
get  more,  but  tlu-y  were  only  just  out  from  Bergen  and  were  then 
setting  their  lines.  \Vc  liad  liad  no  fresh  fish  for  more  than  three 
years.    ii»'\v  we  relish  it ! 

The  crew  came  back  with  some  wt)nderful  story  about  some 
Enghsh  yachtsman  havinpf  shot  a  pigeon  from  Andree,  with  a 
note  stating  that  he  (Andree)  had  crossed  the  80'  with  a  fair 
wind.  He  is  on  a  most  risky  journey — the  most  so  of  any  that 
has  ever  been  attcmj)ted.  He  exhibits  great  pluck,  and  I  wish 
him  every  success  in  his  brave  venture. 

It  is  cheerful  to  see  life  and  signs  of  a  civilized  world  again.  I 
noticed  one  black-headed  gull  this  evening — the  first  I  have  ob- 
served. Hitherto  I  have  seen  only  moUymokes,  puffins,  kitti- 
wakes,  and  an  odd  skua. 

August  28th,  Saturday.  —  This  morning  we  passed  through 
quite  a  fleet  of  iishing-boats  from  Peterhead,  and  got  a  few  her- 
rings from  one  of  them,  which  were  thrown  on  board,  as  there 
was  too  much  sea  to  lower  a  boat,  and  they  were  asked  to  report 
us  at  Peterhead.  A  head*wind  is  still  bothering  us,  chiefly  from 
the  S.S.W.,  and  the  sea  is  still  high.  We  made  short  tacks  in  and 
off  shore,  and  towards  night  took  in  sail  and  went  under  steam, 
as  we  had  got  to  some  extent  under  cover  of  the  headland  to  the 
south  of  Aberdeen.  We  ran  up  the  ship's  number,  *'T.H.P.Q.** 
when  off  Buchanness. 

We  passed  Aberdeen  about  9  p.m.,  and  kept  on,  utider  steam, 
about  two  miles  from  shore  to  take  ad\aiuagc  of  the  tide  run- 
ning south  for  a  longer  time  in-shore. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  trees  and  green  fields  again,  with  all  the 
evidences  of  life  and  the  great  world,  after  the  lonely  life  we  have 
spent  for  over  tlirce  years  in  ihe  dead,  white  land  of  the  north. 

Septetnhcr  isf,  irrf/nrsf/ar. — Saint  Partridge  day  ! 

Captain  Brown  had  the  crow's-nest  down  early  this  morning. 
At  3  A.M.  the  wind  headed  us  again.  We  passed  Yarmouth  about 

7  A.M. 
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When  between  Lowestoft  and  Southwold  we  sighted  pilot-boat 
No.  5,  and  Captain  Elvtn,  the  pilot,  came  on  board  and  took  the 
ship  in  hand. 

The  head-wind  increased  in  force  to  a  gale,  and  in  the  shallow 
water  here,  where  no  soundings  show  over  twenty-eight  fathoms, 
it  soon  put  up  a  sea,  stopping  our  headway.  After  2  p.m.,  when 
the  tide  set  against  us,  we  actually  went  astern,  although  under 
steam  and  fore-and-aft  sails.  Towards  nia^ht  the  wind  increased 
tu  a  fresh  gale,  and  wc  remained  in  much  the  same  spot  as  we 
had  been  in  the  morniiiir. 

Scptetnbcr  2(1,  Tliursday. — By  midniv^ht  the  wind  had  increascl 
to  a  strong  gale,  with  the  force  nf  a  w  hole  gale  in  the  squall-  ' 
The  binnacle  and  side  lights  were  frequently  blown  out,  the  main- 
t(^j)-gallant-staysail  carried  away  and  was  torn  to  ribbon*?,  and 
soon  afler  one  after  another  r)f  the  fore-and-aft  sails  followed 
suit,  through  the  sheets  parting.  The  result  was  that  as  the  ship 
has  insufficient  engine-power,  and  was  now  carrying  no  sails,  her 
head  could  not  be  brought  up  to  the  wind,  and  she  lay  quite  out 
of  control  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  with  the  waves  breaking  over 
her. 

The  pilot  frequently  came  down  to  look  at  the  cabin  compass, 
and  about  midnight,  as  the  binnacle-lights  had  again  been  blown 
out,  was  much  concerned,  remarking  that  things  looked  rery 
unpleasant,  and  that  it  would  be  mere  good-luck  if  we  kept  clear 
of  other  craft,  as  the  ship  was  quite  out  of  control,  her  steam- 
power  being  entirely  useless  to  stand  against  the  gale/* 

The  dogs  were  having  a  bad  time  on  deck,  and  their  melan- 
choly howls  would  occasionally  rise  above  the  roar  of  the  wind.  , 

Gladys'*  and  "Miss  Rawing'*  were  so  frightened  that  they 
would  not  stay  in  their  kennels,  but  left  their  pups  and  joined 
in  the  general  chorus,  as  the  roll  of  the  ship  or  seas  coming  over 
sent  them  splashing  into  the  lee-scuppers.  I  went  up  and  tried 
to  help  them,  but  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  better 
loose  than  tied  up. 

Below,  things  were  flying  about  in  all  directions,  and  the  gear 
in  my  eabin  was  in  a  hopeless  mix-up  —  guns,  boots,  sponge. 
tuuth-hru>iu:-^,  soaj).  and  water-juvi  mingled  with  my  "go-ashore' 
clothes,  bein;4  in  a  lovely  muddle  on  the  floor. 

In  the  pantry  a  frequent  crash  of  crockery  indicated  anything 
but  a  peaceful  cofidilion  of  things  there.    I  lay  part  of  the  time 
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on  the  couch  in  the  little  saloon,  and  by  wedgring  myself  in 
ag^ainst  the  table  rendered  myself  less  movable,  and  tried  to  get 
to  sleep ;  but  a  volley  of  charts  from  the  rack  above,  followed 
almost  immediately  by  an  erratic  bottle  of  whiskey  and  a  tin  of 
tobacco  on  the  back  of  my  head,  which  had  taken  legs  on  their 
own  account  and  which  I  had  endeavored  to  secure  in  a  safe 
position,  soon  roused  me  up,  and  placed  sleep  quite  out  of  the 
question. 

Things  went  on  in  this  manner  throughout  the  night  without 
improvement,  and  the  pilot  felt  very  uncomfortable,  owing  to 
the  uncontrollable  condition  of  the  vessel.  He,  however,  amiis- 
ini^ly  took  salve  to  his  soul  by  saying  he  should  charge  for  her 
as  a  sailing  vessel,  as  she  is  only  a  steamer  in  name.  The  poor 
old  Wimhcard,  I  regret,  got  shockingly  abused. 

The  gale  still  continued  all  moriiinii.  We  are  now  abreast  of 
South wuld,  and  with  the  flood-lide  can  hold  our  own,  but  go  to 
leeward  directly  it  changes.  Towards  night  the  wind  died  down, 
the  shallow  sea  here  rapidly  followed  suit,  and  we  began  to 
forge  ahea<l  with  a  little  sftecd  ;  the  pilot  tells  me  that  to-mor- 
row morning  we  shall  be  in  the  Thames  if  things  go  well. 
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HOME  AGAIN  ! 

Scptotibi'T iSgj,  Friihxy. — Here  we  are  in  the  Thames  acrain. 
afu-r  more  than  three  years  absence  and  isohition  from  the  wtrld 
How  the  tlious^hts  return  to  that  12th  ot  July  when  we  st*v"i 
upon  the  dec  k  of  the  Windward,  and  said  "guud-bye  "  to  frieiM. 
and  relatives  (some  of  whom  we  then  saw  for  the  last  time)  wii 
had  come  to  wish  (Tod-sj)eed  tf»  the  little  band  of  adventurer-^  ere 
they  drew  aside  the  veil  that  separates  the  busy  world  from  that 
land  of  mystery,  that  great  unknown  tract  of  the  far  north,  where 
the  foot  of  man  had  never  trod,  where  the  sun  of  knowledge  had 
never  shone.  Are  we  quite  forgotten  by  those  who  remain?  Are 
they  satisfied  with  our  achievements,  and  will  they  be  at  Green- 
hithe  or  Greenwich  to  welcome  us?  These  are  the  thoughts  which 
crowd  through  our  brains  as  we  crane  our  necks  over  the  side  of 
the  vessel  to  make  out  the  details  of  the  well-known  banks.  Yes! 
there  is  Dr.  William  Neale,  an  Arctic  man  himself,  whose  genial 
face  we  all  know  so  well»  and  my  brother,  too,  coming  alongside 
as  we  slowly  weave  our  way  through  the  river-craft.  How  hearty 
are  their  congratulations  and  welcomes,  and  how  we  bombard 
them  with  questions  as  to  the  well-being  of  this  person  and  that, 
and  the  events  that  have  occurred  during  our  years  of  absence! 
Some  well-loved  faces  are  not  there,  which  would  have  been  the 
first  to  welcome  and  grasp  our  hands  had  the  relentless  grip  <  1 
death  spared  them  ! 

A  rclLirn  home  after  a  loni;  ami  almost  newsless  absence  i>  al- 
ways tinged  with  sorrow,  but  eertainly  the  many  hearty  weicomo 
and  the  kindness  of  our  friends  do  much  to  banish  thoughts  ui 
sadness  from  our  minds. 

Soon  we  are  ashore  with  our  personal  bau:gage,  which  the  cour- 
teous Cn>^tom  otTicials  pass  with  as  little  trouble  as  pn>-.ibk' 

consistent  with  their  duty,  and  a  short  train-journey  lands  us 
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in  the  midst  of  London  life  once  more.  The  expedition  is  at 
an  end ! 

How  strange  it  feels  to  get  into  a  frock-coat  and  under  a  tali 
hat,  and  how  uncomfortable  a  starched  collar !  The  noise  of 
the  streets  is  quite  nerve-jarring,  and  the  weather,  which  our 
friends  laughingly  assure  us  is  but  pleasantly  warm,  to  us  as- 
sumes tropical  heat,  as  we  wipe  our  perspiring  foreheads  and  al- 
most wish  for  a  whiff  of  the  chilly  airs  of  Franz-Josef  Land  to 

cool  US. 

Rajtidly,  however,  these  new  sensations  wear  off,  and  we  are 
liailuig  hansoms,  dropping  in  and  out  of  clubs,  criticizing  menus 
like  the  most  orthodox  men-about-towii,  and  by  the  discerning 
manner  in  which  we  decide  upon  the  merits  of  this  eiitrde^  or  that 
savory,  no  one  would  imagine  that  the  same  men  only  a  short 
time  ago  were  swallowing  with  vast  gusto  large  lumps  of  fat 
bacon  or  junks  of  semi-eooke(i  and  leathery  bear-meat. 

After  our  anxieties  had  been  set  at  rest  with  regard  to  our 
friends,  I  fear  our  stomachs  took  precedence  in  our  thoughts. 
How  we  enjoyed  bottled  beer  and  roast  beef,  two  things  we  had 
always  longed  for  in  Franz-Josef  Land,  and  the  satisfaction  of 
coming  face  to  fa(  e  with  the  latter  is  amusingly  illustrated  by  a 
telegram  I  received  when  seated  at  dinner  on  the  night  of  our  re- 
turn, signed  by  my  late  comrades,  who  were  dining  together  at  a 
Piccadilly  restaurant.  It  ran  :  "  Isn't  roast  beef  good  ?"  followed 
by  their  names. 

For  three  years  we  had  been  quite  exempt  from  colds  in  the 
head,  owing  to  the  fact  that  germs  are  unable  to  exist,  unless 
under  exceptionally  favorable  circumstances,  in  the  Arctic.  No 
sooner,  however,  did  we  return  home  than  most  of  my  late  com- 
panions were  immediately  affected  by  it,  and  running  noses  and 
streaming  eyes  at  once  came  in  fashion. 

Hundreds  of  telegrams  of  congratulation  poured  in  upon  me. 
as  leader  of  the  expedition,  from  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  but  what 
I  value  most  are  the  letters  I  received  expressing  a{>proval  of 
the  work  we  have  been  able  to  accomplish,  and  of  my  conduct 
of  the  expedition,  from  men  whom  I  may  be  permitted  t<>  tie- 
scribe  as  the  "(">lc!  Guard  of  the  Arctic."  who  in  times  past  have 
s<r»  gallantly  upheld  British  prestige  in  the  |»olar  area— men  who 
Jlcfiow  the  hardships  atid  {)rivations  to  be  endured,  the  danp^crs 
to  be  passed  through,  and  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  \  in 
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a  word,  men  who  know  the  Arctic,  From  such  men  as  Admiral 
Sir  Leopold  McCHntock,  Admiral  Sir  George  Nares,  Sir  Clem- 
ents  Markham,  Admiral  Sir  Erasmus  Ommanney,  Admiral  Al- 
bert Markham,  Admiral  Sir  Vesey  Hamilton,  Captain  Sir  Allan 
Young,  Mr.  Leigh  Smith,  Dr.  William  Neale,  and  many  others, 
I  ai>i>reciate  and  value  the  honor  of  obtaining  congratulation 
and  approval,  to  obtain  which  is  to  me  ample  satisfaction  for  my 
labors. 

I  cannot  close  this  attempted  account  of  the  expedition  with- 
out ofFerini;:  niy  warmest  testimony  to  my  fellow-workers  an-, 
comrades  in  Franz-Josef  Land,  to  whose  loyal  support  and  assist- 
ance any  success  we  may  have  attained  is  due.    They  worked 
hard  and  conscientiously  to  obtain  the  l)e>t  results  j)')S.sible 
Tliey  were  ever  busy;  seldom  was  there  idle  lime  on  an\-body< 
hands,  and  T  may  say  that  their  loyalty  and  industry  have  been 
crowned  with  success.    I  have  not  attempted  in  this  account  i<» 
do  more  than  touch  upon  the  scientific  work  r.f  the  expedition, 
which  would  more  than  fill  the  two  covers  in  itself,  but  when 
this  work  is  published,  those  interested  will  be  able  to  judg^e  of 
the  amount  of  hard  work  expended  by  each  and  every  member 
of  the  party.   Work  and  constant  occupation,  combined  with 
our  doctor's  good  care  of  us,  largely  contributed  to  keep  us  in 
the  good  health  we  all  enjoyed,*  and  made  every  one  happy  and 
contented,  for  I  can  say  without  the  least  hesitation  that  no 
happier  or  more  contented  little  party  ever  existed  in  northern 
latitudes.   We  were  always  busy,  and  to  a  great  extent  I  be- 
lieve that  is  the  secret  of  our  health  and  happiness ;  I  say  to  a 
great  extent,  for  our  doctor's — Mr.  Koettlitz — conscientious  and 
thoughtful  precautions  to  insure  our  health  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten in  connection  with  this  matter.  It  is  a  true  saying  that  pre- 
vention is  better  than  cure,  and  if  his  medical  office  did  prove 
somewhat  of  a  sinecure,  so  far  as  human  beiniys  were  cone*:' rn*  i. 
he  directed  his  enersjy  to  doctoiing  juvenile  bears,  baby  wal- 
ruses, dogs,  ainl  pmiies.    Tlie  Arctic  has  proved  very  fatal  in 
the  past,  and  will  in  the  future  unless  every  precaution  is  taken 
to  insure  health  and  well-being.    His  exeellent  geological  work, 
together  with  his  careful  labelling  of  specimens — one  of  the  most 

None  of  us  had  a  day's  illness  ihrgughout  the  three  years  we  were 
away. 
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important  points  in  collecting — has  obtained  the  praise  of  higher 
authorities  than  myself  upon  this  matter. 

To  the  energy  and  industry  of  Mr.  Armitage  is  due  the  care- 
fully recorded  meteorological,  astronomical,  and  magnetic  ob- 
servations extending  over  three  years,  and  he,  in  common  with 
all  members  of  the  party,  lent  every  assistance  to  the  advance- 
ment of  each  branch  of  science  coming  under  our  notice,  for 
each  man  helped  the  other  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability.  To  Mr. 
Armitage's  loyal  aid  I  wish  to  offer  testimony.    We  have  been 


TREED 


through  rough  times  and  many  dangers  and  hardships  together, 
and  I  know  the  good  material  of  which  he  is  made.  It  is  in- 
vidious, however,  to  particularize,  for  one  and  all  did  their 
best. 

To  Mr.  Alfred  Harmsworth  I  tender  my  hearty  thanks  for  the 
all-important  part  he  played  in  contributing  the  necessary  funds 
for  fitting  out  and  maintaining  the  expedition,  the  total  cost  of 
which,  owing  to  his  objection,  I  am  unable  to  state.  I  think  it  is 
clue  to  him  that  I  here  contradict  the  suggestion,  which  I  under- 
stand was  made  during  my  sojourn  in  Franz-Josef  Land,  to  the 
effect  that  the  expedition  was  organized  by  us  for  any  other  than 
purely  scientific  purposes,  such  statement  being  absolutely  with- 
out any  foundation,  and  ccjntrary  to  fact  ;  moreover,  I  desire  to 
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add,  in  connection  with  such  .sUiLenient,  that  I  personally  have i 
received  no  pecuniary  l)L-nefit  whatever.  i 
The  plans  of  tlie  expedition  are  embodied  in  the  followinirleiicr. 
which  was  written  on  the  eve  of  niy  departure  by  Mr.  Harms- 
worth  to  Mr.  Arthur  Montefiore,  aad  published  in  the  public 
press : 

"12  Clakces  Strket,  Picxadjuv. 

"  Mv  Dkar  Montefiore,  —  To  write  'a  few  words' on  a  subject  or 
has  at  heart  very  deeply  is  not  easy;  but  I  will  be  as  brief  as  possibfe  j 
my  explanation  of  the  reasons  1  had  in  mind  when  i  decided  on  fitting <s 
the  present  polar  expedition. 

*•  From  the  time  wlu-n,  as  a  younj^'Stcr,  I  rerid  the  story  of  Franklin! 
have  aUvavs  been  fascinated  by  the  ^rcat  mystery  of  the  north.  Julius  *  - 
Payer's  book,  and  the  ronchiding  chapter  of  Admiral  Markham's 'Sir  j  ■ 
Franklin,' decided  me  to  contribute  to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  the  e' 
ploration  of  Franz- Josef  Latid,  in  itself  a  lield  lor  a  vast  amount  of  scir-- 
lific  work.  and.  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  Arc: 
men,  the  best  mad  to  the  north  pole.    Ilavinj;.  owintj  to  the  effort 
yourself,  been  matic  aware  of  Mr.  Jac  kson  s  wonderful  energy  and  r 
recent  work  in  the  Arctic.  I  offered  him  the  leadership  of  the  expedite; 
and  secured  an  allv  in  whom  I  place  the  utmost  confidence. 

"As  to  Mr.  lackson's  chances  of  reaching  the  pole,  1  shall  say  nothi:. 
For  my  own  part.  I  shall  be  entirely  satisfied  if  he  and  his  companions  a" 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  geography  arul  Uu  lauii  i  and  flora  of  Franz-J  »• 
Land,  and  the  area  lying  immediately  noiili  ui  it.     With  beating:': 
record  '  nrjrth  1  have  very  little  sympathy.    If  Mr.  Jackson  pldiiti  t 
Union  Flai;  nearer  the  pole  than  tlie  Stars  and  Stripes  (who  head  U5 
four  miles  only)  I  shall  be  glad,  but  if  he  came  back  having  found 
pole  but  minus  the  work  of  the  scientists,  of  which  our  expedition  co> 
sists,  I  should  regard  the  venture  as  a  failure. 

"  I  have  emphasized  this  point  particularly.  Our  venture  is  not  a  nori 
pole,  but  a  polar  expedition  —  a  distinction  with  a  vast  difference.  Tar 
advice  and  assistance  given  us  by  such  authorities  as  the  President  of  ti: 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  the  Council  of  the  Meteorological  Office  tlx 
Committee  and  Superintendent  of  the  Kew  Observatory,  Capum  Ocal(> 
R.N.,  of  the  Hydrographic  Department  of  the  Admiralty.  Mr.  B.  Lc^^ 
Smith*  Sir  Leopold  McClintock.  Admiral  Markham,  Sir  Allen  Young,  Mr 
R.  H.  Scott.  F.R.S..  Mr.  J.  Coles.  F,R.A.S.,  of  the  Royal  Geograpl^iQ: 
Society.  Mr.  W.  Harkness,  F.CS..  of  Somerset  House.  Sir  George  Thoisi^ 
Bart.»  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Neale,  and  the  interest  evoked  throughout  the  won: 
have  been  very  gratifying  to  all  the  brave  fellows  who  have  elected  to  be 
left  on  Franz-Josef  Land  for  two — perhaps  for  four  or  five  years. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  Alfred  C.  Harmsworth." 
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I  think  I  may  say,  without  boasting,  that  the  expectations  and 
desires  expressed  in  this  letter  have  been  fully  realized. 

My  warmest  thanks  are  also  due,  for  assistance  and  advice,  to 
the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  President 
and  Council  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  the  Council  of 
the  Meteorological  Office,  the  Committee  and  Superintendent  of 
the  Kew  Observatory,  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Geologi- 
cal Society,  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Tyneside  Geographi- 
cal Society,  Captain  Creak,  R.N.,  Admiral  Sir  P.  Leopold  Mc- 
Clintock,  Admiral  Albert  H.  Markham,  Mr.  B.  Leigh  Smith,  Dr. 
W.  H.  Neale,  Admiral  Sir  Erasmus  Ommanney,  Mr.  J.  E.  Harting, 
the  late  Dr.  George  Harley,  Captain  Sir  Allen  Young,  Professor 
Vaughan  Harley,  Mr.  D.  Lewis-Pook-.  Mr.  H.  Daydon  Jackson, 
Mr.  R.  H.  Scott,  Mr.  Strac  lian,  Sir  Archibald  (icikic,  Messrs.  E.  T. 
Newton  and  J.  J.  II.  Teal),  Dr.  Bowillcr  Sharj)t',  Mr.  Eagle  Clarke, 
Mr.  F.W.  Frohawk,  Mr.  Edgar  Farnian,  Sir  George  Thomas.  Hart., 
Mr.  W.  A.  Bromwich,  Mr.  Frank  I>r()inwich,  Mr.  \V.  liarkness,  kite 
of  Somerset  House;  Dr.  Chree  and  Mr.  Haker,  of  Kew  Observa- 
tory ;  Mr.  G.  E.  T.  Smithson,  Mr.  iVrlhur  Jackson,  ^Ir.  Morris  Col- 
les,  Mr.  Alexander  Xansen,  Mr.  Henry  Cooke,  and  Mr.  J.  Jctf  reson. 

Mr.  A.  Montefiore  must  also  be  remembered  for  his  hard  and  en- 
thusiastic work  in  assisting  in  the  organization  of  the  expedition. 

I 
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CHAPTER  XXXV 
CONCERNING  SCURVY 

! 

All  travellers  in  the  Arctic  are  interested  in  the  grave  qucs- 1 
tion  of  scurvy,  which  has  played  such  havoc  in  the  past,  not  oolr ' 
among  Arctic  expeditions,  which  perhaps  have  suffered  most  se^  i 
verely,  hut  until  recent  years  also  in  our  merchant-service  an: 

navy,  in  which  even  now  cases  happen.  Credit  has  been  given  K 
the  use  of  lime-juice  in  these  two  services  for  the  jjreat  reducti  ' 
of  scurvy  on  board  ship — unfairly,  it  seems  to  inv — fur  l)efore 
accept  tile  theory  that  lime-juice  acts  as  a  preventive  of, -Tevi:: 
as  a  curative  agent  in  scurvy,  it  would  be  well  u>  ascertain  :" 
what  way  it  acts  upon  the  economy  of  the  body,  which  questi-i 
up  to  the  present  has  remained  unanswered ;  consequently 
use  can  only  be  classified  as  empirical,  and  not  founded  on  reason 
Before  giving  lime-juice  the  credit  of  practically  sweeping  away 
scurvy  from  the  mercantile  and  royal  navies,  it  should  be  retnec- 
bered  that  other  causes  have  been  at  work  to  promote  health- 
such  as  improved  sanitation,  shorter  voyages  through  theincreaae  j 
of  steam-power,  and  especially  better  food.  For  many  years  I  ha« ' 
studied  the  question  of  scurvy,  not  only  from  records,  but  ' 
countries  where  it  is  still  rife,  and  the  follow  m;^  are  some  sug"gtr^- 
tive  fads  I  have  colleeled  :  On  the  Nares"  Expedition  the  ere;  • 
of  both  the  Alert  and  Discovery  suflfered  greatly  from  this  raaj- 
ady,  althoiirrh  lime-juice  was  daily  taken  by  all  hands  when  on 
board.  A  little  only  was  taken  when  sledging,  in  accordant 
with  the  practice  then  adopted  on  all  such  journeys.  Yet  I  hanJh 
think  the  warmest  advocate  of  lime-juice  nowadays  would  go  v 
far  as  to  say  that  the  outbreak  of  scurvy,  when  sledging  for  a  few 
weeks,  was  caused  alone  by  its  omission.  Thus  we  have  an  in- 
stance of  lime-juice  taken  daily,  with  the  exception  of  a  i>» 
weeks  when  sledging,  and  scurvy  is  rife  among  the  crews  of  b^i" 
ships.    On  the  other  hand,  ^Ir.  Leigh  Smith's  party,  with  ii-^ 
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medical  officer.  Dr.  W  H  Xcale,  after  the  loss  of  the  Rira,  spent 
nine  months,  uichuling  a  winter,  upon  Franz-Josef  Land,  under 
very  rough  circumstaiu  es.  and  witkoul  lime-juice.  They,  how- 
ever, lived  upf)n  newly  killed  fresh  meat,  and  no  case  of  scurvy 
occurred  among  thcni  When  livini^  among  the  Samoyads, 
upon  Waigatz  and  tht-  Hnlshaia  Zenielskija  Tundra  of  north- 
east Russia,  some  striking  facts  came  under  my  notice  indi- 
cating the  cause  of  scurvy. 

Among  the  Samoyads,  who  yearly  winter  upon  Waigatz,  and 
never  take  vegetables  or  even  know  what  iime-juice  is,  scurvy  is 
unknown.   They,  however,  live  upon  fresh  reindeer-meat. 

On  the  other  hand,  scurvy  is  common  among  those  Samo- 
yads who  go  south  to  the  Petchora  River  with  the  Russian  peas- 
ant traders  in  the  autumn,  and  live  in  common  with  them  in  the 
districts  adjoining  the  large  rivers  upon  salted  fish  until  the  fol- 
lowing May.  This  salted  fish  I  can  testify  from  personal  experience 
is  invariably  very  imperfectly  cured.  In  fact,  both  the  Samoyads 
and  peasants  prefer  it  high."  Scurvy  is  also  common  among  the 
peasants,  who  live  upon  this  food.  When  at  Kharbarova,a  Samo- 
yad  village  on  the  Yugor  Straits,  in  1893,  a  striking  case  came 
under  my  notice  indicative  of  the  cause  of  scurvy.  Six  Russian 
priests,  whose  religion  forbid*?  them  to  eat  meat  but  allows  salted 
lish,  were  left  at  the  village  in  a  hut  put  up  for  their  use  by  Si- 
beriakoff,  the  Siberian  millionaire,  to  spend  the  winter,  a  year  or 
so  before  1  arrived  there.  A  little  Russian  boy,  whom  I  have  seen 
and  conversed  with,  was  left  to  wait  tipon  them.  The  six  priests 
lived  almost  exclusively  upon  tea.  bread,  and  salt  fish.  The  boy 
had  similar  food,  excepting  that,  instead  ui  salt  tish,  he  ate  fresh 
reindeer-meat.    None  of  them  had  any  vegetables. 

In  the  following  spring,  when  the  Russian  traders  returned, 
they  found  that  all  the  six  priests  had  died  of  scurvy  ;  whereas 
the  little  boy,  who  had  lived  on  fresh  meat,  and  had  not  partaken 
of  the  fish,  was  alive  and  quite  well,  and  had  buried  all  his  late 
masters  in  the  snow.  He  was  the  only  living  beini;  in  Kharba- 
rova  when  the  Samoyads  and  Russians  returned.  The  graves 
of  the  six  priests  I  have  myself  seen.  These  facts  were  related 
to  me  by  reliable  witnesses  when  at  Kharbarova.  They  in- 
dicate, I  think,  that  the  trouble  lay  in  the  imperfectly  cured 
fish. 

From  these  and  the  following  facts  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
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elusion  that  the  use  of  lime-juice  neither  prevents  nor  cures 
scurvy.  1  entirely  aj^ree  with  the  views  of  Professor  Toriip,  and 
believe  tlial  scurvy  is  a  disease  developed  through  caling  taiiUc i 
food^tliat,  in  fact,  it  is  a  slow  jxiisoninjj  of  the  system  through 
the  absorption  of  the  products  of  decomposition,  known  to 
chcinisls  iis  "  j)l< iniaines." 

Looking  now  at  our  own  t^xju  riciKes  during  our  stay  in  Franz- 
Josef  Land  in  tiie  light  of  these  theories,  we  have  on  one  hand 
the  crew  of  the  Wiuduuird oi  1894  to  1895,  which  wintered  there, 
taking  their  ounce  of  lime-juice  with  the  greatest  regularity 
daily,  and  yet  scurvy  broke  out,  causing  at  least  one  death  directly 
attributable  to  it,  and  numerfuts  other  cases  occurred  on  board. 
Lime-juice  also  gave  no  beneficial  results  when  administered  to 
the  sick  men.  There  was  a  supply  of  fresh  potatoes  on  board,  in 
addition  to  a  quantity  of  desiccated  vegetables.  On  the  other 
hand,  my  own  party  ashore  practically  took  no  lime-juice,  as  only 
two  or  three  drank  it  as  a  refreshing  drink  for  the  first  few 
months,  after  which  none  was  used.  I  personally  did  not  take  it 
at  all.  None  of  us  had  a  symptom  of  scurvy,  although  we  lived 
there  for  three  years.  We  used  only  desiccated  vegetables,  which 
are  supposed, according  to  Dr.  C.  H.  Fagge,  to  have  no  anti>scor- 
butic  value,  some  tinned  tomatoes,  and  during  the  second  winter 
a  little  frozen  scurvy-grass.  In  the  case  of  the  crew  of  the  \  f  'imf- 
ward,  I  fear  that  there  was  considerable  carelessness  in  the  ust- 
of  tinned  meats  that  were  not  {we  troni  laiiU,  although  tins  quite 
"gone"  were  rejected  ;  atui  <  vcii  some  of  tlie  sick  men  contrived 
to  obtain  the  salt* d  meat,*  which  I  had  locked  up,  with  orders 
that  it  should  not  he  .Ncrvcd  out.  when  the  lirst  case  of  scnrvv  oc- 
curred. I  have  always  susju  t  ted  it  of  being  the  great  t  auve  of 
scurvy  in  the  pasi.  as.  in  my  opinion,  it  always  contains  ptomaines, 
for  it  is  never  perfectly  cured. 

Willi  regard  to  me  f>vvn  partv.  which  was  under  my  initnediate 
supervision,  either  Dr.  Koettlitz  or  I  rt/av/j'j- saw  that  all  tinned  or 
other  meat  used  was  perfectly  good  and  wholesome  before  any 
one  partook  of  it,  and  I  would  not  allow  a  single  tin  to  be  eaten 
until  it  had  passed  our  censorship.  We  largely  used  fresh  bear- 
meat,  and  the  crew  of  the  Windward  were  also  allowed  as  much 

*  This  1  did  not  hear  of  until  months  after  the  ship  had  left  Franz* Josei 
Land. 
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as  they  could  be  induced  to  eat.  They,  however,  preferred  tinned 
meat  several  days  a  week  to  a  diet  of  bear-meat  alone  ;  and  some 
of  the  crew  had  such  a  prejudice  against  bear-meat  as  to  refuse 
to  eat  it  at  all. 

Contirmincf  these  views  and  the  experiments  made  on  monkeys 
presentlv  related.  Dr.  Georj^^e  M.  Robertson,  of  the  Perth  District 
Asylum,  relates  to  me  the  case  of  a  woman  who  had  been  sent 
there  as  a  patient,  chiefly  owinj^  to  her  affliction  taking  the  form 
of  eating  all  manner  of  tilth  from  pigs'  troughs,  which  would  con- 
tain ptomaiaes.  This  woman  arrived  at  the  asylum  suffering 
from  spongy,  ulcerated  gums  and  other  indications  of  incipient 
scurvy — ^in  fact,  from  what  is  sometimes  called  **  land-scurvy  ** — 
and  ultimately  all  her  teeth,  except  the  canines,  fell  out.  Pro- 
fessor Vaughan  Harley,  in  his  pamphlet  upon  sugar  as  a  food, 
mentions  the  case  of  a  ship  leaving  the  West  Indies,  and  soon 
after  the  voyage  began  scurvy  broke  out.  In  course  of  time  their 
provisions  failed  them,  and  they  were  forced  to  make  use  of  their 
cargo  of  sugar  to  live  upon,  with  the  result  that  the  scurvy  ceased. 
It  appears  to  me  probably  what  happened  was  this :  In  all  likeli- 
hood their  provisions  largely  consisted  of  imperfectly  cured  meat, 
which,  on  being  finished,  the  ptomaine  poison  contained  in  it  was 
finished  also,  and  the  scurvy  died  a  natural  death,  allowing  the 
men  to  recover.  The  sugar,  in  itself  a  wholesome  and  gn^^  food, 
merely  kept  the  men  alive  by  its  nourishing  qualities,  but  liad  no 
specific  curative  effect  ujjon  the  scurvy. 

Prevention  is  better  than  cure  in  the  case  of  scurvy,  as  in  all 
rather  evils  to  which  man  is  heir.  The  prevention  in  this  case  I 
believe  to  be  the  use  of  fresh,  or,  at  all  events,  untainted  food,  or, 
in  other  words,  food  free  from  t!ie  poison  of  ptomaines.  But  once 
contracted,  the  fundamental  principle  to  he  kept  in  view  is  the 
prevention  of  the  continuance  of  this  [)oisoning  process,  which, 
if  continued,  must  end  fatally,  by  the  substitution  of  any  kind  of 
£resh  food,  not  necessarily  vegetables. 

On  returning  to  England,  in  September,  1897,  in  the  course  of 
conversation  I  communicated  my  ideas  as  to  the  cause  of  scurvy 
to  my  friend,  Professor  Vaughan  Harley,  and  at  his  suggestion  I 
odUed  upon  Lord  Lister  and  Professor  M.  Poster,  and  explained 
ixiy  views  to  them,  applying  through  them  to  the  Royal  Society 
£or  a  grant  to  enable  me  to  carry  on  experiments  upon  living 
^xiimals  by  feeding  them  with  tainted  tinned  meat,  Professor 
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Harley  promising  to  conduct  the  experiments  at  bis  laboratory 

at  University  College. 

TIk-  Rn\  al  Society  has  honored  me  by  iriving-  me  this  grant, 
and  tlu'  experiments  have  been  be<;un,  wiili  what  rt-sults  I  wil. 
now  leave  to  Professor  Vaughaii  Harley,  my  colleague  in  this 
matter,  to  relate. 

I 

I 

AN  EXPERIMENTAL  INQUIRY  INTO  SCURVY 

By  VAUGHAN  HARLEY.  M.D., 
Professor  of  Patholcgical  Chemistry^  University  Collie,  Londtm 

The  cause  of  scurvy  was  until  recently  considered  to  be  the 
want  of  fresh  vegetables,  but  Mr.  Frederick  Jackson  collected 
facts,  both  from  his  own  personal  experience  and  the  result  of 
investigating  the  records  in  connection  with  scurvy,  which  led 
him  to  agree  with  the  opinions  of  Professor  Torup.  Professor 
Torup  considered  it  due  to  eating  meat  which  had  not  beeo 
1)1  operly  preserved — in  fact,  scurvy  to  be  a  ptomaine-poisoning. 
If  meat  is  not  properly  preserved  micro-organisms  contaminate 
it,  and  as  a  consequence  it  goes  bad — the  bacteria  chemica!Iv 
change  the  albumen,  fat,  and  carbohydrates  in  the  meat,  an: 
the  new  chemical  products  formed  (ptomaines)  cause  tiie  cIkh  ^ 
in  color,  smell,  aiul  other  alterations  which  we  designate  as  putri : 
meat.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  science  has  shown  that  preserving 
food  really  is  U)  keep  it  free  from  micro-organisms,  and  so  \m\; 
as  this  is  properly  dotie  the  fuod  will  not  go  bad.    At  the  samv 
time,  before  the  me  at  lias  actually  gone  so  bad  as  to  bt:  rcpii'^ 
nant  to  the  sense  of  smell  and  .sight,  bacteria  may  have  dorh  i 
their  work,  and  yieliled  their  ptomaiiu-s.    Su(  h   meat    is  \k< 
called  tainted  for  the  purpose  of  description.    It  is  such  tainui 
meat,  and  not  bad  meat,  that  one  must  look  to  as  the  cause  v't  i 
scurvy.    In  fact,  the  greater  prevalence  of  scurvy  in  the  winter 
than  the  summer — which  used  to  be  argued  in  favor  of  the  frcs:  i 
vegetable  theory  of  the  disease — is  in  support  (jf  this  ptoniainf 
theory;  for  in  summer,  if  meat  is  kept,  the  bacteria  would  pro- 1 
liferate  with  such  rapidity  that  the  meat  would  soon  smell  bai 
and  be  rejected.   In  winter  it  would  not  taint  so  rapidly, 
might  be  cooked  and  eaten  without  thought  of  danger.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  although,  cooking  will  destroy  bac- 
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teria,  the  ordinary  heat  so  used  would  have  no  action  on  their 

chemical  products,  or  ptomaines.  Again,  if  the  meat  were  i)utnd, 
eating  it  would  cause  acute  ptomaine-poisoninii:,  with  Inadache, 
violent  diarrhctra,  sickness,  etc.,  witlnii  a  few  hours  ;  while  if  only 
slight!)  uu  Ucd  meat  were  taken,  the  dose  <»f  tlie  ptomaine  with 
each  meal  would  be  so  small  as  to  cause  no  iaimediaLe  symptoms, 
and  the  disease  would  gradually  develop  itself,  as  we  know  scurvy 
does.  In  conversing  with  Mr.  Jackson  on  this  subject.  I  suirgrested 
that  betore  we  accept  the  "ptomaine  theory"  of  scurvy,  it  would 
be  well  to  see  if  it  was  possible,  experimentally,  to  reproduce  tlie 
symptoms  of  scurvy,  or  anything  like  it,  by  feeding  animals  with 
ptomaines;  and  for  this  purpose  I  suggested  he  should  apply  to 
the  Royal  Society  for  a  grant  towards  the  expenses  of  such  a  re- 
search. Mr.  Jackson  laid  his  facts  before  T.ord  Lister  and  Pro- 
fessor Michael  Foster,  and  as  a  result  received  the  required  grant, 
and  I  undertook  to  conduct  the  experiments  in  my  laboratory  at 
University  College,  London, 

Our  method  of  experimenting,  and  the  results  so  far  obtained, 
can  be  briefly  summarized. 

Monkeys  were  employed,  as  they  were  the  nearest  approach 
to  man  that  could  be  used  in  such  a  research.  The  animals  were 
fed  on  a  diet  of  boiled  rice  and  dry  maize,  and,  as  to  warmth, 
light,  and  air,  all  were  treated  the  same.  Unfortunately  the 
monkeys  used  had  to  be  freshly  imported  ones,  and  hence  in  the 
process  of  acclimatization  some  died  from  diarrhoea.  Rice  is 
considered  to  have  no  anti -scorbutic  properties,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  for  maize,  so  that  the  staple  diet  contained  notliing 
C(|ual  to  the  fresh- veL;:etable  diet  urdiiKtrily  employed.  Findinif 
they  to(ik  this  diet  well,  the  rice  was  boiled  daily  with  meat,  and 
one  series  of  monkeys  was  fed  on  jj^ood  meat ;  the  other  series 
was  given  meat  which  had  stood  in  the  laboratory  exposed  for 
some  two  or  more  days  until  it  was  slightly  tainted,  althoucfh 
it  had  no  bad  smell.  We  tlius  had  two  sets  of  monkeys  untle-r 
the  same  conditions,  but  one  series,  in  addition  to  their  rice  and 
maize,  had  good  meat,  and  the  other  tainted  meat.  They  were 
then  watched  from  day  to  day  and  their  weight  taken.  It  was 
found  in  the  case  of  the  monkeys  fed  with  tainted  meat  that  in 
from  nine  days  to  a  month  they  bcp:an  to  show  symptoms — i,e.^ 
as  a  rule,  diarrhoea  tinged  with  blood  was  first  noticed,  and  soon 
after  the  gums  were  found  spongy,  easily  bleeding  when  touched, 
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and  with  this  there  were  marked  wasting  and  general  feebleness, 
but  no  tenderness  of  the  limbs  and  no  discoloration  of  the  skin 
as  found  to  occur  in  man  affected  with  scurvy.  In  the  case  of 
the  monkeys  fed  on  the  good  meat,  although  they  had  in  some 
cases  diarrhoea  and  there  was  loss  of  flesh,  in  no  case,  even  after 
the  diet  had  been  continued,  were  there  any  spongy  gums,  an(! 
only  once  blood  in  the  motions.    That  these  monkeys  should 


HIS  FIRST  AND  LAST  KIDE 


lose  some  weight  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  that  the 
diet  used  can  hardly  be  considered  the  best  for  freshly  imported 
monkeys  that  had  not  been  sufficiently  long  in  England  to  stand 
the  climate  well.  These  experiments  are  naturally  only  in  a 
preliminary  stage,  but  the  results  so  far  obtained  show  that  by 
feeding  with  tainted  meat  one  obtains  a  condition  much  resem- 
bling scurvy,  if  not  scurvy  itself.  At  the  same  time  the  experi- 
ments do  not  quite  negative  the  fresh-vegetable  theory  as  beinj: 
one  of  the  preventions.  No  scientific  investigation  on  the  sub-, 
ject  of  scurvy  has  been  prosecuted  since  the  discoveries  of  Pas- 
teur have  shown  us  the  havoc  produced  by  bacteria  as  a  cauv- 
of  disease.  Therefore,  with  this  new  scientific  light  to  guide  us 
even  in  such  a  difficult  problem  as  scurvy,  there  is  every  prob- 
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ability  of  a  successful  issue.  At  the  same  time  we  must  remem^ 
ber  that  the  disease  described  as  scurvy  in  the  various  circum- 
stances in  which  it  has  been  met  in  the  past  does  not  seem  to 
be  one  pathological  entity.  The  research  will  be  continued  in 
order  to  try  and  investigate  the  fresh-vegetable  theory  of  pre- 
vention, as  it  is  of  the  utmost  value  to  mankind  that  such  a 
question  should  be  settled. 
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NOTES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THE  EGGS  COLLECTED  BY 
FREDERICK  G.  JACKSON  AND  THE  JACKSON  -  HARMS- 
WORTH  POLAR  EXPEDITION  IN  FRANZ -JOSEF  LAND. 
1894  TO  1897.  BY  F.  W.  FROHAWK.  M.B.O.U..  F.E.S. 

Snow-bunting  {Pleciropkmax  nivalii). — ^A  nest  and  five  eggs  (original- 
ly six)  found  at  Cape  Flora  June  22,  1895 ;  a  compactly  constructed  nest, 
composed  externally  of  various  grasses,  fibres,  and  roots,  lined  with  wool 
and  hair  of  polar-bear  and  an  abundance  of  feathers :  all.  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  or  three,  are  white.  Four  of  the  eg^  average  \\  in.  long 
and  I  in.  in  breadth,  the  fifth  egg  being  very  small,  measuring  barely  f  in. 

A  They  have  the  ground  color  white,  with  the  slightest  tinge  of 
green  ish'blue.  and  are  blotched  and  speckled  with  rust-brown  and  purple- 
gray;  two  are  scrolled  with  dark  brown. 

Another  nest  with  six  eggs,  found  on  Gully  Rocks  June  23.  1895.  A 
compact,  neatly  constructed  nest,  similar  to  the  one  described,  but  without 
the  quantity  of  wool,  and  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  feathers,  which  are 
principally  interwoven.  The  six  eggs  (full  complement)  of  quite  a  different 
type,  the  ground  color  being  grayer  and  without  any  rust-brown  markings, 
being  blotched  and  speckled  with  pale  lilac,  and  spotted  and  scrolled  with 
purple-black. 

One  odd  efjg  also  found  on  Gully  Rocks;  similar  form  as  the  first  rlutrh 
nu-tuioned.  Mr.  Jackson  tells  me:  "Nests  and  etxcjs  were  plentiful  upon 
the  southern  islands  of  the  ^roup.  and  I  photographed  a  nest  and  eggs 
in  a  rlrft  rock  upon  Cape  Flora." 

KiDi  K-hi  i  K  {Soffiahr/a  tuo/iisstma). — Of  this  species  Mr.  Jackson  i^ivcs 
inc  the  following  note,  %vhi(  h  is  of  interest,  as  ihr  «*ider-duck  ts  supposed 
to  be  ae  ^  ^^iH-rially  abundant  species  on  Franz-Jusei  Land  : 

"A  not  containing  one  eirtj  on  the  point  of  hatching,  and  two  chicks 
vv;is  found  upon  tlie  low  spit  of  Cape  M.iry  Harinsworlh.  The  ncsl  con- 
si.Nted  entirely  of  down,  uiih  three  jiiect-s  of  old  drift-W(M>d  laid  as  a  kind 
of  fence  around  the  nest.  Tiiis  was  the  only  case  of  a  nest  being  seen 
by  us.    I  photot;rai)hed  the  ei^i,'.  chicks,  and  nest." 

The  cL^g  referred  to  I  teci  ived  with  the  ivury-gull.s  ,  it  being  a  normal 
egg  in  size  and  of  the  grayish-green  color. 
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Purple  Sand-piper  i^  Jrinj^a  xfrmfa). — Four  eg^^s.  A  very  handsome 
clutch,  varying  from  i  in.  to  i  j*o  in.  loni;  by  ^  in.  in  breadth.  The  sjroimd 
color  is  pale  i^reen,  fjoldly  blotched  and  niuiiied  with  ricii  reddish-brown 
of  different  depths,  and  underlying  niarkinijs  of  purplish-^rav*.  The  mark- 
ings run  in  an  ol)h(]ue  direction  similar  to  the  niarkini^s  <>n  the  eggs  of 
the  common  sni[>e,  and  excepting  for  their  smaller  size  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  distinguish  them  from  certain  varieties  of  the  eggs  of  that  species. 

"Tile  nest  was  found  by  Mr.  H.  Fislier  upon  a  swampy  bank,  about  thirty 
feet  above  the  sea,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Cape  Flora,  on  June  2Sth. 

"  The  nest  was  a  mere  hollow  in  the  ground,  and  contained  the  four  eggs." 

The  hen  bird  showed  great  anxiety  on  his  approachii^  the  nest,  and 
by  a  variety  of  antics  endeavored  to  attract  him  away  from  it.  much  in  the 
same  manner  of  the  lapwing  does.  Mr.  Jackson  adds  that** the  nests  of 
this  bird  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  find,  as  this  was  the  only  one  dis- 
covered, although  many  hours  were  spent  at  various  times  in  searchii^ 
for  them.  The  birds  were  fairly  common  upon  all  the  capes  visited  on 
the  southern  '''>asi  of  Franz- josef  Land,  Cape  Mary  Harmsworth  excepted." 

As  the  pm  iil  ■  -and  piper  breeds  as  far  south  as  the  I'aroc  Islands,  there 
is  considerable  interest  allached  to  the  breed iiif^  rant^e  of  this  bird  ;  and 
there  is  every  probability  that  it  may  eventually  be  discovered  to  be  actual- 
ly a  British  breedinjr  species. 

Gl.\ucous  Gun.  [Ltinci  i^/iiiuus). — A  clutch  of  two  eggs  measurinir 
2j  in.  by  2i\  in.  and  2|  in.  by  2  in.  respectively.  The  ground  color  is  pale 
oIive-buff»  or  stone  color,  spotted  with  different  shades  of  brown,  purplish- 
gray,  and  ash-gray.  The  nest  was  found  by  Mr.  Jackson  upon  a  precipi- 
tous grassy  mound  (formed  of  broken  debris  from  the  cliffs  above  and 
guano  from  the  guillemots)  above  the  lower  tier  of  rocks  overhanging  the 
talus  of  Cape  Flora,  at  an  altitude  of  about  six  hundred  feet  above  the  sea. 
Mr.  Jackson  gives  me  the  following  interesting  particulars ;  "The  nest  con- 
sisted of  a  mass  of  dried  grass,  feathers,  and  moss,  and  was  of  considerable 
dimensions.  It  contained  two  eggs.  One  of  the  birds,  on  my  approaching 
the  nest,  scattered  some  of  the  materials  of  the  nest  over  the  eggs,  with 
intent  to  conceal  them,  undoubtedly.  The  old  birds  showed  considerable 
courage  in  defendiiif;  the  nest,  swoopinpf  down  within  a  foot  or  two  of  mv 
head,  and  utterirvL^  !'>iul  screeches  as  thev  passerl.  Two  or  three  more 
coiij)les  were  seen  nesiHiL:  in  more  or  iess  inaccessible  places  upon  most  of 
the  r.ipes  cdon^  the  soutl)ern  coast." 

KiiinvAKi:  (ii  Li.  iJi/ssa  /r/Wur/rAi). — Twenty-six  c^f!^  collected  at 
Cape  Flora  by  Mr,  Child  from  June  21st  to  June  30Lh.  1895.  A  nice, 
variable  series,  both  in  size  and  coloring;  measuring  in  length  from  2 J  in. 
to  in.  and  in  breadth  t\}  in.  to  t|  in.  The  ground  color  varies  from 
pale  greenish -blue  to  dull  olive -buff.  The  smallest  specimen  is  only 
faintly  spotted  with  ashy-gray,  evenly  distributed  over  the  surface.  In 
this  egg  the  usual  brown  markings  are  indicated  only  by  a  few  minute 
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specks  !inrdly  visible.  One  egg  is  very  handsomely  blotched  with  ver}' 
large  confluent  brown  hlotche*?,  and  the  usiuil  underlying  fjray  markings 
on  a  pale  bufi  ground;  another  has  the  ground  color  pale  greenish-blue, 
profusely  sprinkled  over  the  large  end  with  small  deep  purple-brown  and 
ash-gray  dots.  Over  the  rest  of  the  surface  they  are  sparsely  and  evenly 
distributed. 

Mr.  Jackson  found  these  birds  nesting  in  colonics  upon  most  of  the 
southern  capes,  generally  on  the  rocks  of  the  cliffs  below  those  chosen  by 
the  guillemots;  "but  occasionally  the  colonies  of  kittiwakes  were  sand- 
wiched in  among  the  looms  [guillemots].  The  nests  were  of  considerable 
bulk,  and  constructed  of  dried  grass,  moss,  and  feathers,  with  a  shallow 
depression  for  the  eggs." 

Several  hundreds  of  kittiwakes'  eggs  were  obtained  by  Messrs.  Jackson 
and  Blomkvist  at  Cape  Flora,  which  were  utilized  as  food. 

Ivory-gull  {Pdgopkt/a  ehumea). — Eggs  of  the  ivory -gull  are  extremely 
rare  in  collections.  In  18S5.  when  the  third  volume  of  Seebohm's  British 
Hinh  was  published,  only  four  authentic  eggs  were  known  to  exist.  Of 
these  he  says:  "The  egg  obtained  by  McCHntock  is  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society;  two  eggs  obtained  by  Maltngreen  are  in  the  Stock- 
holm Museum,  and  a  tliird  fourth]  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Renzon  m 
Copenhagen."  Hut  in  The  Ibis  for  188S  Professor  Collet  publisheil  a  de- 
scription of  others,  together  with  a  plate  of  two  eggs  and  a  voung  bird  in 
the  down.  Therefore,  it  was  no  small  amount  of  pleasure  for  me  when 
1  received  for  preservation  last  autumn  the  twelve  ivory-gulls'  eggs  col- 
lected by  Mr.  Jackson  In  Franz  -Josef  Land. 

As  they  were  then  unblown,  the  colors  were  in  some  considerably  brighter 
than  they  are  now.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  those  having  the 
ground  color  of  a  light  greenish  hue.  I  figured  three  of  the  eggs  directly 
after  being  blown,  and  one.  which  then  had  a  distinctly  green  hue,  shows 
now  only  the  faintest  indication  of  green  in  the  ground  color.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  table  of  measurements  of  the  twelve  specimens,  which  may  be  of 
interest  to  ornithologists  generally : 

Lhngth  Bkeautm 

Egg  No.    I  2|"rt  inches  by  i  J  inches 

2  2/,     **  • 

*•        3  2;  i.  ,^     >•  broadest 

4  *•  a  a  '  & 

**    .    5  ^\     "     •*  li  • 

6  2\       ♦••♦!}  •• 

7  25  ,j  . 

8  2|  -    ,J  ■ 

9  2i     "     "  t^V  '• 

10  A    "   "  'fo 


44 


n  *'  '15 

12  •*    '  y\ 
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In  six  e*if>s  the  <;routicl-color  is  olive-bufF,  but  varying:  slightly  in  depth  ; 
in  three  it  is  pale  greenish-hurt  ;  one  dull  buffish-olivc.  one  ()ctiref>us*-ohve. 
and  one  greenish-ochreous-olive.  They  are  blotched  and  sj^ntted  (var>- 
inj?  from  large  blotches  to  minute  sjx^cksj  with  diflFerent  hut-s  of  brown, 
from  fhirk  purple-brown  to  light  yellow-bruwn  ;  and  underlying  markings 
of  varj'ing  shades  of  gray,  from  purphsh-gray  to  light  bluish-ash.  One 
Specimen  is  considerably  streaked  and  scrolled  with  the  different  hues  of 
brown;  and  one  is  but  slightly  spotted  with  brown,  but  has  the  large  end 
almost  completely  covered  with  large  confluent  ash-gray  blotches,  which 
almost  obliterate  the  pale  ochfeous>buff  ground  color.  They  very  closely 
resemble  kittiwakes'  eggs  in  color,  much  more  so  than  they  do  com  moo 
gulls'»  but  are  similar  to  the  latter  in  size. 

The  twelve  eggs  were  obtained  at  Cape  Mary  Harmsworth  on  Au||^ 
7,  1897.  Ten  of  them  were  collected  by  Mr.  Jackson,  and  two  by  Dr. 
Koeltlitz. 

From  the  following  most  interesting  account  by  Mr.  Jackson  of  the 
nesting  of  the  ivory-gull,  it  is  evident  that  this  gull  usually  lays  two  Cfjgs. 
as  the  single  eggs  found  were  addled,  the  companion  egg  having  been 
hatched. 

Mr.  ffickson  writes:  "Upon  our  landing  upon  the  low  s[)it  of  fairl\-  l<»vel 
ground,  upon  which  as  many  as  twelve  raised  beaches  ran  lie  niadt^  ■  >ut, 
anfl  are  covered  with  rugged  basaltic  stones  and  bowlders,  we  outiced 
great  numbers  of  ivory-gulls  hovering  around  and  seated  on  the  ground. 
We  soon  became  aware  that  they  were  nesting  upon  the  ground  of  this 
barren  spot,  the  only  vegetation  of  which  consisted  of  a  few  lichens, 
mosses,  a  saxifrage,  and  a  grass  growing  in  the  scanty  soil.  Here  and 
there  are  a  few  ponds  of  thaw*water  and  swampy  spots. 

"  We  approached  the  nests,  which  consisted  of  a  pile  of  moss  raised 
about  six  inches  above  the  ground,  with  a  base  of  from  two  feet  to  thirty 
inches  in  those  I  measured,  with  a  slight  depression  at  the  top,  in  which 
the  eggs  are  deposited.  Here  and  there  in  the  nests  were  a  few  white 
feathers.  Owing  to  the  late  date  most  of  the  nests  were  without  egg^ 
but  in  six  cases  I  found  six  single  egtjs.  and  in  two  nests  two.  all  of 
which  1  believe  to  have  been  addled,  which  accounted  for  their  beinj; 
there.  1.  however,  brought  them  home  to  be  blown  by  an  expert,  fcarinj 
that  they  miglit  ctnitain  large  chicks.  TIds  Mr.  Frohawk  kindly  undt  r- 
took  to  do.  Dr  Koettlitz  also  colle<  ted  two.  whicli  he  handed  to  me. 
Running  about  among  the  dark  stones  were  large  numbers  of  vounq  gulls 
in  their  downy  plumage  ol  grayisih-whitc,  and  a  few  dead  ones  lay  iiere  and 
there. 

"  These  birds  were  found  building  in  isolated  colonies  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  spit,  which  probably  contains  two  or  three  square  miles  of 
country  bare  of  snow.  As  we  approached  thera  the  birds  became  wildly 
excited,  dashing  down  within  a  foot  or  so  of  our  heads  with  wild  screeches 
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and  screams.  So  bold  were  they  that  in  more  than  one  case  members  of 
the  party  were  actually  struck  by  them. 

"  I  took  several  photographs  of  the  nests  containing  eggs  and  young; 
also  of  a  gull  sitting  upon  a  nest,  and  one  negative  of  a  general  view  of 
the  nesting-ground. 

"  They  were  nesting  on  this  spot  literally  in  hundreds.  We  took  a  num- 
ber of  young  birds  on  board  the  ship,  seven  of  which  lived  to  reach  the 
Thames,  where  six  died,  leaving  only  one^  which  I  was  able  to  send  to  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  where  it  now  is." 

Richardson's  Skua  {Stercorarius  crcpt'datus),'^!  believe  this  to  be  the 
first  recorded  instance  of  this  skua  breeding  so  far  north  as  Franz-Josef 
Land,  as  this  species  is  generally  considered  less  Arctic  in  its  habits  than 
the  other  skuas.  Mr.  Jackson  informs  me  that  Richardson's  skua  is  the 
only  skua  seen  on  Franz-Josef  Land,  and  that  he  has  photographs  of  the 
arhilt  birds,  their  nests  and  epgs.  taken  at  Cape  Flora.  The  nine  eggs  in 
thv  collection  were  obtained  troni  July  6ih  to  July  23d  from  Cape  Ger- 
trude, Cape  ( jrant.  Cape  Crowther.  and  Bell  Island.  They  all  agree  ex- 
actly in  all  particulars  witii  normal  eggs  of  5.  fftpidatits.  They  measure 
in  length  from  2/g  in.  to  2iV.  in.  and  ix«  in.  to  \\  in.  in  breadth.  In  the 
ground  color  they  vary  from  pale  green-bufT  to  light  olive-brown,  and 
are  bloK  hed,  speckled,  and  scrolled  with  ditlerent  shades  of  brown  and 
underlying  markings  of  brownish-gray.  In  three  the  markings  are  con- 
fined to  a  zone  round  the  large  end,  the  others  having  the  markuigs 
more  or  less  evenly  distributed  over  the  surface, 

Bru.nnich's  Guillemot  {Una  />n/i  fiun/!/).~  A  series  of  thirty-six 
eggs,  mostly  collected  on  June  30.  iJ>y5,  at  Cape  Flora.  Three  are  label- 
led "  Ciipe  Grant,  August  5th,  1895." 

These  eggs  are  so  similar  to  those  of  the  common  guillemot  (lA 
troiu)  that  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  distinguish  them.  But 
certain  characters  of  the  former  species  1  will  presently  allude  to. 

I  may  here  mention  that  the  most  northern  breeding  range  of  the  com- 
mon guillemot  is  Bear  Island,  in  latitude  74^  which  is  comparatively 
mild,  being  influenced  by  the  Gulf  Stream :  otherwise  the  northern  range 
of  this  bird  is  below  latitude  64^.  Above  this  latitude  its  place  is  taken  by 

In  shape  the  ^|gs  of  U.  bruennichi  are»  on  the  average,  decidedly  less 
pyrtform.  shorter  and  rounder*  some  being  decidedly  so ;  while  some  are  as 
elongated  and  attenuated  as  U,  troile.  They  are  also»  as  a  rule,  greener  in 
ground  color,  and  have  less  variation  in  the  coloring  generally.  Thirty* 
one  out  of  the  thirty-six  have  the  ground  color  more  or  less  green,  the 
majority  being  decidedly  green,  and  have  less  of  the  blue  tinge  that  is  so 
frequent  in  the  eggs  of  troth.  Four  only  have  the  ground  color  white, 
and  but  one  with  a  creamy-white  ground ;  and  the  only  specimen  which 
varies  greatly  from  the  rest  is  finely  scrolled  with  cotton*like  lines  of 
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ochreous-brown  and  purple^ray,  which  are  densely  massed  together  over 
the  large  end ;  and  others  are  rather  thickly  and  evenly  scattered  over  the 
rest  of  the  surface.  Another  specimen  is  nicely  blotched  wtih  lilac-gray 
and  black,  and  three  others  have  pale  brown  markings.  In  all  the  rest 
the  markings  are  either  black  or  brownish  black.  Another  character 
of  some  distinction,  but  by  no  means  constant,  is  that  in  some  specimens 
the  markings  have  pale  centres  forming  irregular  rings,  wliirli  is  seldom 
the  case  in  eggs  of  U.  troile  ;  but  I  have  specimens  of  tlie  hitler  from  Ork- 
ney exhibitincj  precisely  similar  markings;  therefore  this  cannot  be  a  cer- 
tain distinguishing  character.  In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  these  V 
brurnnichi  ^^^^\\\^  markings  are  solid,  and  in  no  way  ditiering  from  those 
of  U.  troile. 

Black  Guillemot  {Uria grylU), — Four  normal  eggs  collected  fro::: 
June  23  to  July  3.  1895,  Flora  and  Gully  Rocks.  They  measure  \t 

length  from  2^  in.  to  2|  in.  and  t|  in.  to  \\  in.  in  width. > 

LiTTLB  Auk  {Aftrgulm  aiif\ — Five  eggs,  varying  in  length  from  ir« 
to  itV  in.,  and  in  breadth  in.  to  1^  in.  The  color  is  of  the  palest  greeo- 
i8h*blue,  very  faintly  spotted  and  streaked  with  ochreous.  One  specimen 
shows  the  faintest  lilac-gray  blotches.  Two  are  from  Cape  Grant.  Jaly  5. 
1895 ;  and  one  from  Cape  Flora.  July  16.  1895. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  BIRDS  OF  FRANZ-JOSEF  LAND  SEEN  BY 
THE  JACKSON-HARMSWORTH  POLAR  EXPEDITION,  1894 
TO  1897.   BY  FREDERICK  GEORGE  JACKSON 

An  excellent  article  on  the  avifauna  of  Franz-Josef  Land,  by  Mr.  W. 
Eagle  Clarke,  has  appeared  in  T//<-  IMsior  the  j)resent  year  (pp.  249  to  277). 
This  memoir  is  esperially  valuable,  as  Mr.  Clarke  has  collected  together 
under  one  heading  all  the  references  to  the  birrls  observed  by  previous 
visitors  to  the  Archipelago,  including  hierr  J.  von  Payer.  Mr.  Leigh  Smith, 
Dr.  Xeale,  Dr.  Nanscn,  and  Colonel  Feildcn.    In  Mr.  Clarke's  paper  are 
given  some  observations  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Bruce,  who  accepted  the  hospitality 
of  my  expedition  during  the  last  3rear  oC  our  stay  in  Franz -Josef  Land. 
The  specimens  prepared  by  Dr.  Koettlitz  were  sent  to  ttie  British  Museum 
lor  ejramination,  and  it  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  those  which  Mn  Bruce 
had  in  his  possession  were  not  despatched  there  by  him  also,  so  that  the 
collection  could  have  been  treated  as  a  whole;  or,  on  the  other  hand.  Mr. 
Harmsworth  and  myself  would  gladly  have  consented  to  the  remainder  of 
the  specimens  being  submitted  to  Mr.  Eagle  Clarke,  who,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, has  done  his  description  of  the  portion  of  the  collection  intrusted 
to  him  in  his  usual  admirable  and  complete  manner.    To  Dr.  Bowdlcr 
Sharpe  I  am  greatly  indebted  for  the  examination  of  the  specimens  sent  to 
the  British  Museum,  and  ninch  help  in  their  determination. 

Snow  bi:ntinG  {Plectropiunax  ftivaiis)~.\  few  o[  tiiesc  birds  still  re- 
mained on  Cape  Flora  on  our  arrival  in  the  IViftthaani  in  September.  1S94, 
I  shot  a  younij  bird  on  the  talus  there  on  September  23d.  and  others  did 
not  leave  for  the  south  until  a  few  days  later.  The  winter  began  earlvand 
severely  that  year.  Sno\v-buiiiiiig>,  reappeared  in  the  springs  of  I6<;3  and 
1896,  upon  April  27th  of  each  year.  None  were  seen  after  October  6. 1895, 
when  I  noticed  one  young  bird,  and  I  saw  three  on  October  2,  1896.  but 
none  after.  They  were  reported  to  have  appeared  on  Cape  Flora  in  1897 
on  the  16th  of  April,  when  we  were  away  sledging. 

Dr.  Nansen  records  snow-buntings  from  Torup  Island  (Itititude  81**  30') 
in  August.  1895.  This  bird  was  noticed  by  us  upon  all  the  capes  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Franz -Josef  Land,  from  near  Cape  Cecil  Harmsworth  to 
Cape  Neale.  and  upon  several  spots  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  British 
Channel. 

Several  nests  were  taken  upon  Cape  Flora,  where  it  breeds  in  consider- 
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able  numbers  upon  the  raised  beaches  among  the  stones,  from  a  few  fen 
above  sea-level  to  a  height  of  8o'  feet,  and  I  saw  two  nests  upon  the  ulus 
below  the  rocks  at  a  height  of  200  feet. 

One  nest  which  I  found  in  the  deep  cleft  of  a  rock  upon  the  plateao  I 
photographed  on  July  20, 1896.  and  also  another  built  on  a  ledge  of  aboge 
basaltic  bowlder  called  Sharpe's  Rock,  where  there  was  a  nest  in  the  saoe 
spot  three  years  in  succession. 

We  could  have  taken  latge  numbers  of  eggs  had  we  not  protected  thee 
birds.  They  had  paired  on  Cape  Flora  by  the  first  week  of  June.  M<k 
of  the  eggs  hatched  out  towards  the  middle  of  July.  The  young  birds  n- 
mained  later  in  the  autumn  than  the  adults. 

Lapland  Bunting  {Catcarius  lapponieus).—l  shot  two  of  these  bnds 
on  June  10  and  one  on  June  1 1,  1896,  all  being  cocks.  One  was  killed  m 
June  9, 1897,  by  Mr.  Armitage.  Mr.  Eagle  Clarke  thinks  that  they  «k 
probably  stragglers  from  Novaya  Zemlia,  where  the  species  is  uncoroaioe 
during  the  nesting  season.  It  has  not  been  recorded  from  Spitzbergeo. 

With  bis  opinion  I  am  inclined  to  agree,  as  at  no  other  period  of  or 
stay  in  Franz -Josef  Land  were  other  examples  of  this  bird  seen,  audi 
believe  we  bagged  all  that  reached  Cape  Flora. 

Still  its  appearance  two  years  in  succession  presents  a  reason  for  leaTic^ 
this  an  open  question,  in  which  possibly  Mr.  Clarke  would  have  coiaddc: 
had  he  known  of  its  second  appearance.  As  be  remarks,  this  was  aiiiiD* 
looked-for  addition  to  the  fauna  of  this  Archipelaga 

Shore-lark  {Otocwys  alpestris), — A  single  specimen  was  obtatoed,oc 
the  9th  of  June,  1897.  upon  Cape  Flora.  It  is  probably  onlya  stragg;lert: 
Franz-Josef  Land,  as  it  is  unknown  in  Spitzbefgen.  U  is,  however,  not  1: 
uncommon  visitor  in  Novava  Zemlia  in  summer. 

N.B.— A  species  of  redpoll  (Cannabnta  holbocllit)  lias  been  spokeo  0 
by  Dr.  Neale,  but  no  specimen  was  obtained,  and  it  was  probably  the  soov* 
buniiiii;  which  was  irUeiided. 

C«»MM()\  SwAij.ow  {Ilirundo  rus/Ua).~On  May  27,  1896,  I  find  tlx 
foHowitiL,^  cMiry  in  my  journal  : 

"About  nine  o'clock  this  evening  Heyward  came  into  tlie  hut  to  le. 
me  that  a  strange  bird  was  flying  near.    I  took  mv  gun  and,  followed  N 
Rlomkvist,  went  out  and  lired  at  what  appeared  to  be  a  small  Mack  a.r 
white  bird,  having  a  forked  tail,  and  generally  resembling  the  comofto; 
swallow.    Blomkvist  at  once  remarked  upon  the  similarity. 

"I  unfortunately  only  wounded  it  as  it  flew  by,  and  it  either  fell  orseli'r- 
among  the  bowlders  near  the  flai^-^i.ilt.  Honrs  of  searrh  failed  todisco'.c 
it,  as  the  snow  was  falling  heavily  at  the  time,  rendering  it  more  diSk^i' 
to  see  a  small  object." 

The  common  swallow  has  been  found  in  Iceland.  Spiizberi;en.  and  N  - 
vaya  Zemlia.  so  there  is  nothing  very  reniai  ka!)le  about  its  appearance  > 
Franz-Josef  Land.    It  is,  however,  undoubtedly  only  a  casual  visitor  ber^ 
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Snowy  Owl  {.\yctea  //)v/<v/).— During  the  first  twelve  months  we  were 
in  Franz-Josef  Land  we  saw  no  examples  of  this  bird,  although  the  pellets 
and  feathers  frequently  seen  upon  all  the  capes  from  Cape  Flora  to  Cape 
Neale  convinced  me  that  the  bird  had  been  there.*^ 

Dr.  Koettliu  reported  to  me  that  an  owl  had  been  seen  on  May  28. 
1896.  which  was  the  first  noticed  that  spring.  On  June  30.  1896,  Mr. 
Armitage  shot  one  specimen  with  a  rifle,  and  on  August  26th  Mr.  Wilton 
captured  a  sick  one  alive.  They  were  very  wild  and  diflicult  to  approach. 

Dr.  Neale  states  that  he  saw  the  first  snowy  owl  on  Cape  Flora  on  the 
8th  of  February,  and  others  were  noticed  on  the  i6th  and  tpth  of  the 
same  month. 

All  had  left  us  by  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  September. 

On  May  30.  1897,  I  saw  the  first  snowy  owl  of  the  season,  which  had 
killed  a  kittiwake  and  was  feeding  upon  it.  Mr.  Hey  ward  told  me  he  be- 
lieved he  saw  one  on  the  previous  day. 

The  species  was  frequently  seen  on  and  near  Cape  Flora  after  this  date, 
but  no  nest  was  c\'er  discovered,  although  it  is  quite  possible  it  may  breed 
upon  Franz-Josef  Land. 

Snowy  owls  at  Cape  Flora  preyed  upon  the  young  of  the  loom,  kitti* 
wake,  snow-bunting,  and  other  birds,  and  1  have  frequently  known  them 
to  kill  adult  kitti  wakes. 

Wt*  saw  no  lemmings,  ptarmigans,  or  willow-grouse  in  Franz-Josef  Land. 

Jerfalcon  (Hi'ero/iiho  canduans).  Dr.  Xcalc  saw  a  falcon  which  he 
believes  to  have  been  the  Greenland  jcrfalcon  {/iiero/aico  candtcans)  on 
the  24th  of  April,  18S2.  jicar  Cape  Flora. 

I  did  not  meet  with  a  hawk  of  anv  kind  in  Franz-Jo5i-f  Land,  but  Mr. 
Kagle  Clarke  thinks  that  the  Greenlanfl  jerfalcon  is  the  species  which 
has  orrasionallv  been  seen  in  SpitzbcrgtMi  and  Novava  Zemlia. 

Hki  N  r - < .1  H i>E  {liernicht  brenta).  —  The  first  brent-geese  were  seen  m 
1895.  midnight  on  June  8th.  Mr.  Armita<;e  shot  two  on  the  thaw-water 
ponrl  near  tlie  hut  on  Cape  I'lora,  on  the  loth  ;  and  in  i8y6  I  saw  the  first, 
a  flock  of  eiiiht  on  Juno  3d,  and  on  the  foth  six  more  None  were  seen 
after  September  i,  1895,  when  1  succeeded  in  bagging  two  out  of  a  large 
flock. 

In  1806  none  were  seen  after  the  middle  of  August. 

liicnLs  reappeared  on  Cape  I'lora  on  June  10,  1897,  when  four  were  seen 
and  one  shut,  and  thev  put  in  an  appearance  intermitienLly  in  twos  and 
threes  ihroui^li  .lU  ihe  .summer,  chiefly  upon  the  grassy  slopes  at  the  east 
end  of  the  phiteau  of  Cape  Flora,  and  at  some  thaw-water  ponds  at  the 
western  extreme  of  the  cape. 

*  On  >L)>iciiil'<  r  fi,  (f^qs;.  I  ^aw  a  birtl  late  in  the  evening  seize  a  y  >nii'^  loom 
coming  down  from  the  rocks  of  Cape  Flora,  which  I  believe  lo  have  l)een  a  snowy 
owi. 
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Dr.  Nea1e»  of  Mr.  Leigh  Smith's  expeditions,  spealcs  of  meeting  iritk 
these  geese,  and  gives  the  date  of  their  departure  as  September  32d.  VSt 
found  no  nests. 

Eider-duck  {Somateria  m0ilfsstma),—Tht  first  seen  of  these  birds  ins 
at  Cape  Gertrude  on  June  24,  1895,  when  a  duck  and  a  drake  were  ob- 
tained. They  were  alone.  Two  or  three  pairs  were  seen  throughout  thr 
summer  at  Cape  Flora  and  Cape  Grant. 

In  1896  another  specimen  was  obtained,  a  drake,  which  I  shot  at  ih 
thaw-water  ponds  at  the  west  end  of  Cape  Flora  on  May  28th.    On  Augos:  ' 
28th  another  single  bird  was  reported  to  have  been  seen.   On  July  15.18$: 
a  (Ir  ike  and  duck  were  also  seen. 

On  August  7,  1897,  an  cider-duck's  nest  was  found  u}>on  Cape  M^r 
Harmsworth  containing  two  young  birds  and  a  nearly  hatched  egg,  vhick 
1  photographed.    Afterwards  a  larcjc  number  of  ducks  with  their  ycwa: 
were  observed  swimming  in  the  water  at  the  northern  extreme  of  the  ipi  j 
there 

Nowhere  else  in  h'ranx-Josef  Land  did  we  see  thcni  in  any  numbers. 

Turnstone  {Str^pst'ias  interpres). — When  out  wiih  my  gun  on  May  r  1 
1896,  by  (he  thaw-water  pond  near  the  hut  u[)on  Cape  Flora.  1  shot  ir  j 
only  spccunca  ui  this  bird  seen  by  us  during  our  three  years'  stay  in  Fr«i&£-  i 
Josef  Land. 

j 

Mr.  Clarke  romnrks  that  it  is  prol)ably  a  mere  strai^t^'ler.  as  it  is  a  scaret  1 
bird  in  Novaya  Zcmlia,  with  which  opinion  I  entirely  agree. 

Box  \i>  ARM 's  Sand-PII'KK  (  Trin^a  fuscfiollii).—  ^  )\\  June  28.  1897.  Isit 
a  small  sand-piper  near  the  thaw-water  jjond  by  the  liut  on  Cape  Flora, i:.: 
called  Mr.  Wilton  out  to  shoot  it.  None  of  us  were  able  to  identify  li:: 
bird,  but  I  learn  from  Mr,  Eagle  Clarke  that  it  is  a  Bonaparte's  sand-pipe 
No  other  specimen  of  this  American  species  was  noticed,  but  it  is  more 
than  possible  that  other  examples  had  been  mistaken  for  the  purple  saiwl- 
piper,  which  was  common. 

The  smaller  size  and  litjhter  color  caught  my  eye  u  lit  n  it  was  m  a  sittir,;; 
position,  which  would  not  be  as  noticeable  when  on  the  wini,'.  s<)  >jiiitrr 
may  have  previously  escaped  us.  Mr.  Clarke  remarks:  "This  bird  is  nr. 
only  a  new  and  remarkable  addition  to  the  ornis  of  Franz-Josef  Land,  oj: 
is  the  first  authentic  example  of  this  American  species  that  has  beer,  'fr 
tained  in  Europe  elsewhere  than  the  British  Isles,  for  the  Icelandic  reconi 
is  not  regarded  as  satisfactory.  The  occurrence  of  this  sand-piper  in  FraiU' 
Josef  Land,  so  far  away  from  its  accustomed  haunts,  is  very  remarkable 
but  almost  equally  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  it  should  find  its  way  tbm 
in  the  breeding  season.  It  has  only  visited  the  British  shores  during  the 
migratory  period  in  the  autumn*  and  its  occurrence  in  Franz-Josef  Land  in 
summer  admits  of  no  satisfactory  explanation." 

Purple  Sand-piper  (y/r^wn/^/Za  mtfr/Y/mX^These  birds  had  left  Fnu- 
Josef  Land  by  September  8,  i8c^.  when  we  arrived  at  Cape  Floia.  for  ifi 
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this  year  the  winter  began  unusually  early.  The  tirst  seen  in  1895  was  on 
June  8th.  when  I  shot  a  single  specimen*  and  I  saw  the  last  upon  Sep- 
tember 1 8th. 

In  1896,  I  see  by  my  journal  that  tin-  tirst  ptirple  sand-piper  was  seen  on 
May  28th,  and  shot  by  me.  They  left  us  somewhat  earlier  in  the  autumn 
of  this  year  than  in  1895,  all  having  departed  by  September  loili. 

In  1897  the  first  seen  were  on  May  27ih,  when  three  were  noticed  at  the 
east  end  of  the  jilateau  uporr  Cape  Flora. 

The  purple  sand-piper  nests  upon  I*  ran/-Josci  Land,  and  Mr.  Fisher, 
when  botanizing,  found  a  nest  and  four  eggs  upon  a  raised  beach  covered 
with  grasses  upon  Cape  Flora,  on  June  35th.  The  young  are  hatched  in  J  uly. 

Payer  is  responsible  for  the  introduction  of  the  Icnot  ( 7>i>f£^«  cauutus)  as 
a  bird  found  in  Franz-Josef  Land,  and  Colonel  Feilden  thinks  that  the 
"  brown  snipe  "  of  Mr.  Leigh  Smith's  expedition  may  be  the  knot  also. 

Mr.  E^le  Clarke  very  wisely  concludes  that  both  these  references  allude 
to  the  purple  sand-piper.  I  believe  that  if  the  knot  visits  Franz-Josef 
Land  we  could  not  have  failed  to  observe  it. 

The  mating  note  of  the  purple  sand-piper,  which  it  emits  when  soaring 
to  a  low  altitude,  much  like  a  lark,  is  very  beautiful. 

Sanderling  (Crt//V/r/>  ^r^'/wmi).  — Although  the  occurrence  of  the  san- 
derling  on  Franz- joscf  Land  is  not  improbable. and  Dr.  Neale  says  that  it 
was  seen  near  Cape  Flora.  1  never  met  with  the  species.  It  has  not  been 
noted  from  Novayn  Zemlia.  althonijh  it  visits  Spitzberpen. 

Arctic  Tern  {S/rr/itr  ///(?<  ; —  The  ilrst  birds  seen  in  1895  were  on 
June  20th,  when  I  shot  four  hpicimens  which  were  fishinjr  in  cracks  in  the 
sea  ice  at  Cape  Flora;  the  rest  of  the  flock  remained  about  the  cape  lor  .1 
few  days,  and  then  disappeared.  Another  was  shot  on  Bell  Island  on 
August  loth.  After  that  none  were  seen  until  September  17th.  when  I 
observed  a  flock  of  five  pass  the  hut  on  Cape  Flora,  evidently  on  their  way 
south ;  and  these  were  the  last  noticed  that  year. 

I  first  saw  terns  in  1896.  on  June  21st.  fishing  in  cracks  in  the  ice  at  the 
same  spot  as  in  1895. 

Two  others  were  seen  a  few  days  later  at  the  northern  end  of  Windy 
Gully,  hovering  over  the  low  sandy  beach  there.  Thinking  they  might  be 
nesting,  I  examined  the  ground  carefull\'.  but  without  success.  The  spe- 
cies has  never  been  found  breeding  in  Franz-Josef  Land,  although  it  is 
more  than  possible  that  it  docs  nest  there.  After  the  above  date  none 
were  seen  this  year.  On  June  24.  1 897,  I  shot  a  male  and  female  at  Cape 
Flora. 

Ross's  Gull  {Rhodostdhia  roseii\.~\  saw  what  I  still  believe  to  have 
l-Hicn  an  example  of  Ross's  ?nll  on  July  5.  1897,  and  from  my  much  longer 
experience  of  ilic  Arctic  avifauna,  and  that  of  Franz-josef  Land  in  par- 
ticular. I  am  not  likely  to  have  fallen  into  the  error  of  mistaking  this 
bird  lor  a  kittiwake,  which  Mr.  Bruce  apparently  uudaso  easy. 
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Ross'a  gull  bears  little  resemblance  to  the  adult  kiuiwake,  as  Mr.  Bnec 
appears  to  imagine ;  and  at  that  time  of  the  year  no  young  kittiwaka 
were  flying.  The  bird  was  alone  when  first  I  saw  it,  and  did  not  mizv^U 
the  kittiwakes  iintll  after  1  had  called  my  companion's  attention  to  it. 

Payer  records  having  secured  a  specimen  off  the  southern  coast  of  Fraw. ! 
Josef  Land,  and,  as  is  well  known  now.  Dr.  Nansen  found  the  spedoi; 
some  numbers  off  Hvidtenland.  to  the  northeast  of  the  Archipelago.  , 

Glaucous-gull  {Larus  ^laucus).  —  In  common  with  other  birds, ik  : 
speries  left  for  the  south  earlier  than  usual  in  the  autumn  of  iS94,a:'i 
by  September  i6th  all  the  young  ones  even  had  departed. 

They  returned  again  towards  the  middle  of  March,  and  on  Septera^ 
24.  1895.  the  last  of  these  birds  (a  young  one)  was  seen.  The  last  onetCr 
served  in  1S96  was  on  September  21st. 

A  couple  or  two  of  these  birds  we  found  nesiiriL;  upon  all  the  ape 
reachincT  from  Cape  Flora  to  Ca{>e  Neale.  They  built  as  a  rule  on  > 
accessible  points  amoni;  the  hi^jh  basaltic  cliffs.  The  only  eggs  we  > 
tained  I  secured  on  June  29,  1896.  when  I  found  a  pair  nesting  upon  ifcr 
top  of  the  lower  tier  of  rocks  on  Cape  Flora.  Wc  raptured  several  yoA  ! 
birds  at  x.irioiis  times,  and  kept  one  alive  in  the  hut  throa;^h  the  win!'' 
of  liiyS  96.  The  old  birds  defend  their  nest  with  considerable  boidnc-- 
They  preyerl  on  the  young  looms,  and  on  old  looms,  if  the  latter  wr 
wounded,  as  ihev  did  also  upon  any  defenceless  bird.  This  speciej  ^  , 
widely  distributed  all  over  the  Archipelairo.  ' 

Mr.  Eagle  Clarke  points  out  that  the  birds  seen  by  Dr.  Nansen  in  ' 
northeastern  portion  ol  Franz-Josef  Land,  and  at  first  referred  to  by  i:- 
as  herring-gulls,  were  doubtless  Larus  ^i^iaui  us. 

IvORV-c.ULL  {Pagop/ii/a  eburnt'o). — This  gull  we  found  to  be  fairly  plest- 
ful  and  widely  distributed  in  Franz-Josef  Land,  and  I  noticed  it  as 
north  as  St^  19'  30  '  N.  latitude  in  Cecil  Rhodes  Fjord,  and  as  fareasii 
Cape  Cecil  Harmsworth,  and  off  the  coast  of  Bromwich  Island  in  Siari* 
ham  Sound,  as  for  west  as  Cape  Maiy  Harmsworth,  the  most  wottrir  | 
point  of  Franz-Josef  Land. 

None  were  seen  in  the  autumn  of  our  arrival  in  1894. 

A  number  weie  reported  to  me  as  having  been  seen  on  March  5. 
and  I  saw  one  as  late  in  the  autumn  as  October  t4th.  after  wbidi  oov 
were  noticed.  A  number  of  young  ones,  however,  put  in  an  appearucr 
between  September  18  and  October  6,  1895. 

In  1896  I  did  not  see  any,  or  hear  of  any  being  seen,  until  March  st^ 
and  several  young  ones  put  in  an  appearance  on  April  23d.  and  I  s9 
one  adult  in  Markham  Sound  on  April  2d.  They  -had  left  us  in  tbt 
autumn  by  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  October. 

Mr.  Leigh  Smith  (Proc.  Roy.  Geogr.  Soc  iii.  p.  131)  speaks  of  its  oestiiv  { 
upon  some  low  basaltic  cliffs  at  May  Island,  where  some  young  binli  1 
were  captured.  | 
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The  only  other  spot  in  Franz-Josef  Land  which  we  had  any  reason  to 
believe  to  be  its  nesting  place  is  Cape  Mary  Uartnsworth,  where  we  landed 

on  August  7.  r  897. 

The  CHj)c  consists  of  a  long  stony  spit  formed  of  raised  beaciies  in 
terraces,  upon  which  is  very  little  vegetation,  projecting  from  the  higii 
ice-rlad  land  behind.    Deep  water  runs  right  up  to  the  shore. 

Iiniiicdiattly  wc  landed  wc  saw  large  numbers  <^f  shrit  kini;  and  scream- 
ing ivory -gulls  collected  in  isolated  colonies  all  over  the  two  or  three 
square  miles  of  bare,  stony  ground.  As  wc  advanced  we  saw  patches  of 
old  moss  in  various  directions,  which  proved  to  be  nests  of  this  gull.  As 
we  came  up  to  them  the  birds  became  exceedingly  excited,  swooping  down 
upon  us  with  loud  screeches  and  screams  within  a  foot  or  two  of  our 
heads,  and  one  or  two  of  our  party  were  even  strucic  by  them. 

In  nearly  all  cases  the  nests  were  empty,  owing  to  our  late  arrival,  but  a 
few  conuined  young  birds,  and  other  young  ones  were  running  about  in 
scores.  Fortunately  a  few  nests  had  ^gs  in  them  still,  and  I  collected 
tu  elve.  two  being  handed  to  me  by  Dr.  KoettHtz,  which, on  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, I  handed  over  to  an  expert,  for  I  feared  to  attempt  to  blow  them  on 
the  spot,  expecting  to  find  large  chicks  in  them.  These  eggs,  however, 
proved  to  be  addled.  I  am  much  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Frohawk  for  the 
excellent  manner  he  performed  this  anythinrj  but  pleasant  operation. 

As  we  advanced  across  the  ton^jue  of  land  we  came  ujjon  other  patches 
of  nests,  and.  as  we  approached,  tlieir  owners  took  up  the  excitement  and 
swtjoped  and  screeched  in  their  vain  endeavors  to  repel  the  invaders.  Tlie 
birds  belonging  to  the  [)re\  iuus  colony  quieted  down  as  we  left  it,  and 
their  screeches  and  demonstrations  ceased. 

In  nearly  all  cases  the  nests  were  empty,  but  in  some  I  found  a  single 
egg,  and  in  two  cases  two  eggs. 

The  nests  consisted  of  a  low  cone-shaped  pile  of  dry  moss,  with  here  and 
there  a  white  feather  or  two.  They  were  six  inches  high,  with  a  base  of 
from  two  feet  to  thirty  inches.  In  those  I  measured,  with  a  slight  depres- 
sion at  the  top,  where  the  eggs  were  laid.  I  took  a  number  of  photographs 
of  these  nests,  with  the  eggs  and  young  birds ;  also  one  with  the  parent 
bird  sitting  on  a  nest  containing  two  eggs,  which  I  again  photographed 
after  it  had  flown  off.  I  also  took  several  photographs  of  the  general 
aspect  of  the  breeding-ground.  Had  we  been  there  a  few  weeks  earlier, 
we  could  literally  have  obtained  hundreds  of  eggs.  Wc  took  on  board  eight 
vniinLc  birds,  and  ':even  of  these  reached  the  Thames  on  September  3,  1897. 
t>ut  next  day  six  were  found  dead.  The  remaining  one  I  sent  to  the 
Zoolo«,Mcal  Society's  Gardens  in  Regent's  Park. 

KlTllWAKi  i/v'/o-,?  (riiiadvhyy. — On  our  arrival  at  Cape  l-'lora.  on  Sep- 
tember 8.  1.S94,  we  found  a  lew  youn-jj  kittiwakes  still  remaining,  which 
stayed  with  ns  until  near  the  end  of  the  uiunlh. 

1  noted  the  first  kittiwakc  in  1895  on  April  nth,  while  shooting  looms 
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for  the  ship's  company,  and  we  saw  the  last  for  that  year  on  SqxaDbs 

30th  ;  it  was  a  young  bird. 

In  1896  the  first  individuals  were  observed  on  April  20th,  and  a  flrxk  o{j 
them  was  seen  on  the  26th.   On  September  12th  only  a  few  remaincd.a^i 
^1  had  left  us  again  by  September  25th.   In  1S97  the  first  lot  nf  kiTiiwkkis! 
were  reported  to  have  been  seen  on  April  14th.    On  June  7, 1&95.  i  novM 
that  tliey  had  begun  building'  on  Cape  Flora,  and  were  carrying  mo>^ 
their  beaks  from  the  slope  of  tlie  talus.    On  June  17,  1896,  I  looked  ini  . 
number  of  nests  on  t!if>  rr)rks  of  Cape  Flora,  and  found  that  although 
nests,  f)r  most  of  them,  were  completed,  there  were  no  eg^s  in  am  / 
them.    On  June  24th  Hlomkvist  and  I  obtained  twenty-seven  eg^f,  ; 
two  days  later  we  found  that  most  of  the  eggs  we  gut  on  the  ?6ili  [  . 
been  sat  upon  and  contained  ^'oun^.    With  one  exception  all  Liu-  nty.- 
whicii  were  roughlv  made  of  grasi>cs  and  moss,  with  a  few  feathers.-:  '- 
tained  one  and  two  eggs,  but  in  one  case  I  found  three  e^i^s  in  a  Dt-. 
We  found  them  nesting  in  colonies  among  the  looms  on  the  basiic 
rocks,  but  as  a  rule  they  picierred  the  lower  rf)cks  helow  the  looms  'if* 
found  this  a  \ery  widely  distributed  bird  in  i  ranz-Josef  L.i:u;.  nesi\- 
upon  the  southern  rocks  from  Ca[)e  Flora  to  Cape  Neale.    On  .Aii^'u?:; 
1896,  Mr.  Wilton  and  I  captured  seventeen  kittivvakes  (three  aduh>.indi' 
rest  young  ones  which  could  fly).   After  attaching  labels  to  some  of  thr, 
I  handed  over  the  rest  to  Mr.  Bruce  to  finish,  in  the  hope  that  they  rr  - 
be  captured  in  some  southern  latitudes.   I  took  many  photograph: 
these  birds  nesting  upon  the  rocks  of  Cape  Flora. 

Richardson's  Skua  {Stercorarius  crepidatus),^'^^  saw  none  of 
birds  on  our  arrival  in  1 894. 

They  reached  Cape  Flora  June  ii,  1895.  when  I  shot  two  specimm  i 
also  shot  a  young  one  on  September  4th.  The  last  example  of  these  bircs 
I  saw  on  September  14th.  In  1896  the  first  skua  was  seen  on  Juneip 
but  none  were  noticed  that  autumn  after  September  9th.  We  found  RifS* 
ardson's  skua  nesting  upon  Bell  Island  on  July  it,  189s;  upon  Cape  Giact 
on  July  15th ;  on  Cape  Crowther  on  July  22d ;  and  discovered  a  oesiupi' 
Cape  Neale  two  days  later*  which  a  bear  had  evidently  helped  Jit& 
self  to. 

We  obtained  two  eggs  from  each  of  the  nests  upon  Belt  Island.  Of 
Grant  and  also  on  Cape  Gertrude,  and  a  single  incubated  egg  from 
nest  upon  Cape  Crowther.  I  also  shot  the  parent  birds  for  specimens.  0. 
July  lith  we  found  a  nest  of  Richardson's  skua  with  two  eggs  upon  Ca  t 
Flora.  whi(  h  I  photographed  together  with  the  parent  birds.  These 
defend  tin  ir  nests  with  great  boldness,  swooping  down  within  a  foot<* 
two  of  the  intruder,  and  alternating  these  tactics  by  performing  all  sons 
odd  antics,  such  as  pretending  to  be  wounded  to  entice  the  enemy aw^ 
They  prey  upon  kittiwakes  by  chasing  them,  and  making  them  throw  ,  1 
their  food,  which  the  pursuing  skua  immediately  swallows.  I  baveeiftr 
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known  them  treat  the  glaucous -gull  in  the  same  undi|;;nified  man- 
ner. This  species  was  the  only  skua  we  saw  actually  upon  Franz- Josef 
Land. 

POMATORHINE  Skua  {Stercorarius  pomaicrhinus),  —  I  saw  and  shot  a 

number  of  these  birds  when  in  the  ice  to  the  east  of  Spitzbergen,  in  lati- 
tude 77°  30'  N.  and  longitude  35^^  15'  V...  when  on  our  way  home,  but  none 

were  ever  observed  on  Franz-Joscf  Land. 

Mandt's  GuiLLKMOi  {Una  m(i»(f//).—Th'\s  was  ihc  first  bird  to  ap- 
p)car  after  the  winter,  and  a  few  examples  remained  to  the  last,  in  the  ati- 
lumn,  the  species  appearing  on  two  occasions  about  or  before  the  time  the 
sun  returned,  and  a  few  youiij^^  ones  in  winter  plumage  were  seen  during 
three  autumns,  a  few  days  after  or  about  the  time  the  sun  had  sunk  for  the 
long  Arctic  night. 

In  the  autumn  ol  ;  ^ i  saw  two  dovekies  in  the  water  at  the  edge  of 
the  floe  off  Cape  Flora,  partially  in  winter  plumage,  on  October  23d. 

On  February  25,  1895,  a  flock  was  seen  flying  over  the  ice  to  the  south 
of  the  cape.  On  August  nth  of  the  same  year  I  shot  a  young  bird  in  the 
sea  off  the  cape,  and  on  October  loth  a  dovekie  in  winter  plumage  was 
seen  on  the  Gully  Rocks. 

In  1896,  on  February  24th,  I  saw  two  partially  in  winter  dress,  and  on  Feb- 
ruary 27th  I  saw  a  flock  of  about  thirty,  some  partially  in  winter  plumage, 
two  entirely  so,  and  one  only  in  summer  dress. 

On  October  20,  1896,  I  saw  eleven  swimming  about  in  the  bay  ice,  and 
succeeded  in  shooting  two.  an  adult  in  winter  plumage  and  one  young  hen 
bird  in  winter  dress  also,  with  the  legs  nearly  as  red  as  in  the  adult,  but 
with  a  tinge  of  brown  in  tliem  still. 

On  October  22(1  Mr.  .Armitap^e  killed  three  more. 

We  found  tliis  a  widely  distributed  bird  in  Franz-Josef  Land,  and  noted 
it  wherever  our  travels  extended.  We  saw  it  in  Cecil  Rhodes  Fjord  and 
Leijrh  Smith  bound  to  the  north,  to  the  west  off  Cape  Mary  Harmsworth, 
and  to  tlie  east  in  Markhatn  Sound  and  near  Cape  Cecil  Harniswoi  th.  We 
found  it  nesting  in  small  numbers  among  the  rotches,  whose  company  it 
seemed  to  prefer  as  a  rule.  They  nest  in  cracks  upon  the  rocks  of  all  the 
spots  we  visited  on  the  southern  coast  from  Cape  Flora  to  Cape  Neale, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  breeds  upon  Capes  Albert  Markham,  Rich- 
thofen.  Fisher,  McClintock,  Bruce,  Taylor,  and  St.  Chad's  Head,  as  I  no> 
ticed  birds  at  these  places  in  the  early  spring.  Its  peculiar,  short,  plaintive, 
and  very  distinctive  note  welcomed  us  at  Cape  Neale  on  our  sledge  journey 
in  1897. 

Little-auk  (.^/A;  a//^).— This  bird,  with  the  exception  of  the  dovekie, 
was  the  first  to  return  to  us  after  the  winter,  and  practically  arrived  with 
the  dovekie.  but  left  earlier  in  the  autur.m.  We  saw  none  on  our  arrival 
in  Franz-Josef  Land  in  1894.  I  saw  a  floe  k  on  Frbniary  26.  189^,  and  Dr. 
KoettUtz  reported  having  seen  some  on  the  previous  day.   On  March  sth 
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I  shot  a  rotche  partially  in  winter  dress.  On  March  6th  a  few  were  on 
the  cliffs  of  Cape  Flora. 

Both  in  189$  and  1896  all  the  tittle-auks  or  rotches  had  departed  bjr 
August  28th.  On  February  27,  1896,  Dr.  Koettlitz  saw  a  flock  of  rotches 

off  Cape  Flora. 

On  March  6,  1897,  I  saw  a  flock  of  seven  fly  over  the  ice  to  the  south 
of  Cape  Flora ;  these  were  the  first  seen  that  year. 

Sir.  Kat>;le  Clarke  remarks  as  follows:  "  Dr.  Nansen  observed  it  to  the 
nurtlieasL  of  Franz-Jostf  Land  in  latitude  82"  N.  on  the  loth  of  June,  i8qj 
and  on  the  261  li  of  lune  many  were  seen  in  the  same  latitude.  At  the 
isles- of  Hvidtciiland  on  the  8th  of  August,  a  number  of  little-auks  were 
noted  ;  and  ai  Torup  Island,  on  the  17th.  there  were  '  myriads.'  " 

On  the  loih  of  March,  1896.  at  hi.^  winter-(iuarters  on  Frederick  )ack>'>r. 
Island,  Dr.  Nansen  mentions  that  "millions"  were  seen  flying  up  the 
sound  at  6  a.m..  and  "  when  we  went  out  at  two  in  the  afternoon  there 
was  an  unceasing  passage  of  flock  after  flock  flying  out  to  sea,  and  thi» 
continued  until  late  in  the  afternoon."  It  was  also  observed  (p.  805)  that 
this  species  and  the  black  guillemot  invariably  set  forth  from  the  land  a: 
certain  times  of  the  day  towards  the  open  sea,  returning  in  broken  lines  to 
their  nest-rocks  again.  At  the  basaltic  cliffs  of  Cape  Fisher,  on  the  3d  o: 
June.  1896,  **we  found  these  birds  breeding  in  swarms."  Dr.  Neale  tells 
us  that  '*  the  little-auk  departed  from  Cape  Flora  in  the  autumn  of  iSSi 
during  the  first  week  of  September;  and  was  first  observed  there  in  the 
spring  of  1882  on  the  2d  of  March.  It  arrived  at  Frederick  Jacksoc 
Island  in  1896  on  the  25th  of  February,  as  n-hited  by  Dr.  Nansen." 

We  found  this  bird  wherever  we  travelled  in  I*  ranz-josef  Land.  I  noter 
it  at  Cape  lusher  anrl  Ceril  Rhodes  Fjord  in  the  spring  of  1895.  and  ir 
other  spots;  also  near  Caj)e  .Albert  Markhntn.  and  in  Vesey  HamiltOu 
Channel,  besides  many  other  pl.ic  es  in  the  spring  of  1896.  In  the  -sphr^ 
of  1897  it  was  noticed  ny)on  the  rucks  oi  St,  Chad's  Head,  in  Leigh  Smiih 
Sound,  and  on  the  northern  coast  of  western  Franz-Josef  Land,  flying  o\<t: 
the  Queen  Victoria  Sea.  We  found  it  nesting  among  the  loose  stones  of 
the  talus  upon  the  following:  Capes  Nea1e»  Crowther, Grant, and  Stephea 
and  some  in  cracks  in  the  rocks  at  these  capes. 

It  also  nests  in  fissures  of  the  rocks  upon  Cape  Flora,  the  Gully  Rock& 
and  Cape  Crowther. 

We  found  incubated  t%g^  at  Cape  Grant  on  July  14, 1895.  The  young 
remain  in  the  nesting-place  until  fully  fledged.  I  took  many  photc^^raphs 
from  life  of  these  birds. 

I  The  occurrence  of  a  pufhn  {Frntt  rcula  arcfica)  rests  on  the  authoritr 
of  Payer.    We  saw  none  in  Franz-Josef  Land. 

It  is  a  fairly  common  species  in  Spitzbergen.  but  is  not  found  in  Novan 
Zemiia.] 

Brunnich's  Guille,\iot  {.Unn  arra).  —  Ai\  looms  appeared  to  hA\x 
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departed  when  we  reached  Franz* Josef  Land  on  September  7, 1894,  but  we 
saw  eight  solitary  examples  on  September  23d  in  a  pool  of  water  in  the 
floes* 

They  reappeared  in  1895,  on  March  19th,  when  I  shot  four  specimens  on 

the  rocks  of  Cape  Flora. 

In  the  end  of  August  1895  and  1896  I  shot  many  hundreds  for  food  for 
the  winter,  fiy  September  10.  1895.  all  had  departed,  but  the  vast  majority 
had  gone  on  August  30th.  On  September  30th  of  that  year,  however.  I 
saw  a  solitary  young  one  on  a  piece  of  bay  ice  which  had  cvidemly  been 
left  hehirul  wlien  the  others  flej)arted  for  the  south.  Looms  retiirnefi  in 
189^1,  oil  April  1st.  to  Cape  Flora,  and  I  heard  one  or  two  among  the  rocks 
on  iliai  date  on  Dav  id  Wilton  Island,  but  the  maiority  had  gone  hv  August 
26th.  although  a  few  stragglers  remained  until  the  30th,  \Vc  fcjund  looms 
nesting  upon  all  the  capes  we  visited  along  the  southern  coast  in  great 
numbers,  with  the  exception  of  Capes  Mary  Harmsworth  and  Neale,and  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  do  so  on  the  roclcs  bordering  Mel- 
lenius  Sound,  as  I  saw  looms  there  in  April.  I  also  noticed  them  flying 
round  Cape  Fisher. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  migration 
of  looms,  and  with  this  object  I  captured  nineteen  young  ones  on  the 
rocks  of  Cape  Flora,  and  brought  them  back  to  the  hut.  where  Mr.  Bruce 
attached  a  small  copper  label,  upon  which  was  punched  a  letter  J.  We 
then  set  them  free,  placing  them  in  the  sea  to  give  them  a  fair  start.  He 
took  the  temperature  of  a  young  one.  which  he  informed  me  was  107. F. 

We  noticed  young  birds  coming  down  from  the  rliffs  of  Cape  (irant  on 
August  3d  ;  tlie\-  then  fell  a  ready  prey  to  the  ghnicous-guUs  and  snowy 
owls.  At  Cape  Flora  the  descent  aKvavs  commenced  somewhat  later  and 
lasted  until  the  end  of  August.  It  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  the  old  birds 
helping  the  young  ones  down  to  the  sea  from  the  cliffs  600  feet  above  it. 
The  young  one  would  jumjj  from  the  ledge,  open  its  wings,  and  parachnte 
downward;  the  old  birds  would  accompany  it  on  its  flight,  sometimes 
supporting  it  by  holding  it  by  its  tail  until  the  sea  was  reached.  I  have 
seen  several  old  birds  looking  after  one  young  one  at  the  same  time. 
Blomkvist  and  I  secured  for  food,  by  climbing,  many  hundreds  of  eggs 
from  the  ledges,  upon  which  they  rest  without  any  protection  In  the  way  of 
a  nest. 

I  took  many  photographs  of  looms  nesting  upon  the  cliffs,  and  in  the 
water  with  their  young. 

Red-thkoated  Diver  (CoA  '^^^  vi  sepien(rio!ta/ts).—On  August  10. 1895. 1 
shot  two  of  these  birds  on  a  shallow  pond  on  Bell  Island,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing  day  I  killed  a  cork  bird  and  a  young  one  which  were  alone  on  a 
similar  pond  on  Mabel  Island,  a  mile  or  so  distant  from  the  first.  With 
the  e.xception  of  a  pair  seen  at  Cane  Gertrude  on  fune  2iJ,  1896,  they  were 
the  only  examples  we  met  with  in  Franz-Josef  Land. 
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I  do  not  understand  Dr.  Neale's  statement,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Eagk 
Clarke,  who  writes : "  The  red-throated  diver  has  only  come  under  tb? 
notice  of  Dr.  Neale  among  all  the  previous  explorers  of  Franx-Josef  Land. 
Rain-geese  {Colymbus  uptentrianalisX  be  tells  us.  were  seen  and  shot  on  tbc 
cliffs  700  feet  above  sea-level,  presumably  at  Cape  Flora*  but  no  ness 
were  seen."  Surely  "  on  the  cliffs  "  is  a  very  unlikely  position  upon  wbid 
to  find  red-throated  divers. 

Fulmar  Petrel  {Fulmarus glacialis), — A  few  of  these  birds  remains 
at  Cape  Flora  when  we  landed  there  on  September  %,  1894,  and  left  a«i 
few  days  later. 

In  1895  1  noticed  the  first  mollymoke  on  March  20tb.  and  the  las 
was  seen  on  September  i8th»  when  I  shot  a  young  one.  In  1896  Blomlnns 

saw  the  first  one  of  the  year  on  March  13th,  but  in  this  year  one  speciro*: 
was  seen  on  September  23d.  This  bird  was  found  to  be  widely  distribuiirt 
in  Franz-Josef  Land,  and  we  frequently  saw  it  on  May  1st,  when  «!edgi-.: 
off  Cape  McClintock  and  elsewhere.  Also  in  the  end  of  March.  189^. 
often  saw  it  skimming  over  the  ice  in  Markham  Sound  and  in  the  BntJa: 
Channel. 

We  fuund  it  nestitiL;  in  colonies  upon  the  rocks  of  Ca[>es  Crovviiier  ar: 
Grant,  and  on  the  Cooke  Rocks,  in  very  inaccessible  positions,  and  wesii 
it  flying  about  the  clifis  of  Cape  Fisher  on  April  28.  1S95. 

Dr.  Nansen  mentions  having  seen  it  on  June  16.  1S95.  to  the  northeast : 
Franz-Iosef  Land,  and  in  AuLjiist  off  Hvidlcnland.  and  again  on  FredcriL- 
l.it  kson  Island  in  September.  Dr.  Neale  refers  lo  the  *'  molly  "  as  a  r^- 
gratory  bird,  and  mentions  that  it  remained  at  Cape  Flora  as  late  i» 
October  28,  1S81,  and  returned  on  the  24th  of  April  in  the  foliomoi: 
spring. 

Note:  Goldi-u  Plover  {Charadrius  plmnalis). — This  bird  was  not  seen  b 
us  in  Franz-  josef  Land,  but  1  shot  one  from  the  deck  of  the  ll'/n<f:.:^rd ■:- 
our  voyaj^e  there  on  August  17.  1894,  in  latitude  70  30  N.  and  iongituCc 
50  30  L.,  and  secured  it. 
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Phanogamia 

TUF  chief  features  of  this  rernark.ibly  insular  flora  are  the  absence  of 
uiilows,  serii^e^.  th<*  heath  family,  llu-  iiiouiuain-sorrel.  the  dandelion,  the 
h>usevvorts.  anrl  a  tew  oilier  species  which  in  Other  Arctic  regions  attain  a 
latitude  as  high  as  Kranz-Josef  Liiiul. 

The  presence  of  the  rare  and  beautiful  grass  {PUuropogon  Sabinii  Br.)  is 
quite  as  interesting  as  the  absence  of  those  plants  above  mentioned.  This 
remarkable  species  was  discovered  by  Captain  (afterwards  Sir  Edward) 
Sabine  at  the  winter  quarters  in  the  south  of  Melville  Island,  latitude  74^ 
47'  N..  longitude  iio''48'  W.,  in  1819.  Afterwards  it  was  found  in  a  few 
places  in  a  southeasterly  direction.  Then  Baer  found  it  in  Novaya  Zemlia. 
Then  in  1878  it  was  found  in  Actinia  Bay.  Taimur  Island,  by  the  V^a 
Expedition,*  76^^  15'.  Now  that  we  have  it  frotn  Franz-Josef  Archipelago, 
lour  degrees  farther  north f  than  previous  r(>cords.  the  distribution,  which 
was  always  interesting,  is  now  extremely  so.  We  know  now  that  there  is  a 
deep  sea  between  Franz-Josef  Archipelago  and  the  Polar  American  Islands. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  miiLjration  i«;  by  way  of  Siberia,  and  not  across 
the  pole.  There  is.  however,  nearly  a  hemisphere  (155")  wilhoui  a  record. 
It  sliould  be  carefully  lookefl  for  between  Taimur  and  Tiehnni;  Straits. 
You  will  notice  that  it  is  unknown  from  Grinnell  Larul.t  ( Greenland,  and 
Spitzbergen,  and  between  Taiuuir  Island  and  Mel\  ille  Island. 

Most  of  tlic  islands  are  completely  ice-capped,  but  on  the  southern  side 
of  a  few  there  are  bold  headlands  of  basalt,  which  have  an  average  height 
of  1000  feet,  exclusive  of  the  ice-cap.  The  u{>per  half  of  these  headlands 
is  precipitous  rock,  the  lower  portion  being  composed  of  loose  debris,  in 
some  cases  down  to  the  edge  of  the  sea.  In  others  we  have  extensive 
debris  on  the  western  side,  almost  bare  of  any  vegetation ;  the  southern 
side  being  grassy  and  mossy,  the  eastern  side  being  mossy  towards  the 
south  and  bare  towards  the  north.  The  Phanerogams  are  almost  confined 
to  the  south  and  southeast  side  of  these  headlands.  At  the  base  of  the 
talus  there  is  usually  a  raised  beach,  sometimes  400  yards  wide,  as  on  Cape 
Flora,  but  wanting  in  others,  as  on  the  southeast  side  of  Cape  Grant.  On 

*  Kjellman,  f  80°  3'  N.  %  Excepting  Cape  York  (Nathorst). 
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the  west  side  of  Cape  Grant  there  are  four  raised  beaches  covered  with 
moss  (a  doubtful  fifth,  probably  belonging  to  the  same  age  as  the  fourth). 
On  Cape  Stephen  there  are  three.  On  Cape  Flora  there  are  three.  On 
all  of  these  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  vegetation,  chiefly  mosses. 
In  the  wettest  places  they  form  lovely  carpets  of  crimson,  green,  and  gold. 

There  are  similar  raised  beaches;  nn  other  capes,  varying  in  number 
however.  There  is  a  fine  corrie  on  Cape  Stephen,  and  a  smaller  one  on 
Cape  Grant,  but.  as  these  are  both  on  the  western  side,  the  flora  is  almost  . 
confined  to  a  few  lichens.  There  a  beautiful  corrie  on  Mabel  Island 
fariiii;  south.  Here  we  have  an  improvement  in  the  vegetation  when 
compared  with  any  other  spot,  excepting  the  fine  beach  on  the  south- 
eastern side  of  Cape  Stephen.  A  corrie  is  a  Scou  ii  name  for  a  hollow  in  a 
mountain.  In  the  lliglilands  we  look  in  the  curries  for  the  more  interesi- 
ing  plants  —  they  are  the  sources  of  the  streams  and  rills  which  trickle  i 
down  the  mountain-side. 

In  Franz-Josef  Archipelago  corries  are  very  bare  of  vegetation,  prob' 
ably  because  they  are  all  on  the  colder  side  of  the  headlands.  This  re- 
mark cannot  be  applied  to  the  one  on  Mabel  Island,  however.  In  the 
height  of  the  summer  these  corries  had  about  an  inch  of  water  in  the 
middle  of  a  patch  of  mud  and  grit — I  mean  the  water  was  about  an  inch 
deep.    This  was  surrounded  by  barren  debris. 

Below  the  raised  beaches  already  named  we  have  the  sea-beach  of  the 
present  day.  usually  devoid  of  vegetation ;  and  even  when  the  plants  de- 
scend to  the  very  edge  of  the  sea,  they  are  of  no  interest.  Unlilce  other 
regions,  we  have  here  no  maritime  plants. 

There  is  a  cold  currenr  : miiiini,'  along  the  southern  sliores  of  this  archi- 
pelai^o  from  east  to  west  (a|)i)roximately),  the  ice  clin;,'ing  to  the  sh<-'re 
throughout  the  summer  in  many  instances.  When  tlie  ice  does  leave  the 
shore,  it  is  usually  so  late  in  the  season  that  vegetation  has  no  chance  of 
existinj;.  if  it  ever  succeeded  in  establishing  itself.  I  have  only  seen  mo  ' 
spots  where  maritime  plants  might  be  expected,  and  these  were  separated 
from  the  sea  by  ice  the  whole  time,  excepting  one  month  in  1S95.  1''*^ 
the  abundance  of  fresh  water  which  is  discharged  into  the  sea  at  these  two 
places  named  renders  the  water  too  free  of  saline  matter  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  maritime  plants,  supposing  they  have  ever  existed  there  during 
similar  climates  to  the  present. 

On  the  southeastern  side  of  Cape  Gertrude  there  is  a  flat,  sandy,  marshy< 
looki'ig  beach  only  a  few  feet  above  the  sea.  I  saw  this  first  in  September. 
1894.  It  was  then  as  hard  as  a  road,  and  there  was  a  little  snow  on  it.  It 
seemed  to  me  a  very  promising  place,  so  the  next  summer  I  went  to  \oc>k 
for  tho-se  damp-loving  plants  which  are  well-known  to  grow  in  latitudes 
quite  as  hiijh  as  this.  I  w:.s  there  on  Cape  Gertrude  cie^ht  days,  so  thnt  1 
had  ahunflaiice  of  time  to  sniisfv  mvself  as  to  the  vej^etaijle  life.  It  must 
be  dilhcult  for  you  to  imagine  a  more  desolate  waste  than  this;  not  a 
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single  floweriag  plant— not  a  leaf  of  one— and  this  o|i  the  warmest  side  of 
the  cape.  On  the  southwestern  side  of  this  cape  I  found  a  small  flora,  and 
on  the  south  side,  on  raised  beaches,  there  are  small  but  beautiful  patches 
of  the  purple  saxifrage. 

Vou  will  have  come  to  the  conclusion  by  this  time  that  Franz-Josef 
Archipelago  is  not  a  paradise  for  the  lovers  of  flowers;  but  we  must  not 
take  too  gloomy  a  view  of  this  forbidding-looking  group  of  islands.  In 
support  of  this  statement,  I  must  ask  you  to  attend  to  the  cryptogamic 
flora  referred  tt)  later  in  this  paper.  Before  passintr  to  that,  1  must  request 
you  lo  consider  a  few  remarks  on  the  pli;enoL;aniia. 

There  are  fourteen  eomniun  Arctic  plants,  which  find  a  home  here  in 
every  possible  place  for  a  plant  to  grow,  some  of  them  of  considerable 
beauty  when  compared  with  their  stern  surround i nj>[S ;  others  of  them  do 
not  flourish,  but  merely  exist.  Those  plants  which  may  be  said  to  succeed 
the  best  here  are  well  known  among  the  most  Arctic  species.  I  may  men- 
tion them,  as  there  are  not  many:  Papauer  nudicauU^  (yellow  and  white 
poppy).  Cardamine  beUidifolia^  Draba  aiptna,  CocMearia /enestrata,  CeraS' 
Hum  aiptnum,  Saxifraga  oppositifoUa^  Alopecurus  alpinus^  Phippsia  al- 
gida^  and  Poa  etnisiat  all  vars. 

Now  I  will  mention  the  few  plants  which  are  scarce  here :  Pleuropegon 
SabimiBr^^  in  one  pool  only.  Sagina-  Linncei  PresL,  on  Cape  Neale  only. 
Arenaria  sulcata  Sclilecht,on  three  ca[)es,  but  very  scarce  indeed.  Saxi- 
fraga stellaris  L.  Poir  var.  comosa.  This  is  small,  but  looics  like  existing 
as  long  as  most  of  the  phaenogams  in  the  three  spots  where  it  grows.  This 
is  a  hiij^h  latitude  for  the  last.  GraphepAorum  Fisher i.  Gray.  Poa  aNnrevi- 
aia  Br. 

Cryptogamia 

There  are  no  vasculur  cryptogams.  There  are  as  many  musci  as  we  can 
expect,  but  very  few  species  are  fertile.  There  are  lovely  carpets  of  brill- 
iant crimson,  yellow,  green,  and  golden  mosses  on  the  wet,  level,  raised 

beaches.  Hcpatirrr  arc  poorly  represented;  the  only  conspicuous  species 
—  Marcliafitia  f>olyniorf^/hi  -  although  barren,  is  luxuriant  from  sea-level  to 
500  feet  on  Ca{»es  Fh^ra  and  Grant,  but  not  elsewhere.  Marine  alfj:^'  are 
extremely  scarce,  and  very  dilfu  uli  to  obtain.  I  believe  I  have  brought 
everything  tiiat  it  w?.s  possil)le  to  procure.  TIic  scarcity  of  open  water 
makes  it  unusually  difficult  to  |»r(jcure  these  forms. 

Fresh-water  ali^a-  are  more  plentiful  I  devotcfl  much  time  and  labor  in 
collecting,  examining,  and  preserving  every  species. 

Lichens 

These  are  fairly  well  represented,  the  most  notable  absentee  being 
Dactylina  arctica. 

*  P  radtcatum  Rottb, 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  any  but  the  most  cfaaracteristic  spedes. 
Placodium  elegans  is  the  one  which  most  attracts  the  eye.  and  which  gives 
a  warm  orange  tint  to  the  landscape  in  some  places.  Some  bowlders  are 
almost  covered  with  it,  from  the  present  seashore  up  to  600  feet.  Then 
the  cliffs  are  in  many  places  decorated  up  to  about  1000  feet.  Snow  melts 
very  soon  on  bowlders  when  this  lichen  is  present  in  sunny  places. 

The  next  most  characteristic  species  is  Neurapegon  melaxoMtkus,  a  pret^ 
and  interesting  plant.  I  never  saw  this  on  rocks  in  situ.  On  loose  host* 
ders  it  is  abundant  up  to  900  feet.  This  plant  has  a  very  wide  dtstribo- 
tion»  although  it  is  not  found  in  all  Arctic  regions. 

The  Gyraphora  group,  known  as  (Imbilicaria,  are  here  in  great  pro- 
fusion*  but  many  of  the  forms  which  are  known  in  the  Arctic  do  not  occ^r 
here.  One  of  the  species  is  represented  by  a  handsome  variety  {G.  Deliseii 
These  plants  also  ascend  to  9cx>  feet. 

Thamnolia  vermicularts,  Su  ..  sometimes  called  macaroni  lichen,  is  a». 
spicuous  at  all  elevations.  There  are  large  patches  near  sea>tevel.  but  the 
finest  examples  are  in  danv>  hollows  on  the  talus  at  500  feet.  It  ascends 
to  900  feet,  but  is  small  and  much  scarcer.  At  this  elevation  it  is  conspicu- 
ous, owing  to  the  great  paucity  of  other  plants,  the  only  flowering  plant 
which  ascends  to  that  height  being  Pht'ppsia  ali^iJ^  a  common  Arar: 
grass.  This  does  not  flower,  however,  above  600  feet.  Small  tufts  d 
leaves  nearly  an  inch  long  are  found  at  900  feet  in  one  place. 

Lccideageographica  is  the  only  other  lichen  which  is  conspicuous  atpix 
feel. 

Pelhi^ita  ijphlhosa  is  in  profu.'^ion  at  low  elevation.  This  is  a  vfn 
conspicuous  plant,  havinc:  the  ui)|)cr  surface  of  the  thallus  an  apple-^t-^r 
color.  There  is  a  hatirlsoine  \arietv  c)f  this,  having  its  upper  parts  a  Xw. 
bronze  i^rccii,  less  easily  fractured  than  the  common  form.  I  have  r:*. 
seen  this  form  from  any  other  region.  There  are  other  species  of  this  geou* 
but  thev  are  neither  (•on<;i)ieuoiis  nor  frequent. 

1  only  found  the  prettv  Solomuj  <  roi  t'a  in  one  spot.    It  is  ver\'  small  tbe't 

It  is  sometimes  dilhcult  to  obtain  specimens  of  tlic  sa.\icf>loiis  liche:;i 
some  of  which  only  grow  on  round,  smooth  bowlders  of  basalt.  I  diu 
however,  bring  back  spec  imens  of  them  all. 

Fungi  are  fairly  well  ref)re^ente(l  by  / /ynhnojnvt  i  (cs. 

The  F^rotoj^liyla  are  the  must  numerous  forms.  Some  mossy  p'>  : 
abound  w  ith  small  organisms  of  this  class,  including  "  red  snow."  whjci.  s 
very  abundant  in  many  places.  Of  the  microscopic  forms  of  this  sab' 
division  we  now  have  a  very  interesting  collection  of  the  most  Arctic 
forms.  I  collected  examples  in  some  quantity  from  many  places.  Dis- 
toms,  though  very  abundant,  are  not  represented  by  a  great  variety  of 
species.   Desmids  are  remarkaUy  scarce. 

The  above  is  a  revised  account  of  the  flora  which  was  published  in  the 
Geoj^raphical  Jmrnalxn  1896. 
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A  second  short  account  appeared  in  the  Geographical  Journal  in  1897 
on  the  abuvc  subject. 

Not  any  group  of  plants  had  then  been  tlioroucjhly  worked  out.  Quite 
recently  Professor  Cleve  has  published  in  Stocklx >lin  a  full  account,  with 
illuslraLions,  of  suine  six  new  species  and  a  tew  varieties  of  [)iaioms. 

I  have  now  finished  a  long  examination  of  the  flowering  plants.  There 
is  not  a  single  species  that  is  new,  and  only  four  forms  that  have  not  been 
described.  The  most  Interesting  plant  is  Plfuropo^on  Sabinii  Br,,  because 
it  is  the  only  species  here  unknown,  from  Spitsbergen. 

Sagina  nivalis  Fr,  and  Saxifraga  stellar ia  reach  their  northern  limit  here* 

Several  of  the  species  are  extremely  scarce  and  local,  and  much  infested 
with  a  parasitic  fungus.  These  plants  flourish  as  far  north  as  Advent  Bay 
in  Spitsbergen,  but  specimens  from  north  of  So**  in  the  latter  are  very  simi- 
lar to  those  in  Franz-Josef  Archipelago.  The  same  may  be  said  of  plants 
collected  by  Kjellman  on  Kap  Tschelyuskin,  the  most  northern  point  of 
Siberia.  In  fact,  there  is  scarcely  any  difference.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  Franz-Josef  Archipelago  is  composed  of  small  islands  on  and  beyond 
80"  v..  s<i  that  a  few  plants  which  exist  on  Kap  Tschel\ iiskin  and  north 
S])il/cl)er^rn  may  have  been  on  Franz -josef  Archipelago,  and  have  disap- 
jx;are(l  owinj^  to  slii;htiy  more  unfavorable  conditions  prevailing  there. 
The  absence  of  the  whole  group  of  Corlloiflorais  from  Franz -Josef  Archi- 
pelago is  remarkable. 

The  presence  of  seedlings  of  Papavcr  radical  urn  Ro/io.,'  Draha  kpto- 
peiaia  Fr.,  and  Cochlearia  is  interesting,  because  I  do  not  know  of  any 
record  of  seedlings  from  such  a  high  latitude. 

I  have  nothing  additional  to  my  remarks  on  the  lichens  in  the  **  journal 
of  Geography'*  for  December,  1896.  The  examination  of  them  is  a  long 
and  difficult  task. 

The  mosses  are  still  under  examination :  they  promise  to  be  more  in- 
teresting than  I  expected. 

The  fresh-water  algie  are  almost  ready  for  publication.  Some  remark- 
able species  are  here.  One  has  only  been  found  in  tb.e  Faroe  Isles  and 
another  in  South  Georgia,  and  some  are  new.  The  fungi  have  several 
interesting  species,  one  of  them  being  new. 

I  have  previously  mentioned  Payer's  collectinn.  wliich  was  made  in  win- 
ter and  Mr.  Leigh  Smith,  with  Dr.  N<*a]e  and  another,  collected  some  nine 
flowers.  These  latter  are  menttuiied  by  Sir  Clement  Markham  in  his  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Leigh  Smith's  v'f>yages  to  Fran^- Josef  Land. 

Professor  Cleve  aI>o  nu  nti  Dns  Paver's  soiiii<iings  of!  Franz-Josef  Land 
in  his  report  (in  English)  un  the  Dialums  handed  over  to  him  by  myself. 

A  full  report  is  now  ready  for  presentation  to  the  Linnean  Society  of 
the  flowering  plants  of  Franz-Josef  Archipelago. 

*  The  name      nudicauU  L.  ij»  now  applieti  to  .1  much  larger  form  found  in 
pine  Central  and  Eastern  Asia. 
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Thk  following  remarks  are  written  with  a  view  to  ijiving  suiiie  idea 
our  methods  of  worl^:lnJ^^  and  do  not  claim  to  have  any  special  scientii 
value.  I  commenced  making  regular  four-hourly  meteorol»^j^i'Ca!  otecr- 
vations  after  we  left  Archangel  in  the  ]Vin{ht,tard.  They  consisted  a 
readings  of  the  barometer,  thermometer  (for  the  temperature  of  both  air 
and  water),  hygrometers,  and  hydrometers. 

The  force  and  direction  of  the  wind,  the  proportion  and  direction 
the  clouds,  their  scientific  nomenclature,  the  aspect  of  the  sea  in  all  Q» 
varied  movements,  and  any  other  phenomena  were  all  duly  recorded  n 
the  books  supplied  to  the  expedition  by  the  Meteorological  Odice,  wbet 
all  meteorological  data  collected  by  the  expedition  are  being  examined. 

For  instance,  I  find  noted  that  on  August  17,  1894,  in  about  latitude 
70*"  44'  N.,  longitude  52^  heavy,  dark  clouds  were  seen  settling  don 
on  the  eastern  horizon,  with  forked  lightning,  and  low,  rumbling  thonder 
That  was  the  last  display  (in  that  particular  form)  of  such  disturbances  « 
were  to  see  and  hear  for  some  years  to  come. 

There  is  also  recorded  on  the  same  date  the  greatest  difference  in  the 
cific  gravity  of  the  sea-surface,  when  among  the  ice,  and  vic^  versa^  whic^: 
T  have  seen  while  in  the  Arctic  seas;  the  scale-reading  in  the  former  cue 
being  12.5"*,  in  the  latter,  26^  and  the  sea-surface  temperature  +39^ 

During  the  ten  weeks  which  had  elapsed  between  the  date  of  our  aniva. 
at  Franz-Josef  Land  and  that  on  which  we  took  up  our  abode  at  the  liu: 
on  Cape  Flora,  I  continued  to  make  my  observations  on  board  the  Wm^ 
ward. 

On  November  17, 1894,  everything,  including  instruments,  was  on  short 
and  we  proceeded  to  erect  them  in  suitable  positions  for  observing  witfc 
during  our  prolonged  stay  in  this  country,  which,  we  all  hoped^  would  yieii! 
no  s!)]a1t  number  of  its  ice-bound  secrets. 

Our  standard  barometer  was  a  marine  mercurial,  loaned  to  the  eipediti^'^ 
together  with  a  number  of  Other  instruments,  through  the  courtesy  o(  Mr- 
R.  Scott.  F.R.S. 

It  was  inonntrd  in  our  common  livinc'-ronm. close  to  the  S.E.  window. 
Near  it.  on  our  "  sideboard,"  were  one  large  aneroid  barometer  and  tiuvt 
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small  pocket-aneroids,  so  that  the  aneroids  which  \vc  used  when  travel- 
ling were  coiistantly  compared  with  ilic  standard  barometer. 

Built  against  the  S.VV.  corner  of  the  hut  was  a  small  wooden  structure 
5  ft.  by  4  ft.  by  4  ft.  in  which  was  mounted  the  "  George's  Mercurial  Moun- 
tain Barometer." 

The  thermometer  screen  was  erected  on  the  top  of  a  cask,  at  a  Mm 
able  distance  from  the  hut,  and  steadied  by  bowlders  placed  round  lite 
cask. 

In  it  I  mounted  the  registering  thermometers,  dry  and  wet  bulb  ther* 
niometcrs,  and  one  of  the  meteoroloj^Mcal  office  sling  thermometers. 

On  the  t(jp  of  a  stout  pole  fixed  against  the  stable,  and  well  above  ob- 
structions, was  tlic  anemometer,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  was  worn  out 
by  the  furious  gales  which  h<^ld  their  revels  in  an  uncommon  degree  in 
that  portion  of  the  globe,  some  time  before  we  left  it. 

All  the  readings  of  these  various  instruments  were  recorded  day  by  day, 
as  well  as  the  usual  phenomena  previously  detailed ;  and  any  uncommon 
appearance  in  the  aspect  of  the  weather,  the  heavens,  the  earth,  or  the  sea. 

During  the  winter  months  these  observations  were  made  every  four 
hours  of'  the  day — ^viz.,  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  inclusive*  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  year,  when  only  the  four-hourly  observations  were  talcen. 

I  generally  made  all  the  four-hourly  observations  myself,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions ;  but  during  winter  months,  and  while  on  the  exploring  journeys, 
the  other  members  of  the  expedition  assisted  me. 

I  read  the  various  instruments,  and  noted  the  phenomena  from  8  km.  to 
10  P.M.,  Mr.  Jackson  being  responsible  for  those  at  midnight  and  2  a.m., 
while  during  the  first  year  Dr.  Koettlitz.  Messrs.  Fisher  and  Child  were 
alternately  responsible  for  the  4  and  6  a.m.  readings,  and  in  the  winter  of 
the  second  year  Dr.  Koettlitz  and  Mr.  Child  undertook  them. 

During  the  spring  journeys,  on  all  of  which  I  accompanied  Mr.  Jackson, 
the  other  members  of  the  expedition  kept  up  the  meteorological  observa* 
tions. 

When  on  our  boat  journey  in  189$.  Hey  ward  made  all  the  observations 
at  Cape  Flora:  and  Mr.  Bruce  toolc  charge  of  the  meteorology  while  we 
were  on  a  sledge  journey  of  two  months'  duration  in  the  spring  of  1^7. 

The  care  and  accuracy  with  which  they  recorded  them  is  evidence  of 
their  interest  in  the  work. 

In  r^ard  to  our  observations  while  travelling,  I  made  them  when  possi- 
ble, generally  three  or  four  times  during  the  day. 

When  weather  permitted,  I  placed  a  small  box  of  registering  instru- 
ments in  a  protected  place  after  camping,  and  recorded  the  readings  on 
turning  out. 

The  pocket -aneroid  barometer  had  a  lively  time  of  it  on  these  occa- 
sions, for  the  weather  was  seldom  similar  for  many  hours  together:  and 
on  our  last  spring  journey  the  up-and>down  glacier  work  seemed  to 
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demoralize  it  all- )L;ciher.  The  thermometers,  too,  ran  up  and  down  the 
scale  in  a  very  cncrgclic  tnaniier. 

Our  lowest  registered  reading  while  travelling  was  — 46  F. 

At  Cape  Flora  it  was  — 54  F. 

There  is  a  -f  correction  of  at  least  on  the  —54"  F.  reading,  which 
would  make  it  —46I*'  F. 

The  maximum  reading  is  fairly  correct,  merely  needing  0.3"^  to  be  takeo 
from  it 

Most  of  our  instruments  were  examined  and  corrected  at  Kew  Obscnr*. 
tory,  both  before  we  left  for  the  north,  and  after  returning  from  it.  I  made 
regular  observations  for  the  rain-band  with  a  direct  vision  spectroscope  dar- 
ing the  last  year  of  our  stay,  and  found  it  chiefly  conspicuous  by  its  absenoe. 

All  our  instruments  were,  of  course,  the  best  that  could  be  procured: 
but  certain  improvements  are  bound  to  suggest  themselves  after  a  long, 
personal  experience  with  them  in  such  a  climate. 

At  least  two  large  thermometer  screens  (if  possible,  three)  should  accom- 
pany a  polar  expedition,  together  with  as  many  sets  of  instnitnents  to  be 
mounted  in  them  respectively ;  for  with  only  one,  as  I  can  testify  from  ei- 
perience.  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  the  screen  clear  from  snow  (without  in- 
juring or  disturbing  the  instrument),  which  drives  through  the  smallest 
crevice,  and  packs  into  a  solid  mass  inside. 

With  more  than  one  screen  (they  should  be  easily  movable),  while  one 
set  of  thermometers  is  rep^istering  the  temperature  the  other  can  be  thaw- 
ing out  in  the  hut  or  shipw 

A  Ijarour a|>li.  and  thermograph,  too,  would  add  greatly  to  the  meteor- 
ological results ;  and,  also,  two  or  three  hand-anemometers,  as  well  as  a 
standard  one. 

The  observers  on  Bcn-Ncvis  could  give  most  valuable  information  to  saj 

expedition  which  has  to  work  with  snow  as  its  constant  companion.  Per- 
haps the  most  interesting  and  certainly  the  most  beautiful  phenomeri 
which  we  observed  in  that  northern  land  were  the  auroral  lights.  Tb-; 
goddess  was  not  so  brilliant  as  I  had  precontu-ivcd  her  tn  he.  except  <jQ 
comparaii\ely  rare  occasions,  the  j^enerally  pale,  straw-colored  tint  of  inc 
lights  lieini;  more  approjiriale.  liowever.  to  the  simile  of  the  Ksqwrnaui. 
who  cail  them  "the  shades  of  the  dead.  "  In  I'ran/- >sef  Land  the  :u;rf^'^j' 
liiL^ht.  n^^  a  nde.  made  its  a!»j)earance  in  the  cast.  s[)readint;  in  more  r,:  ies* 
arched  i)ands  to  tlir  westward,  either  across  the  zenith  or  at  \  ar\  ing  alti- 
tudes, with  streamers  siiootinj^  upfrom  the  arches  towards  ilie  zenith,  ani 
then  t^raduallv  tafiing  away.  At  other  times  the  streamers,  meeting  at  ^ 
common  point,  would  form  a  corona  in  the  zenith  and  dance  madly  rouod 
the  heavens,  first  one  way  and  then  another. 

'  ml 

I  have  seen  the  arches  intercrosMii^  one  another  all  over  the  heaver^, 
chiefly  from  east  to  west.  On  occasion,  of  course,  we  had  some  very  brili- 
iant  displays,  quite  unliice  the  ordinary  ones. 
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For  msiance.  I  lind  noted  on  the  lytli  of  December,  1895  :  "  Aurora  all 
diiy,  in  bands  and  streamers,  culminating  at  8  P.M.  in  a  brilliant  disjilay  ff  Mii 
cnst  to  uesl,  lieing  of  spiral,  fanlikc.  and  rimdar  shapes.  Thick  circular 
masses  in  west  extreme,  sendini;  out  sireariicrs  w  ith  r.iiiid.  Literal  inove- 
ntcnt  to  north,  which  again  closed  up  into  bands  and  moved  laterally  and 
rapidly  to  the  southward,  and  disappeared,  appearing  to  rise  as  it  did  so," 

I  have  seen  the  auroral  light  t  xtiiiLjiiish  to  our  vision  that  of  stars  Below 
the  thir<l  magnitude  and  cast  a  ^h.lduw. 

Tlu-  most  brilliant  dis[)la\s  generally  occurred  during  calms  or.  para- 
duxu  al  iliough  it  seems,  gales  of  wind  ;  also  shortly  before  and  after  winds 
of  great  force. 

Although  I  have  frequently  listened  intently  for  any  s<nind  that  might 
have  been  caused  by  the  aurora,  1  have  never  heard  any  in  the  slightest 

deiTfrce. 

When  quite  calm,  however,  the  curious  noises  made  by  the  motiou  of 
the  ice  almost  deceived  me  into  the  belief  that  there  was  some  sound  em- 
anating from  the  restless  lights  overhead,  but  it  was  not  so. 

I  have  stood  outside  the  house  and  watched  one  of  the  grandest  sights 
which  nature  has  ever  unfolded  before  the  eyes  of  man  (and  I  have  seen 
many  in  diverse  portions  of  the  globe).  It  was  what  seemed  to  be  a 
stupendous  battle  between  the  aurora  and  the  wind. 

The  former  would  struggle  up  against  the  latter  until  it  formed  a  semi- 
corona  in  the  zenith,  and  appeared  to  struggle  against  the  furious  gusts  of 
wind  (which  are  so  prevalent  in  Franz-Josef  Land)  for  some  minutes,  send- 
ing streamers  out  against  the  enemy,  and  then,  finally  being  vanquished^ 
gradually  retreat  before  his  repeated  onslaughts  to  the  place  from  whence 
it  came. 

The  aurora  had  a  marked  effect  upon  the  needle  which  I  kept  suspend- ' 
ed  in  the  m^netic  observatory. 

Before  we  left  England,  a  galley  which  was  being  supplied  to  the  Wind* 
ward  was  entirely  fitted  with  brass. 

On  arriving  at  Franz-Josef  Land  we  found  that  the  observatory  which 
had  been  built  for  the  expedition  was  entirely  unsuited  for  a  boisterous 
climate. 

Then  the  galley,  brass-titted,  double-walled,  lined  with  felt,  and  about 
six  feet  square,  came  in  very  usefully  as  an  observatory.  Trap  windows 
were  cut  in  it ;  and  on  December  4,  1S94.  it  was  landed  and  placed  in  a 
suitable  position,  its  sides  being  north,  south,  east,  and  west. 

In  it  I  have  spent  many  hours,  and  could,  by  a  rather  elastic  stretch  of 
my  imagination,  fancy  myself  once  again  in  the  magnetic«house  at  Kew. 

I  found  the  needle  very  erratic  at  times,  especially  when  making  the  ob- 
servations of  vibration,  deflection,  and  declination. 

The  last  named  varied  nearly  6".  During  the  observations  of  declina- 
tion the  needle  was  much  steadier. 
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V^ery  great  inconvenience  was  caused,  both  while  working  with  the  uni- 
filar  magnetometer  and  dip-circle,  by  the  freezing  of  my  breath  on  the 
glasses  of  the  instruments,  until  I  devised  means  of  heating  the  observa- 
tory.  A  small  copper  oil-lamp  of  great  heating  power  would  be  most  use- 
ful in  such  cases;  and  the  house  should  be  well  warmed  and  dried  before 
observing  in  it. 

A'small  lamp  of  non-magnetic  material,  placed  on  the  reading  telescope 
during  the  deflection  observations,  and  opposite  the  unifilar  when  making 
observations  of  vibration  and  declination,  is  also  necessary. 

The  observations  of  declination  which  I  made  on  our  journeys  were 
fairly  regular,  although  the  cliffs,  when  very  close  to  or  on  top  of  them,  as 
well  as  occasional  magnetic  disturbances,  sometimes  affected  the  needle. 

M.irks  for  north  and  south  I  laid  down  by  means  of  the  theodolite  and 
unifilar  niai^nctomctcr. 

For  tlu'  purpose  of  observintc  for  position  we  were  equipped  with  a  sjx- 
inch  transit  theodolite,  three  aiuniinnini  sextants,  and  artificial  horizon*. 

Our  titne-kcepers  consisted  of  one  chronometer  and  four  half-chrononic- 
ter  watches. 

The  chronometer  was  slung  in  the  usual  padded  box.  made  under  my 
personal  direction.  The  chronometer  kept  capital  time  the  whole  three 
years. 

The  watch  which  I  wore  on  my  person  behaved  beautifully  throughout, 
notwithstanding  the  rough  travelling  over  the  ice.  crossing  of  glaciers,  and 
immersion  in  water  which,  in  common  with  its  bearer,  it  had  to  undeiiga 

The  position  of  *'  Elmwood."  our  base,  from  which  were  determined  all 
meridian  distances,  was  made  by  lunar  distances,  moon-culminating  stars^ 
meridian,  and  circum-mertdianal  altitudes  of  stars. 

I  can  confidently  recommend  any  one  who  aspires  to  quickness  in  ob- 
serving to  practice  in  a  temperature  of  —30^  F.,  with  a  light  to  moderate 
breeT'e  blowinie:. 

All  instruments  should  have  their  eye-pieces  fitted  so  as  to  keep  the 
mouth  and  nostrils  as  far  awav  as  possible  from  the  verniers. 

The  theotlnlitr  requires  a  lamp  with  a  cistern  that  will  contain  enough 
oil  to  last  an  hour,  well  ventilated,  and  not  liable  to  blow  out  at  evct^'  httle 
pufF  of  wind. 

On  our  journeys  I  had  to  use  a  sextant  and  urLificial  lionzon.  I  cannot 
recommend  aluminium  for  sextants  up  north. 

A  small  theodolite  would  have  been  much  better,  for  it  is  intensely 
aggrav  ating  to  see  a  bright  sun  too  low  to  use  an  artificial  horizon,  and 
not  a  vestige  of  any  other. 

It  is  poor  business,  too.  using  mercury  in  really  low  temperatures,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  weight 

Difliculty,  however,  in  observing,  as  well  as  in  other  things,  but  enhances 
the  interest  one  may  take  in  such  work,  by  the  pleasure  that  is  felt  in  over- 
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coming  it,  especially  when  helping,  in  however  small  a  degree,  to  enlarge 
our  knowledge  of  the  world  we  live  in. 

When  approaching  Franz -Josef  Land  the  difference  between  the  posi- 
tion by  observation  and  that  by  dead-reclconing  during  forty-eight  hours 
showed  a  current  running  southwest  two  knots  per  hour. 
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SOME'  RESULTS  OF  METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS 
MADE  AT  CAPE  FLORA.  FRANZ-JOSEF  LAND.  BY  MR 
STRACHAN,  METEOROLOGICAL  OFFICE.  LONDON- 


At  Cape  Flora  the  sun  sets  for  the  last  time  about  the  middle  of  October, 
and  is  not  again  visible  until  the  third  week  of  Februaiy.  From  the  date 
•of  the  disappearance  of  the  sun  until  the  second  week  of  November  thm 
is  a  period  of  two  or  three  hours'  twilight  about  noon.  From  Noveffiber 
to  February  mid-day  and  midnight  are  practically  alike  as  regards  light 

The  climate  generally  is  exceedingly  misty.  Snow-storms  are  very  pref«- 
lentt  and  gales  of  wind  are  of  continuous  occurrence.  The  highest  tem- 
perature at  any  time  during  the  year  was  42^  and  the  lowest  ezperieocad 
was  46"  below  zero. 

Although  the  station  has  high  land  between  northwest  and  northe^< 
the  winds  observed  even  from  that  quarter  are  regarded  as  reliable,  is 
their  direction  as  well  as  force  were  observed  with  special  care.  The  tme 
direction  (not  magnetic)  was  recorded. 

The  absence  of  winds  from  the  southward*  the  azimuth,  which  was  qoiti 
open  to  the  ocean,  is  remarkable.  The  frequency  of  winds  from  the  eaia- 
ward  and  westward,  with  tendency  northward,  as  well  as  their  violenct 
are  probably  due  to  some  extent  to  the  configuration  of  the  archipela^i' 

Gales  and  squalls  of  wind  prevailed  for  days  togetlu  r  and  were  often  : 
extraordinary  violence.  They  raisi  fl  the  snow  so  as  to  obscure  all  visio-; 
so  that  at  time^  it  was  iniiiossihlc  to  say  whether  snow  was  actually  fal!;-: 
or  not.  notil)tk  >s  s  ome  record  of  snoxvfall  was  thtis  lost.  In  the  month- 
whrii  night  observaiiuns  were  not  taken  it  was  not  alwavs  pmrtirable  * 
rt(  ord  the  duration  of  snowfall  in  the  interval:  the  hours  oi  snowing  are 
acrordmL^lv  defective,  and  were  actually  greater  than  sliown  bv  the  record 
Some  >tiou-  fell  even  in  ilie  heiL^ht  of  summer  about  as  often  as  rain.  Jbc 
duration  of  the  raui  has  been  counted  with  that  of  snow,  though  the  frt- 
qu(MK-ies  are  distinguished. 

Ojienings  in  the  ice,  brcnight  about  i)y  the  tides,  currents,  atid  wind;, 
gave  rise  to  frost  smokes  and  mists,  as  well  as  the  formation  of  stratus 
clouds.    Ilcncc  the  frequent  record  of  this  phenomenon. 

Table  I.  contains  the  mean  values  of  atmospherical  pressure.  The  diu'- 
nal  range  is  shown  to  be  very  small,  as  for  all  parts  of  the  Arctic  regi-^n. 
but  the  observations  are  only  sufficient  to  detect  it  at  Cajje  Flora  for  tbc 
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tnonths  of  November.  December.  January  nrvi  February.  One  minimum 
and  one  maximum  only  are  ituiicaterl  for  Dcceiiiher  aiiH  January;  '\  sec- 
ondary minimum  and  a  secondary  maximum  are  apparent  in  November 
unri  in  February.  The  h(jurs  of  these  positions  are  very  irrej^ular.  In  De- 
cember, 1894.  the  barometer  averaged  only  29.40  inches,  but  iruthe  foliow- 
inpf  February  as  much  as  30.16. 

Table  II.  ijives  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  liours  of  obser- 
vation. The  diuraial  rantje  is  only  completely  exhibited  for  the'coldest 
months.  In  February,  ii>93.  there  was  practically  no  diurnai  ian<:i;e  of  tem- 
perature, and  in  other  months  it  is  merely  two  or  three  deijrces.  The 
coldest  month  was  February,  1895.  with  a  mean  of  miiuj.>^  jo.6  .  though 
January.  1896,  was  nearly  as  cold,  minus  19.6".  The  warmest  month  was 
July.  1895,  with  a  mean  of  35°. 

Table  III.  shows  the  greatest  and  least  atmospherical  pressure  in  each 
month,  with  the  simultaneous  temperature,  wind,  and  weather.  The  weather 
was  uniformly  dear  and  fine  with  the  highest  pressure,  misty  or  snowy  and 
windy  with  the  lowest.  The  unprecedented  pressure  for  any  oceanic  sta- 
tion. 31.23  inches,  occurred  in  February.  1895.  and  the  lowest  observed  was 
28.16  inches  in  the  previous  December,  showing  a  total  range  of  the  mer- 
curial column  of  3.07  inches.  The  atmospherical  pressure  exceeded  31 
inches  from  before  noon  February  $th  till  nearly  10  A.M.of  the  6th. 

Table  IV.  shows  the  highest  and  lowest  readings  of  the  thermometer  in 
each  month,  with  the  simultaneous  observations  of  atmospherical  pressure, 
wind,  and  weather.  The  highest  temperature,  41.8°,  occurred  in  July; 
the  lowest,  45.5^  below  zero,  in  February,  giving  a  range  of  temperature 
within  the  year  1895  of  87.3"*.  The  highest  temperatures  were  accom- 
panied by  overcast,  misty,  or  snowy  weather,  except  in  summer,  when  the 
weather  was  clear  with  them.  Conversely,  the  lowest  temperatures  oc- 
curred in  very  clear  «reather,  except  during  summer,  when  the  weather 
was  misty  or  overcas^  The  monthly  range  of  temperature  exceeded  60° 
in  February,  and  was  only  about  12°  in  July. 

The  barometrical  observations  have  been  corrected  for  instrumental 
errors,  reduced  to  temperature  32°.  and  to  the  sea-level.  The  thermomet- 
rical  results  have  been  corrected  for  instrumental  errors,  as  determined  at 
the  Kew  Observatory. 

The  range  of  temperature  was  87.3° :  in  November.  December,  January, 
and  February  it  averaged  53"^;  March,  April,  and  May,  39"*;  June,  July,  and 
August,  14° ;  September  and  October,  31"*.  Thus  the  range  of  temperature 
is  greatest  in  winter,  least  in  summer. 

The  northern  auroral  lights  were,  especially  in  the  winter,  often  of  ex- 
traordinary splendor,  and  the  phenomenon  was  constantly  a  subject  of 
attentive  observation.  Careful  descriptions  of  the  displays  were  recorded, 
and  the  narrative  will  form  an  important  part  of  the  scientific  work  of 
the  expedition. 
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The  extraordinary  atmospherical  pressure  in  Fcbruaiy,  1895,  gave  ihc 
highest  readings  of  the  barometer  ever  experienced  by  British  observers  m 
any  part  of  the  world,  though  higher  have  been  recorded  in  Russian  Siberia, 
if  their  reductions  to  sea<level  are  reliable.  There  could  be  no  mistake  about 
those  at  Cape  Flora,  for  they  were  confirmed  by  simultaneous  readings  of 
an  auxiliary  mercurial  barometer  and  two  good  aneroids. 

The  detailed  results  of  the  meteorological  observations  will  be  given  u 
the  publication  of  the  scientific  work  of  the  expedition.  The  observatioe» 
made  during  the  sledge  journeys  will  then  also  be  printed. 

Table  V.  is  a  summary  for  each  month  of  the  winds  referred  to  sixtees 
points  for  direction,  with  their  mean  force  by  Beaufort's  scale,  o  being  calm, 
and  the  grades  rising  by  units  to  1 2.  representing  the  most  violent  hurricane 

Table  VI.  is  a  summary  for  each  month  of  the  weather  from  the  record 
kept  in  the  Beaufort  notations,  together  with  the  duration  of  snow,  iochid- 
ing  rain,  if  any,  in  hours. 

Table  VII.  is  a  summary  for  each  month  of  the  kinds  of  clouds  recorded, 
together  with  the  monthly  mean  amount  of  cloud,  by  the  scale  o  to  la  i 
cloudless  sky  being  represented  by  o,  a  sky  entirely  overcast  by  la  the 
intervening  figures  being  proportional  amounts  of  cloud. 

The  contents  of  tables  V..  VI..  and  VII.  will  be  illustrated  by  the  foKox- 
ing  concise  account  of  the  characteristics  of  the  weather  of  each  month: 

Septembtr,  (^94- — The  first  decade  of  this  month  was  spent  in  the  vicin  it 
of  the  south  coast  of  Franz -Josef  Land,  seeking  for  an  eligible  spot  for  tiie 
station.  It  was  late  in  the  season  for  navigation.  The  mean  temperati:rp 
of  the  air  was  only  19^^,  that  of  the  sea-surface  water  averaged  28.7".  and  its 
specific  gravity  1.0235.  The  winds  were  chiefly  from  N.E.  to  E..  and  fre- 
quent from  N.W.  The  weather  was  generally  overcast,  and  112  hours  of 
snowfall  were  counted. 

Octobir.  1894,  had  a  mean  temperature  one  deiijree  below  zero,  with  pre\'a- 
Icnt  winds  between  N.  and  E.,  moderate  in  •^iron^.  with  frequent  sqiiaKs. 
I'lie  weather  was  for  the  most  part  clear,  and  only  58^  hours  of  snon*  were 
recorded. 

AVrvvy/Ar.  1894.  had  alioiit  the  same  mean  icinperature  as  October.  bLi: 
the  ran^e  of  the  Lhertm jiin  ter  was  i^reater,  and  of  the  barometer  also 
There  was  mure  variation  in  the  winds,  but  still  chiefly  between  N'.E-  an4 
E.    There  were  fewer  squalls,  fairly  clear  weather,  but  ij8  hours  of  sn<:>r. 

Ihcciiibcr.  i.S';4.  had  low  mean  atmospherical  pressure.  29.4  inc  hes.  The 
mean  tenipcraiure  was  minus  17  .  The  winds  were  mostly  lo^t^ed  under 
VV.N.W..  N.W..  N..  N.E.,  and  E.  Squalls  were  frequent.  Tlie  mcj.n 
amount  of  cloud  was  only  4.4,  and  clear  weather  predominated,  though 
there  wert-       hmirs  of  snow. 

January,  1S95.  had  a  mean  temperature  of  minus  11.6^.  tiu)Ui,'h  a  iart^* 
range.  The  most  wind  came  from  N.E.  and  E.S.E.,  moderate.  Qlt^x 
weather  predominated,  though  there  were  129^  hours  of  snow. 
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J'/'fuary,  1895,  the  atmospherical  pressure  averaged  30.16  inches,  and 
attained  the  remarkable  height  of  31.23.  The  mean  temperature  was  the 
lowest  of  any  month,  minus  20.6'.  with  the  largest  ranpje  62",  and  the 
lowest  observed  temperature,  minus  45.5'^.  With  these  extreme  conditions 
the  winds  were  chieHy  from  E.  and  N.W.,  the  air  was  very  clear,  mean 
ainoiint  of  cloud  3.6,  and  only  33  hours  of  snow. 

M,ui/i,  1895.  had  a  mean  temperature  about  minus  15'^,  a  ran^e  of  only 
38  ,  a  small  range  of  the  barometer,  a  prevalence  of  calms.  The  air  w.is 
generally  clear,  the  mean  amount  of  cloud  only  . 5.1,  and  40  hours  of  snow. 

April,  1895,  the  temperature  was  now  rapidly  rising,  the  mean  being 
minus  1.5*.  The  winds  and  weather  became  more  variable,  with  a  good 
deal  of  mist,  and  snow  during  70  hours. 

J/riv,  1895,  atmospherical  pressure  was  getting  less,  and  the  temperature 
higher.  The  mean  temperature  was  about  17**,  the  range  had  fallen  to  28**, 
and  was  never  below  zero.  Winds  came  from  all  directions,  and  there  were 
frequent  squalls.  The  weather  was  mostly  overcast,  with  much  mist,  and 
snow  for  79  hours. 

June^  1895,  atmospherical  pressure  continued  to  decrease,  and  tempera* 
ture  to  increase.  The  mean  temperature  was  334^  with  a  range  of  only 
13^  The  chief  winds  were  from  W.N.W.  and  N.W.  This  was  the  most 
foggy  month.  The  weather  was  mostly  overcast,  misty*  and  there  were 
89I  hours  of  snow.  The  amount  of  cloud,  8.9,  was  the  largest. 

July,  1895.  had  low  atmospherical  pressure,  was  the  warmest  month, 
with  a  mean  temperature  of  3$^  and  small  range.  The  winds  were  vari* 
able  and  calms  were  frequent.  Mist  was  very  prevalent,  and  the  sky  was 
commonly  overcast.  Snow  was  more  frequent  than  rain,  and  the  hours  of 
their  duration  were  46. 

Aui,^iist,  1895,  witnessed  a  decrease  in  temperature,  the  mean  tieing  at  or 
about  the  freezing-point.  The  winds  were  most  frequent  from  the  N.E. 
quadrant.  The  weather  was  overcast  for  the  most  part,  with  a  good  deal 
of  mist.  Snow  was  more  frequent  than  rain,  and  the  hours  of  their  dura- 
tion were  65J.    Cumulus  clouds  were  noted  on  19  occasions. 

September,  1S95,  had  low  atmospherical  pressure,  mean  temperature  24*. 
The  most  frequent  winds  were  from  E.N.E.  The  sky  was  commonly  over- 
cast, and  a  pfood  deal  of  mist  prevailed.  Rain  was  noted  7  times,  snow  24, 
and  their  duration  was  67  hours. 

{\-toht'r,  1895,  had  a  mean  ti-mperature  of  7.3°.  The  winds  were  chiefly 
from  eastward.  The  weatlu  r  was  much  clearer  than  it  had  lately  been, 
but  fog  was  rather  frequcMn.  thoucrh  only  34  hours  of  snow  were  noted. 

Xtn't'mber,  1895,  had  low  atmospheriral  pressure,  mean  temperature^  minus 
7..H  .  with  large  range  in  both  these  elements.  The  winds  came  t:hiefly 
Iruin  the  N.W.  and  E.;  calms  were  r.ither  frequent.  Much  clear  blue  sky 
was  experienced,  and  only  45  hours  of  snnu-. 

December,  1895,  had  low  atmospherical  pressure,  and  was  a  trifle  warmer 
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than  November,  though  with  a  great  range  of  temperature.  The  wincj 
were  chiefly  from  N.E.  and  E.  Calms  were  frequent.  The  sky  wa5ev«-n 
clearer  than  in  November,  thouijh  133  hours  of  snow  were  counted  awi 
much  mist  j)revailed.    Sqii.ills  became  rather  frequent. 

January,  i8</>.  had  verv  !<»\v  atmospherical  pressure,  wiih  a  larsje  ran;'r. 
The  mean  teniperaturt  ua^  19.6  below  zero.  The  winds  were  chiefiv 
from  the  eastward  and  from  X.X.W.,  fresh.  .Although  the  u<  ather  w<ti 
excessively  squall),  much  mi^t  prevailed,  and  snow  during  88  ln>urs. 

February.  iS</).  the  range  of  the  barometer  and  also  of  the  thermometer 
were  almost  at  their  greatest  extent.  Atmospherical  pressure  was  at  L'.e 
lowest,  mean  29.39  inches.  The  mean  temperature  was  7.5^  below  zero. 
This  month  was  in  striking  contrast  with  the  previous  February,  when  the 
pressure  was  greatest  and  the  air  coldest.  The  winds  predominated  froo 
eastward.  The  amount  of  cloud  was  moderate,  but  there  was  much  tniit. 
and  snowing  was  reckoned  at  89  hours. 

March,  1896.  had  high  atmospherical  pressure,  and  was  comparativdf 
warm  with  mean  temperature  8.8^  though  the  range  was  large.  Calics 
were  frequent,  and  the  principal  winds  from  eastward.   The  weather 
for  the  most  part  overcast*  misty,  with  much  snow  during  60  hours. 

^/r/V,  1896.  was  comparatively  warm*  with  mean  temperature  9.9'.  Tke 
winds  were  chiefly  from  eastward.  There  was  much  clear  sky,  though  the 
hours  of  snow  numbered  122. 

May,  1896,  had  about  the  same  mean  temperature,  I6.6^  as  the  pievioei 
May.  The  wind  favored  all  points  of  the  compass.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  overcast,  misty  weather,  and  snow  fell  during  78I  hours.  Rain  in.* 
noted  5  times,  snow  23. 

June,  1896,  had  mean  temperature  y>.f,  and  the  range  was  small.  Tbt 
winds  were  variable  and  squally.  Rain  was  noted  6  times,  snow  12.  ted 
their  duration  was  38  hours.  This  month  had  the .  most  cumulus  and 
cirrus  clouds. 

Jufyt  1896,  had  mean  temperature  33.6^,  with  a  smaller  range  than  w 
other  month.  The  winds  favored  all  points  of  the  compass.  The  weatkr 
was  for  the  most  part  overcast  and  misty.  Fog  was  noted  5  times.  Rai: 
was  noted  1 1  times,  snow  10.  and  their  duration  amounted  to  47  hours 

August,  1896,  had  mean  temperature  32**.  .The  most  frequent  wiivis 
were  from  E.S.E.,  but  they  varied  over  the  compass  with  occasional  caJmi 
The  weather  was  often  overcast  and  misty.  Rain  was  noted  9  times. saov 
14.  and  their  duration  amounted  to  37^  hours. 

September,  1896.  had  mean  temperature  26.3^.  The  winds  were  pnn* 
cipally  from  northward,  though  they  varied  over  the  comfrass.  T^t 
weather  was  mostly  overcast,  the  amount  of  cloud  being  8.8.  Fog  «"  > 
noted  once,  rain  was  noted  once,  snow  25  times,  and  their  durabci 
amounted  to  46  hours. 
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TABLE  v.— Summary  op  Wsather  Notations  at  Capb  Flora, 

Franz-Josef  Land 
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Many  hours  of  snow  were  not  recorded  in  f^V  t-lu  r,  1  H)?. 

Fc»»riu\r%'  26.  i8.|6,  mid^by,  hail  for  one  hour  .uid  a  half,  site  •.included  with  snow. 
1  inr.)t  I  .  of  snow  frequently  went  unrecorded  io  Merch,  Jane,  July,  and  August,  1896. 

iuly  26,  iSgb,  no  observatiuns. 
'he  duiation  of  ram  is  tummed  up  with  that  of  snow.  • 
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TABLE  VII.— SuMMAKV  «»f  Clol'd  Notations  at  Cape  Flora, 

Fka.nz-Josef  Land 
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Snow  fell  in  every  ntonlh,  rain  io  June.  July.  August,  and  September,  but  only  occasioniDy 
Fog  occurred  in  the  ^warmer  month*,  niiit  "  a*  very  common.   There  was  an  appKeciable  amc<int 
of  cumulii«    Metenrolop;tst$  have  yet  to  explain  the  preaenoc  of  that  cloud  in  ao  atipocphere  bekm 
the  freeung-point  of  water,  and  even  below  aero. 
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September,  1894 

ist.  In  latitude  79'  9'  N.,  longitude  45**  10'  Em  the  sea  exceedingly  smooth 

and  oily. 

8  P.M.  Quantities  of  young  ice  formed  on  the  water  during  the 

night. 

3d,  2  A.M.  Sighted  Cape  Neale.  stood  to  N.E.  to  riear  ice. 

4.30.  Stopped  by  ice  barrier  about  forty  miles  to  southward  of  Cape 
Grant. 

10.  Ice  fast  and  unbroken  right  up  to  the  land. 
8  P.M.  Frequently  running  into  bights,  and  steering  various  courses 
out  of  them. 
4th.  8  A.M.  Through  loose  ice. 
3.30  P.M.  Water  more  clear. 

MDN.  Proceeding  N.E.  through  channel  of  open  water* 
5th.  4.30  A.M.  Stopped  by  fast  ice.   Bell  Island  bearing  about  N.E.,  dts« 
tant  30  miles. 

8.  Rammed  bay  ice,  and  proceeded  through  it  for  four  hours. 

4  P.M*  At  sunset  a  brilliant  shaft  of  light  was  thrown  to  about  5^ 

altitude,  perpendicularly  above  sun. 
MDN.  Ice  parting :  proceeded  to  N.E.  through  very  tough  young 

ice.  two  to  three  inches  in  thickness. 
6th.  5  A.M.  Anchored  to  fioe;  thick  fog. 
8  P.M.  Ice  cracking. 

MUX.  Flf)e  drift ini:  intn  ship;  shifted  position. 
7th.  4  A.M.  Riittiiiiinj;  i<  {' ;  Ijrokc  through  ;  ant  h< )red  tO  floe. 
8.45.  Forced  ship  liirough  ice.  and  i)r()(-ce(h-d. 

NOON'.  Bell  I<?laii(l  l)(jre  N.  35^  \V.  i }  miie.    Sounded  in  jofms.;  fine 

sand.    I'rocecdcil  uj)  Miers  Channel. 
5.30        Sounded  57  fins.,  mud,  Windward  Island  bearing  S.  30'  E., 
\  mile. 

8th.  4  A.M.  Proceeded  across  Miers  Channel  to  N.W.  point  of  North* 
brook  Island. 

NOON.  No  bottom  at  100  fms.   Proceeded  down  channel. 
5.30  P.M.  Of!  Cape  Flora.   Wind  blowing  from  gullies  in  fierce  gusts. 
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9th.  5  A.M.  Fast  to  floe  three  miles  W.  of  Cape  Barents. 

N'OON.  Driven  off  CajH-  Barents,  and  made  fast  to  floe  al^out  two 
cables  distant  from  precipitous  cliffs  150  feet  higli.    Second  en- 
gineer thought  the  ship  scraped  rock.   Sounded  all  round :  16  10 
7  fins.,  sea>sheHs,  black  gravel  (basaltic)  and  rocks, 
loth.  3  A.H.  Off  Cape  Flora»  fast  to  floe. 

10.  Sounded  off  land  floe,  south  point  of  Cape  Flora,  obtaining  16  to 
5  fms.  Made  fast  to  floe  and  a  small  beig  in  5  fms.  at  roost  suit* 
able  place  for  landing  gear»  distant  i.i  cable  from  shore.  Here 
the  Windward  wintered.  *'  Elmwood,"  our  hut*  being  400  yards 
distant. 

t2th.  10  P.M.  Bay  ice  forming  rapidly. 

19th.  MPN.  Furious  pfusts  of  wind  every  now  and  again. 

20th.  2  A.M.  Ship  broke  away  from  moorin;^s.    Got  up  steam,  and  by  fu!'. 

speed  managed  to  make  her  fast  by  4  a.m.»  when  gale  decreased 

in  force,  "^xt 
22d.  2  to  6  P.M.  Wind  all  round  compass;  very  strong  gusts  from  hiUs  at 

times. 

25ih.  Noox.  Very  fine  snow  falling  thickly,  like  fluiiy  down,  crystal  shaped. 
26th.  ID  to  NOON.  Fog-bow.    Then  very  fine  snow  only  visible  in  sun» 
beams. 

29tfa.  Lanes  of  water  opened  in  floe  to  southward  and  westward  in  morn- 
ing, closing  towards  evening. 
4  P.M.  Snow  crystals  shaped  with  various  patterns  between  points. 

30tli.  a  AJif.  Frost-rime,  three  to  four  inches  in  thickness,  formed  on  spats 
and  rigging. 

October,  1894. 

4th.  10  A.M.  Ice  blown  away  to  southward  from  300  yards  south  of  shipi 

Snow  driving  thickly  throughout* 
5th.  4  P.M.  At  sunsetalong,  dusky  red  column  of  light  was  thrown  above 
sun  and  in  contact  with  it  to  altitude  15^ ;  another  similar  ap(x^ar- 
ing  20*^  to  southward  of  sun  parallel  to  former  one.   A  mile  and  a 
half  from  ship  towards  Miers. 

18th.  2  P.M.  ChaiuK-l  (north westerly),  found  there  was  no  winr)  whatever 
10  A.M.  to  ^  I'M.  A  do/en  rir-r.  rloiids.  solid  appearance,  like  thick 
drifts  of  snow,  with  vetv  roiuKlcd  backs,  dark  colored  and  tinged 
with  red  and  pink,  were  \  i>it)le  in  N.W.  and  \V.  portion  of  skv. 
with  no  apfiarent  motion,  altitude  40°.  Meanwhile  v^i^rv  lon^ 
regular  lines  of  cir-s.  were  stretched  to  and  over  one  anotiier  for 
15^  above  sun. 

a3d.  6  A.M.  Frost  smoke  rising  in  great  quantities  from  open  water  about 
half  a  mile  from  ship  to  S.W.   Bay  ice  forming  rapidly. 

28th.  Wind  steadier  than  usual  throughout  the  day.  Occasional  fierce 
gusts  throughout,  force  10  to  11. 
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29tki.  lo  A.M.  to  2  P.1I.  Wind  varying  every  few  minutes  between  N.W. 
and  S.E. 

MDN.  Ice  cracking  I   idly  near  shore. 

30th.  6  P.M.  Ice-pressure  lakiug  place  under  influence  of  southerly  wind. 

31st.  MDN.  Yesterday  left  se;il-hook  Stuck  in  ice,  with  line  attached  to  it, 
and  nutile  f.ist  to  liarpoon,  which  was  driven  into  a  dead  walrus 
afloat  on  open  pool.  This  morning  went  for  it;  found  that  every- 
thing had  been  overridden  and  driven  under  by  ice-pressure. 

November,  1894 

3d.  Open  water  300  yards  from  ship,  extending  to  Mabel  Island  and  up 
Mien  Channel. 

1 3th.  4  P.M*  When  out  on  floe  300  yards  from  ship  found  it  quite  calm,  but 

strong  gusts  blowing  round  stranded  bei^  every  few  minutes. 
1 7th.  Members  of  land  party  removed  to  the  hut  ashore, 
aoth.  10  A.M.  Mist  similar  to  Scotch  mist. 

2tst.  Snow  driving  fiercely  during  gale  formed  drifts  2  to 7  feet  in  height. 
34th.  3  P.M.  Warm  balmy  wind. 

8.1a  Sharp  shower  of  rain  three  minutes'  duration. 

8.30.  Fine  snow  commenced  falling. 
27th.  4  P.M.  Dark.  well*defined  water-sky  over  horizon  from  £.  through 
S.  to  W. 

38U1.  NOON.  Red  glow  on  horizon  to  southward. 

Dkckmber.  1894 

6th.  Snow  driving  thickly  throughout. 

7th.  6  P.M.  Clouds  passing  quickly  from  N.W.;  calm  below. 

8.  Large  semi-circular  halo  over  moon,  radius  I4^ 
9th.  MDN.  Halo  round  moon,  diameter  28^ 

loth.  6  P.M.  Clouds  moving  from  \V.  to  E..  medium  rate,  wind  E.N.E.  4. 
&  Clouds  moving  from  W.S.W.  to  E.N.E.  slowly,  calm. 
10.  Clouds  moving  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  medium  rate,  wind  £.  3. 

12th.  4  P.M.  Halo  round  moon,  diameter 

19th.  Loud  rustling  and  whistling  sound  of  ice  in  motion  could  be  heard 

to-day  during  the  calm. 
22(\.    Snow  crystals  shaped  similarly  to  those  of  September  29lh. 
2bih.  MiN  Ire  cracking  loudly  on  floe  under  influence  of  tide  and 

pressure. 

January.  i8(;5 

6th.  Large  snow-drifts  formed  on  S.W.  side  of  house  nearly  to  top. 

8th.  N<>c)N.  ( )rani;e-r'>l<jred  glow  over  soiitliern  horizon. 

9lh.  8  P.M.  Large  halo  roimd  moon,  diameter  44". 
14th.  2  A.M.  High  snow-drifts  al^out  house,  especially  to  S.W.  of  it. 
24th.  4  P.M.  Ice  making  loud  roaring  noise. 
3  ^'  833 
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27th.  2  P.M.  Frost  smoke  rising  thickly  at  the  bases  of  Bell  and  Mabel 
Islands. 

29th.  MDN.  Air  full  of  particles  like  fine  powdery  falling  snow.  Stan 

shining  brilliantly  at  same  time  all  over  the  heavens. 
31st.  2  P.M.  Moon  and  Jupiter  visible  only;  light  too  strong  for  odker 
celestial  bodies  to  be  seen  with  naked  eye. 
^  8.30.  Sky  quickly  became  overcast.    Just  previously  all  celesttai 
bodies  brilliantly  visible, 
la  Could  see  islands  to  westward  distinctly  outlined  on  horixo& 
Stratus  clouds  hanging  thickly  just  over  them. 

F£BRUAKY»  1895 

2d.  2  A.M.  Saw  long  stretch  of  open  water  to-day  extending  from  op> 

posite  the  centre  of  Mabel  Island,  round  by  Cape  Flora*  and  avi^ 

E.  about  two  miles  from  the  shore. 
6th.  6  P.M.  Double  halo  round  moon. 
8th.  8  P.M.  Thick  frost  smoke  by  Bell  and  Mabel  Islands. 

10.  Cirrus  moving  from  N.  to  S.  with  great  rapidity,  wind  N.W.  $. 
I  ith.  NOON.  Frost  smoke  rising  thickly  at  S»W.  and  N.W. 
iSth.  10  P.M.  About  a  mile  out  on  floe  to  southward  found  large  vide 

expanse  of  water  where  ice  had  opened  out  under  influence  c( 

tide  and  current. 

17th.  8  P.M.  When  walking  out  on  floe  found  that  late  gale  had  brought 
down  great  quantity  of  ice  and  pressed  it  up  against  our  floes 
in' huge  hummocks. 

i8th.  Ice  appeared  quite  changed  to-day,  when  off  our  land  floe.  Saw 
it  at  work  thus:  VValkinj^  outside  a  huge  mass  of  heaped-up  icc 
which  had  been  crushed  up  on  the  fast  ice,  could  hear  groicj 
and  crcakings  from  il  every  now  and  ap^ain.  Climbed  over  in*  '? 
of  it  and  saw  a  crack  in  the  floe  (which  appeared  to  be  ilSieei 
in  tliickness),  and  it  gradually  widened  out.  ine  whole  enormous 
mass  of  hummo(  ks  being  moved  oti  by  the  tide.  Watched  it  opec 
out  about  10  feel. 

19th.  Could  see  frost  sniuke  risinje:  a  loni:^  way  to  southward  and  wcai- 

ward  during  A.M.,  and  to  S.E.  and  K.  during  P.M. 
21  sL.  6  A.M.  Frost  smoke  rising  thickly  to  S.E..  S.,  and  S.W, 
27th.  4  P.M.  Frost  smoke  rising  thickly  to  S.S.W.  and  W. 

March,  189$ 

1st.  4  P.M.  Snow  drivincf  in  fine  icy  spiculae. 
3d.  6.  No  water  to  be  seen. 

10,  Double  halo  round  moon.  Inner  halo  yellow,  with  border  of 
brown-yellow.  Outer  halo  dark  green,  with  border  of  red-browB. 
Inner  diameter  i  36'.  outer  2°  36'. 
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5th.  4.  FfXMt  smoke  rising  at  southward. 

6th.  NOON.  Farhellon,  radius  22**  o'  25" ;  corrected  altitude  of  sun's  lower 
limb.  4*  «'  30 

8  P.M.  Cirrus  travelling  rapidly  across  the  heavens  from  eastward. 

calm  below. 
10.  P&raselena.  radius  22''  31'  45". 
7th.  NOON.  Parhdton  and  paraselcna.  as  yesterday. 
8th.  Ascended  to  summit  of  Cape  Flora.  Ice  to  southward  and  westward 

very  much  broken  up.  there  being  numerous  lanes  of  water, 
oth  S  A.M.  Parhelion  visible  on  sun  rising,  soon  disappeared. 
17th.  8  A.M.  Parhelion. 

19th.  8.  Parhelion  ;  air  full  of  small  icy  particles. 

21st.  Snow  drivinj^  thickly,  could  see  it  blown  furiously  in  whirls  at  twenty 

to  one  hundred  yards  distant  over  narrow  space  of  ground,  and 

blowing  strongly  down  Miers  Channel  continuously. 
23d.   NOON.  Long  lines  of  cirro-stratus,  arched  from  E.  to  VV.  (wints  of 

horizon,  all  over  heavens,  having  common  N,  foci  in  those  pouits. 

Thickness  of  ice  on  this  year's  fioe.  4  ft.  8  in. 
24th.  4  P.M.  A  long  straight  line  <rf  thin  mist  half-way  up  Bell  and  Mabel 

islands,  looking  like  cirro-stratus. 
25th.  NOON.  Blowing  in  gusts,  forces  i  to  8.  When  out  on  floe,  in  direc- 

tion  of  Miers  Channel,  wind  appeared  to  be  blowing  strongly  from 

N.E.;  at  house  N.  force  i. 
26th.  Could  hear  wind  blowing  furiously  from  N.W.  during  night. 
27th.  8  A.M.  Aneroid  falling  x>5  during  gusts  and  rising  again  as  they  died 

away ;  mercurial  barometer  affected  to  smaller  extent. 
28th.  4  P.M.  Saw  what  appeared  to  be  open  water  about  1 1  miles  to 

southward. 

April,  1895 

ist.  4  r.M.  Snow  drivine^  hard,  formed  high,  thick  drifts  about  hut. 

2d.  Snow  driving  hard  ihrougliout,  cannot  say  positively  whether  or  no 

snow  was  fallinj^. 
3d.    Snow  driving  thickly  throughout. 

6  I'.M.  Ice  broke  up  to  alongside  the  ship;  intact  inshore. 

8.  Ice  drifted  away  to  S.W. 
4th.  8  A.M.  Frost  smoke  rising  thickly  from  open  water. 

NOON.  Bay  ice  forming  quickly  outside  ship. 
6th.  8  A.M.  Clouds  moving  rapidly  from  S.W.,  calm  below.    Very  thin 

powdery  snow  falling,  hardly  perceptible. 
6th.  4  P.M.  Open  pool  and  lanes  of  water  a  quarter  mile  from  land* 
7th.  NOON.  Frost  smoke  rising  thkkly. 
8th.  NOON.  Parhelion.  Frost  smoke. 
9th.  6  P.M.  Parhelion. 

8.  Long,  wavy,  arched  cirrus  clouds  running  over  one  another. 
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loth.  NOON.  Pools  of  water  all  round,  300  yards  from  shore,  with  frost 

smoke  rilling  from  them. 
1 2th.  Parhelion  all  da)  ,  very  faintly  defined. 
13th.  8  A.M.  Parhelion.    Air  full  of  small  icy  particles. 

NOON.  P'rost  smoke  rising  very  thickly. 
iSih.  8  P.M.  Small,  glistening  particles  falling. 
20th.  10  r..M.  Scmi-parhclion  over  Mabel  Island. 
2ist.  10.30  P.M.  Semi-parhelion  over  Mabel  Island. 
25th.  NOON.  Bay  ice  from  a  mile  from  coast  to  horizon;  some  lancsd 
water  in  it, 

8  P.M.  Clouds  passing  over  from  W.  to  E.,  wind  N.  to  W.  3. 
26th.  NOON.  High  dmis  passing  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  all  day;  vkc 
N.N.W.  4. 

27th.  8  A.M.  Cirro-stratus  passing  quickly  over  zenith  from  S.  to  K.;  viK 
E.  I. 

MDN.  Calm  ;  cirrus  passing  from  W.  to  E.  over  zenith. 

May,  1895 

2d.  4  P.M.  Cirro-stratus  passing  rapidly  from  N.W.  to  S.E. :  wind 

Small  pools  of  water  at  S.W.  distant  3  miles. 
3d.  NOON.  Open  water  2  miles  out.   Narrow  lanes  4  miles  long. 

7  P.M.  Much  water  for  about  ten  miles  from  E.  to  W. 
4th.  8  A.M.  Sheet  of  open  water  10  miles  long. 

5th.  8  A.M.  Open  water  from  Cape  Grant  to  4  miles  south  of  Cape  Oc 
trude  on  southern  horizon. 
8.30.  Parhelion. 

6th.  8  A.M.  Ice  visible  beyond  open  water  at  S.»  extending  for  about  ti^ 
miles  to  horizon. 

7th.  8  A.M.  Water  extending  to  horizon  for  about  a  mile  from  beadL 
8th.  8  A.M.  Water  at  S.  and  W.  as  far  as  visible. 

8  P.M.  Ice  visible  on  horizon  except  at  W. 
10.  Bay      formed  on  open  water. 

gth.  NOON.  Very  little  water  visible,  thin  bay  ice  having  nearly  eatirc' 

covered  it. 
12th.  NOON.  Narrow  lanes  of  water. 
13th.  8  A.M    Large  expanse  of  water  at  S. 

14th.  <s  A.M.  Large  (■xj)anse  of  water  at  S.E.  and  W.  nearly  to  horizon.  \ 

15th.  Open  water  as  yesterday.  I 

16th.  10  A.M.  Water  soutliward  and  westward  as  far  as  can  be  seen»coc-  \ 

I 

mencing  about  three-quarter  mile  beyond  ship.  j 
S  P.M.  Ice  making  great  noise,  coming  in  from  S.E. 
ibth.  8  A.M.  Scarcely  any  ice  visible  southward  and  westward. 

4  P.M.  Large  pieces  of  ice  peeling  olT  from  floe. 
19th.  S  A.M.  Large  expanse  of  water  to  southward  and  westward.  ' 
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22d.  NOON.  Quantity  of  water  to  southward  and  westward  about  twelve 
miles  distant. 

33d.  NOON.  Open  water  as  far  as  can  be  seen  from  150  of  elevation  to 
southward  and  westward. 
4  P.M.  Laige  pieces  of  ice  peeling  off  land  floe. 
34th.  4  A.M.  Cirrus  moving  from  S.E.  to  N.W. ;  wind  N.N. W.  $. 

8  P.M.  Cirrus  moving  from  VV.  and  S.E..  talcing  circular  motion  as 
cloud  meets  cloud. 

25th.  NOON.  Except  land  floe,  no  ice  visible  from  yjo  feet  elevation  to 
S.E.,  S.W.  and  W. 

3oih.  A.M.  A  quantity  of  young  and  brush  ice  up  against  floe  and  to  south- 
ward. 

June.  1895 

1st.  8  P.M.  A  quantity  of  young  ice  cleared  away  to  westward. 

2d.  8  A.M.  Ice  brought  in  again  by  southerly  wind. 

3d.  6.30  A.M.  A  heavy  shower  of  rain. 

7th.  NOON.  Very  fine  snow  falling. 
13th.  NOON.  Ice  blown  out  by  northerly  wind. 
14th.  N()ox.  Large  expanse  of  open  water. 
I5ih.  4  P.M.  Ice  peeling  off  land  floe. 

2 2d.  8  P.M.  Some  ice  driven  off  floe  at  eastward  and  westward. 

26th.  8  A.M.  Ice  peclin«i^  ofT  land  floe. 

29th.  NOON.  Ice  gradually  peeling  off  land  floe. 

July,  1895 

1st.  S  P.M.  Southerly  swell. 
2d.  %  P.M.  Ice  broken  up  to  outside  of  ship  by  swell. 
3(1.  3  A.M.  Ship  departed.  Clear  open  water  to  horizon. 
7th.  8  P.M.  Long  arched  lines  of  cirro*stratus  under  sun. 
loth.  5  P.M.  Thick  mist  spread  over  from  S.W.;  could  very  plainly  see 
specks  of  mist  falling ;  continuous  fog*bow. 
10  P.M.  Parhelion. 
1 5th.  4  P.M.  Short  showers  of  snow  at  frequent  Intervals. 
16th.  4  A.M.  Sharp  showers  of  mingled  snow  and  hail ;  15  minutes. 
23d.  NOON.  Ice  visible  at  E« 

8  P.M.  Ice  moving  from  E.  towards  S. 
26th.  NOON.  Ice  visible  at  S. 

4  P.M.  Heavy  swell  from  S.W. 
27th.  8  A.M.  Large  quantities  of  loose  ice  at  £.,  S.  and  S.W. 
30th.  8  A.M.  Drift  Ice  in  all  directions. 
31st.  NOON.  Heavy  swell. 

August*  1895 

ist.  NOON.  Heavy  southerly  swell. 
3d.  8  P.M.  Drift  ice  from  eastward. 
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7th.  S  A.M.  Drift  ice  at  west. 

13th.  NOON.  Large  quantity  of  ice  coming  in  from  eastward. 

i4tb.  8  A.M.  Large  quantities  of  ice  visible  to  southwai^  and  ivcstwaid, 

clearer  near  Cape  Flora. 
1 5th.  8  A.M.  Quantities  of  drift  ice  about,  but  clearing  away. 
16th.  NOON.  Drift  ice  all  round  the  cape. 

17th.  NOON.  Ice  as  far  as  can  be  seen  from  an  elevation  of  500  feet 
19th.  8  A.H.  Ice  clearing  away  from  land  slightly. 

4  P.M.  Sea  almost  clear  of  ice  to  westward. 

8.  Clouds  moving  rapidly  from  S.W.;  wind  N.N.W.  2. 
24th.  NOON.  Wind  flyinp  round  compass  in  rousts,  force  5  to  6. 
30th.  NOON.  Ice  blown  from  shore  about  three  miles  by  wind. 

September.  1895 

3d.  4  P.M.  Occasional  falls  of  snow. 

9th.  8  A.M.  Quantities  of  loose  ice  covering  ttie  water. 
14th.  NOON.  Bag  ice  forming. 
15th.  4  P.M.  Icedosely  packed  inshore. 
16th.  4  P.M.  Ice  driven  out  miles. 
21SL  8  A.H.  Ice  out  about  six  miles. 

October,  1895 

2d.  445  P.M.  A  red  shaft  of  light  upward  from  sun,  extending  to  akiiade 

5th.  4  P.M.  Long  arched  lines  of  cirro-stratus  over  sun. 

7th.  8  A.M.  Bay-ice  broken  up  by  winds. 

15th.  11.20  .A.M.  O  I  43'  h.e.  50  feet.  Brilliant  shaft  of  li^ht  thrown  upbr 
sun  to  altitufle  2\°  58'  10"  from  sun;  prismatic  coloring. 

22d.  4  P.M.  Apparently  open  water  on  htjrizon  between  E.S.E.  and  VV.S.W. 
about  fifteen  miles  distant;  heavy  water-sky. 

24th.  8  P.M.  Heavy  water-sky  at  S. 

26th.  8  A.M.  Heavy  water-sky  over  horizon  from  S.E.  to  W.S.W. 
8  p,M.  Very  fine  snow  falling. 

November,  1895 

2d.  10  P.M.  Large  paraselena;  snow  driving. 

6th.  Snow  driving  very  hard  and  thickly  throughout. 

9th.  4  A.M.  Paraselena. 

NOON.  Clouds  moving  rapidly  from  westward;  calm  below. 

I2th.  NOON.  Sun-glow  at  S.  and  S  E. 
%  13th.  10  A.M.  Cirro-stratus  arched  over  horizon  at  S. 

2  P.M.  Arch  of  cirro-stratus  across  whole  heavens  from  W.N. W.  to 
E.S.E..  meeting  in  common  force. 
•  15th.  4  A.M.  Lane  of  water  about  a  mile  out  on  fioc,  from  S.E.  to  W.S.W. 
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i6th.  6  A.M.  Lanes  of  water  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  a  mile  out  on  floe 

and  a  little  way  up  entrance  to  Miers  Channel. 
NOON'.  Terra-cotta-red  glow  at  S.;  sapphire-blue  sky. 
26th.  4  A.M.  Large  expanse  of  open  water  at  S.S.W..  extending  to  W  S.W. 
4  P.M.  Gusts  from  between  W.X.W.  and  N.N.VV..  force  6  to  10,  every 
two  or  three  minutes  ;  eahn  in  intervals.   These  gusts  blow  some- 
times over  the  house  while  it  is  calm  in  other  places,  and  vtce 
versa. 

28th.  8  P.M.  Halo  round  moon. 

December,  1895 

ist.  MDN.  Cirrus  moving  rapidly  from  S,;  wind  E.  i. 
12th.  NOON.  Red  glow  oil  southern  horizon 
13th.  4  A.M.  Air  filled  with  smail  tailing  panicles  of  mist. 

4  P.M.  Air  filled  with  small  falling  icy  spicules. 
14th.  8.  Very  black  water-sky  from  S.E.  to  W.5.W. 
1 5th.  2  A.M.  Large  expanse  of  water  to  southward  since  heavy  gale  on  9th. 

2  P.M.  Very  fine  snow  or  thick  particles  of  mist  falling, 
f  Sth.  8  A.M.  Light  of  dawn  at  S.E. 

NOON.  Rose-colored  light  at  S. 
19th.  NOON.  Glow  of  dawn  on  southern  horizon. 
38th.  4  P.M.  Small  chrome-colored  halo  round  moon. 
29tb,  4.  Very  large  halo  round  moon. 
30th.  4  A.M.  Frost  smoke  rising  from  open  water. 
3l8t.  4  P.M.  Large  halo  round  moon. 

8  P.M.  Thick  frost  smoke  rising  from  water  at  S.E.  through  S. 
to  W. 

January,  1896 
ist  6  P.M.  L^rge  halo  round  moon. 

t7th.  ioA,M.  Stratus  over  southern  horizon  believed  to  be  due  to  large 
quantities  of  frost  smoke  rising  from  considerable  area  of  open 

water. 

18th,  19th.  20th.  Very  fine  snow. 

20th.  6  P.M.  Air  full  of  smail  falling  powdery  particles. 
2 1st.  6  A.M.  Air  full  of  small  particles 

8.  Wide  expanse  of  water  to  southwurd. 
4  I'.M.  Large  faiiu  halo  round  moon. 
25th.  2.  Frost  smoke  rising  thickly  from  large  expanse  of  water,  visible 

to  southward,  eastward,  and  westward. 
28th.  10  A.M.  A  large  expanse  of  open  water  extending  to  horizon  at  S., 
and  E.  and  W.  of  it.  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  shore. 
Bay  ice  forming  rapidly. 
NOON.  Bright  orange  glow  at  S. 
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29th.  NOON.  Bright  orange  glow.   Light  eclipsing  stars  under  third  mag. 
nitude. 

4  P.M.  Loud  noise  of  ice*pressure. 
MDN.  Everything  covered  with  frost  rime. 
31st.  4  A.M.  Frost  rime  on  everything. 
8.  Brilliant  dawn  at  S.£. 

February,  1896 

ist.  10  A.M.  Icc-blink  at  S.E.  and  S.;  heavy  water-sky  as  S.W.  and  W 
3d.  6.  Could  hear  wind  blowing  through  gullies  at  top  of  Cape  Flora 

rocks;  calm  below. 
NOON.  Ice  as  far  as  can  be  seen;  a  crack  open  three-quarters  i 

mile  distant. 

2  P.M.  Very  clear  on  southern  horizon  for  2"  above  it  between  S.L 
and  S.W. 

MDN.  A  long  lane  of  water  opened  E.  and  W.  at  the  edge  of  tb 
land  floe. 

4th.  to  A.M.  Long,  open»  wide  space  of  water  at  S.W. 

6th.  6  A.M.  Frost  smolce  from  laige  lane  of  open  water  at  S.  W.  and  W. 

7th.  NOON.  Laige  expanse  of  water  at  S.  extending  E.  and  W.;  fima 

smoke  rising  thiclcly. 
8tb.  NOON.  Frost  smoke  rising  thickly  at  W.N.W.  obscuring  Bell  Islacd 

Big  ice  on  horizon.   Bay  ice  and  open  lanes  between  it  and  land 

floe. 

nth.  10  A.M.  Semi-arch  of  light  at  S.E.  blue  sky;  clouds  moving  rapitiir 
from  S.,  wind  E.  by  S.  3. 
NOON.  Fan-shaped,  rose-tinted  shaft  of  light  thrown  to  20  above 
horizon  ai  S. 

13th.  8  P.M.  Long  lane  of  water  S.,  extending  E.  and  W.,  formed  by  ic* 
opening  out  from  hind  floe,  caused  by  wind  and  tide. 

14th.  3  P.M.  Cirro-stratus  arched  in  long  lines  over  the  sun. 
10  A.M.  Air  full  of  icy  particles. 

17th.  2  P.M.  Stratus  all  round  horizon  like  fog-bank. 

19th.  6  A.M.  Open  water  visible  on  S.W.  horizon ;  frost  smoke  vok^ 
thickly  from  it. 

20th.  NOON.  Open  water  at  S.  and  \V..  frost  smoke  rising  from  it. 
list.  4  A.M.  Loud  rushing  sound  of  wind  blowing  among  cliffs  on  top  oc 

Cape  Flora. 
22d.  4  P.M.  Ice-blink  round  horizon. 

23d.  N(^oN.  Mist  on  horizon,  caused  by  frost  smoke  from  open  water. icc 

bcin^f  carried  out.   Very  hip^h  upper  clouds. 
24lh.  8  A.M.  Liirgc  expanse  of  open  water  at  S..  extending  E.  and  \V. 

8  P.M.  Clouds  driving  across  moon  from  VV.S.W,  to  E.N.E.;  SW.  j- 
25th.  8  A.M.  Very  thick  mist  400  feet  up  talus,  slight  mist  lower  dovn. 
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26th.  8  P.M.  Rushing  sound  among  rocks  at  top  of  Cape  Flora,  apparently 

strong  wind  blowing  there. 
27th.  8  A.M.  Large  open  lane  of  water  at  S.  and  to  £.  and  W.  of  it;  irost 

smoke  rising  from  it. 
2Sth.  8  I'.M.  Lari»e  expanse  of  open  water  at  S.  and  E.  and  VV.  from  it. 
29th.  8  A.M.  Open  water  being  covered  with  bay  ice. 

March.  1896 

1st.  NOON.  Frost  smoke  rising  from  open  water  one  mile  distant. 
4th.  4  P.M.  Cirrns  moving  from  S.VV,;  wind  W.N.W.  i, 
6th.  Snow-flakes  sha|)ed  (size  •). 
i8Lh.  8  A.M.  Air  full  o(  icy  particles. 

19th.  4  P.M.  Open  water  at  S.  and  S.E.  three  miles  distant. 
20th.  Snow  driving  throughout. 
2 1  St.  NOON.  Parhelion. 

4  P.M.  Some  lanes  of  open  water  at  S.W,  distant  one  mile. 
22d.  8  A.M.  Parhelion. 
23d.  NOON.  Parhelion. 

8  P.if.  Halo  round  moon. 
36th.  8  P.M.  Brilliant  orange-colored  sunset. 
27th.  8  P.M.  Cirro-stratus  moving  from  S.Ay.,  calm  below. 
30th.  8  P.M.  Rushing  noise  among  rocks  at  summit  of  Cape  Flora. 

Apkil»  1896 

8th.  NOON.  Snow  driving  hard  throughout, 
iith.  8  P.M.  Frost  rime  forming  thickly. 
l4Jth.  8  A.M.  Ice  driven  out  by  wind. 

8  I'.M.  Clouds  passing  over  from  S.W. ;  wind  E. 
i6tii.  4  I'.M.  Long  wavy  interlacerl  lines  of  cirrus. 

19th.  NOON.  Very  numerous  cirrus  clouds  moving  rapidly  from  E.S.E.; 

wind  E.  3. 
24th.  Parhelion  all  day. 

29th.  1.30  A.M.  Clouding  over  from  southwestward ;  wind  N.VV.  i. 

May,  1896 

Sih.  4  P.M.  Parhelion. 

9th.  NOON.  Heavy  water-sky  at  S.E..  S.,  and  S.W. 

4  P.M.  Open  water  to  southward. 
11th.  8  A.H.  Parhelion. 

i6th.  8  A.M.  Very  black  water-sky  at  S.E.,  S.,  and  S.W. 
19th.  8  A.M.  Large  expanse  of  open  water  at  S. 

22d.  4  P.M.  Very  fine  falling  snow  shaped  * ;  some  hard,  round  (size  •) 
like  hail. 
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25th.  12.30  A.M.  Commenced  raining. 

30th.  NOON.  Icc  bein^  blown  off  by  wind.  Open  water,  and  very  heavy 

water  at  southward. 
31st.  8  A.M.  Large  expanse  of  water  at  S.E.,  S.,  and  S.W. 
NOON.  Much  refraction. 

June.  1896 

ist.  4  P.M.  Very  heavy  water-sky  to  southward. 

5th.  8  A.M.  Laiige  expanse  of  water  at  S.S.W.  and  W.  ,  Qoads  paasicg 

rapidly  from  N. ;  wind  S.E.  6. 
7th.  MOON.  Lainie  extent  of  water  at  S. 

4  P.M.  Ice  peeling  off  land  floe. 
8th.  Very  wet  falling  snow  throughout. 
13th.  8  P.M.  Cirro-stratus  arched  under  sun.  over  horizon. 
20th.  4  P.M.  Thick  mist  hanging  over  top  of  land. 
8.  Hard,  unevenly  shaped  icy  flakes. 
10.  Raining  heavily,  and  during  greater  part  of  night. 
21st.  4  P.M.  Mist  hanging  over  tops  of  islands. 

8  P..M.  Clear  below  300  feet,  mist  above. 
22d.  8  P.M.  Mist  commenced  at  100  feet  elevation. 
23d.  NOON.  Very  fine  rain,  like  Scotch  mist,  till  8  p.m. 

July,  1896 

14th.  8  A.M.  Mist  hanging  very  thickly  over  top  of  land. 

2ist.  NOON.  Clouds  driving  from  northward ;  wind  variable  from  ami- 

ward. 

25th.  4  P.M.  Mist  hanging  thickly  over  top  of  land. 

August,  1896 

7th.  4  P.M.  Very  fine  snow. 
26th.  NOON.  Mirage  of  ice  at  S. 

8  P.M.  Cirro-cumulus  moving  rapidly  from  &W<;  wind  E.S.E*  i. 
30th.  NOON.  Snow  like  half-formed  hail. 

31st.  8  P.M.  Cirro-cumulus  moving  slowly  from  N.E.;  wind  N.N.W.  5. 

September,  18^ 

i6th.  4  p.m.  Summit  of  Cape  Flora  just  capped  with  cloud.  j 
i8th.  8  A.M.  Thick,  low  fog;  fine  and  clear  overhead;  fog*bow.  , 
t9th.  8  p.m.  Low,  thick  fog-bank  coming  down  Miers  Channel  at  W.,  ud  | 

by  Cape  Gertrude  at  E.;  islands  just  visible  above  it. 
20th.  NOON,  Very  wet  mist. 
23d.  NOON.  Clouds  in  iajrers  along  the  land. 

35th.  8  P.M.  Very  fine  rain.   At  9.30  snow  falling  thickly.  ! 
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36th.  NOON.  Driziling  since  last  observation.   Glazed  frost. 

8  P.M.  Clouds  nearly  to  sea-level. 
27th.  8  A.M.  Thick  bank  of  fog  at  E.  across  lower  part  of  land;  same  at 
W.|  rising  to  600  feet. 

October,  1896 

4th.  noon.  Mist  hanging  thickly  over  top  of  land. 

5th.  8  A.M.  Clouds  moving  rapidly  from  N.E.;  wind  N.W.  L 
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JOURNAL  OF  AURORA 


Tin.  siluation  of  the  ohscrvaiorv  w.i^  not  altoj^ether  favorable  for  observ- 
ing aurora.  High  ground  hid  []]c.  hunzon  from  N.E.  to  N.W.  to  an  altitude 
of  1 300  feet.  The  highest  point  1400  feet,  and  its  horizontal  distance 
from  the  observatory  was  about  1 200  feet.  The  bearings  given  are  trut 
not  magnetic. 

September.  1894 

23d.  MDN.  Faint  aurora  ;  long  streamers  across  zenith. 

24th.  MDX.  Aurora  for  t    minutes,  pale  green,  W,S.W.  to  S.S.E..  and  it 

zenith  ;  disappeard  to  eastward. 
25th.  1 1.40  A.M.  to  5  P.M.  Clear  overhead.    Observed  aurora  :  altitude  tc 

long,  narrow  bands  S.S.E..  moving  S.  to  N.  and  disappiearing. 
30tli.  MDN.  Aurora,  pale  green,  S.W.  to  E.;  altitude  of  arch,  70  ,  strearocn 

radiating  from  it. 

OCTUIJLK,  1894 

8th.  MDN.  Aurora,  pale  green,  S.E.  to  N.W.,  across  zenith;  altitude 30 

at  extremes;  broad  band, 
loth.  MDN.  Arched  aurora  N.W.  and  W.;  long  streamers  to  N.E.;  pak 

yellow-green  tint,  like  rays  thrown  from  under  cloud  by  sun. 
nth.  MDN.  Aurora  E.N.E.  to  W.S.W.;  lar^ge  arch  10"  altitude  in  E.KX 

50"  in  centre,  20**  in  W.S.W.  extfcme. 
14th.  8  P.M.  Aurora,  pale  green,  W.  to  E.,  10^  above  west  horizon  aam 

zenith,  50"  above  east  horizon  in  arch ;  several  streamers  from  ii: 

another  small  arch  at  W.  extreme  of  larger  one. 
i5lh.  8  P..M.  Aurora,  pale  green,  narrow  band  across  :  (  n  rh  E.  to  W..  70' 

attitude  at  each  extreme;  three  streamers  in  N.W.  just  over  lion* 

zon  to  IS*. 

iStb.  MDN'.  Aurora  chiefly  N.W.  to  E.,  pale  green,  moving  towards  5. E. 
arches  and  streamers  appearing  and  disappearing  like  rolling  d 
scroll. 

19th.  MDN.  Slitiht  aurora, pale  green,  S. \V.,  altitude  30^;  streamer  to  S  SX. 

aliitude  60"*. 

2 1  St.  5.30  P.M.  Two  long  streamers  (or  bands)  close  together  and  parallci. 
E.  to  W.  across  zenith  ;  west  extreme  40"  altitude,  east  10**,  pik 
green. 
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32d.  5.30  P.M.  Three  large  streamers  (or  bands)  E.  to  W.  across  zenith; 

I  5*'  altitude  at  east,  30"  at  west. 
24th.  MDN.  Aurora  E.  to  W.  across  zenith  :  altitude  at  extremes  15  from 

horizon;  streamers  from  N.  and  N.W.,  main  band  or  streamer 

moving  to  N.VV..  pale  green. 
25th.  MDN.  Slight  aurora,  four  short  streamers  15"  apart  round  Ursa  Major 

and  Minor. 

27th.  MDN.  Aurora,  pale  green,  streamers  on  western  horizon,  extending 
to  altitude  7o^ 

29th.  6  p.u.  Brilliant  aurora,  pale  but  vivid  green,  large  band  E.  to  W. 
6.4$.  Thicic,  cloud'Iilce  form  of  aurora,  covering  and  concealing  Ursa 
Major,  sent  out  long  streamers  to  N.  and  N.  W.,  moved  rapidly  W. 
8.  Aurora  moving  rapidly  from  E.  to  W.  and  N.  to  S.;  many  arches 
and  streamers  entirely  covering  the  sky. 

November.  1894 

ad.  7.30  P.M.  Pale  ^rccn  aurora,  band  extending  from  E.N.E.,  altitude  10" 
to  30**  anullicr  band  ( ommencinj^  ;il  nearly  the  end  of  above  and 
underneath  it  extending  to  VV.altitude  20".  First  band  iiad  numer- 
ous streaniers  from  it. 

3d.  12.20  A.M.  A  long  band  of  aurora,  altitude  10",  S.S.E.  to  S.VV.  Two 
streamers  appearing  like  shafts  of  light  from  cloud  in  N.W.,  mov- 
ing W. 

5  P.M.  Auroral  bands  pale  green.  E.N.E.  to  W.S.  W.;  streamers  in  N.W. 
MDN.  Aurora  N.  to  W. 
4th.  MDN.  Several  small  auroral  streamers,  pale  green,  E.S.E.  to  W.S.W., 

altitude  10"  in  E.S.E.,  70*"  in  S.,  2*  in  W.S.W. 
8th.  5.30  P.M.  Aurora  four,  bands  E.  to  W.  and  N.W.;  thick  cream-like 
color ;  outer  bands  50**  to  70"  altitude,  E.  extreme  io%  W.  extreme 
20". 

8.30  P.M.  Aurora  N.  and  N.W.;  arch  and  streamers  pale  green. 
MDN.  Aurora  E.  through  S.  to  VV.S.W.,  pale  green. 

9th.  9  P.M.  Aurora,  bands  of  pale  green  over  nearly  tlie  whole  heavens, 
especially  in  N.W.  Many  streamers.  One  part  f)f  aurora  in  N.W. 
expandinf^  and  contractini^:  and  shootiiii;  about  like  flames  darting 
upward,  finally  disappear! n<,^  ra|)idly  to  southward. 

loth.  Mi),v.  Few  small  pale  ;.,'reen  streamers  of  aurora  in  N.W.,  varying 
from  10  to  60  altitude. 

I  ith.  7  A.M.  Aurora  commenced  in  streamers  at  E.  horizon,  rapidly  spread 
across  zenith  towards  W.,  scintillating  and  shooting  like  flame 
till  it  reached  W.  horizon ;  then  formed  into  long  thick  bands,  pale 
green :  again  separating  into  three  bands  which  sent  out  numerous 
streamers  and  moved  rapidly  as  before;  finally  breaking-up  and 
moving  to  northward. 
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13th.  I  P.M.  Faint  aurora,  pale  green,  broad  band  E.  to  W. 
4  P.M.  Similar  aurora  at  N.W.  quickly  disapF>eared. 

14th.  6  to  7  P.M.  Similar  anrora  to  that  of  i  ith  ;  and  from  9.30  to  Q.40. 

18th.  6  P.M.  BrillianL  aurora,  similar  in  most  respects  to  those  of  i  1  L(i  and 
14111;  not  quite  so  much  color,  but  larger  N.E.  to  S.W. .  moved 
in  circle  round  heavens  against  watch  at  altitude  70** ;  quite  dis- 
appeared twice  and  reappeared  in  same  place  and  shape.  Tlii» 
aurora  diflfered  from  those  of  nth  and  X4th  in  having;  a  double 
corona,  one  shooting  out  towards  N.W.,  the  other  to  SE^  with 
streamers  at  right-angles. 

19th.  NOON.  Aurora :  streamers  rising  at  E.  gradually  forming  into  Ion; 
band  £.  to  W.  at  altitude  70%  dividing  into  four  bands  and  into 
numerous  and  varied  spiral  shapes,  chiefly  in  S.E.,  until  p.bl,  when 
it  became  overcast. 

30th.  4  P.M.  Two  auroral  sin-anirrs  at  .\.\V. 

7.15.  Auroral  band  from  K.  over  zenith  to  W. 

8.3.  Similar  aurora,  like  the  former  moving  rapidly  to  £. 

December.  1894 

I  St.  10  A.M.  A  few  auroral  streamers  N.E.  to  W. 

2d.  NOON.  Three  auroral  streamers,  extending  to  altitude  30   in  N.W  . 
red  glow  to  southward. 

5th.  ta  5  P.M.  Brilliant  aurora  commenced  in  long  streamers  from  E.  throng.^ 
S.  to  Wm  coming  to  apex  lo^  below  Polaris  at  10.15.  Long  ridgeof 
thicker  light  above  horizon,  the  whole  spread  out  like  a 
some  parts  of  base  thicker  than  others  and  separated  in  drdes. 
ia25.  Fringe  of  streamers  changed  from  pale  green  to  rose,  brick- 
red  and  bright  green,  and  commenced  moving  rapidly  and  later 
ally  to  eastward  with  shimmering  appearance.  As  one  lavcr 
disappeared  another  opened  out  in  numerous  streamers*  like  a  fis. 
and  movint:i;  as  previous  ones. 

7th.  lo.i  5  P.M.  Pale  tureen  band  of  auroral  light  shot  rapidly  across  heav- 
ens from  K.  over  zenith  to  W. 

9th.  8  P.M.  Four  auroral  streamers  at  E. 

lyih.  Aurora  all  day  in  bands  and  streamers,  chiefly  E.  to  W.  :  culmjr.^- 
ing  at  8  p.m.  in  brilliant  display  £.  to  W..  being  of  spiral,  fanlike. 
and  circular  shapes.  Thick  circular  masses  In  W.  extreme,  send 
ing  out  streamers  with  rapid  lateral  motion  to  N.  (having  friaf^ 
of  prismatic  colors),  which  again  closed  up  into  bands  and  mored 
laterally  and  rapidly  to  the  southward  and  disappeared,  appeariaiE 
to  rise  as  it  did  so. 
28th.  2  P.M.  Auroral  streamers  in  N.  and  N.W.,  with  fringe  of  varied  col* 
ors.  altitude  30"*.  Bands  across  heavens  from  E.  to  W.,  moving 
laterally  from  N,  to  S.  at  frequent  intervals  during  afternoon. 
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29th.  Aurora  througbout  most  part  o!  the  day.   Bands  E.  through  S.  to 

W..  chiefly  lo*  to  50'  altitude. 
30th.  8  A.M.  A  few  streamers  extending  to  20°  altitude  at  N.W. 
3i8t.  3  A.M.  Auroral  tiand  across  zenith  £.S.E.  to  W.S.W. 

4.  Similar  aurora. 

4  P.M.  Auroral  band  across  zenith  £.  to  N.W.,  with  streamers  at 

N.W.  and  W. 

6.  i  iiree  auroral  bands  across  heavens  E.  to  W. ;  large  cloudlike 

patch  in  /enith. 

8.  Three  auroral  bands  across  heavens  E.  to  W.,  allituric  20°  to  50'^. 

10.  One  auroral  band  across  iicavcns  l£.  to  VV..  altilude  10  .  stream- 
ers at  intervals  shooting  up  perpendicularly. 

MDM.  Two  auroral  bands  from  E.N.E..  altitude  30**  to  W..  meeting 
horizon. 

January,  1895 

tst.  2  A.M.  Streamers  extending  all  over  heavens. 
6  P.M.  One  small  streamer  at  N.W. 
10.  Streamers  E.  to  S.\V^,  altitude  10°  to  70  . 

MDN.  Corona  in  zenith,  with  streamers  shooting  out  all  round 
heavens,  having^  rapid  circular  and  lateral  motion. 

5th.  5.30  r..\i.  While  inakitiLj  observations  for  inclination  with  dip-circle, 
the  needle  was  much  disturbed  for  five  minutes. 

6th.  8  P.M.  Lari^e  auroral  corona  in  zcniili,  with  numerous  streamers 
from  it  all  round  heavens.  At  8.10  streamers  closed  with  ialeral 
movement  to  eastward,  and  collected  in  single  broad  thick  band 
of  sinuous  shape  E.  to  W. 

7th.  2  A.M.  Auroral  band  across  zenith  E.  to  W. 
8.  A  few  isolated  streamers  arN.  and  N.W. 

9th.  6  P.M.  Aurora  at  N.W.,  circular  shape,  with  streamers. 
1 5th.  10.  Aurora  gathered  in  bands  and  circular  pale  green  masses  between 
E.  and  S.W..  at  altitude  20° ;  sent  streamers  up  rapidly  to  zenith, 
which  formed  at  laio  brilliant  corona,  which  together  with 
streamers  circled  round  heavens,  gradually  (apparently)  disap- 
pearing in  space,  leaving  a  faint  white  li.^ht  of  their  shape,  which 
was  visible  for  half  an  hour.  One  (  ircuiar  mass  moved  round 
heavens  to  W.  and  N.  and  sent  out  streamers  with  lateral  move- 
ment which  darted  about  in  all  directions,  and  tinally  disappeared 
as  the  others  had  done.  The  coloring  of  this  display  was  brilliant 
rose  and  preen. 

16th.  6  P..M.  Aurora  in  detached,  cloudlike  masses,  altitude  5   to  30  .with 
a  few  very  short  streamers  rising  upward  from  them.  At  8'  similar. 
MDN.  Brilliant  corona  in  zenith,  with  streamers  radiating  from  it 
all  round  heavens  to  horizon,  rose  and  green  coloring. 
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J7th.  4  A3f.  Four  bands  of  auroral  light  across  heavens  from  N.N.E.  to 

s.s.w. 

8.  A  few  streamers  at  X.  and  \.W. 

2  P.M.  Serpentine  auroral  band  from  E.  through  zenith  to  W. 
4.  Hand  from  K.  to  S.W.,  altitude  10  . 

8.  Similar  Ijand.  Almost  constantly  throughout  the  day  there  have 
been  bands  and  streamers  frf)m  E.  through  S.S.W.  and  N*. 

MDN.  Fine  auroral  display.  Corona  m  /enith.  streamers  shooLr^ 
out  in  all  directions  and  moving  rapidly  with  circular  and  laten' 
motion. 

1 8th.  8  A.M.  Streamers  at  E.  and  S.W.,  altitude  50P  to  to"*. 

NOON.  Indistinct  corona  in  xenith,  with  streamers  radiating  Cron  r 
all  round  heavens*  apparently  very  distant,  could  only  see  put 
of  it. 

4  P.M.  Auroral  band  from  E.  through  zenith  to  W.,  with  a  naobr 
of  brilliant  fan-shaped  streamers  having  fringes  ootored  rose  aod 

preffi. 

6.  Streamer  at  N.W.  and  W.  :  band  from  E.  through  S.  to  W. 
8.  Bands  from  E.  through  S.  to  W.,  altitude  5^  to  20°. 
MDN'.  Streamers  at  E..  E.X.E..  and  W.S.W. 
19th.  2  A.M.  A  few  streamers  on  western  horizon. 
4,  Two  small  streamers  at  zenith. 
6.  Irregular  band  or  arch  across  zenith  N.E.  to  S.W* 
8.  Corona  with  streamers  radiating  from  It  all  round  heavens. 
.  NOON.  Two  smalt  streamers  in  N.W. 

3  P.M.  Sinuous  band  E.  to  W.   At  4  p.m.  similar. 

8.  Band  from  E.  through  S.  to  W.,  altitude  S*^  to  1$^* 

^15.  Corona  in  zenith,  streamers  round  heavens  scintillating  a«! 

moving  round,  disappearing  at  9  25. 
to.  Band  and  streamers  in  N.  and  N.W. 
MDN.  Band  of  auroral  light  at  E.,  altitude  6'. 
20th.  2  A.M.  Hand  from  E  N.E.  through  zenitli  to  W.S.W. 

4.  Corona  in  xcnith.  with  Streamers  all  round  heavens,  especially  tc»- 

ards  S.  and  E. 

4  P.M.  Brilliant  pale  green  thick  band  E.  and  W. 

6.  Five  bands  across  heavens  E.  through  zenith  to  W..  joming^i 

common  point  each  extreme. 
8.  Two  bands  from  E.  through  S.  to  W..  altitude  Io^ 
MDN.  A  few  cumulus-like  auroral  patches  in  E.»  W.,  and  S.W. 
3ist.  2  A.M.  Band  of  auroral  light  at  £. ;  at  4  a.m.  in  S.E.  also. 

8.  Corona  In  zenith,  streamers  from  it  to  between  W.  through  N 

and  E. 

4  P.M.  Arched  band  from  E.  through  S.  to  W.,  altitude  at  centre 
6.  Arched  band  from  £.  through  N.  to  W..  altitude  at  centre  40  > 
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8.  Faintly  defined,  but  numerous  over  the  whole  heavens,  chiefly 

trending  from  an  E.  to  W.  direction, 
to.  Band  from  E.  through  S.  to  W.S.W. 
35d.  lo  P.M.  A  few  cloudlike  and  serpentine-shaped  auroral  patches  and 
bands  in  zenith,  and  from  W.  to  S.W.,  moving  bodily  to  east« 
ward. 

25th.  8  P.M.  Cloudlike  streaks  and  patches  of  auroral  light  in  S.E.,  5..  and 

S.W.,  altitude  10''  to  30''. 
10.  Atjroral  patches  in  S.W..  N.W..  and  N. 
29th.  10  1 '  ^r   Auroral  bands  indistinctly  visible  amid  clouds  in  zenith 

from  iv.  to  W. 

3oih.  4  A.M.  Brilliant  streamers,  altitude  80*,  extending  to  horizon,  pale 
yellow-green,  from  N.K.  through  N.W.  to  S.W. 
8  p.m.  Cloudlike  auroial  patches  from  E.  to  W.  with  streamers  from 
them  at  altitude  jo^ 

Februaky,  1895 

ist.  P.M.  Auroral  bands  through  S.  to  S.W.  with  fringes,  altitude  lo*^ 
to  40" 

MDK.  Faint  patches  of  auroral  light  at  E. 
2d.  2  A.M.  Band  at  zenith,  disappearing  behind  clouds. 
4.  Auroral  light  on  edges  of  clouds  to  southward. 
6.  Faint  auroral  band  across  asenith. 

6  P.M.  Band  and  streamers  from  £.  through  S.  to  W.,  altitude  lo"" 

to  40°. 
8.  Similar  aurora. 

3d.  2  A.M.  .Arched  band  from  E.N.E.  to  W. S.W.,  altitude  lo"  in  centre, 
slight  patch  of  auroral  W'^t  at  S.E. 
8.  Three  faint  streamers  in  /.cnith  extendini,'  l<:)  W.,  45  above 
horizon.  No  clouds  visible  except  two  lines  of  |ierfectly  straight 
cirro-stratus,  which  could  only  be  seen  when  the  red  glow  from 
the  sun  spread  to  S.E.»  S.*  and  S.W.,  altitude  of  upper  line  of 
cloud  2". 

la  More  layers  of  cirro-stratus  visible  as  sun*s  light  spread  higher 
above  the  horizon.  At  ia$  straw-colored  streamers,  fan-shaped, 
rising  from  band  E.  through  S.  to  S.W.,  altitude  15*^  to  altitude 
30°  and  40**.   At  10.15  streamers  collected  in  group,  with  circular 

motinn  and  cjathered  into  circular  masses. 
4tb.  2  P.M.  Similar  Straight  lines  to  tlio!>e  of  the  3d. 

4.  A  few  straight  lines  of  cirro-stratus  at  westward,  visible  in  orange- 
colored  licfht. 

Slh.  6.20  r.M,  Brilliant  auroral  display,  commenced  by  rising  in  P'.N.E.. 
moving  slowly  tliroucjh  S.  to  W..  pale  yellowish-green  color.  It 
shot  across  heavens  at  aluuidc  8u-  to  N.E.  in  about  five  seconds. 
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coloring  rose,  green,  and  yellow,  recuiving  in  another  band  through 
N.  across  to  W.,  altitude  60",  then  lost  the  prismatic  coloriog  and 
became  straw-color  or  yellowish-green.  At  6.34  P.M.  band  from 
N.E.  to  W.  moved,  like  shooting  flame,  laterally  and  with  great 
rapidity,  without  losing  its  formation  in  shape,  which  was  like  k 
deep  figure.  At  the  snme  time  the  band  formed  into  number- 
of  circular  bands.  At  6.37  p.m.  band  N.E.  to  W.  apf^)earcd  to  rise 
up  in  space  and  move  bodily  to  zenith  in  southerly  direction, 
growing  much  fainter  at  same  time  and  losing  nearly  all  color, 
becoming  like  drifting  while  smoke. 
10  P.M.  Auroral  semi-corona  in  zenith  wiih  streamers  radiating  from 
it  to  N.E.  through  E.  and  S.  to  W.  A  few  patches  at  aititode 
40*^. 

loth.  8  P.M.  Auroral  arches  from  E.N.E.  to  W.S.W.  in  northern  pan  of 
heavens»  varying  in  altitude  up  to  6o^  arched  towards  zenith. 
10.  Corona  in  zenith,  streamers  radiating  from  it  round  hemn. 

Bands  low  down  from  S.£.  through  S.  to  S.W. 
it.15.  Observed  aurora  exactly  in  the  zenith:  rapidly  movhk|t 
tongues  of  tricolored  light,  yellow,  to  emerald  green,  thence  to 
orange  and  rose,  in  the  order  named,  the  last  color  formed  being 
rose  of  two  shades.  Gradations  of  all  these  tints  were  visibk 
though  movement  was  very  rapid. 

llth.  6  p.m.  Auroral  bands  from  E.  over  N.  and  through  S.  to  VV.,  with 
streamers  and  .scintillating  fringes. 

i2th.  10  P.M.  Slreaniers  at  E. 

MON.  Broad  faint  band  from  W.  to  zenith. 

13th.  8  P.M.  Brilliant  auroral  display.  Coronas  continually  fonning  by 
streamers  shooting  up  from  S.E.,  then  moving  to  N.  and  K.E 
Streamers  and  serpentine  hands  shooting  and  radiating  in  all  di- 
rections. 

MDN.  Thick  auroral  hand  from  E.  through  S.  to  W.5.W..  altitude 
in  centre  15^   Streamers  from  it  forming  apex  at  90%  baviag 
lateral  scintillating  movement. 
14th.  2  A.M.  Faint  auroral  patches  at  E.  and  N.E. 

4.  Streamers  crossing  zenith  from  N.E.  to  S.W. 

6.30  P..M.  Three  wavy  bands  across  heavens — from  E.  through  zemtii 

to  W.;  E.  through  S.  (altitude  70°)  to  W.S.W.:  and  E.  through  N. 

(altitude  70°)  to  N.W.;a!so  a  band  from  S.  to  N.E., altitude  10^;  and 

a  few  streamers  at  E.  rising  to  altitude  20  . 
8.  A  band  from  E.  to  S.W.,  altitude  10  . 
ro.  A  band  from  E.  through  S.  to  W.,  altitude  10'. 
15th.  6  P.M.  Arched  bands  from  E.  through  N.  to  N.W.»  altitude  10'. 

Thick,  forked,  wavy  band  across  heavens  from  E.  through  N.  and 

K.W.,  meeting  the  first  at  its  extreme.  Two  bands  from  E 
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through  S.  to  W..  altitude  15**.  At  6.1 5  band  across  zenith  moved 

laterally  to  S.W. 

8.  Large  circular  fringe  of  Streamers  at  S.E.,  altitude  30%  with  band 

to  S.W..  altitude  10^. 
10.  Two  banris  with  short  streamers  from  £.  through  S.  to  S.W.. 
altitude  o  to  30°. 
16th.  2  A  M.  Faint  patches  of  auroral  light  at  E.,  altitude  40°. 

4.  Patches  of  auroral  light  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  and  in  E.  and  S.E. 
8  P.M.  Auroral  streamers  at  S.E.,  altitude  7o^ 
f  7th.  8  P.M.  A  few  cloudlike  patches  of  auroral  light  to  S.E.,  S.,  and 
S.W. 

la  Thick,  wavy  band  from  E.S.E  to  W.,  moving  laterally  to  S..  alti* 

tude  70^* :  streamers  at  E.  50''. 
MDN.  Afch  from  E.  through  S.  to  S.S.W.;  altitude  at  centre  30°. 
1 8th.  8  P.M.  Faint  wide  band  from  E.  to  W.  across  zenith,  broken  up  in 

places  like  streamers, 
la  Cloudlike  patches  at  S.E..  S..  and  W. 
MDN.  Band  over  horizon  from  E.  to  S. 
19th.  2  A.M.  Disconnected  band  from  W.S.W..  altitude  5°.  to  zenith. 

4.  Bands  and  streamers  from  W.  to  zenith ;  patches  in  S.E.  and  E. 

8  P.M.  Irregular  arch  irotn  N.  to  W.N.W.,  altitude  60*. 

ID.  liiscunnccted  band  from  £.  to  N.W.  across  zenith;  streamers  at 

W.,  altitude  50^. 
MDN.  Band  from  N.E.  to  S.E. 
20th.  2        Irregular  auroral  band  across  zenith  from  E.  to  W. 

4.  Irregular  band  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  and  band  across  sky  at  &E.  and 

E..  about  latitude  25*". 
8  P.M.  Brilliant  aurora,  circular  base,  altitude  15%  with  streamers 

shooting  up  to  common  focus,  bearing  Sw,  altitude  70°.  Band 

running  from  base  through  S.  to  W.   Streamers  from  it.  making 

for  common  focus,  formed  corona  in  zenith,  which  broke  up  at 

8.15  into  numerous  serpentine  bands  and  arches  all  over  heavens. 

their  general  direaion  being  E.S,£.  to  W.,  and  gradually  faded 

away. 

la  Discoiutecicd  band  from  E.  to  S.  VV.,  altitude  10°;  short  stream- 
ers rising  up  from  it  to  altitude  30'"'. 
21st.  8  P.M.  .\uroral  baiul  irom  E.  to  S.,  altitude  5   to  15''. 

MDN.  Bands  and  streamers  in  zenith,  E,.  W..  and  N.W. 
23d.  10  P.M.  Band,  altitude  20".  partially  obscured  by  clouds,  at  S.  and 
S.W. 

24th,  4  A.M.  Streamers  from  N.E.  to  zenith.  At  6,  faint  band  at  E. 

8  P.M.  Thick,  arched  fringe,  E.  to  W.,  20^  altitude  in  centre.  Faint 

streamers  shooting  up  from  it  and  forming  apex  in  zenith. 
10.  Semi-corona  in  zenith ;  streamers  radiating  from  it  down  to  hori- 
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zon  all  round  heavens,  with  the  exception  of  between  N.N.W.  and 
E.N.E. 

25th.  3  A.M.  Broad,  faint  band  from  S.S. W.  to  zenith.   Narrow,  faint  band 

from  N.N.W.  to  zenith. 

10  P.M.  Thick  frinf2:c  from  E.  to  S.W.,  altitude  10",  scintillating  axid 
movinp^  laterally  to  and  fro.  Sent  up  streamers  to  /cnitfi  forminj; 
apex.  Streamers  seemed  formed  in  layers,  the  trin^ctl  1>ase  form- 
ing into  thick,  circular  masses.  While  on  the  floe  between  9  and 
TO  P.M.  (the  nif^ht  being  e.xccpLiunally  dark)  noticed  a  distioc: 
iigiit,  cast  on  the  ice  by  the  aurora. 

MDN.  Streamers  from  N.  to  S.E..  altitude  70**  to  zenith,  ; 
27th.  10  A.M.  Long  arches  cirro-stratus  from  E.  to  S.W.,  meeting  at  hori- 
zon  in  each  extreme. 

2  P.M.  Altitude  at  centre  lo**;  colored  dull  gray  stone;  fleecy-vhlic 
and  reddish  tints,  the  lines  becoming  much  thinner  as  the  altttode 
increased. 

10.  Short,  arched,  close  fringe  of  streamers  at  altitude  of  15°  from 
E.S.E.  to  S.W. 

28th,  2  A.M.  Similar  aurora  to  that  of  27th  at  10  P.M..  from  E.N.E..  through 
S.  to  W,  altitude  20*.    Band  acros*;  zenith  from  S.W.  to  X.E. 
8  P..M.  Wav)'.  arched  band  from  E.S.E.  to  W.,  altitude  at  centre  20  .  , 
streamers  from  it  forming  apex  in  zenith.   Streamers  in  uneveo 
layers. 

10.  Corona  in  zenith.  Short  streamers  from  ii  radiating  rounU 
heavens.  I 

March.  189$  { 

2d.  8  p.m.  Auroral  streamers,  altitude  60°  to  zenith,  at  S.,  band;  allf  j 
tude  20°  S.E.  throuj^h  S.  to  W.  I 
3d.  10  P.M.  Irregular  arch  from  E.  to  W.S.W..  altitude  20  .  Streamers 

from  circular  cloudlikc  f>atch,  altitude  15°  to  30",  at  E. 
14th.  12.30  A.U.  Corona  at  zenith,  with  range  to  all  points  of  the  borizoa  | 
from  which  streamers  met  them.  1 
5th.  II  P.M.  Brilliant  aurora  in  zigzag  bands  from  S.W.  to  N.E. 

1 

September,  1895  I 

24th.  10  P.M.  Thin  band  of  aurora  to  southward,  at  altitude  30  . 

October.  189$ 

5tli,  8  P.M.  Auroral  streamers  round  heax'ens.  cream-rolorcd  and  vf^How. 
nth.  8  P.M.  Auroral  streamers,  connncucing  at  aluLude  20  and  lonnia^ 

apex  in  zenith,  round  horizon. 
13th.  8  P.M.  Auroral  light  in  openings  of  clouds  at  S.  and  N.W.,  pale  green. 
t4th.  8  P.M.  Auroral  streamers  at  E.  rising  from  horizon  to  altitude  70*. 
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19th.  7  P.M.  Auroral  band,  altitude  30°  to  40°,  with  short  streamers  shoot- 
ing up  from  ii,  E.N.E.  and  S.S.W. 
20th.  7  P.M.  Similar  aurora  to  yesterday's. 

10  to  iai$.  Brilliant  auroral  display. 

1 1.30.  Broad  band  E.  to  W.  across  zenith. 
2 1  St.  8.15  to  8.30  P.M.  Brilliant  aurora,  altitude  ao"*  to  8o%  N.E.  to  S.W. 
26th.  4  P.M.  Slight  auroral  cloudlilce  tight  at  E.S.E.,  altitude  IO^ 

8.30  P.M.  Irregular  band  of  cloudlike  auroia,  from  E.N.E.  to  W.S.W., 
altitude  lo**  to  15** ;  short  streamers  from  it. 
28th.  7.3a  P.M.  Aurora. 

1 1  P.M.  Aurora,  pale  green,  lateral  motion  from  E.  to  S.W.,  altitude 
5*  to 

29th.  8  P.M.  Irr^;ular  spiral  auroral  bands  from  £.  across  zenith  to  W. 

November,  1895 

2d.  4  A.M.  Auroral  streamers  S.E.  to  N.W. 

MDN.  One  streamer  at  W.,  altitude  20°. 
3d.  MDN.  One  streamer  at  W.,  altitude  20°. 
4th.  4  A..VI.  Band  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  across  zenith. 
6th.  MDN.  Cloud-shaped  (cum)  auroral  light  moving  from  behind  stratus 

cloud  from  S.W.  to  S.  at  altitude  2^ 
8th.  6  P.M.  Streamers  from  E.  to  S..  20**  to  30" ;  one  band  above  the  other ; 

lateral  motion ;  pale  green. 
9th.  2  P.M.  Pale,  short  streamer  at  E..  altitude  i  s^. 
t2th.  2  P.M.  Auroral  band  across  zenith  from  E.N.E.  to  W.S.W. 
4.  Auroral  streamer  at  E.N.E. 

6.  Two  arched  bands  from  E.N.E.  to  W.S.W.  at  altitude  20°  to  40°. 

7.55.  Streamers  at  S.E..  altitude  10*  in  center  of  base,  which  ex- 
tended from  E  S.E.  to  W.S.  W.,  of  prismatic  cvilorim;.  Thick 
streamers  were  formed  in  layers  towards  zenith,  pyramidal  in 
shape.  It  moved  towards  zenith  scintillating,  formed  corona,  long 
bands  and  waves  of  tliick  rose  and  green  colored  light  with  ser- 
pentine niovcnient,  sent  out  streamers  to  N.N.VV.,  shooting  towards 
horizon,  and  widening  out  to  N.  and  W.;  finally  seemed  to  rise 
in  space  and  gradually  disappear. 

10.  Three  indistinct,  cloudlilce  auroral  bands,  arched,  altitude  10" 
to  30**  E.S.E.  to  W.S.W. 

MDN.  Arched  streamer  S.W.  to  N.  across  zenith, 
13th.  2  A.M.  Cumulus-like  patches  of  auroral  light  at  S.  and  S.S.W.,  altitude 

4.  Streamers  from  N.  to  S..  altitude  45°. 
6.  Streamers  across  zenith,  N.  to  S. 

8.  A  few  streamers  at  W.S.W..  W.,  and  N.W.,  at  various  altitudes, 
suddenly  appearing  and  vanishing. 
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4  P.M.  Five  bands  of  auroral  light  radiating  from  common  point  at 
altitude  l5^  and  extending  toaenith. 

MDN.  Cloudlike  patches  at  southward,  altitude 
t4th.  4  P.M.  Three  auroral  bands  across  lenith  from  £.  to  W.,  meeting  on 
each  horizon  in  common  foci. 

6.  Three  similar  bands,  altitude  ao"  to  jo*  in  centre. 

8.3a  Three  similar  bands,  altitude  is°  to  30*,  from  E.S.E.  to  W.S.W. 

MDN.  Cloudlike  patches  at  S.S.W.  and  W.,  near  zenith. 
15th.  2  A.M.  Brilliant  corona,  streamers  from  E.X.E.  and  S.W. 

2  r.M   A  few  pale  streamers  at  N.W.,  altitude  2  to  10". 

4.10.  Brilliant  aurora.  Eight  thick  bands  from  E.  to  VV.  ^radualH- 
opening  out  tf)  zenith  ;  rapid,  lateral  movement.  Formed  corona 
in  zenith  with  serpentine  and  circular  motion,  which  sent  out  some 
streamers  to  N.E.  The  main  bands  did  not  {>ass  the  zenith,  but 
after  playing  about  in  all  directions  grew  very  faint. 

4.30.  Brilliant  prismatic  coloring  in  fringes  of  bands.  All  bands  met 
In  common  foci  at  E.  and  W. 

5.  Aurora  appeared  more  distinctljr  and  spread  over  all  heavens  is 
bands,  and  in  circular  and  scroll-like  forms. 

6.  Band  across  xenith  from  E.  to  W.;  very  faint  arch  at  N.W.  fonned 
by  short  fringe  of  streamers. 

i6th.  8.25  P.M.  Long  arched  band  of  streamers  from  E.S.E.  to  W.S.W.,  later- 
al movement  W.  to  E.;  altitude  at  centre  20° :  prismatic  coloring. 
10.  Hu(j:e  mass  of  streamers  from  common  point  at  E.  up  to  zesit^ 
and  round  to  S.  W.,  like  column  of  smoke. 
l8th.  2  A.M.  Streamers  at  W.  and  N.E. 

4.  Streamers  at  S.W.    Faint  corona  in  zenith. 
MDN.  Faint  broad  streamer  E.N.E.  to  zenith. 
19th.  2  A.M.  Streamers  over  whole  of  heavens;  corona. 
4.  Faint  streamers  N.E.  to  S.W. 

6.  A  few  auroral  patches  at  W.  Band  across  zenith  from  N.E.  to 
S.W. 

9  P.M.  Brilliant  arch  of  auroral  streamers  from  E.  to  S.W. ;  altitode 

at  centre  40^ 
10.  Fringed  band  from  E.S.E.  to  S.;  altitude  lO^ 
20th.  2  A.M.  Two  streamers  at  S.W. 

4,  Faint  streamers  from  N.E.  to  S.W. 
6.  Faint  band  E.  to  W. 

6.15  P.M.  Three  fringed  bands  with  streamers  shooting  up  t«)Wc.rd> 
zenith  to  altitude  60 \  pulsating  and  moving  later.dly  from  S.  to  E 

10.15.  Arched  fringe  of  streamers  from  E.  to  S.W. .  altitude  at  centre 
20°:  another  band  under  S.W.  extreme  of  fringe,  and  sepanuc 
from  it. 

MDN.  Brilliant  streamers  all  over  sky. 
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2 1st.  6  P.M.  Aurora  commencing  in  band  of  streamers  from  E.N.E.  to  S.W., 
shooting  upwards  to  zenith,  forming  pyramidal  sha]>e  and  corona, 
which  shot  out  streamers  all  over  heavens,  and  finished  as  it  com- 
menced in  band  from  N.E.  to  S.W. 

8.1a  Intermittent  streamers  from  N.E.  to  5.W..  altitude 

la  Long  irregular  fringe  of  streamers  from  E.N.E.  to  W.S.W.,  alti- 
tttde  at  centre  12**. 
22d*  2  P.M.  A  few  streamers  at  N.W.,  altitude  lO^  to  4o^ 

4.  Irregular  bands  of  streamers  from  W.  to  E.N.E.,  altitude  at 
centre  60°. 

6.  One  streamer  at  W.N.W. 

8.  Faint  band  from  E.  to  S.W..  altitude  20*. 

10.  A  double  band  of  fringed  streamers  from  £.  to  S.W.»  altitude 

to  lO**. 

MDN.  One  streamer  at  E. 
23d.  2  A.M.  Brilliant  corona  with  streamers  from  it  all  round  lieavens. 

4.  Corona  in  zenith.   Streamer  from  it  to  N. 

4  P.M.  Band  from  E.  to  S.,  altitude  10*^  to  20"*;  streamers  at  E. 

6.  A  band  from  S.E.  to  S.W.,  altitude  lo**. 

8.  Cloudlike  auroral  light  at  E.,  altitude  5^ 

tOL  Bands,  altitude  10^  to  15%  from  £.  to  S.W. 

MDN.  Streamers  at  zenith,  S.W.  and  S. 
34tb.  2  A.M.  Streamers  at  S.W. 

6.  Streamers  radiating  from  zenith  all  round  horizon,  down  to  10^ 
from  horizon. 

8.  Streamers  at  S.  and  S.W. 

NOON.  Faint  arcli  from  K.S.E,  to  S.W.,  altitude  at  centre  15°. 

2.40.  P.M.  Brilliant  aurora,  spiral-shaped  from  W.  to  E..  darting'  like 

flame  from  E.  to  W.,  opened  out  to  N.  and  S.  in  several  bands. 

sent  out  streamers  from  L.  liirough  N.  to  W.,  e.xtending  to  10" 

altitude  at  2.45. 

2.50.  Formed  complete  corona*  soft  green  color  throughout,  spiral 
shape,  very  thick.  Observed  stars  of  small  magnitude,  and  gave 
faint  but  distinct  light 

3.  Broad  mass  of  auroral  light  from  E.  to  W.  across  zenith. 
6.  Broad  band  from  W.  to  N.,  altitude  3°  to  20". 

8.  Streamers  round  heavens  to  10^  from  zenith.  Thick  base,  alti- 
tude 10°  to  20'.  All  stars  (except  "  a  Coronae  ")  of  Corona  Bo- 
realis  obscured  by  one  thick  patch  of  auroral  light. 
10.  Corona  and  brilliant  streamers  (pale  green)  all  round  heavens  in 
successive  layers,  one  above  the  other,  especially  to  F..  S.,  and  W. 
The  Pleiades  dimmed,  but  not  obscured,  by  this  aurora. 
25th.  2  A.M.  Streamers  at  S.W. 

4.  Streamers  at  S.W. 
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6.  Streamers  at  zenith,  broad  band  from  5.W.  to  N.E. 

NOON.  A  few  small  streamers  at  N.W. 

2.  P.M.  Bands  across  zenith  from  W.  to  N. 

4.  Streamers  at  N.E..  extending  to  to^  from  zenith. 

la  Brilliant  corona  in  zenith,  soft  green  colors ;  sent  out  one  long 
streamer  to  E.  and  another  to  W.,  which  spread  out  to  N.E.  and 
S.W.,  and  at  10.12  had  spread  all  round  heavens,  leaving  a  thick 
track  of  light  in  its  path  at  base  of  streamers  as  it  moved  alont;. 
26tb.  4  P.M.  Two  auroral  bauds  from  £.  through  S.  to  \V.S.VV..  altitude  at 
centre  20'' 

8.  Cloudlikc  patch  of  auroral  lifilit  moving  bodily  from  E.  to 
and  sending  out  a  fringe  of  streamers  back  to  \L.\  varicolored. 
28th.  8  P.M.  Streamers  at  N.W. 

30th.  4.  Arch  from  E.S.E.  to  W.S.W.,  altitude  in  centre  10*;  very  faint. 
6.  Similar  aurora. 

December.  1895 

8th.  2  P.M.  Streamers  from  between  E.S.E.  and  W.S.W.p  fan-shaped» 
visible  between  20"*  and      altitude;  base  and  apex  obscured  by 

clouds. 

Iith,  NOUN.  Streamers  at  N.  and  N.W..  altitude  10^  to  70* 

2  p.^r.  Frinf^e  of  streamers  from  N.W.  to  N.,  altitude  10"  to  50*. 

4.  Similar  aurora. 

MDN.  Broad  famt  streamers  at  N.N'.W  and  S.W. 
1 2th.  2  A.M.  Streamers  from  W.  to  E.,  altitude  10°. 

4  P.M.  Numerous  disconnected  streamers  from  W.  to  E.,  across 

zenith,  moving  bodily  to  southward. 
6.  Arched  band,  streamers  from  it  £.  to  W.,  altitude  15% 
8.  Disconnected  band,  or  arch,  of  streamers  from  E.S.E.to  W.S.W. 
at  altitude  is"*. 
I2th.  MDN.  Streamers  at  S.E„  S.,  and  S.W. 
13th.  2  A.M.  Faint  auroral  light  at  S.S.W,,  streamers  at  S.W. 
t4th.  4  to  6  P.M.  Brilliant  arch  of  streamers  from  E.  to  W.    Altitude  of 
centre  at  4  p.m.,  10^  :  at  4.40  p.m..  60",  where  it  remained  until 
6  P.M.,  pulsating  both  ways;  prismatic  colorin'^'  constantly  re- 
newed.   The  aurora  cast  a  faint  but  distinct  ii^ht,  makini;  the 
rocks  of  Cape  Flora  and  the  clouds  show  out  more  distinctly 
than  is  usual.    It  also  caused  an  ill-defined,  famt  shadow. 
15th.  MUN.  Faint  streamers  at  \L.,  alutude  40°. 
17th.  2  P.M.  Fringe  of  streamers  from  W.N.W.  to  N.,  altitude  30*. 

4.  Three  arched  bands»  one  in  zenith,  two  at  altitude  30''  E.  to  W. 
8.  Brilliant  display,  corona  at  zenith,  streamers  all  round  to  5*  and 
10°  from  horizon,  circular  masses  at  base,  prismatic  colors,  faint 
diffused  light,  apparently  blown  to  S.W.  by  wind,  force  la 
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la  Arched  band  of  light  from  E.  to  \V..  40 at  centre. 

MDN.  Brilliant  streamers  from  F.X.E.  to  S.VV.  through  zenith. 
l8th.  4  P.M.  A  few  streamers  W.N.W.  from  4  to  8  p.m.    Two  arched 
bands  from  E.  to  W  altitude  at  centre  15°,  occasionally  sent  up 

streamers  towards  zenith. 
10.  Brilliant  corona  at  zenith  with  circular  motion,  sciuling  out 
streamers  and  vast  sheets  of  light  at  E..  moving  slowly  and  bodily 
towards  £.,  inuge  of  streamers  from  E.  liirough  S.  to  W.S.W., 
altitude  20^. 

MDK.  Brilliant  streamers  from  E.N.E.  through  lenith  to  W.S.W. 
19th.  2  A.M.  Broad  faint  streamers  at  S. 
4.  Faint  band  at  S.E. 
6.  Band  of  streamers  from  N.E.  to  zenith. 

8.  A  few  long  streamers  from  horizon  towards  zenith.  N.  and  N.W. 
2  P.M.  Band  of  streamers  across  zenith  from  E.  to  W. 
UON.  Luminous  patch  at  VV. 
20th.  2  A.M.  Streamers  from  E.N.E.  through  S.  to  W. 

4.  Faint  band  at  S.E.,  and  faint  streamers  near  zenith  N.W.  of  it. 
4  P.M.  Arched  band         E.  to  W.    Centre  passed  over  Cassiopeia. 

Another  forming  slightly  N.  of  it. 
6.  Two  wavy  arched  bands  from  E.  to  W.  across  zenith. 
10.  Circular  mass  of  streamers,  altitude  at  base  3  .  top  of  streamers 
23®,  from  S.E.  to  S.W.,  lateral  pulsating  motion  towards  both  ex- 
tremes; cast  faint  light. 
MDN.  Very  faint  luminosity  from  E.  to  W.  through  S..  altitude  8^ 
3ist.  2  A.M.  Similar  aurora. 

MDN.  Short  streamers  from  E.N.E.  to  W.,  attitude  5°. 
32d.  6  A.M.  Faint  corona  in  zenith*  short  streamers  from  it  round  heavens. 
8.  A  few  short  streamers  at  N.W..  altitude  is**. 
10.  Faint  corona  in  zenith  with  long  streamers  to  E.  and  W 
NOON.  Broad  mass  of  auroral  light  from  E.  horizon  to  zenith. 
2  P.M.  Auroral  bands  from  E.  through  S.  to  W.,  variable  altitude  ^ 

to  60' ;  at  4  P.M.,  altitude  20"  to  zenith. 
8.  Five  wavy  l)an(Is  from  W.  to  E.;  the  lowest  at  N.,  altitude  40  at 

centre:  altitude  of  lowest  at  S.  centre,  70"". 
MDN.  Streamers  at  W..  altilude  t;  , 
23d.  NOON.  Irregular  wavy  band  of  connected  streamers  from  E.  across 
zenith  to  VV. 

4  P.M.  Thick  wavy  band  from  E.  to  W.  across  zenith. 

10.  Brilliant  display;  corona  at  zenith  sending  out  vast  sheets  of 

light  to  southward  and  eastward,  streamers  in  other  directions. 

Fringe  of  streamers  moving  with  exceeding  rapidity  laterally 

through  N.  to  E.  at  altitude  4o^  recurving  again  towards  N. 

Brilliant  prismatic  colors. 
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MDN.  Streamers  at  W.,  S.W.,  and  S..  altitude  6*, 
24th.  2  A.M.  Faint  broad  patch  at  S. 

4.  Faint  corona  at  zenith,  with  short  streamers  round  heavens. 

6.  Faint  band  from  E.  to  W. 

8.  A  few  streamers  at  N.  and  W. 

10  P.M.  Irregular  cumulus-like  auroral  patch  at  zenith.  A  few  short 

streamers  at  E.  and  S.E..  and  one  band. 
MDN.  Faint  auroral  patch  at  W. 
35th.  4  A.M.  Faint  streamer  at  zenith. 

26th.  2  A.M.  Auroral  band  E.  to  W.*  altitude  10^  at  E.,  15*  centre,  hortson 

at  W. 

6.  Streamers  from  N.  to  W.,  and  at  S.W. 
8.  Faint  streamers  at  N.W.,  altitude  50". 

2  P.M.  .A.rched  band  from  W.  through  N.  to  E.N.E.,  altitude 40^  at 

centre. 

6.  Arched  fringe  of  streamers  from  E.  to  VV.,  altitude       at  centre. 

8.  Faint  band  from  E.  to  W. 

10.  Three  disconnected  arched  bands  from  E.S.E.  to  W.S.W^  alti- 
tude at  centre  5  .    Low  l>anl<  of  cloud  at  W. 
27th.  2  A.M.  Streamers  at  SW. 

8.  Two  irregular-shaped  auroral  patches  at  zenith,  with  a  few  sbon 
streamers  from  them:  appearing  about  to  form  corona. 
31st.  10  P.M.  A  short,  faint  streamer  at  S. 

January,  1896 

3d.  3  P.M.  Arched  band  from  E.  through  S.  to  W.,  altitude  80°. 
4.  Similar  aurora. 

8.  Circular  mass  of  nnroral  lipjht  at  S.E..  altitude  40*. 
MDN.  Streamers  at  W.S.W.  through  zenith  to  E. 
3d.  4  A.M.  .'\uroral  bands  thickly  massed  across  zenith,  especially  from  E. 
to  W. 

4  P.M.  A  few  streamers  at  S.E..  altitude  18"  to  50". 
8.  Wavy  band  from  W.  to  K.S.h...  altitude  5'  to  20". 
4th.  2  A.M.  Thin  band  at  zenith  from  N.  to  S.  Faint  streamers  W.  throng 

S.  to  E.,  altitude  30**. 
6.  Streamers  radiating  in  every  direction  from  zenith,  especnaOT 

to  E.  and  W. 

8.  A  few  cumulus-like  patches  at  N.W.  and  short  streamers  at  K. 
and  N.E. 

2  p,M.  Semi-corona  at  zenith,  with  laym  of  thick  streamers  to  be> 
tween  E.  and  W. 

4.  Broad,  wavy  mass  of  light  from  W.  to  E.,  moving  rapidly  and 

bodily  to  S. 

6.  Arched  band  from  E.N.E  to  W.»  altitude  20"*  at  centre. 
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lo.  Faint  circular  masses  of  auroral  light  from  zenith  to  horizon  be- 
tween N.  and  \V. 
MDN.  A  lew  shot  L  sLreumers  at  S.E.,  altitude  5  to  10  . 
6th.  2  P.M.  Faint,  irregular  bands  from  E.  to  W.  across  zenith. 

6.  Atiroral  light  showing  on  a  ragged  edge  of  cloud, 
loth.  6  A.M.  Broad,  faint  band  from  E.  to  W. 

3  p*M.  Broad,  thick,  irregular  band  from  E.  to  W.  across  zenith. 
Breadth  from  Polaris  to  Vega  appearing  to  rise  and  move  laterally 
to  southward. 

6.  Bands  from  E.N.E.  to  W.S.  W..  altit  Klc  20**  to  \o\ 

8.  Auroral  light  in  large,  faint  patches  in  zenith  and  on  edges  of 

clouds  to  S.  and  S.E.  At  10  p.m.  light  on  edges  of  cloud  to  E. 

and  5. 

iith.  4  P.M.  Irregular,  thick,  arched  band  from  W.  through  Ursa  Major 
(below  the  pole)  to  E.N.E. 
MDN.  Faint  patches  of  aurora  in  zenith. 
I2th.  2  A.M.  Streamers  between  S.  and  E.,  altitude  5'  to  zeniili ;  nusiy  on 
horizon  to  southward.    Brilliant,  irregular  streamers  covering 
heavens  with  exception  of  3**  above  horizon. 
6.  Faint  streamers  at  W. 

2  P.M.  Thick,  wavy  bands  from  W.  through  zenith  to  E. 

4.  A  few  streamers  to  N.  and  N.W. 

la  Auroral  light  on  edges  of  clouds  to  southward. 

MDN.  Faint  patches  at  W.»  N.W.,  and  £.,  altitude  $^ 
Jjth.  2  A.M.  Streamers  over  whole  heavens  from  2°  above  horizon. 

8  P.M.  Arched  band  from  E.  to  W.S.W.,  altitude  1 5°  at  centre :  short 
streamers  rising  from  it  to  altitude  30°,  appearing  to  make  for 
common  point  in  zenith. 

10.  Similar  aurora. 
J4th.  2  A.M.  Corona  in  zenith  ;  streamers  from  it  at  E.N.E.  and  S. 

4  P.M.  Arched  fringe  of  streamers  from  E.  to  S.E.,  altitude  at 
S.E.  20  . 

6.  Similar  aurora  in  different  layers. 

10.  Corona  at  zenith ;  streamers  radiating  round  heavens  from  it  to 

20*  above  horizon. 
MDK.  Auroral  lights  at  S.W.,  altitude  at  50**.   Faint  light  on  edges 

of  cloud  at  S. 

45th.  2  A.M.  Fringe  of  streamers  through  S.  to  E.N.E. 
6.  Faint  streamers  at  zenith  to  W.S.W. 

8.  Streamers  at  N.  and  N.W.,  radiating  from  zenith  to  above 

horizon. 

NOUN.  Streamers  at  N.,  N.W.,  and  N.,  extending  in  detached  layers 

to  horizon.    At  2  I'.M.  similar  aurora. 
4  P.M.  Thick  curved  band  from  E.  across  zenith  to  W.,  and  thick 
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circular  patch  at  zenitl)  aj)parently  composed  of  streamers  moving 
bodily  \V.  and  into  space.    At  8  P.M.  similar. 
ID.  Corona  at  zenith  having  circular  motion,  short  streamers  radiat- 

\ng  from  it  round  heavens  and  moving  bodily  to  S.E. 
MDN.  Arched  band  from  W.N.W.  to  E.N.E.f  altitude  at  centre  50^ 
i6th.  2  A.M.  Faint  auroral  light  at  S.  at  edge  of  cloud  just  above  boriason. 
17th.  6  A.M.  Faint  corona  at  zenith. 

8.  A  few  streamers  at  N.  and  N.W. 

4  P.M.  Bifurcated  band  from  E.  through  S.  to  \V..  altitude  at  centre 
20**,  streamers  at  each  extreme.   Arched  band  from  £.  through  N. 

to  W.,  altitude  at  centre  70**. 
6.  Most  brilliant  aurora.  Circular  masses  at  W.S.W..  shooting  out 
thick  bands  and  streamers  to  E.N.E.  Fringes  bright  green  or 
deep  rose,  recurring,  scintillating,  dartin^^.  and  moving  like  run- 
ning water  both  ways.  Corona  in  zenith.  Aurora  commenced  at 
above  horizon,  and  iiad  more  color  than  aiiy  we  have  yet  seen. 
It  threw  out  a  more  distinct  light  than  any  yet  recorded.  Once 
or  twice  the  colors  appeared  to  be  deep  rose,  roauve.  and  purple. 
It  was  most  brilliant  during  twelve  minutes  shortly  after  6  p.m. 
The  magnet  suspended  in  the  magnetometer  vibrated  quickly 
both  ways. 

8.  Wavy  irregular  band  across  zenith  from  W.  to  E.,  curving  tow- 
ards N.  near  E.  horizon. 
10.  Faint  corona,  faint  streamers  radiating  from  it  round  heavens. 

2ist«  4  A.M.  Faint  band  at  S.E. 

6  P.M.  Band,  altitude  15*";  streamers  each  extreme  at  E.»  N.E. 

and  S. 

22d.  4  A.M.  Band  from  K.  through  S.  to  W.,  streamers  from  it  towards 
zenith. 

MDN.  Faint  light  above  frost  smoke.     Streamers  at  N.N.W^  alti- 
tude 20  . 

30th.  10  P.M.  Streamers  at  E.  and  N.E.,  moving  rapidly  nortliward,  altitude 
70^.  Very  Indistinct  because  of  moon's  light. 

February,  1896 

3d.  MDN.  Bright  patch  above,  and  appearing  from  behind  stratus  clood. 
from  E.  through  S.  to  W.  Irregular  band  of  streamers  from  N. 
through  zenith  to  S.    A  streamer  from  E.  to  W.»  altitude  lo', 

4th.  6  P.M.  Circular  masses  and  fringed  bases  all  round  heavens,  alti- 
tude 10". 

10.  Faint  aurora,  streamers  radiating  round  heavens,  heavy  circular 

bases  at  altitude  10®. 
5th.  2  A.M.  Streamers  from  W.  to  E.N.E.,  rapid  movement.    From  4  to 
6  A.M.,  streamers  at  W. 
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6  P.M.  Arched  bands  (rom  E.N.E.  to  W.,  altitude  lo  to  zenith,  in- 
distinct. 

MDK.  Streamers  at  S.,  altitude  7'. 
6th.  6  P.M.  Irregular,  disconnected  band  from  E.  across  senlth  to  W. 

8.  Broad  band  from  E*N.E.  across  zenith  to  W.,  another  through  S. 
to  W.,  altitude  6o^ 
7th.  2  A.M.  Faint  streamers  from  zenith  to  5^  above  W.  horizon. 

4.  Similar  aurora,  very  faint. 

10  P.M.  Corona  in  zenith,  streamers  radiating  from  it  to  between 
E.N.E.  and  W.S.W.  (throt!'j;h  E.  and  S.)down  to  10° above  horizon. 
Short  streamers  cxtciKkni  3''  from  zenith  to  other  pDrtions  of 
heavens.    Streamers  at  E.  very  thick.    Heavy  circular  bases  at 

westward. 

MDN.  Streamers  from  E.  through  S.  to  W.,  altitude  35*". 
8th.  2  A.M.  Streamers  al  S. 

8  P.M.  Brilliant  aurora.  Streamers  from  E.N.E.  through  E.  and  S. 
to  W.S.W.  gradually  extended  to  and  formed  corona  in  zenith. 
Streamers  thickest  at  E.  extreme.  Corona  formed  against  the 
watch  by  sinuous,  circling  bands.  It  sent  out  streamers  to  N.W., 
other  streamers  folding  round  from  E.  to  W.  towards  N.W.  The 
whole  appeared  to  move  bodily  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  laterally,  and 
pulsating  both  ways.  Various  shades  of  green  in  color.  Magnetic 
needle  barely  affected.  Aurora  apparently  distant.  Aurora  simi- 
lar to  this  formed  between  8  and  10  p.m.;  as  one  faded  another 
came  on. 

MDN.  Streamers  from  K  N  E.  to  S.W..  altitude  5°. 
9tb.  2  AM.  Streamers  from  E.S.E.  to  N.N.E.;  patch  at  N.W..  altitude  2^ 
and  at  S.S.W..  altitude  3". 
4,  Streamers  from  F.  to  W..  altitude  2o^ 
lOth.  2  A.M.  Faint  streamers  at  S..  aUiiude  40". 

6.  Streamers  from  N.L..  to  S.W..  and  from  N.  to  zenith, 
nth.  8  P.M.  Corona  at  zenith,  streamers  radiating  round  heavens  from  it 
at  lO**  to  20**  from  zenith. 
10.  Auroral  arch,  altitude  jo"*.  from  S.S.E.  to  W.S.W. 
13th.  4  A.M.  Streamers  at  S.,  altitude  20**. 

6.  Auroral  patch  at  S.,  streamers  from  S.  towards  zenith. 
14th.  2  A.M.  Streamers  radiating  from  behind  stratus  clouds  all  round  the 
horizon  and  forming  a  a>rona  at  zenith. 
4.  Faint  corona  at  zenith,  streamers  at  N. 

6.  Streamers  from  S.W.  and  N.E.  towards  zenith,  quickly  disappear* 

iiv^'^  and  Ik  iiil,'  reproduced.   Very  clear  round  horizon. 
6  P.M.  Frini^ed  iKise  of  streamers  round  heavens  at  jo'^  to  30''  alti- 
tude.   IndisiiiH  t  streamers  at  E.N.E.  extending  to  zenith,  lateral 
motion  from  east  to  west. 
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8.  Two  faint  arches  from  E.  across  zenith  to  W. 

MDN.  Streamers  at  S.,  altitude  6o^ 
17th.  6  P.M.  Band  across  zenith  from  E.N.E.  to  W.S.W. 

8.10  to  8.30.  Brilliant  aurora.  Corona  at  zenith  faded  away  qiticklf. 
Four  bands  apparently  commenced  at  W.S.W.,  altitude  5'.  and 
spread  round  through  S.  to  E..  altitude  at  E.  60°.  through 
meeting  two  other  bands  which  commenced  at  W..  altitude  5', 
and  spread  round  to  N.  at  altitude  50°.  The  bands  from  \V  to  N 
moved  laterallv  They  formed  into  a  sinuous  band  at  \V  and 
moved  with  great  rapidity  from  N.  to  S.,  and  then  curved  rar»:dly 
towards  W..  all  the  bands  being  frinj^d.  Could  barely  distinguish 
very  faint  streamers  rising  from  the  bands. 
19th.  6  P.M.  Hioad  baud  from  E.N.E.  through  N.,  altitude  70^  to  W.N.W. 

8.  Faint  band  across  zenith  from  E.  to  W. 
39th.  Irregular  bands  of  auroral  light  from  E.  to  S.,  altitude  5^  to  20*, 
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SHORT  STATRMENT  UPON  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  FRANZ-fOSEP 
LAND.  BY  REGINALD  KOETTLITZ.  M.R.CS..  LR.C.P".  ETC., 
OF  THE  JACKSON-HARMSWORTH  POLAR  EXPEDITION. 

That  Franz-Josef  Land  is  not  the  extensive  land  that  it  was  supposed 
to  be  by  Payer  and  Leigh  Smith  will  be  gathered  from  Mr.  Jackson  s  narra- 
tive. We  now  know  it  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  archipelago  of  small 
islands.  (See  paper  in  uuarttrly  Joum^i  Ceoiigicai Society,  vol.  liv.,  p.  690^ 
1898.) 

The  geology  of  these  islands  teaches  us  that  they  are  the  remains  of  a 
fairly  extensive  table-land,  which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  was  once 
connected  with  other  land,  from  which  It  is  now  separated  by  a  consider* 
able  expanse  of  sea. 

The  most  conspicuous  rock,  and  the  one  that  first  strikes  the  visitor  to 
these  shores,  is  the  basalt,  which  gives  the  country'  its  distinctive  flat- 
topped,  table-land  character.  This  crowns  those  spots  which  the  [>erpptual 
ice  and  snow  does  not  hide.  It  is  a  tine,  binrk-looking  rock,  arranged  lor 
the  most  part  in  layers  or  tiers,  which  are  very  distinct  and  can  be  seen 
at  a  great  distance  upon  the  headlaiul^  and  few  protruding  rock  masses.  I 
use  the  word yiTi/ because  the  surface  is  almost  entirely  covered  by  ice,  and 
it  is  only  at  rare  interv^  that  a  bare  spot  can  be  seen. 

Upon  close  examination  the  layers  or  tiers,  which  represent  successive 
flows  of  basalt  at  varying  intervals  of  time,  are  seen  to  be  separated  by 
layers  of  softer  material,  which  weathers  and  crumbles  more  readily  than 
the  harder  rock ;  the  result  being  that  the  tiers  rise  one  above  another  in 
a  succession  of  terraces,  which  are  high  or  low  according  to  the  thickness 
of  the  bed.  The  total  thickness  of  these  basaltic  layers  is  about  700  feet; 
its  base  is  generally  from  400  to  600  feet  above  sea-level,  and  its  upper 
limit,  in  some  places,  is  not  far  short  of  1 300  feet. 

Nearly  all  the  basalt — at  least  of  the  southern  and  western  portions  of 
the  land  —  is  of  the  same  tyi>e.  Mr.  J.J.  \\.  Teali.  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey, who  has  carefully  examined  and  reported  upon  \i  {QuiU  frr/v  /iturnal 
Geoloi^ical  Socu-Zy,  vol.  liii.,  p.  482).  defmcs  it  as  consisting  of  "  gloniero- 
porphyritic  aggregates  of  basic  plagioclase  and  augite.  in  a  ground  mass  of 
iath-shaped  labradorite,  augite.  and  Interstitial  matter.'*  Some  of  this  is 
massive  and  compaa,  but  much  of  it  is  vesicular  and  am>  gdaloidal,  the 
amydaloids  being  formed  of  palagonite  calcite,  analcime.  natrolite,  chalce* 
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dony,  and  quartz.  Underlying  this  bftsaltic  rock,  extending  from  aea-level 
to»  in  some  places,  600  feet  above*  are  strata  of  soft  clay-sbalest  sand,  cosl. 
and  lignite,  with  an  occasional  boss  in  it  of  hard  sandstone.  Among  them 
also  occur  strata  of  a  foot  or  two  in  thickness  of  sandstone*  or  ferruginous 
mud-stone,  and  at  one  spot  of  bituminous  paper  shales. 

Many  of  these  strata  contain  fossils,  both  j  ! mts  and  animals,  many  erf 
which  have  been  idcnlilied  by  Mr.  E.  T.  NcwKju,  of  the  Geological  Survey 
(sec  ibid.,  p.  493).  The  strata  around  Cape  Flora  yielded  Ammonite?  (C.i'^'>- 
ceras)  Tchefkini,  A.  modinlaiis.  A.  (Macrocephalites)  Macrocephalus.  A 
Lamberti.  A.  Ishmae,  Relcmnites  Panderi,  as  well  as  other  species ;  Pecten 
demissus.  Ax  icuLx-.  a  new  Inuceramus,  etc. 

iSc.tr  the  sca-level  at  Cape  Stephen  a  bed  lilled  with  plant-remains  was 
met  with,  and  these  have  been  referred  to  Phyllotheca.  Rhiptozamites  (?<. 
Anomi^mites  (?).  Zamiopteris»  and  Asplenium.  A  coal  seam  some  tw> 
to  three  feet  thick  was  found  near  here,  at  about  300  feet  above  sea<levd. 

Fossil  plants  were  also  discovered  in  some  stratified  rock  between  the 
tiers  of  basalt,  associated  with  the  coarse  material  which  composed  the 
softer  layers  between  the  tiers,  which  have  been  referred  to  above. 

Some  of  these  plants  Dr.  Nansen,  who  was  with  us  for  seven  week* 
brought  back  with  him,  and  they  were  examined  by  Dr.  Natborst.  They 
consist  of  pine-needles  and  seeds,  ferns,  two  species  of  gingko  (one  newi, 
etc..  such  as  Pinus  like  Nordenskioldi,  another  species  with  narrow 
needles  and  seeds  hke  those  of  Pinus  Maakiana.  Ta.xites,  j)robably  T. 
IL'rammineus,  Feildenia.  Gingko  (new),  named  poiaris  (Xath  ).  another 
Gingko.  Czekanowskia,  Cladopiilcbis,  Thyrsopteris  Onychiopsis  (?),aii<i 
Asplenium.  near  to  A.  petruschinense. 

The  stratified  rocks  beneath  the  basalt  are  remarkable  for  their  extraor- 
dinary number  and  diversity  of  color;  for  the  most  part  they  arc  layers 
of  clay-shale,  and  sand  with  lignite;  much  of  the  latter  is  false  bedded 
also,  and  points  to  frequent  oscillations  of  level  and  rapidly  varying  con* 
ditions  of  deposition. 

The  lowest  beds  found  are  a  series  of  shales  and  sandstones  oonuin* 
ing  fossil  plants  and  lignite,  showing  evidence  of  littoral  or  estaarine  coo* 
ditions.  Above  these  arc  some  of  purely  marine  formation,  containing  thf 
above-named  Ammonites,  Bclemnites.  etc..  which  seem  to  be  intimaidf 
associated  with  the  more  shallow  water-beds.  These  marine  fossils  are  » • 
rharacteristir  of  special  zrmcs  that  the  age  of  these  bed^  is  faiHv 
e<:tablishcd  to  bc  that  of  the  Callovian  and  Oxfordian  of  the  Juni$»K 
period. 

The  fmdinp;  of  Ammonites  macrnccphalus  in  I'lanz -Josef  Land  e.Kteri'^ 
the  range  of  this  ammonite  several  ilegrees  more  to  the  north  than 
was  previously  known  to  occur;  and  the  plant-bearing  beds,  in  assoai- 
tion  with  those  containing  this  ammonite,  show  that  a  coast-line  at » 
very  great  distance  must  have  existed. 
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These  soft  rocks  therefore,  known  to  be  of  Jurassic  age,  were  subse- 
quently covered  up  by  successive  flows  of  basalt,  and  the  question  arises  as 

to  when  these  flows  took  place,  and  whether  tliev  were  deposited  upon 
the  surface  as  lava,  or  whether  intruded  between  older  strata  as  intrusive 
sills. 

Contrary.  I  believe,  to  the  opinion  of  others  who  have  examined  the 
Sfiecimcns  brought  home,  I  consider  them  to  be  of  Jurassic  age.  Having 
had  the  advantage  of  examining  tlie  rocks  in  situ,  I  have  gained  a  clearer 
conception  of  their  conditions  than  can  be  possibly  obtained  by  descrip- 
tion. My  reasons  for  thinking  them  of  this  age.  and  not  Tertiary.  like 
the  basaltic  formations  of  Scotland,  etc.*  are: 

(1)  That  the  lowest  bed  of  the  series  has  tuff-like  material  underlying  it; 

so  have  also  other  tiers,  which  proves  the  flow  to  have  been  sub- 
aerial  and  not  intrusive. 

(2)  The  layers  of  basalt  are  vesicular  on  their  upper  and  lower  surfaces 

and  compact  in  the  centre,  which  also  points  to  non-intrusion. 

(3)  In  the  middle  tiers  of  tlie  basalt  I  have  discovered  large  masses  of 

fossil-wood  enclosed  in  it.  and  also  wood  charred  into  charcoal. 

(4)  The  stratified  rock  between  the  tiers  being  only  thin  strata,  continue 

so  level,  and  show  so  little  evidence  of  displacement,  that  they 
must  have  been  laid  down  where  they  now  are,  and  it  appears  im- 
possible that  the  basalt  could  have  been  intruded  underneath 
them. 

(5)  That  in  association  with  these  stratified  beds  are  layers  of  tuff. 

(6)  Where  the  basalt  is  in  contact  with  these  stratified  rocks  they  do  not 

appear  to  be  materially  altered  by  beat. 
(^)  That  in  these  strata  1  found  fossil  plants  which  are  considered  to  be 
of  Upper  Jurassic  age. 

These  reasons  appear  to  me  to  be  conclusive  as  to  their  age,  if  the  date 

assigned  to  the  ffjs'^il  plants  be  correct. 

The  ha.sali  at  certain  spots  is  to  be  found  at  sea-level,  and  appears  to  be 
the  remains  of  dikes,  while  at  another  place  it  looks  like  a  neck  which 
originallv  filled  a  volcanic  vent,  through  which  the  lava  found  its  way  to 

the  surtace. 

The  evidence  of  considerable  elevation  of  the  land  above  sea-level  at  a 
comparatively  recent  date  is  very  marked,  the  more  recent  being  shown 
by  a  continuous  series  of  terraces  of  beach  lines  covered  with  rounded, 
rolled,  water-worn  stones  up  to  a  height  of  over  400  feet :  these  are  espe- 
cially well  shown  upon  Bell  Island.  Upon  many  of  these  raised  beaches 
the  remains,  in  the  form  of  bones,  of  seal,  walrus^  and  whales  are  to  be 
•  fcMind. 

But  higher  still,  even  to  the  summit  of  the  rocks,  the  highest  position 
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being  the  summit  of  Cape  Flora,  iiii  feet  in  height,  rolled,  rounded 

water- worn  stones  are  also  to  be  seen,  and  even,  as  on  the  plateau  upon 
the  top  of  Cape  Neale,  700  feet  high,  the  whole  skeleton  of  a  seal  was 
found.  As  a  consequence  of  the  more  lengthened  period  since  thest^ 
hip;her  parts  of  the  land  rose  above  the  sea,  the  proofs  of  their  having 
been  under  sea-level  are  not  so  marked  as  on  the  lower  land,  the  r<Kk5 
and  rounded  stones  having  been  much  weathered  and  broken  up  since. 
Seeing,  however,  that  some  raised  beach-terraces  are  unmistakable  for  half 
the  distance  in  altitude,  and  liiat  there  are  similar  conditions  at  all  alti- 
tudes, it  is  tolerably  clear  that  in  comparatively  recent  times  the  whole 
land  surface  has  risen  from  below  sea^leveL 

The  geological  facts  discovered  show  that,  during  the  time  the  basalt 
was  being  poured  over  the  surface,  the  climate  was  very  different  to  what 
it  is  now:  trees  and  plants  were  growing  upon  it,  luxuriant  verdure 
clothed  the  surface,  and.  judging  by  the  species  and  genera  of  plants,  the 
climate  was  cool  but  mild  and  genial. 

It  was  at  the  same  time  connected,  in  all  probability,  with  other  lands, 
most  likely,  judging  by  the  similarity  of  the  basalts,  with  Spitzbergcn. 
Scotland.  Ireland,  the  Faroe  Islands  Iceland.  Jaulleayan,  and  Greenland. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  the  land  was  at  an  earlier  epoch  connected 
with  northern  Europe  and  Siberia. 
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NOTES  ON  A  COLLECTION  OF  ROCKS  AND  FOSSILS  FROM 
FRANZ- JOSEF  LAND,  MADE  BY  THE  JACKSON  -  HARMS- 
WORTH  POLAR  EXPEDITION  DURING  1894-1896.  BY  E.  T. 
NEWTON,  ESQ..  F.R.S..  F.G.&.  AND  J.  J.  H.  TEALL.  ESQ., 
M.A.,  F.R.S..  V.P.G.S,* 

I,  Introduction 

The  steamship  Windward,  which  has  now  paid  two  visits  to  Franz- 
Josef  Land,  brought  back  last  year  (1896)  a  series  of  rocks  and  fossils,  col- 
lected by  the  Jackson-Harnisworth  Expedition.  This  collection,  by  far 
the  most  important  which  has  reached  this  country  from  Frans- Josef 
Land,  was  forwarded  to  the  Geological  Survey,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
Director-General.  Sir  Archibald  Gcikie,  we  have  undertaken  its  examina- 
tion. Altliou^h  the  full  results  of  the  qeolojyiral  observations  recorded  by 
Dr.  Koettlitz  cannot  be  made  known  until  the  return  of  the  expedition,  it 
has  been  thought  desirable  that  a  prehii.inarv  account  of  the  district, 
based  on  the  specimens  already  received,  should  be  published. 

n.  Previous  Work  on  the  Geology  of  Franz -Josef  Land 

The  geological  literature  relating  to  Franz-Josef  Land,  though  small  in 
amount,  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  those  portions  of  the  district  which 
have  as  yet  been  visited  possess  a  comparatively  simple  geological  struct- 
ure. Scattered  observations  have  now  been  made  over  more  than  two 
degrees  of  latitude  by  Payer,  Leigh  Smith.  Jackson,  and  Nansen.  and  every- 
where the  features  observed  appear  to  be  essentially  of  the  same  char- 
acter. It  is  a  region  of  plateau-basalts  comparable,  not  only  in  its  main 
features,  but  also  in  many  of  its  minor  details,  to  portions  of  the  western 
coast  of  Scotland.  Vast  flows  of  basaltic  lava,  associated  in  all  probability 
with  intrusive  sills  of  the  same  type  of  rock,  form  the  greater  portion  of 
the  district.  Sometimes  the  basalt  descends  to  the  level  of  the  sea.  and 
sometimes,  as  at  Cape  F'lora,  rests  on  some  ^)oo  feet  of  nearly  horizontal 
strata  of  Jurassic  age.  It  may  be  safely  predicted  that  if  the  capping  of 
snow  and  ice  which  conceals  so  large  a  portion  of  the  district  were 

*  Eztiacted  by  permission  from  the  Quart.  Joum,  Gtol.  5iflr.,  vol.  lii.,  p.  47  (1897). 
See  also  some  journml,  189S,  p.  646. 
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cleared  away,  the  geological  aspect  and  physical  features  of  Noithbniok 
Island  would  be  very  similar  to  the  northern  part  of  the  Isle  of  Skye, 
where  basaltic  lavas  and  intrusive  sills  are  associated  with  nearly  hori- 
zontal strata  of  Jurassic  age.*^ 

The  geological  observations  made  by  the  members  of  the  Austro-Hunga> 
rian  Polar  Expedition  under  the  command  of  Lieuts.  Payer  and  Weyprecht 
were  necessarily  of  a  limited  character.  Payer  calls  attention  to  the  plateau- 
like  aspect  of  the  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cape  TegethotI,  the  souih- 
ern  promontory  of  Hall  Island,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  plateau  tcrminau; 
with  steep,  precipitous  rocks.f  He  refers  also  to  the  occurrence  of  dole- 
rite  (the  f^entjtal  term  applied  to  the  rocks  by  Prof.Tschermak)  on  Koidewcy 
and  Schonau  Islands.  tliuL  ul  the  latter  being  remarkable  for  its  beautifol 
columnar  structure.  He  states  generally  that  dolerite  is  the  prev^lii^ 
rock»  but  refers  also  to  the  occurrence  of  sandstones  and  of  a  shale  contain- 
ing white  mica  and  plant-remains.  There  is  no  means  of  correlating  the 
latter  rocks  with  the  beds  discovered  by  Dr.  Koettlitz,  of  the  Jackson- 
Harmsworth  Expedition.  The  common  occurrence  of  silicified  wood  is 
also  noticed  by  Payer,  and  wood  of  this  character  is  abundant  in  tbc 
present  collection.  The  ship  Tegethoff  was  abandoned,  and  only  a  fe« 
specimens  appear  to  have  been  brought  back.  In  his  general  remarks  oc 
the  geology  of  Franz-Josef  Land,  Payer  clearly  recognizes  that  it  forms  a 
part  of  an  extensive  volcanic  province,  stretching  westward  through  SpiU* 
bergen.  Jan  Mayen,  and  Iceland  to  Greenland. 

The  voyages  of  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  in  the  FJra  furnish  additional  infor- 
mation of  importance  as  to  the  geology  ot  Fianz -Josef  Land.  From  lix 
account  of  the  first  voyage  in  i8So,  given  by  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Clements  R 
Markham4  we  learn  that  May  Island,  the  first  land  reached,  is  200  feet  ifi 
height,  and  formed  of  basalt.  Cape  Barents,  the  southeastern  promomoiT 
of  Northbrook  Island,  is  formed  of  "columnar  basalt  like  the  Giant's 
Causeway.'*  It  is  stated  that  while  the  ship  was  in  Eira  Harbor.  Mr.  Giaa 
walked  along  the  shore  to  the  eastward,  presumably  on  Mabel  Island,  aod 
afterwards  ascended  with  a  party  to  the  summit  of  the  hill  oveiiiangios 
the  harbor  (Bell  Island  ?).  which  proved  to  be  1040  feet  above  the  sei 
"On  the  slope  of  this  hill  a  good  deal  of  petrified  wood  was  collected. and 
some  other  fossils."  It  is  further  stated  that  the  lowest  rocks  belong  n 
the  Qjcford  clay,  and  are  represented  in  the  coUectton  brought  home  is 

*  See  "The  Tertiary  Basalt -plateau  of  Northwestern  Europe,**      Sir  A.  Gol<- 

Qnart.  Jotirn .  oV.  /.  .s,'<  .,\i>l.  Iti.,  p.  331  fi8g6). 

f  New  Lands  within  the  Antic  CircU.  See  also  Froc.  Roy,  Gtogr,  Soc.^  vol.  xit. 
p.  17  (1874). 

X  See  the  account  of  the  voyage  by  C.  R.  Msrkham,  Pf9C,  R^*  Ge^,  Sir.,  s. 
vol.  v.»  p.  ao4  (1883). 
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the  Eira  by  two  belemnites.  Above  the  Oxford  clay  the  rock  is  of  the 
Cretaceous  period  to  which  the  fossil  coniferous  wood  belongs,  including 
one  ver)'  perfect  rone.  There  are  also  slabs  with  impressions  of  plants. 
Over  all  these  has  been  an  overllow  of  basalt  and  lava,  loriii  ni;  a  cap,  as 
on  the  island  ot  Disco."  In  the  discussion  which  followed  tlie  readint;  of 
the  paper,  Mr.  Etheridj^e  referred  to  the  widespread  distribution  of  the 
basalts,  which  he  regarded  as  being  probably  of  ihc  same  age  as  those  of 
the  Giant's  Causeway. 

During  the  aecond  voyage  of  the  Eirm^  in  i88r,  which  onfottuniiteTy 
terminated  in  the  loss  of  the  ship«  a  raised  beach,  90  feet  above  sea-level, 
was  found  in  Gray  Bay»  and  cliffs  of  columnar  basalt,  800  feet  in  height,  were 
observed  at  the  same  locality.*  Fossil  wood  was  found  on  David  Island. 

Dr.  Nansen's  book.  Farthest  North,  contains  many  references  to  the 
geology  of  the  parts  of  Franz -Josef  Land  visited  by  him.  The  first  rock 
touched  in  his  memorable  Journey  towards  the  south  is  described  as  a 
coarse-grained  basalt, I  and  he  refers  to  the  occurrence  of  basalt  on  the 
western  coasts  of  Karl- Alexander  Land  and  Frederick  Jackson  Island; 
also  at  Capes  McClintock.  Fisher,  and  Richthufen.  In  justice  to  Mr. 
Jackson  it  should  be  remembered  that  he  had  visited  most  of  these  locali- 
ties in  1895,  and  had  observed  the  occurrence  ul  basalt. 

In  many  places  the  rock  exhibited  the  characteristic  columnar  structure 
in  the  most  perfect  manner.  While  staying  with  Jackson  at  Cape  Flora, 
Dr.  Nansen  examined  the  geological  structure  of  the  neighborhood  of  that 
cape,  the  points  of  interest  being  shown  to  him  by  Dr.  Koettlitz,  the  doctor 
and  geologist  of  the  English  expedition.  The  basalt  appears  at  a  height  of 
500  or  600  feet,  and  below  this  is  a  soft  clay  containing  lumps  of  an  argil- 
laceous  sandstone,  in  which  fossils  occur.  At  first  Dr.  Nansen  held  the 
view  that  the  stratified  deposits  belonged  to  a  late  beach  -  formation,  but 
Dr.  Koettlitz  showed  him  that  these  deposits  actually  passed  underneath 
the  basalt.  Dr.  Nansen  also  observed  thin  strata  of  basalt  in  the  clay,  be- 
low the  main  mass.  Tlv  fossils  were  mainly  ammonites  and  belemnites, 
and  these  convinced  him  ihat  they  belonged  to  the  Jurassic  period.  The 
main  mass  of  basalt  was  c(jarser  in  sj;rain  than  in  ordinary  basalt,  and  re- 
sembled the  so-called  •diabases  "  of  Spitzbergcn. 

Dr.  Nansen  points  out  that  the  situation  of  the  basalt  on  Northbrook 
Island  is  dilicrcnt  from  that  which  had  been  observed  farther  north.  Here 
it  was  found  at  a  height  of  500  or  600  feet,  whereas  north  of  latitude  81°, 
at  Capes  Fisher,  McClintock,  Clements  Markham,  and  many  other  locali- 
ties, it  descended  to  the  sea-level.  He  regards  the  basalt  as  in  great  part 
of  Jurassic  age. 

*  Proc.  Roy.  Geogr,  Soc.,  n.  s.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  129  (1881X 

I  Vol.  ii. ,  p.  306.  In  his  diary  the  rock  is  called  a  granite,  bat  in  a  foot'OOte  he  adds 
thst  it  was  a  ooarse'grained  basalt. 
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Mr.  Jackson  and  Dr.  Koeillitz  discovered  innumerable  fra^jinents  of 
rock,  containing  plant-remains,  resting  on  a  mass  of  basalt  w  liich.  at  a 
height  of  more  than  700  feet  above  the  sea,  projectcrl  throu<^h  tin*  glacier 
on  the  north  of  Cape  Flora.  l)r,  Nansen  was  taken  to  this  spot  by  Dr. 
Koetllit/,  and  ihey  brougliL  away  a  number  of  specimens,  some  of  which 
were  submitted  to  Dr.  Nathorst,  and  determined  by  him  to  be  of  Upper 
Jurassic  age.  The  fact  of  these  fossils  having  been  found  on  the  banh 
also  influenced  Dr.  Nansen  in  referring  this  rock,  in  part  at  least,  to  the 
Jurassic  period.  Evidences  of  recent  changes  in  the  relative  level  of  land 
and  sea  are  referred  to  in  Dr*  Hansen's  book.  Thus.  Mr.  Jackson's  hut  is 
built  on  an  old  beach  40  to  50  feet  above  sea^level,  and  other  beaches  were 
found  at  still  greater  elevations.  Raised  beaches  u  rre  also  observed  faitber 
north,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  hut  in  which  Dr.  Nansen  wintered. 

A  number  of  geoloi^ical  specimens  were  sent  home  by  Mr.  Jackson  and 
his  party  when  the  V>/r/:i'<7/'v/ returned  in  1895,  and  a  short  note  on  some 
of  these  was  appended  by  our  colleague,  Mr.  G.  Shanu.m.  and  one  by  us  to 
Mr.  Montefiore  Brice's  report  of  the  expedition.*  The  much  larger  series 
of  specimens,  of  both  rocks  and  fossils,  which  has  now  been  received 
throws  additional  light  on  the  geological  structure  of  the  Franz- Josef  Land 
archipelago.  Although  the  clifis  are  so  largely  hidden  by  talus-heaps  and 
snow  that  exposures  of  rock  are  few  and  far  between,  yet  the  specitneos 
now  collected  by  Mr.  Jackson's  party  have  all  been  so  carefully  labelled 
and  localized  that  it  has  been  possible  to  piece  them  together,  so  as  to 
present  what  we  believe  to  be  a  correct  idea  of  the  geology  of  some  of  the 
southern  parts  of  Franz- Josef  Land.  We  have  received  much  help  froiri 
Mr.  H.  Fisher,  the  botanist  of  the  expedition,  who  is  now  in  I-'ngland;  his 
admirable  colored  sketches  and  verbal  descriptions  doing  much  to  aid  us 
in  realizing  the  actual  conditions  under  which  the  specimens  were  found. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Fisher's  patience  in  answerinir  our  innumerable  and  per- 
plexing queries  has  helped  us  out  of  in.iny  tiiflkulties,  and  we  take  ihts 
opportunity  of  tendering  him  our  warmest  thanks.  We  arc  also  under 
obligation  to  Dr.  G.J.  Hinde  for  many  hints,  but  especially  for  his  note 00 
the  radiolarian  chert  from  the  iceberg.  We  have,  moreover,  received  help 
and  many  kind  suggestions  from  our  colleagues,  Mr.  Clement  Reid,  Mr.  G- 
Sharman.  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Watts,  and  we  desire  to  thank  all  these  frieods 
and  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  them. 

III.  The  Basalts  of  Franz-Josef  Land 

The  basaltic  r<)rks  which  form  so  important  a  feature  in  the  geology  0'' 
Franz  Josef  Land  are  well  represented  in  the  Jackson-Harmsworth  collec- 
tion by  specimens  from  Cape  Flora  and  Hooker  Island.   AH  these  beloi^ 

*  Ce9gr,Jowrn,t  vol.  vi.,  p.  516  (1895). 
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to  one  type,  altlumgh  the  specimens  may  be  massive,  vesicular,  or  amyg- 
daloidal:  but  another  and  a  distinct  type  is  represented  by  one  or  two 
specimens  obtained  from  the  under*8urface  of  an  iceberg  found,  tilted  up^ 
in  De  Bruyne  Sound,  between  Northbrook  and  Hooker  Islands. 

The  common  type  will  first  be  described.  It  is  represented  by  specimens 
collected  in  situ,  and  from  the  talus  which  so  commonly  conceals  the  lower 
portions  of  the  cHfTs.  As  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  speci- 
mens collected  under  these  different  conditions,  they  will  be  grouped  to- 
gether for  purposes  of  description.  In  the  fresh  condition  the  rocks  are 
ver\'  dark,  almost  black,  and  of  medium  ^rain.  They  weather  in  the  man- 
ner characteristic  of  basaltic  rocks,  and  sometimes  break  up  into  spheroids. 
Examined  with  a  lens,  the  kispars  are  often  seen  to  be  of  a  yellowish  color, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  nx :k  under  these  circumstances  is  such  as  to 
suggest  at  first  siijht  that  olivine  is  an  important  constituent.  This.  Iiow- 
ever.  is  not  the  case  ;  olivine  does  occur  occasionally,  but  never  m  suilicient 
quantity  to  affect  the  macroscopic  character  of  the  rock. 

A  special  feature  of  almost  all  the  rocks  of  the  common  type  is  the  ten- 
dency of  some  of  the  felspars  to  be  somewhat  larger  than  the  others*  and 
to  occur  in  groups,  thus  producing  a  kind  of  glomero-porphyritic  structure. 
A  few  specimens  may  be  fairly  termed  **  porphyritic  basalts,'"  but  the 
porphyritic  structure  is  never  strongly  marked  in  the  hand  specimens,  and 
is  frequently  not  noticeable. 

Vesicular  and  amygdaloidal  rocks  are  extremely  common  at  Cape  Flora. 
This  is  a  point  of  some  interest,  when  considered  in  connection  with 
Payer's  remark  that  "  amygdaloidal  varieties,  so  common  in  (Greenland, 
were  never  found  in  Franz-josef  Land."  *  The  cavities  have  been  tilled 
with  various  substances,  such  as  calcite,  analcimc,  natroiite,  chalcedony, 
quartz,  and  palagonite.f 

♦  A'eiu  I^nJs  IVithin  the  Antic  Cirtttt  German  ei!..  p.  267. 
fThe  following  ftnaiysis  represents  the  composition  of  the  common  type  ol 
basalt  : 

SiO,  4728 

1"i(  )a  T  43 

AljUj  13.24 

FcaO,  4-44 

FeO  10.50 

MnO  40 

CaO  11.04 

MgO  5.94 

K,0  31 

NfljO  2.6a 

Loss  on  ignition  2.00 

99.25 
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Under  the  microscope  the  constituents  are  seen  to  be  plagiorlasc.  augite. 
magnetite,  olivine,  interstitial  nialtcr.  and  various  secondary  products. 
The  plagioclase  occurs  in  forms  giving  lath-shaped  sections,  and  also  as 
aggregates  of  somewhat  larger  individuals*  which  mutually  interfere  with 
each  other,  and  are  more  equally  developed  in  the  different  directions. 
A  broad  type  of  albite  lamellation  is  common  to  both  modes  of  occurreooew 
and  the  individuals  of  the  larger  aggregates  often  show,  in  addition,  a  zonal 
structure  and  twining  on  the  pericline  plan.  The  lath-shaped  sections  in 
a  common  type  of  rock  measure  about  .5  mm.  in  length  by  ,i  mm.  in 
breadth  ;  whereas  the  individuals  which  compose  the  larger  a^pregates 
may  measure  as  mnrh  as  r  or  2  mm.  in  their  longest  diameters.  There  is 
a  certain  amount  of  variation  in  the  dimensions  of  the  felspars  in  different 
specimens,  but  the  above  figures  will  give  an  idea  of  the  scale  on  which 
they  are  commonly  developed  in  those  varieties  which  contam  compara- 
tively little  interstitial  matter. 

When  the  powder  of  the  rock,  freed  from  the  fine  dust  by  washing,  is 
placed  in  a  diffusion  column  of  cadmium  boroiungstate,  the  felspars  form 
a  fairly  well-defined  band,  the  centre  of  which  corresponds  to  a  specific 
gravity  of  2.7.  There  is  no  great  amount  of  scattering*  and  a  fragment  of 
labradorite  floats  in  the  centre  of  the  band.  The  felspar,  therefore,  agrees 
on  the  average  with  labradorite,  but  the  optical  characters  of  the  zoned  in- 
dividuals, and  the  slight  scattering  of  the  grains  in  the  diffusion  column, 
indicate  deviations  on  both  sides  of  the  average.  The  central  portions  of 
tbeax)ned  Individuals  are  more  basic  than  the  marginal  portions,  but  the 
transition  is  not  always  continuous;  so  that  in  the  life-histor>' of  individual 
crystals  there  has  occasionally  been  a  recurrence  of  the  copditions  wiiii  h 
gave  rise  to  the  deposition  of  more  basic  material.  The  larger  individuals 
frequently  contain  inclusions  of  brown  glass,  with  or  without  bubbles. 
These  inclusions  are  as  a  rule  limited  to  the  central  portions. 

Augite  is  abundant  in  all  the  rocks,  and  forms,  with  felspar,  the  greater 
portion  of  tlie  mass  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Generally  only  one  type  of 
augite  is  present.  In  thin  sections  this  is  pale  brown,  more  rarely  yellowish- 
green,  'sometimes  almost  colorless.  It  is  usually  without  any  trace  of 
crystalline  form,  and  occurs  as  grains  or  patches,  which  are  often  pen- 
etrated by  the  lath-shaped  sections  of  plagioclase.  As  a  rule,  several  in- 
dividuals having  different  orienutions  occur  in  juxtaposition,  so  that  the 
ophitic  structure,  though  present,  is  not  so  marked  as  it  is  in  many  of  tbe 
holocrystalline  dolcrites  from  Iceland,  the  Faroe  Islands*  and  the  west  of 
Scotland.  It  resembles  in  character  and  mode  of  occurrence  the  augite  of 
the  Tynemouth  and  related  dikes  in  the  north  of  England.* 

One  roclc  specimen,  obtained  from  the  underside  of  an  iceberg  found 

* "  Petrological  Notes  on  the  North  of  England  X>ikts"  Quart.  Jomm.  GttL 
Sm,,  vol.  xl,,  p.  209  (1884}.    See  pi.  xii.,  Hg.  6. 
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lilted  up,  off  Eira  Cottage,  which  otherwise  belongs  to  the  common  type, 
contains  more  or  less  idiomorphic  phenorrysts  of  pale  greenish  augite, 
with  peripheral  inclusions,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  augite  above  de- 
scribed. A  few  grains  of  this  mineral  were  isolated,  and  the  presence  of 
chromium  established.  It  is.  therefore,  as  was  suspected  from  its  appear- 
ance under  the  microscope,  a  chrome-diopside  ;  and  the  fact  is  of  some 
interest  from  the  point  of  view  of  correlation,  because  Scharizer  has  proved 
the  occurrence  of  this  mineral  under  similar  conditions  in  the  basalts  of 
Jan  Mayen.*  It  will  be  shown  subsequently  that  the  basalts  of  Franz- 
Josef  Land  have  other  points  of  resemblance  with  those  of  Jan  Mayen. 

The  iron-ore  occurs  as  grains,  crystalline  aggregates,  and  skeleton  crys- 
tals. It  is  strongly  magnetic*  and  is  often  present  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
make  the  rock  magnetic.  The  felspar  and  augite  are  as  a  rule  remarkably 
free  from  inclusions  of  this  mineral,  which  certainly  does  not  in  these  rocks 
belong  to  the  earlier  phases  of  consolidation,  as  it  does  in  so  many  rocks 
of  intermediate  composition.  In  many  cases  it  is  found  only  as  skeleton 
crystals  in  the  interstitial  matter,  and  in  some  the  iron-oxides  have  re- 
mained wholly  unditlerentiated  in  a  deep  brown  glass. 

Olivine  is  by  no  means  constantly  present,  and  rarely  occurs  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  give  a  marked  character  to  the  rocks,  it  occurs  as  grains, 
and  occasionally  as  more  or  less  idiomorphic  crystals.  Wlien  fresh  it  is 
colorless  in  the  thin  sections;  but  it  is  sometimes  represented  only  by 
green,  or  more  rarely  by  brown  alteration-products.  The  occurrence  of 
olivine  in  sparsely  scattered  grains  or  crystals  seems  to  be  a  special  charac- 
ter of  this  class  of  basalts.  Its  absence  from  any  particular  section  does 
not  prove  that  it  is  entirely  absent  from  the  rock,  for  if  several  sections  be 
prepared  from  one  specimen  it  may  be  found  in  some  and  not  in  others. 

In  addition  to  the  mineralogical  constituents  above  described,  the  rocks 
invariably  contain  a  certain  amount  of  interstitial  matter,  which  assumes 
different  forms  in  different  ca.ses.  It  may  occur  as  a  brown  glass  compjara- 
tivelv  free  from  microliies,  as  palagonitc  arising  from  the  alteration  of  this 
brown  ulass,  or  as  a  fine-grained  matted  aggregate  of  inicrolites  of  angite, 
magnetite,  and  felspar,  with  which  some  colorless  base  may  possibly  be  as- 
sociated. Transitions  from  the  condition  of  f^rown  glass  t(i  the  microlitic 
type  may  sometinies  be  observed,  and  under  these  circumstances  the  grad- 
ual bleaching  of  the  glass  by  the  separation  of  ferriferous  constituents  is 
clearly  shown.  The  amount  of  interstitial  matter  varies  considerably  in 
different  specimens.  It  is  very  small  in  amount  in  the  massive  varieties^ 
but  in  some  of  the  vesicular  forms  it  becomes  an  important  constituenL 

The  most  interesting  type  of  interstitial  matter  is  the  palagonitic.  Palag- 
onite  is  especially  abundant  tn  the  amygdaloidal  varieties,  where  it  occurs 

*  "Ueber  Mineralien  u.  Gesteine  von  Jan  Mayen," ^•'^^  Reich- 
sami,  vol.  xxxiv.,  p.  707  (i834)* 
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not  only  wedpfcd  in  between  the  crystalline  constituents,  but  also  as  the 
infilling  material  of  some  of  the  amygdaloids.  It  is  a  soft  black  or  greenish- 
black  substance,  which  can  be  readily  scratched  with  the  tincycr-nai!  and 
cut  with  a  kniie.  The  powder  has  a  soft,  unctuous  feel  wlicn  rubbed  be- 
tween the  fingers.  Heated  in  a  closed  tube  it  gives  off  a  lartje  amount  of 
water.  It  is  readily  acted  upon  by  hydrochloric  add,  and  fragments  leave 
behind  a  white  siliceous  pseudomorph.  Under  the  microscopet  in  very  thio 
sections,  it  is  usually  seen  to  be  of  a  deep  brown  color ;  but  occasionally 
it  contains  green  zones  arranged  parallel  with  the  boundaries  of  the  space 
which  it  occupies.  In  its  general  appearance,  and  in  the  presence  of  this 
zonal  structure,  it  resembles  the  palagonite  from  deep-sea  deposits  de- 
scribed by  Messrs.  Murray  and  Renard.*  When  viewed  with  crossed  nicols 
the  palagonite  is  seen  to  be  doubly  refracting.  It  appears  to  be  formed  of 
minute  intcrlacinc;  fibres  or  scales  of  a  brown  or,  more  rarely,  of  a  green 
color.  The  double  refraction  of  the  deep  brown  palagonite  enables  us  at 
once  to  distini^uish  it  from  the  isotropic  paler  brown  j^lass  with  which  it 
is  sometimes  associated,  and  out  of  which  it  has  been  formed  by  hydration. 
The  follow  I  li^  analysis  of  this  substance  was  made — analyses  of  palagonite 
and  of  the  closely  related  "  huUite  "  are  quoted  for  comparison  : 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V 

41. 26 

44  73 

46.76 

3944 

A1,0,  ...... 

8.30 

16.26 

17.71 

10.35 

Fc.O,  

12.30 

25.32 

14.57 

I  73 

20.72 

FeO  

14.60 

10.92 

3.89 

0.44 

trace 

CaO  

1.04 

5  59 

1.88 

11.56 

448 

MgO  

7.10 

4.84 

S.93 

7.47 

Na,0  

1.06 

4.50 

1.83 

K,0  

trace 

54 

4.02 

a  17 

H,0,  or  loss  on  ignition 

16.80 

12.79 

9.56 

13.6a 

99-54 

loaoo 

ioa64 

iot.49 

99^78 

I.  From  amygdules  in  basalt  at  Cape  Flora,  Franz-Joscf  Land  (Teall). 
II.  Palagonite  from  Palagonia,  Sicily.  The  insoluble  residue  (10.99^)  deducted, 
and  the  remainder  calculated  to  100.    Quoted  from  Zirkel,  Lekrbmk  <kr 
Pttrognpkit^  2d  ed.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  689  (1894). 

III.  Palagonite  from  South  Pacific.    Analysis  by  StpOcz,  ChalUnger    Repon  «■ 

Deep-Sea  Deposits,"  p.  307. 

IV.  txlass  from  the  centre  of  the  m^ss  from  which  the  palagonite  (Ill.)vtt 

ohtaiiicd. 

V.  **  llullitc  '  from  Cam  money  iiiil,  near  Belfast.  Analysis  by  ILuilman.  Quoted 
from  Sollas  and  Mclienry,  "  On  a  Volcanic  Neck  of  Tertiary  Age  in  Co.  Gal- 
way,"  7*«w»f.  Roy.  Irish  Acad.^  vol.  xxx.,  p.  734  (1896). 

*  *'  Report  on  Deep-Sea  Deposits,"  Chail,  £xp,t  p.  304. 
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The  published  analyses  of  palagontte  differ  considerably  from  each  other, 
and  the  one  which  must  now  be  added  to  the  list  does  not  entirely  agree 
with  any  one  of  them.  It  is  often  stated  that  the  iron  present  is  wholly  in 
the  condition  of  ferric  oxide.  If  this  be  taken  as  an  essential  <  haracter. 
the  present  substance  is  certainly  not  palagonite,  for  most  of  the  iron  is  in 
the  ferrous  condition.  The  discovery  of  so  large  an  amount  of  ferrous 
oxide  was  quite  unexpected,  and  a  sec<jnd  determination  was  made  with 
special  care.  The  results  in  both  rases  were  identical.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  taken  as  certain  that  the  present  substance,  vvliicli  so  closely  resembles 
palagonite  in  its  microscopic  character,  mode  of  oc:currenre.  and  relation 
to  basic  glass,  is  rich  in  ferrous  oxide.  As  the  other  analyses  differ  widely 
in  some  respects,  no  great  harm  will  be  done  by  extending  the  use  of  the 
term  so  as  to  include  this  substance. 

The  "  huUite  "  of  Hardman  has  been  shown  by  Professors  Cole*  and  Sol- 
last  to  occur,  like  the  palagonite  of  Cape  Flora,  as  interstitial  matter,  and 
as  the  infilling  of  amygdaloids.  Mr.  Hardman's  analysis  shows  that  the 
two  substances  have  decided  chemical  affinities.  Both  are  remarkable  on 
account  of  the  large  amount  of  iron.  Under  these  circumstances  it  became 
important  to  compare  them  as  regards  specific  gravity.  Mr.  Hardman 
gives  the  specific  gravity  of  hul lite  as  1.76,  and  Professor  Sollas  confirms  the 
somewhat  extraordinary  result.  Five  small  pieces  of  palagonite  were  taken 
from  two  amypdnles  occurring  in  a  specimen  collected  from  the  talus  near 
Cape  Flora,  and  placed  in  a  solution  of  methylene  iodide.  After  twenty- 
four  hours  immersion  it  \v  1  und  that  two  sank,  one  remained  suspended, 
and  two  floated  in  a  liquid  of  .specific  gravity  2.433 ;  sank  and  one 

remained  suspended  when  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  was  lowered  to 
2.409.  The  specific  gravity  is,  therefore,  not  constant,  but  it  is  somewhat 
greater  than  24. 

On  comparing  the  analysis  of  the  Cape  Flora  palagonite  with  that  of 
Palagonia,  it  will  be  noted  that  there  is  a  close  agreement  so  far  as  the 
total  amount  of  iron  is  concerned,  but  an  important  difference  as  regards 
its  state  of  oxidation.  There  are  further  important  differences  as  re- 
gards the  total  amount  of  lime  and  the  relative  proportions  of  lime  and 
magnesia. 

The  two  analyses  quoted  from  the  Challenger  report  are  especially  inter- 
esting.   One  represents  the  palagonitic  crust,  and  the  other  the  nucleus 

out  of  which  it  has  been  formed.  Thev  indicate,  as  the  authors  point  out, 
that  the  change  is  accompanied  by  hydration,  elimination  uf  lime  and 
magnesia,  oxidation  of  the  ferrous  iron,  and  adilition  of  alkalies. 

More  interesting  results  will  be  obtained  if,  instead  of  considering  the 

♦••On  IfMllite,"  R>'p.  Heljiut  \.it.  /•/>/</  Clul>,  1894-95.  p.  I. 

f  '*On  a  Volcanic  Neck  of  Tertiary  Age  in  Co.  Gahvay,"  Sollas  and  McHciiry, 
Tram,  Hoy,  Irish  Atad.^  vol.  xxx.,  p.  739  (i8g6). 
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palagonite  of  Cape  Flora  in  relation  to  more  or  less  allied  substances  from 

other  localities,  we  consider  it  in  relation  to  tlie  rock  in  which  it  occurs. 
This  is  a  basalt  with  a  specific  gravity  of  nhout  of  2.9.  The  pala^onite  h^> 
arisen  from  the  hydration  of  the  glass  formed  by  the  consolidation  of  lue 
mother-Mquor  out  of  which  the  other  con:stiLuents.  mainly  labradonte  and 
aup^itc,  have  crystallized.  If  we  assume  that  the  only  (  iRiniral  change 
whtcli  has  taken  place  is  that  of  hydration,  then  the  percentage  composi- 
tion of  the  mother-liquor  would  be  as  follows : 

SiO,  42.38 

Al.^Oj   10  o;^ 

FcaO,   14.  S6 

FeO   17.G5 

C»0   1.26 

MgQ   8. 5* 

N«,0   4.74 

lOU.OO 


In  view  of  the  researches  of  Lemberg  *  and  the  observations  of  Murraj 
and  Renard,  the  above  assum(>tion  is  not  warranted.  Alkalies  may  have 
been  added,  and  lime  and  magnesia  removed.  There  is,  however,  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  relative  amounts  of  alumina  and  iron  have  been 
appreciably  changed,  and  we  are  therefore  able  to  draw  the  impottant 
conclusion  that  in  a  magma  of  the  type  to  which  these  basalts  belong— 
that  is.  a  basic  magma  poor  in  alkalies — prc^ressive  crystallization  leads 
to  the  formation  of  a  mother-liquor  poor  in  silica  and  alumina  and 
rich  in  iron.  It  is  possible  that  the  relative  amounts  of  lime  anri  magne- 
sia have  not  been  seriously  moflilied  by  the  hydration,  and,  if  so.  we  sec 
that  crystallization  may.  at  any  rate  in  its  earlier  statues,  tend  to  increase 
the  relative  amount  of  magnesia.  The  partial  separation  of  the  linu-.  alu- 
mina, and  silica  from  the  iron  and  magnesia  is,  of  course,  ellccted  by  the 
crystallization  of  basic  felspars,  which  in  this  class  of  rocks  precede  the 
augites  and  sometimes  even  the  olivine.! 

This  concentration  of  the  iron,  and  to  a  certain  extent  magnesia,  in  the 
mother-liquor  of  basic  magmas  does  not  appear  to  have  attracted  the  at- 

*  Lemberg  examined  the  effect  of  water  and  solutions  of  alkaline  carboiuitcs  00 

volcanic  glasses.  He  says  ;  '*  Fassen  wir  alles  zusammen,  so^e^len  basischc  GlAa«t 
(Palagonitglas.  Tachylyl)  .sclion  durch  reines  Wasser  h\ dratisirt  ;  <hirch  Alkalicar- 
liritKitc  werden  auch  sauerc  ril.T.er  «ehr  rasch  umge\v.ni<lclt ;  d.ihci  u  inl  Wa-sser  aut- 
genummen.  Alkali  {^e^en  andere  starkc  lia^^en  au.sgeiauscht,  KicseUaure  ziim  Theit 
ausgeM:hieileti {Zur  Kcnntniss  dir  BiUitntg  und  Umwandlung  von  SiUcatcn^  Zeitstkr, 
Deutseh, gfoi,  GtstUsch,  vol.  xxxv..  p-  557  (i833)> 

t  See  W.  W.  Watts,  Guide  to  ike  CoOectwu  of  Reeks  omdFomi*  in  the  Mntemm  of 
SeUnet  emd  Art,  Dublin,  1895,  p.  78. 
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tention  which  it  deserves.  It  shows  that  progressive  crystallisation  in  these 
magmas  sometimes  leads  to  a  result  the  opposite  of  that  observed  in  the  case 
of  intermediate  magmas  in  which  ferriferous  compounds  separate  out  dur- 
ing the  early  phases  of  consolidation.*  The  synthetic  experiments  of 
Messrs.  Fouqu6  and  Levy  t  indicate  that  the  formation  of  magnetite  is  not 
limited  to  one  period  in  the  history  of  the  consolidation  of  silicate  solu- 
tions, and  tlie  same  fact  has  been  established  by  Vogt  in  liis  work  on  slags. 
The  last-mentioned  author  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  conditions  un- 
der which  magnetite  is  formed,  and  has  established  the  fact  that  in  basic 
slags  in  some  cases  magnetite  precedes  olivine;  in  other  cases  it  cr>'Stal- 
lizcs simultaneously  with  olivine,  and  in  yet  others  is  formed  after  olivine,  t 

If  we  take  the  analysis  quoted  above,  minus  the  water  and  alkali,  as 
representing  the  composition  of  the  mother-liquor  formed  after  the  sepa- 
ration of  labradorite  and  augite,  it  is  clear  that  we  have  still  the  material 
necessary  to  form  olivine*  magnetite,  and  spinel  (herqrntte). 

In  view  of  the  evidence  thus  furnished  of  the  concentration  of  iron,  one 
is  tempted  to  speculate  as  to  the  results  that  might  follow  if  the  process 
were  carried  still  further.  Magnetite  forms  the  matrix  of  the  cumber- 
landitesof  Rhode  Island  and  Taberg,  in  which  olivine  and  felspar  occur 
as  phenocrysts.§  It  is  found  as  interstitial  matter  in  the  ultrabasic 
"  schlieren  "  in  the  banded  cjabbros  of  Druim  an  Eidhne.''  Magnetite  and 
a  green  spinel  fherryuite  ?)  are  intimately  associated  in  the  pyroxenites 
from  Scourie.  Metallic  iron  associated  with  graphite  occurs  as  interstitial 
matter  in  certain  basalts  in  (irecnland.l^ 

Can  it  be  that  in  some,  at  least,  of  these  cases  we  see  the  extreme  results 
of  the  process  indicated  above? 

We  have  now  described  the  principal  constituents  of  the  common  t3rpe 
of  basalt.  The  different  specimens  vaiy  somewhat  as  to  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  several  constituents,  and  still  more  striking  differences  are 
due  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  amygdaloids.  The  massive  varieties  are 
of  medium  grain,  and  contain  comparatively  little  palagonite  or  other  form 
of  interstitial  matter;  the  amygdaloidai  varieties  are  usually  of  somewhat 

•"On  tome  Quaxiz-felsites  and  Augite-granitei  from  the  Cheviot  District," 
Geot.  Mag.f  1885.  p>  106. 
f  **  Synthase  des  Min^nux  et  deft  Roches,'*  Paris,  1882. 

%  **  Beitriige  zur  Ke^ntniss  der  Gcsetze  der  Minerolbtldung  in  Schmelzmassen,** 
Archiv.  for  Math,  og  Naturvidensk,  Kristiania. 

^  See  "  Lithological  Studies,"  by  M.  £.  Wadsworth,    Mem.  Mus.  Comp.  ZooL," 

Harvard,  vol.  xi. 

I  "  On  the  Banded  Structure  of  some  Tertiary  (  i:il)l)r<'x  in  the  Isle  of  Skye," 
Geikie  and  Teall,  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  I.,  p.  643  U^y4). 

IT  "  On  the  Existence  of  Nickel  •Iran  .  «  »  in  the  Basalt  of  North  Gieeahnd,"  K. 
J.  V.  Steenstrap,  Min.  Mag,^  vol.  vi.,  p.  i  (1886). 
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finer  grain,  and  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  paiagontte.  The  Ubra- 
dorite  formed  first,  and  the  lai^er  individuals  sometimes  contain  glaas  in* 

elusions  in  their  central  portions.  The  separation  of  labradoriie  probably 
left  the  mother-liquor  poorer  in  alumina,  lime*  and  soda,  and  this  facilitated 
the  formation  of  augite.  The  common  augite  occurs  in  irregular  ^ifrsms 
and  patches,  which  are  often  penetrated  by  the  felspars.  The  chrome- 
diopsidc  belongs  to  an  earlier  phase  of  consolidation.  Magnetite  has 
formed  at  ditlcrent  stages,  but  it  ij  commonly  associated  uith  the  inler- 
stitial  matter,  and  in  many  sj>ecimens  the  felspar  and  autjite  are  almost  en- 
tirely free  from  inclusions  of  this  mineral.  The  bulk  ui  the  magnetite  be- 
longs to  a  comparatively  late  period  in  the  histor)'  of  consolidation.  Its 
distribution  in  the  rock  is  in  accordance  with  the  view  that  progressive 
crystallization  has  tended  to  concentrate  the  iron  oxides  in  the  mother* 
liquor.  In  some  specimens  there  is  no  recognizable  m^pnetite.  the  whole 
of  the  iron  oxide,  except  that  which  occurs  in  the  augite,  remaining  un- 
differentiated in  the  brown  glass.  M  icroscopic  sections  of  the  amygdaloidal 
varieties  show  the  connection  between  the  interstitial  palagonite  and  that 
which  partially  or  wholly  fills  the  vesicular  cavities.  There  is  perfect  coo- 
tinuity  between  the  two  kinds.  In  cases  of  partial  infilling  the  central 
portion  of  the  rnvit\'     omipicd  by  ralrite. 

Many  specimens  of  more  or  less  decomposed  basalt  from  the  talus  at 
Cape  Fkira  contain  beautiful,  radiating,  fibrous  ac:trre^ales  of  natrolite.and 
the  same  mineral  occurs  in  a  more  compact  form  in  concentric  concretions, 
filling  large,  irregular  cavities.  It  is  found  also  in  joints  in  rotten  basalt. 
Analcime  occurs  in  detached  crystals,  sometimes  measuring  more  than 
t  cm.  in  diameter,  and  also  as  aggregates  of  smaller  crystals.  The  anakinie 
of  these  rocks  appears  to  be  wholly  of  secondary  origin,  and  does  not 
occur  as  in  the  monchiquites  and  analcime  basalts."* 

Agates  are  also  represented  in  the  collection,  and  one  lafge  specimen  of 
chalcedony  and  quartz  which  was  evidently  formed  in  a  hollow  cavicf 
measures  about  20  X  12  X  10  cms. 

Calcite  is  abundant  in  the  altered  varices,  and  frequently  forms  the  in- 
filling material  of  the  amygdules,  occurring  either  alone  or  in  a^yyiatina 
with  palagonite. 

The  specimens  of  basalt  on  which  the  above  description  is  based  wert 
mainly  collected  near  Cape  Flora.  The  collection  includes  a  few  rroia 
Hooker  Island  which  belous,^  to  the  same  type,  but  which  are  all  massive. 

Two  or  three  points  still  rcnuun  uncertain  with  reference  to  tlie  basaltic 
formations  of  Franz-Josef  Land.  Judging  from  analogy  with  other  dis- 
tricts of  simitar  character,  we  should  expect  to  find  both  tava-flows  and  in- 
trusive sills.  Tuffs  and  agglomerates  are  rare  in  regions  of  plateau-basalt, 

*"0n  the  Monchiquites  or  Atialcite  Group  of  Jgneoiu  Rocks,*'  L.  V.  Fimoa. 
Jowm,  C40L  Set,,  vol.  iv.,  p.  679  (1896). 
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but  they  occastonaHy  occur  as  necks  and  as  beds  interstratifled  between 
successive  lava-flows.  Then,  again,  old  river-gravels  and  lake-deposits  are 
sometimes  found  between  the  diflfcrent  outpourings  of  basalt.'"  Have  we 
evidence  of  similar  phenomena  in  Franz-Joscf  Land  ?  Unfortunately  there 
is  no  petrographical  character  by  vvhi(  h  sills  can  be  in  all  cases  distin- 
Cfiiishcd  from  lavas  in  the  Rrito-Arclic  province.  The  sills  are  usually 
coarser  in  grain,  columnar.  holo«crystallinc.  and  ophitic  in  structure,  but 
none  of  these  characters  can  be  relied  upon  as  distinctive.  I^ivas  are 
often  amygdaloidal,  but  aroygdaloids  are  not  uncommon  in  sills  and 
dikes. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  separate  the  specimens  into  two  groups,  lavas 
and  intrusive  sills.  Nansen  speaks  of  basalt  interstratified  with  the  under- 
lying sediments,  and  the  collection  that  we  are  describing  conulns  speci- 
mens of  amygdaloidal  basalt  **  from  lowest  rock  (six  feet  deep)  having  three 
feet  layer  of  sandstone  above  it."  They  were  collected  from  the  water- 
course running  down  the  ulus.  It  Is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  basalts  of 
the  west  of  Scotland  are  often  intercalated  between  Jurassic  strata.!  and 
this  fact  led  the  early  observers  to  conclude  that  they  were  of  Jurassic 
age;  but  it  is  now  universally  admitted  that  this  intercalation  is  the  re- 
sult of  intrusion  along  planes  of  bedding,  and  that  the  basalts  in  question 
are  post-cretaceous. 

The  existence  of  tuffs  cannot  be  positively  asserted  from  the  evidence 
bef(ire  us.  but  there  are  one  or  two  specimens  of  hit^hly  altered  rocks 
which  may  be  tuffs.  The  evidence  that  pauses  occurred  during  the  forma- 
tion of  the  plaiL.iu  basalts  is  ot  a  more  satisfactory  character.  This  is 
furnished  by  a  specimen  of  a  conglomeratic  rock,  mainly  composed  of 
basaltic  debris  and  containing  rounded  pebbles.  "  found  in  dolerite  some 
fifty  feet  above  lowest  rock.**  near  Cape  Flora. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Fisher  for  the  following  table,  giving  the  lowest 
level  at  which  the  main  mass  of  basalt  coukl  be  seen  at  several  locali- 
ties; the  base*  however,  was  often  hidden  by  talus: 


Cape  Flom   600  feet. 

Cape  Gertrude   700  feet. 

Cape  Stephen   650  ft-i  t. 

'Twccn  Rocks.  450  feet  .It  one  place,  200  feet  at  aiiother. 

Cape  Grant   400  feet  to  500  feet. 

Cape  Crovvther   700  feet  on  one  side,  and  sea-level  on  the  other. 

Cape  Neale   500  feet. 


*  See  Sir  A.  (ieikie's  paper  on  ihc  "  'rcrtiar)'  Basalt  Plateau  of  N.W.  Europe," 
Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Sm.,  vol.  Hi.,  p.  331  (1S96).  Future  observers  in  Franz-Josef 
Land  would  do  well  to  study  this  paper. 

f  Sir  A.  Geikie  ^.  a'/.,  p.  375. 
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IV.  Distribution  of  Basalts  op  Similar  Typk 

We  will  now  cuncludo  tiiis  accf)unt  of  ilie  ordinary  basalts  with  some 
remarks  on  the  general  distribution  of  rf>rks  of  the  sanu;  type.  Speci- 
mens brought  home  by  Payer  were  described  by  Professor  Tschermak. 
He  says:  "It  [the  dolerite]  is  a  medium  grained,  dark  yellowish-ijfreen. 
crystalline,  massive  rock,  Plagioclase  forms  the  principal  nuiss.  akiiuugh 
it  only  exceeds  the  augite  by  a  small  amount.  The  cr}'stals  of  plagioclase 
are  frequently  i  mm.,  sometimes  5  mm.  long.  They  consist  sometimes  <A 
tbtn,  and  sometimes  of  thick,  lamellae.  The  augite  is  greenish-gray,  shows 
no  cryttalUne  outlines,  but  forms  grains  which  are  often  t  mm.  in  diameter. 
Inclusions  of  the  other  minerals  are  frequent,  and  also  gas-pores.  Olivine 
forms  grains  which  are  smaller  than  the  augite,  and  only  seldom  show 
crystalline  faces.  These  grains  are  frequently  surrounded  with  a  border 
of  a  yellowish-brown  mineral  (eiscnchlorit).  The  titaniferous  iron-ore 
occurs  in  longf  plates  or  fills  tlie  space  between  the  other  minerals."  T!ie 
resemblance  of  tiiis  rock  to  the  dolerites  of  Spitzbergen  is  pointed  out.  and 
it  is  also  stated  that  "  amyc:daloidaI  varieties,  so  common  in  Greenland, 
were  never  found  in  Fran/.-Joscf  Land  ;  while  the  rocks  in  the  south  were 
aphanitic.  and  thus  like  true  basalts,  those  in  the  north  were  Cf>ai>r- 
grained  and  ncpheline-beai  aig.*  Prum  this  description  wc  may  coiiciuue 
that  the  rocks  brought  home  by  Payer  from  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
archipelago  resemble  the  massive  olivine-bearing  varieties  of  the  Jackson* 
Harmsworth  collection.  Professor  Tschermak  makes  no  mention  of  the 
occurrence  of  palagonitic  material  as  interstitial  matter,  but  he  refers  to 
an  iron^chlorite  which  he  r^rds  as  arising  from  the  alteration  of  olivine. 
It  is  possible  that  this  substance  may  in  part  represent  the  palagonite 
so  common  in  the  rocks  from  Cape  Flora.  He  speaks  of  the  *'  titanif- 
erous iron-ore"  as  "sometimes  filling  the  space  between  the  other  min- 
erals." The  magnetite  in  the  specimen  that  we  examined  contained  only 
traces  of  titanir  acid,  and  in  none  of  our  rocks  does  it  nctuallv  occur  as 
interstitial  matter,  it  either  crystallizes  out  during  the  later  stacjrs  or 
else  remains  undifferentiated  in  the  residual  glass.  Specimens  from  the 
northern  jxirt  of  the  archipelago  have  not  as  yet  been  examined  in  detail, 
but  both  l^^ycr  and  Nansi-n  aj^njc  that  more  coarsely  cr)'stalline  \anetjes 
occur  in  this  region.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  exact  nature 
of  the  evidence  on  which  nephelinc  has  been  stated  to  occur. 

The  more  or  less  allied  rocks  of  Spitzbergen  have  been  described  by  A. 
E.  Nordenskjdldt  as  hyperite,  and  by  Oraschet  as  diabase.   They  fre- 

*  AVrr'  Lauds  Within  the  Arctic  Circle,  German  ed..  p.  267. 
•f  Sketch  of  the  Geologv  of  Spitzben^en,  Stockholm,  1867. 

\  Petrographisch  s^eologischt  Beobachtungen  an  dcr  Westkiistt  Sjffitz^rgens ,  Ts»cherm. 
Miu.  Mitth.,  1874.  P  261. 
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quently  occur  as  sills  in  rocks  of  veiy  variable  age.  Both  authors  appear 
to  regard  them  as  contemporaneous  with  the  strata  in  which  they  are 
found,  and  Drasche  comments  on  the  remarlcable  nature  of  the  fact  that 
rocks  so  uniform  in  character  should  be  asaocuited  with  strata  of  all  ages 
from  pre-carboniferous  to  tertiary.  The  remarkable  nature  of  this  fact 
disappears  if  we  regard  the  rocks  as  intrusive  sills. 

A  curious  difference  of  opinion  has  arisen  between  BSckstrOm*  and 
Nathorstf  as  to  these  Spitzbercrcn  rocks.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  paper 
on  the  liparites  of  Iceland,  Backstroni  calls  attention  to  the  wifk-spread 
distribution  of  the  basalts  in  the  Arctic  province  which  "extends  on  the 
one  side  to  Spitzber-^en  and  Franz-joscf  Land,  on  the  other  to  Greenland, 
and  in  the  south  to  Scotland."  Nathorst,  in  commenting  upon  this  state- 
ment, points  out  that  basalt  has  not  been  found  in  Spitzbergcn,  but  that 
post-triassic  diabases  occur  both  as  dikes  and  sheets  (Decken).  Whether 
the  Spitsbergen  rocks  should  be  termed  basalts  or  diabases  is  a  matter  of 
comparatively  slight  importance;  it  is  certain,  however,  from  Drasche's 
description  that  some  of  them  are  substantially  identical  with  rocks  de- 
scribed as  basalt  from  other  portions  of  the  Brito- Arctic  province.  It  is  often 
not  clearly  recognized  by  continental  authors  that  the  basalts  and  dolerites 
of  this  province  are  more  closely  allied  in  composition  and  structure  to 
the  pre -tertiary  diabases  of  the  continent  than  they  are  to  the  tertiary 
basalts  of  the  same  region.  We  may  safely  conclude  that  the  so-called 
"  diabases"  of  Spitzbergen  described  by  Drasche  are  of  the  same  general 
character,  and  approximately  of  the  same  age.  as  the  basalts  of  Franz-Josef 
Land. 

The  rocks  of  |an  Mayen  have  been  described  by  Reusch*  and  Scharizer.§ 
The  descriptions  of  these  authors  show  that  rocks  closely  allied  to  those 
of  Franz-Josef  Land  occur  on  this  island.  Thus  Reusch  speaks  of  the  oc- 
currence in  one  of  the  specimens  examined  by  him  of  hollow  cavities  "en- 
compassed by  a  zone  of  glass,'*  and  Scbarizer  records  the  prince  of  a 
chrome*diopside.  In  the  British  Isles  the  rocks  which  most  closely  re* 
semble  the  vesicular  basalts  of  Cape  Rora  are  those  of  Cammoney  Hill, 
near  Belfast,  and  of  Bunowen  Tower,  in  Co.  (jalway.|  Both  these  rocka 
are  ophitic  dolerites  which  contain  brown  glass  or  its  hydrated  altera- 
tion product  (hullite).  The  rocks  of  the  Tynemouth  and  related  dikes 
also  resemble  the  basalts  of  Franz-Josef  Land,  but  the  interstitial  matter 
which  also  occurs  in  some  of  the  amygdules  is  always  devitrified. 

*  BeUn^g  fur  ICtutUmiss  der  ithmUuhen  Liporite^  GeoL  Foren,  Stockholm  For- 
handl.,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  671  (1898). 

f  Eifttj^u-s  fiber  die  Basaitt  di$  orkHschen  Gebietes,  ibid.,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  60(1892). 

X  Det  Norske  Nordhavs-Expedition,  1876-1878,  Christiania,  1SS2.  p.  27. 

§  Ik'ber  Mineralien  u.  Gesteine  von  Jan  mvytikt  Jahr^»  d,  k.-k,  geoL  Jtekhsanst^ 

vol.  xxxlv,,  p.  707(1884). 

I  See  papers,  already  quoted,  by  Professors  Cole  aud  Sollas. 
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It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  basalts  of  Cape  Flora  and  Hooicer  Island 
are  similar  types  widely  distributed  in  the  Brito-Arctic  volcanic  province. 
They  differ  from  the  more  common  holocrystalline  ophitic  dolerites  in  con- 
taining a  small  quantity  of  interstitial  matter.  The  general  result  of  this 
examination  is  to  con6rm  the  conclusions  of  Payer,  Etheridge,  and  others 
that  Franz -Josef  Land  belonj^s  geologically  to  an  extensive  region  ot 
plateau-basalts,  including  such  widely  separated  localities  as  |an  Maven. 
Iceland,  Greenland,  the  Faroe  Islands,  the  west  oi  Scotland,  and  the 
north  of  Ireland. 

The  second  type  of  basalt  is  represented  by  some  small  angular  frag- 
ments obtained  from  the  underside  of  an  iceberg  in  De  Bruyne  Sound.  It 
differs  from  ihc  comiiiun  type  above  describ<;d,  both  in  macroscopic  and 
microscopic  characters,  and  is,  therefore,  considered  by  itself.  The  rock  is 
dark  gray  in  color,  compact,  and  of  so  fine  a  grain  that  extremely  thin  sec- 
tions and  high  powers  are  required  to  reveal  its  true  character.  The  spe- 
cific gravity  is  3.977.  The  principal  constituents  are  granules  and  microlites 
of  augite  <.oo8  mm.  and  .008  x  .04  mm.),  microlites  of  felspar  (.004  x  .04). 
and  crystals  or  grains  of  magnetite  (.008  X  .02).*  It  is  possible  that  a 
small  quantity  of  colorless  interstitial  matter  (analcime  ?)  may  be  present. 
The  rock  contains  a  few  scattered  felspars,  somewhat  laiger  than  the 
microlites,  and  also  grains  of  quartz  and  patches  of  calcitc.  A  special 
feature  is  the  occurrence  of  aureoles  of  slender  augitc-microlites  round 
some  of  the  patclies  of  quartz  and  calciie.  These  microlites  arc  larcrcr 
than  those  of  the  main  mass  of  the  roc  k,  and  show  a  rough  tendency  to  a 
radial  arran^xement  with  reference  to  the  nucleus. 

The  occurrence  in  basaltic  rocks  of  quartz-grains  surrounded  by  aureoles 
rich  in  augite-microlites  has  been  frequently  described,!  and  a  discussion 
has  arisen  as  to  whether  the  quartz  is  Indigenous  or  exotic.  In  this  case 
the  aureoles  surrounding  quartz  are  precisely  similar  to  those  surrounding 
calcite. 

The  microscopic  action  also  shows  many  groupings  of  augtte*mlcrolites 
similar  to  those  surrounding  the  grains  of  quartz  and  calcite,  but  without 
a  central  nucleus.  This  may  be,  and  doubtless  is  in  some  cases,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  section  does  not  pass  through  the  centre,  but  the  occurrences 
appear  to  be  too  frequent  to  be  entirely  explained  in  this  way.  This  type 
of  basalt  appears  to  be  rare  in  the  volcanic  province  to  which  Franz -Josd 
Land  belonq^s.  We  are  unable  to  refer  to  any  rocks  from  this  province 
with  which  it  can  be  said  to  be  closely  allied. 

*  The  fi{^ires  are  merely  intended  to  give  an  idea  on  the  scales  on  which  the  dif- 

fiT!  i*i  constituents  are  flevclnjicd. 

\  On  a  Gr<^ui)  of  N'olcanic  Rocks  from  the  Tcwaii  Mountains.  New  Mexico,  ami 
<Mi  tiic  Occurrence  of  I  riiuary  Quartz  in  Certain  Basalts."  J.  P.  Iddiugs,  Bull.  U.  S. 
Geol.  Surv.,  No.  66,  1890. 
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V.  Fossils  and  Sedimentary  Rocks  op  Franz-Josep  Land 

The  greater  number  of  the  fossils  have  been  collected  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Elm  wood,  the  depot  of  the  Jackson- Harmsworth  party, 
and  around  Cape  Flora;  but  others  have  been  obtained  farther  afield  dur- 
ing some  of  the  lonj^er  expeditions.  Kach  of  the  localities,  witfi  the  fossils 
there  found,  will  be  first  noticed,  and  their  relations  to  each  other  after- 
wards consulered. 

The  little  settlement  of  Elrnwooti  is  on  the  s  >uih  side  of  Cape  Flora,  on 
the  island  of  Northbrook.  It  is  placed  on  a  raised  bcacli  ai  an  elevation  of 
about  forty  to  fifty  feet  above  the  sea.  Behind  the  settlement  are  exten- 
sive talus-heaps,  above  which  steep  cliffs  rise  to  a  height  of  about  iioo 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  this  is  capped  by  loo  feet  or  more  of  ice.  The 
lower  soo  or  600  feet  appears  to  be  chiefly  clay,  interstratified  with  shales 
and  bands  of  iron-stone,  lignite,  etc..  and  almost  bidden  by  the  talus,  while 
the  upper  500  feet  is  basalt. 

I.  North  of  Capk  Flora 

The  highest  fossiliferous  bed  said  to  be  in  situ,  of  which  the  collection 
has  representatives,  is  that  discovered  by  Dr.  Koettlit/  on  the  north  side 
of  Cape  F](jra.  where  a  bed  of  shale,  broken  into  innumerable  fragments 
and  containing  impressions  of  plants,  was  found  lying  across  a  mass  of 
doleritc.  protruding  through  the  west  side  of  a  ^dacier  at  a  heicjht  of  about 
700  feet  above  the  sea.  This  plant-bed.  therefore,  would  seem  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  thickness  of  the  basalt.  A  number  of  specimens  were  collected 
at  this  point  by  Dr.  Koettlitz  and  subsequently  by  Dr.  Nansen.  The  last- 
named  gentleman  submitted  his  collection  to  Dr.  Nathorst,  the  well-known 
Scandinavian  authority  on  fossil  plants,  and  a  very  interesting  account  of 
them  is  given  in  Dr.  Hansen's  Farihesi  Norths  together  with  some  wood- 
cuts of  certain  of  the  specimens.  According  to  Dr.  Nathorst,  the  most 
abundant  remains  were  needles  and  seeds  of  coniferous  plants,  which  he  re- 
fers xx>  Pittus  and  Taxites :  but  the  most  interesting  among  his  speci- 
mens are  leaves  of  the  genus  Gingko,  only  one  species  of  which  is  now  living 
— in  Japan.  This  j:;cnus,  however,  is  very  characteristic  of  certain  oolitic 
deposits  in  Furoj>e,  and  several  spt'cies  }ia\-e  brrn  found  in  the  Jiir  '.'^-^ic, 
cretarinus.  and  tertiary  strata  of  Sj)itzbergen,  Greenland,  and  eastern  Si- 
beria. One  of  the  forms  from  Franz-Josef  Land  is  believed  by  Dr.  Nathorst 
to  be  a  new  species,  for  which  he  proposes  the  name  of  Ci!fts;ko Polaris.  It 
is  said  to  be  a  near  ally  of  G.  Jlabellaia  from  the  Jurassic  of  Siberia,  and  is 
not  unlike  the  G.  digitata  from  British  oolitic  strata. 

A  few  ferns  were  included  in  Dr.  Nansen's  collection,  and  these  are  said 

♦Vol  ii.,  p.  484 
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to  represent  four  types,  but  to  be  too  iniperfa:t  for  specific  detensinatioiu 
One  of  these  is  referred  to  the  genus  CladophUbis  ;  two  others  are  said  to 
suggest  the  genera  Thyrsopteris  and  Ottyc/i/op.'^is.  while  the  fourth  <^ems 
closely  allied  to  AspUnium  peiruschinense,  described  by  Ueer  from  Jurassic 
strata  in  Siberia. 

Plants  Identified  by  Dr.  Nathorst 

Pinut  like  AT^niemJMU^  bat  probably  another  spedes.  Pium  tpecies  witb  nw- 
row  needles.    Pinus  seeds,  resembling  those  of  Maakiana.     TaxiUt  nearest  to  T, 

y  nmitteus,  Ileer.  FciUintia  {=L  ToreUia^  sp.  Gingko  pobris,  Nath.  Gin^io  sp. 
Cukauo'u  ski.t.  CladophUbis,  TAyrsapteris  f  Onychiopsist  Aspknium^  near  to^. 
pttruschitunse^ 

A  goodly  number  of  examples  of  these  plant-impresstons  collected  by 
Dr.  Koettlitz  have  been  sent  home,  and  although  small  and  fragmentaiy, 
as  indeed  were  all  the  specimens  found  at  this  locality*  they  represent 
most  of  the  form.4  mentioned  by  Dr.  Nathorst.  There  are  many  of  the 
winged  seeds  of  Pinus,  in  form,  and  possibly  representing  mote 

than  one  of  the  species  alluded  to  in  the  iJx>ve  list.  With  these  are 
numerous  pine-needles,  both  broad  and  narrow,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  a 
branch  and  a  small  cone.  A  icw  fragments  may  belong  to  the  fren'j? 
Ft  ildt  nia  \  Tot  t  tiita].  The  pecu'tnr  f  irm  Gingko  is  reprcsentcfl  by  n.any 
specimens,  some  of  which  are  referred  to  Dr.  Nathorst's  new  species,  G. 
Polaris,  ;  but  there  are  others  rather  larger,  with  more  slender  divisions  to 
the  leaves,  and  with  seven  or  eight  ribs  on  each  blade,  which  are  very 
like  u.  siberica,  Hcer,  if  they  are  not  identical  with  that  species- 
Ferns  are  represented  several  specimens  which,  although  small,  are 
well  preserved,  and  in  some  the  venation  of  the  pinnules  is  particularly 
well  shown.  There  is  some  variation  in  the  form  of  the  pinnules  of  these 
specimens,  but  this  is  not  greater  than  might  he  expected  in  different  in- 
dividual  plants,  or  perhaps  even  in  parts  of  the  same  frond.  The  only 
genus  mentioned  by  Dr.  Nathorst  to  which  these  could  belong  is 
sopteris,  and  there  is  much  resemblance  between  the  present  specimeas 
and  Th,  Murrayana  and  Th.  Maakiana*  which  occur  in  the  Jurassic  rocks 
of  eastern  Siberia  and  of  England. 

The  pinnules  of  these  ferns  also  bear  much  resemblance  to  the  fr^irf^ 
of  Adiantitcs  amurensis  as  tjiven  by  Heer,+  but  it  seems  best,  for  the 
present,  to  leave  them  in  the  genus  Thyrsopteris.  In  none  of  these  forms, 
however,  is  the  venation  so  clearly  shown  as  it  is  in  some  of  the  Frant- 
Josef  Land  specimens,  and  in  the  latter  also  the  bifurcation  of  the  veins 
in  the  pinnules  seems  to  be  more  regular  and  definite. 

*  Heer,  Flora  FouiUs^  Areiiea  vol.  iv.,  BeUnSge  smr  Jurajlora  Ost'Sikiriem^ 
etc.,  pi.  i.  f  Ibid.,  pi.  xri.,  fig.  6. 
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Dr.  Nathorst  found  no  cycads  among  his  specimens ;  there  are,  how- 
ever, in  our  series  one  or  two  long  lanceolate  leaves,  not  quite  perfect, 
which  so  closely  resemble  some  of  those  that  have  been  called  Podasa-- 
mites  lanceoialus  that  they  are  provisionally  referred  to  that  species. 

We  have  a  few  examples  of  long,  slender,  regularly  tapering  leaves(?), 
with  few  strongly  marked  longitudinal  ridges:  these  are  broken  across  in 
such  a  way  as  \v>  rcseinble  a  jointed  stem,  and  remind  one  of  a  slender 
Eguist'tum.  The  true  allhiities  of  these  specimens  are  not  clear,  but  they 
■bear  some  resemblance  to  Barera  and  Czekaninvskiir. 

With  regard  to  the  probable  geological  age  of  these  plants,  we  could 
not  do  belter  ihan  quote  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Nathorst:  but,  as  \vc  are  not 
pciu  iLtcd  to  do  so.  vvc  can  only  refer  our  readers  to  Farthest  North 
(p.  4i>7).  and  say  that  on  the  whole  this  flora  resembles  that  of  the  Upper 
Jurassic  beds  of  Spitsbergen,  and  Indicates  a  cool  climate,  but  one  much 
more  genial  than  that  which  obtains  in  Frana-Josef  Land  at  the  present 
■day.* 

2.  East  op  Elmwood 

The  sccotul  set  ut  h{)ecinicns  to  he  noticed  are  labelled  "  East  Elmwood 
and  above  Sliarpe's  Rock."  These  are  specimens  of  some  thin  beds  of 
shale  which  were  found  exposed  in  situ  just  below  the  basalt,  but  in  which 
Jio  fossils  were  found.   Taken  in  descending  order,  these  are: 

(i)  Black  shale  4  inches  thiclc.  from  just  below  the  basalt.  There 
is  no  appearance  of  this  shale  having  been  heated  to  any  extent  by 
contact  with  the  basalt. 

(ii)  Black  material  like  the  preceding,  but  broken  into  fine  par- 
ticles and  powder,  i|  inch  thick. 

(iii)  Greenish^ray  shale,  3  inches  thick. 

(iv)  A  lighter  colored,  brownish  clay-shale,  the  thickness  of  which 

is  not  recorded. 

Near  this  same  sp(jt.  at  the  base  of  the  second  tier  of  basalt,  a  part  of  a 
tree-trunk  was  found  eml)e(l(led  in  the  rock  ;  it  measures  1  feet  long,  and 
is  about  40  in(-lu\s  in  circumference.  Tlie  wood  is  partly  siliciiied,  but  some 
portions  appear  to  be  preserved  in  carbonates  of  lime  and  iron. 

3.  Elmwood 

In  a  watercourse  at  the  bark  of  Elmwood  tlie  rock  is  uncovered  at  a 
point  50  feet  below  the  basalt,  and  from  this  exposure  of  "clay  sandstone*' 
a  small,  wt'll-preserved  ammonite  was  obtained. 

Unfortunately  tiiis  aninionite  is  the  only  specimen  which  was  found  in 
place  at  this  spot,  but  in  the  same  watercourse  below  the  exposure  of  rock, 

*  This  plant-bed  was  sub«»c4ucuil)  found  ;ii  uiher  places  aruuiid  Cape  Flora. 
See  Quart.  Jaurn.  Ceol.  Sec,  vol.  liv,,  p.  648  (189S). 
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and  apparently  fallen  from  the  rocks  above,  a  number  of  other  specimens 
were  collected,  chiefly  in  f)1ocks  of  clay  iroooStone.  Among  these  are  am* 
monites  identical  with  that  found  in  place,  as  well  as  others  which  are  re- 
ferable  to  .  /.  macrocephalus  and  .  /  .  modiolaris. 

The  number  of  species  found  at  this  locality  is  not  great,  and  they  will 
now  be  considered  in  detail - 

Ammonu  ks  (Cadockkas)  TCHtKKiNi  (?),  d'Orb.— To  this  species  is  re- 
ferred provisionally  the  one  ammonite  found  /;/  situ  50  ftcL  below  the 
basalt  at  Elmwood,  as  well  as  several  other  specimens  found  in  the  water- 
course below  this  exposure  and  two  others  frotn  the  side  of  the  glacier  at 
the  western  end  of  Cape  Flora. 

The  ammonite  found  in  situ  is  about  aa  mm.  in  diameter,  and  7  mm. 
thick;  the  umbilicus  is  6  mm.  in  diameter.  The  ribs  are  sharply  defined 
and  regular  in  thickness,  having  no  enlargements  or  tubercles  ;  they  pass 
outward  from  the  umbilicus,  and  in  most  cases  bifurcate  about  the  middle 
of  the  side,  then  with  a  definite  flexure  forward  pass  over  the  back,  which 
is  narrow  but  not  sharp.  Most  of  the  other  sp^Scimens  above  noted  agree 
so  closely  with  the  one  just  described  as  to  need  no  further  mention,  but 
one  of  them  is  nearly  twice  the  size  (35  mm  ).and  shows  that  the  forward 
flexurt  of  the  ribs  becomes  less  marked  as  the  shell  throws  l.irger.  The 
outer  part  of  this  specimen  is  crushed,  so  that  its  form  is  uncertain. 

On  comparing  these  ammonites  with  youn^  exami)les  of  A.  Tchefkini 
from  Russia  their  agreement  is  found  to  be  so  close  that,  for  the  present, 
they  are  referred  to  that  species;  but  at  the  same  time  there  are  smaJl 
points  of  diilerence  which  leave  some  doubt.  None  of  the  Franz- josef 
Land  specimens  are  large  enough  to  show  signs  of  the  lateral  ezpanskm 
which  characterizes  the  adult  A,  Teke/kini,  but  the  largest  of  them  retains 
the  same  character  of  the  ribs  on  the  outer  whorls  that  it  has  on  the  inner 
whorls—that  is  to  say,  the  ribs  merely  bifurcate,  and  consequently  those 
around  the  umbilicus  are  of  the  same  siz^  as  those  near  the  back.  Now, 
in  all  the  lar^^er  specimens  of  A.  Tchefkini  available  for  comparison,  the 
ribs  around  the  umbilicus  are  distinctly  larger  than  those  on  the  back,  and 
only  one-third  or  perhaps  one-fourth  as  numerous.  The  fipfnres  of  A. 
Tchefkini  given  by  De  Verneuil*  and  Nikitinf  show  this  same  character. 

In  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geoloqf3'  there  are  several  specimens  from 
the  Kellaways  Rock  of  Chi[)pciiham  which  come  very  near  to  the  Arctic 
ammonites,  and  these  havi-  been  regarded  as  a  variety  of  A.  Afa)nu\ 

Ammonites  ^Cauuceka.s)  modiolaris,  Luid.  —  The  specimens  from 
this  locality  referred  to  the  above  species  are  two  fragments  of  whorls, 
which  show  the  lobes  and  saddles  very  clearly,  and  in  form  and  markings 
agree  closely  with  examples  of  A.  modiolaris  from  the  Kellaways  Rock.  A 

*  G^logie  tU  Ut.  Russied^ Europe^  vol.  ii.,  pi.  xxxv.  (1845). 
\MAn.  A€od,  Imp.  Sei,^  St.  Petersb.,  ser.  7,  vol.  xxviti..  No.  5,  pi.  iii.  (1881). 
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cast  from  the  umbilicus  <.A  on(;  of  these  fossils  also  agrees  with  this  species, 
and  there  is  a  similar  cast  from  the  talus  of  the  western  cud  of  Cape  Flora 
which  just  fits  the  umbilicus  of  one  of  the  Kellaways  Rock  specimens  in 
the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology. 

One  specimen  from  the  talus  near  Elmwood  embedded  in  iron-stone  and 
partly  crushed,  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  sharp  back,  has  a  much 
wider  umbilicus  than  is  usual  in  A,  modialaris;  but  as  this  agrees  with  the 
figures  given  by  Professor  S.  Nikitin  of  a  specimen  from  Elatma,*^  which  is 
regarded  as  A,  modiolaris,  the  Cape  Flora  specimen  is  likewise  referred  to 
this  species. 

Another  specimen,  from  below  where  the  rock  was  found  in  situ,  is 
more  compressed,  and  in  this  respect  somewhat  resembles  .  FJatma  ;\ 
but,  while  the  ribs  are  quite  as  strong  as  in  the  latter  species,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  the  large  tubercles  around  the  umljilicus. 

A  better  preserved  example  of  tliis  variety  was  obtained  from  the  side  of 
the  glacier  at  tlie  west  point  of  Cape  Flora. 

Ammumtls  (Mackuckphalites)  MACROCfcPHALU.s,  Schloth.  —  The 
specimens  from  the  present  locality  referred  to  this  species  are  not  good, 
but  a  much  better  example  is  that  received  in  the  earlier  consignment  and 
noted  by  Mr.  G.  Sharman  in  the  Geographical /mtmal^X  a  further  examina- 
tion of  which  has  convinced  us  that  it  is  true  A,  macrecephalm.  In  these 
specimens  the  ribs  pass  directly  outward  from  the  small  umbilicus,  and, 
after  bifurcating,  run  over  the  back  without  any  forward  flexure ;  they 
l^ree  with  British  and  Continental  examples  of  this  species,  and  attention 
may  be  especially  directed  to  Professor  Nikitin'sg  figures  of  specimens 
from  Kellaways  beds  near  Elatma.  in  central  Russia. 

Another  specimen  found  upon  tfir  talus  heap,  which  includes  about  half 
the  shell,  has  rather  more  rounded  whorls  ;  but.  as  it  reseml)les  some  of 
the  inflated  forms  whicli  have  been  referred  to  A,  tnacroccp/ialus,  it  is  pro- 
visionally allowed  to  remain  lierc. 

Bklemnites  Paxdkri,  d  Orb. —Fragments  of  several  belemnites  have 
been  collected  at  No.  3  locality,  but  only  a  few  of  them  can  be  determined 
with  certainty ;  on  comparing  them,  however,  with  better  fragments  from 
the  talus,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  their  being  the  same  species.  These  be- 
lemnites belong  to  the  group  in  which  the  radiation,  seen  on  the  cross- 
section  of  the  guard,  is  eccentric,  as  in  the  well-known  B*  lateralis.  In  the 
specimen  now  under  consideration  the  guard  is  not  flattened  dorso-ven- 
tratly,  as  in  the  last-named  species,  but  to  a  slight  extent  laterally,  and  there 
is  a  distinct*  though  not  very  deep,  ventral  groove  near  the  apex,  and  ex- 

*  Nouv.  Mim.  Sot.  Imp.  Nai,^  Moscou,  vol.  xv.,  pi.  xi.,  fig.  48  {1885). 
f  Nitikin,  op  at,  vol.  xiv.,  pi.  xi.,  fig.  at  (tSBi). 

X  Vol.  vi.,  p.  518  (i?95). 

§  Nouv.  AUm.  Stfc.  Imp,  Nai.^  Moscou,  vol.  xv.,  pL  viiL,  fig.  44  (1S85). 
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tending  a  short  distance  along  the  guard.    The  most  perfect  specimen  was 
found  on  the  talus  ai  the  western  end  of  Cape  Flora  :  it  is  only  about  tw 
inches  long,  and  shows  nothing;  of  ihe  alveolar  cavity.    Other  examples 
retaining  this  cavity  show  that  it  is  eccentric. 

A  romparisun  of  these  belemnites  with  a  series  from  Russi;i,  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Lamplugh  and  named  by  I^rofessor  Alexis  Pa\j<nv,  left  no 
doubt  as  to  their  agreement  with  examples  of  PatuUri,  a  species  which 
has  been  recorded  from  the  Middle  Kellaways  and  passes  upward  to  the 
Kimeridge  Clay.* 

Pecten  cf.  DBMissus.— The  mould  of  a  small  Peeien,  evidently  indkates 
a  shell  closely  allied  to.  If  not  identical  with,  the  common  oolitic  Ptdtm 
dimtssus,  which  is  one  of  the  species  recognised  in  the  Upper  Jurassic  rocfcs 
of  Spitzbergen. 

GoRr,oMA(?). — On  one  of  the  iron-stone  blocks  is  to  be  seen  a  loi^ 
cylindrical  body,  about  i  mm.  in  diameter  and  70  mm.  long,  the  nature  of 
which  is  by  no  means  clear.  Only  part  of  this  now  remains,  and  it  seems 
to  be  entirely  replaced  by  iron  pyrites.  Kxternaily  it  is  almost  smootfi. 
with  a  few  trans\  erse,  very  tine  lines.  Tills  f<;ssi]  calls  to  mind  the  ro«l  oi 
the  living  Pennatula  and  that  of  the  GrupJiulariii  from  the  London  Clay : 
but  it  is  not  now  a  continuous  rod:  there  arc  regniar  intervals  here  and 
there,  reminding  one  of  the  interrupted  condition  of  the  stem  in  thegenu^ 
Isis  and  its  allies.  These  intervals  may,  however,  be  due  to  breakage  be- 
fore being  embedded  in  the  rock. 

Phosphatic  Nodules. — Rounded  and  ovoid  nodules  of  a  pale  browa 
color  externally,  but  black  or  dark  brown  inumally.  occur  with  these  fos* 
sils,  and  apparently  at  almost  all  the  horizons  from  which  fossils  have  bees 
collected  ;  mostly  they  seem  to  have  been  free  in  the  clay,  but  sometimes 
they  are  included  in  the  clay  iron-stone.  These  nodules  vary  much  in  sire 
some  being  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  others  three  or  four  inches  in 
length  and  perhaps  two  inches  in  diameter  Thin  sections  under  the 
microscope  show,  for  tlie  most  part,  a  mass  of  fine  debris,  with  n-jthing 
definable  ;  but  some  s{>ecimens  show  in  parts  small  masses  of  minute  ovaJ 
bodies,  with  a  long  diameter  of  i  mm.,  which  a^jree  in  form  and  stze  with 
the  small  co])roliles  described  by  Mr.  .A.  Strahanf  from  the  phosphatic 
chalk  ut  Taplow,  and  indeed  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  are  tfa< 
droppings  of  some  small  animals.  And.  further,  upon  closer  examinatioQ 
with  the  microscope  these  minute  ovoid  bodies  may  be  seen  pressed  closer 
and  closer  leather  until  at  last  they  form  one  mass ;  but  in  roost  cases 
the  separate  pellets  may  be  stilt  distinguished.  A  number  of  these  nodules 
have  been  tested,  and  in  all  cases  they  proved  to  be  rich  In  tricalcic  phos- 
phate. 

*  S.  Nikitin,  Ueber  die  BnUlumgen  z'mKken  der  ntssUtkiH  u,  der.  wetfimnfSi- 
sehen  JurafermaHtn^  Neues  Jalirb.«  vol.  li,,  p.  905  (iS86)i 
\  Quart.  j9urH.  Gtol,  Sac.»  voL  xlvii..  i>.  356(1891). 
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The  following  forms  have  been  identified  from  this  horizon  at  locality 
No.  3: 

Amniottilf<;  [^farrf>rfpha!ii^  s)  mncrocephalus.  Ammonites  {Cadoceras)  Tchefkini  ? 
Ammi'ititis  [CiJiHi-ms]  >fn>(/ii>/<>ris.  Ammoniies  {duiocerns)  moiiiolaris,  var.  BtUiH' 
niUs  Fanderi.    Pectm  cf.  demissus,    Gorgmia  /    Fhospliadc  nodule. 

Precisely  similar  forms  have  been  found  in  the  talus  at  other  points  near 
Elmwood,  and  on  the  side  of  a  glacier'Slope  at  the  western  point  of  Cape 
Flora. 

This  series  of  fossils,  although  small*  is  of  the  greatest  interest,  inasmuch 
as  it  contains  ammonites  which  give  no  uncertain  indication  of  the  horizon 
to  which  they  must  be  referred.  Ammonites  modiolaris  is  d istinctly  a  Kelta- 
ways  Rock  form,  although  extending  into  the  true  Oxford  Clay.  The  occur- 

rcnrc  with  this  oi  A.  marroi  t phalns,  which  not  only  occurs  in  the  lowest 
Oxford  Clay  and  Kellaways  Rock,  but  is  p>erhaps  the  most  characteristic 
ammonite  of  the  Cornbrasli,  shows  very  clearly  that  l)e(ls  of  lowest  Oxfor- 
dian  at^e  occur  at  Cape  Flora  at  a  height  of  about  4  >j  r  500  feet  above  the 
sea.  am]  doubtless  correspond  to  some  extent  witii  ilie  "  /uiu  ronp/hjius- 
beds  "  which  arc  now  known  to  have  so  vast  an  extent  throughout  the 
northern  hemisphere,  if.  indeed,  they  do  not  also  occur  in  Australia. 

4.  Windy  Gully 

The  next  exposure  of  rock  to  be  noticed  is  that  which  was  found  at  the 
southern  end  of  Windy  Gully,  a  valley  northeast  of  Elmwood,  running 
nearly  north  and  south.  Near  the  southern  end  of  this  valley  there  is  a 
projecting  shoulder  of  rock,  and  on  tliis.  at  a  hei^t  above  the  sea  of  about 
300  feet,*  a  number  of  fossils  were  obtained,  nearly  all  of  them  being  in 
hard  concretions  or  in  phosphatic  nodules.  Dr.  Kocttlitz  is  satisfied  that 
they  were  in  s/fit ;  but  even  if  not  actually  in  place,  they  could  only  have 
hccn  v/cathered  out  of  the  rock  on  which  they  rested. 

These  beds  seem  to  be  lower  in  the  series  than  those  of  No.  3.  unless  the 
strata  arc  less  horizontal  than  we  understand  them  to  be,  and  they  have 
yielded  a  dillerent  set  of  fossils  ;  the  most  striking  of  these  are  some  am- 
monites which  are  believed  to  be  varieties  of  ^1.  Ishmw.  a  species  described 
by  Keyserling  from  Ishma  in  Petchora  Land. 

Ammonites  (Macrocephalites)  IshmjE,  Keys.,  var.  arcticus.— Sev- 
eral examples  of  this  ammonite  were  found,  but  they  vary  somewhat  in 
form.  The  most  typical  specimen  is  also  the  most  perfect;  it  is  about  2| 
inches  in  diameter,  and  its  greatest  thickness  measures  li  inch.  The  ribs» 
which  are  sharply  defined,  pass  outward,  with  a  distinct  inclination  forward. 
At  a  distance  from  the  umbilicus  of  about  one-third  the  height  of  the  whorl, 
the  ribs  bifurcate  and  then  pass  over  the  back.  Occasionally  there  is  a 

*  [Dr.  Koettlitzsays  "  over  400  feet."] 
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single  rib  iiUciposcd.  The  umbilicus  is  very  small,  less  indct-d  ihrtn  is 
usually  the  case  in  A.  nuuronphalus,  although  il  is  e(iually  small  in  i,ume 
spKJcimens  that  have  been  referred  to  the  latter  species.  In  nearly  all  the 
above  points  our  specimen  resembles  A.  macroccphalus,  but  on  closer  ex- 
amination it  is  found  that  the  whorls  do  not  increase  so  rapidly :  and  as 
at  the  same  time  they  are  more  involute,  the  outer  whorls  are  much  more 
encroached  upon  by  the  whorl  which  precedes  it;  so  that  while  in  A*  mm- 
cr0cephalm  the  last  whorl  is  encroached  upon  for  less  than  half  its  height, 
in  the  present  form  the  encroachment  is  always  more  than  half  the  height 
thus  indicating  a  different  mode  of  growth.  And  further,  the  sides  of  thb 
species  are  less  inflated  around  the  umbilicus,  and  more  so  towards  the 
back ;  so  that  the  entire  shell  has  a  different  aspect. 

If  this  specimen  be  compared  with  Keyserliiit^  s  figure  of  A.  fsh.inrr  from 
Petchora  Land.*^  it  will  be  seen  that  in  most  of  those  points  in  which  our 
specimen  differs  from  A.  viacrocephalus  it  approaches  A.  hhrner  ,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  inner  whorl  of  Ishmw  does  not  encroach  so  much  upon 
the  outer  one  as  is  the  c  ase  in  the  Arctic  si>ecimen.  This  tncioachineni 
of  the  whorls,  involving,  as  it  does,  a  different  growth  of  the  shell,  may 
perhaps  be  thought  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  species,  and  ii 
so  the  name  of  A*  arcttcus  may  be  used ;  but  it  has  seemed  better  for  the 
present  to  include  this  form  in  the  species  A*  hhma^  and  call  it  a  variety— 
arciicus. 

Among  the  ammonites  collected  from  this  locality  there  are  two  othets 
which  agree  with  the  one  described,  but  are  less  perfect ;  besides  these 
are  two  which,  agreeing  with  the  type  in  all  main  particulars,  differ  in 
being  more  inflated,  and  one  of  them  has  coarser  ribs.  Still  another 
specimen,  showing  all  the  characters  of  the  type,  has  the  outer  whorl 
nearly  smooth,  althouc^h  it  is  a  rather  smaller  shell.  The  specimen  above 
described,  however,  shows  the  bcf::inninj^  of  this  smooth  outer  wbori.  but 
it  must  have  been  a  consifk-rably  larger  individual. 

BELEMMTt>  sp. — A  number  of  f)oriions  of  belemnites  were  found  at 
this  locality,  but  none  of  them  are  perfect  enough  for  specific  determi- 
nation. Two  of  these  are  phragmocones  of  some  large  species,  contained 
in  nodules.  Another  specimen  gives  evidence  of  a  long  slender  form,  ap- 
parently circular  in  section  and  concentrically  radiated.  This  belemnite 
Is  preserved  in  a  block  of  iron-stone,  and  possibly  belongs  to  another 
bed. 

The  remainder  of  the  specimens  are  much  decomposed ;  some  of  them 
seem  to  have  been  compressed  laterally,  and  to  show  a  deep  ventral 
groove.   One  specimen  is  a  short  form,  with  the  alveolar  cavity  seeming^ 

reaching  to  near  the  apex. 
Although  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  these  Beiemniies  represent  at  least 

*  Reise  in  dm  PtUchora  Land^  p.  331,  pi.  xx.,  figs.  8  and  9  (i$46). 
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three  species,  yet  there  is  no  evidence  of  an  eccentric  form  which  could 

be  referred  to  />.  Pandrn'. 
Phosphatic  nodules  occur. 

List  of  Fossils  from  Windy  Gully 

Ammonites  {Maerioce/Aalites}  var.  arcticu*.   AmmamiUs  (JUaetveepAaHUs) 

Iskmat  inflated  variety.  Ammmiits  {Maer»c*fiJkaiHes)  Iskma^  smooth  variety.  Jtu 
^eramutt  huge  form  resembling  /.  Cumtri,  Belemwites,  three  species.  Fhosphatic 
nodultt. 

Although  it  is  clear,  from  their  relative  height  above  the  sea,  that  these 
fossils  occupy  a  lower  horizon  than  the  bed  with  A.  macrocephalus  and  ^. 
modiolariSt  yet  the  fossils  themselves  give  no  evidence  that  such  is  the 
case ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  may  belong  to  the  lower  Oxfordtan. 
It  seems  lilcely.  however,  that  being  150,  or  perhaps  250  feet,  lower  in  the 
series  of  beds,  and  the  fossils  of  a  different  type,  they  represent  a  some- 
what lower  horizon  and  may  perhaps  be  more  nearly  of  the  age  of  the 
Combrash. 

5.  West  of  Elhwood 

Ai  a  spot  about  five  hundred  yards  west  of  Elmwood,  and  some  thirty 
or  forty  feet  above  the  sea.  "  sandy  shale  "  was  found  in  situ^  and  from 
this  were  collected  a  number  of  fr^mentary  fossils  which  had  been 
washed  out  from  the  rock.  These  fossils  are  mostly  either  pieces  of 
Memnites  or  parts  of  a  large  species  of  Avicula^  but  there  is  one  frag- 
ment of  an  ammonite  allied  to  A*  Gawertanus^  which  is  as  yet  unde- 
termined. 

Belemni  lEs  sp— Most  of  the  fragments  of  belcmnitcs  from  this  locality 
are  so  much  brolcen  and  decomposed  that  it  is  hopeless  to  thtnic  of  specific 
determination ;  nevertheless,  there  are  a  few  points  which  may  be  noticed. 
There  arc  evidently  two.  if  not  three,  forms;  but  none  of  them  can  he  re- 
ferred to  /»'.  Pandti'i,  as  they  do  not  show  the  marked  eccentric  riuiiation 
of  the  transversf  srrtion.  characteristic  of  that  species.  One  form  is  com- 
pressed, with  a  well-marked  groove  near  the  apex  and  a  slightly  eccentric 
radiation. 

A  second  form  is  similar,  but  much  more  compressed,  and  there  sccnis 
to  have  been  a  deep  groove  eitending  from  the  apex  some  distance  up  the 
^ard. 

The  third  form  is  cylindrical*  concentrically  radiated,  and  with  a  com- 
paratively acute  apex. 

Some  of  these  belemnites  may  be  the  same  as  those  from  locality  4. 

AvicULA  sp.  cf.  iNyEQUIVALVlS.  — There  are  several  of  these  large 
aviculas,  but  all  are  more  or  less  crushed  and  brolcen.  Some  of  them, 
probably  on  account  of  breakage,  look  more  equilateral  than  others,  and 
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at  first  sight  remind  one  of  Pectcn,  but  the  large  wing  on  one  side  shows 
that  they  do  not  belong      tliat  genus. 

The  best  preserved  specimen  in  its  present  condition  is  if  inch  in  length; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  the  umbo  and  a  piece  of  the  binge,  all  the  mar* 
gins  are  broken  away,  and,  judging  from  other  fragments,  the  species  mosi 
have  reached  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter.  One  valve  is  modeiateljr 
convex,  while  the  opposite  valve  is  concave.  Strong  ribs  radiate  from 
the  umbo  to  the  margin ;  between  these  are  finer  ribs,  and  a  third  still 
smaller  series  are  to  be  seen  between  each  of  these,  giving  the  shell  much 
the  appearance  of  a  well-marked  A,  inaquivaivts.  but  in  that  species  the 
ribs  are  not  nearly  so  strong.  The  concave  valve  is  less  distinctly  marked 
than  the  other.  The  hinge  is  ]on«^.  and  the  posterior  winpf  is  much  larger 
than  the  anterior.  Some  of  the  specimens  appear  to  he  more  equilateral 
than  others,  but  this  is  believed  to  be  due  to  crushing;  and  as  all  bave 
similar  niarkinirs,  they  are  ref^ardcd  as  one  species. 

The  sinall  i  i  iL;ht  above  the  sea  at  whicli  this  exposure  of  rock  is  situated, 
to  the  west  ol  blniwood,  shows  that  it  occupies  a  position  at  about  250 
feet  below  the  bed  with  Ammanties  Jshmce,  var.  areiiemt  at  Windy  Gully, 
but  the  specimens  give  no  idea  of  their  age. 

6.  Cape  Gertrude 

Cape  Gertrude,  which  is  some  two  or  three  miles  east  of  Cape  Flora, 

rises  to  a  height  of  about  1 100  feet  above  the  sea.  Mr.  Fisher,  who  has 
carefully  examined  this  locality,  says  that  the  uppermost  100  feet  is  ba5a]t. 
columnar  above,  but  more  irregular  underneath.  From  the  base  of  thi* 
basalt  to  the  sca-levcl  the  face  of  the  clifT  is  almost  hidden  by  talus;  but 
at  one  place  the  debris  has  been  cleared  away,  apparenth-  by  ice  or  rock 
falling  from  above,  exposing  a  series  of  sedimentary  beds  more  than  200 
feet  high  by  about  100  feet  wide,  the  lowest  part  being  between  300  ard 
400  feet  abov'e  the  sea  Dr.  Koettlitz.  with  Mr.  Fisher,  measured  the  sec- 
tion thus  exposed,  and  they  found  as  many  as  seventy  beds  of  sand,  flaggy 
sandstone,  pebbly  sand,  shales,  lighite.  etc.,  var)Mng  in  thickness  from  5 
inches  to  25  feet.  The  extraordinary  number  of  thin  beds  of  diverse  char- 
acter shown  in  this  section  points  to  rapidly  varying  conditions  ol  deposi- 
tion, and  possibly  to  oscillations  of  level ;  while  the  beds  of  lignite  indicate 
to  some  extent  at  least,  a  fresh-water  origin. 

With  the  exception  of  this  lignite,  and  some  wood  found  embedded  ia 
the  lower  part  of  the  basalt,  no  fossils  have  been  obtained  from  this  sec- 
tion, and  consequently  the  beds  cannot  be  correlated  with  those  at  Cape 
Flora.  The  iifxnite-seams  at  the  latter  locality,  and  tlie  few  indicatiocs 
there  seen  of  the  nature  of  the  beds,  appear  to  indicate  many  rapid  alter- 
nations of  thin  beds,  similar  to  thrse  at  Cape  (iertrude  ;  and.  judj^in;.:  irorc 
this  and  the  height  of  the  beds  above  the  sea,  it  is  likely  that  the  Cape 
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Gertrude  section  corresponds  to  part  of  the  Jurassic  series  present  at  Cape 

Flora. 

Much  interest  attaches  to  the  discovery  above  mentioned  of  the  masses 
of  wood  in  the  lower  part  of  the  basalt ;  for  Mr.  Fisher  says  that  it  is  of 
precisely  thf*  same  character  as  the  stlicificd  wood  which  has  been  found 
so  abundanily  on  ihe  talus  at  Cape  Flora  and  also  at  Cape  Gertrude;  but 
this  is  the  one  place  where  it  has  been  found  in  situ,  and  is  the  only  clue 
Chat  we  at  present  possess  as  to  its  place  of  origin. 

7.  Cape  Stephen 

We  have  now  to  travel  some  twenty  miles  west  of  Cape  Flora  to  Cape 
Stephen.  Both  at  this  point,  and  also  between  here  and  Cape  Grant,  a 
hard  calcareous  sandstone  was  met  with,  near  the  sea-level  and  under  the 
raised  beach.  This  bed.  which  is  in  siiu^  contains  an  abundance  of  car* 
bonized  plant-remains,  but  they  are  not  well  preserved,  and  in  none  of 
them  can  the  details  of  structure  be  seen.  Consequently  their  determina- 
tion cannot  be  settled  with  that  degree  of  certainty  which  could  be  wished. 
Althoucrh  the  stems  of  Equisetaceae  and  some  other  forms  are  not  unlike 
species  witli  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  Yorkshire  Lower  Oolites,  yet 
these  Arctic  specimens  seem  to  agree  best  with  the  flora  described  by  Pro- 
fessor SchnialhauaCii  irom  Pctchora  and  Tunguska.* 

Phyllotheca  (Equisetites)  </.  coLUMNARis,  Phil.— Several  striated 
and  jointed  stems,  such  as  we  have  loi^  known  under  the  name  of  Egtti- 
se/um  cdumnare  in  the  Yorkshire  beds,  occur  in  these  sandy  deposits  at 
Cape  Stephen.  These  stems  vary  from  \  to  perhaps  li  inch  in  diameter. 
In  two  instances,  what  looks  like  an  outer  sheath  of  a  joint  Is  preserved, 
showing  at  one  end  the  oval  spaces  to  which  the  whorl  of  spikelets,  or  per- 
haps branches,  was  attached.  There  is  also  one  portion  of  a  *'disk  *'  with 
the  spikelets  still  attached. 

RHinozAMiTES{?)  c/.  GiTPPERTi .  Schmalh.— The  cycadaceous  leaves  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes  from  northern  Siberia  which  arc  referred  by  Pro- 
fessor Schmalhausen  to  the  above  genus  and  species  seem  to  find  their 
counterparts  among  the  plant-remains  on  these  slabs  from  Cape  Stephen. 
Some  of  these  leaves  are  slender  and  lanceolate,  others  broader  and  more 
oval,  but  each  leaf,  as  far  as  can  be  seen,  has  fine  ribs  running  nearly  par- 
allel from  end  to  end.  A  portion  of  what  may  be  a  large  oval  woody  leaf 
of  this  form,  in  its  present  broken  condition,  measures  nearly  2  inches  in 
width. 

Anomozamite$(?)— A  fragment  of  what  appears  to  have  been  a  large 
leaf  of  a  Cycad  allied  to  Anamozamites  shows  what  seems  to  be  a  broad 
tnidrib,  and  on  one  side  three  unequally  divided  portions  of  the  leaf,  thus 

*  MAh.  Aetut.  imp,  Sei„  St.  Petersb.,  ser.  7,  vol.  xxvii..  No.  4,  (1880). 
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resembling  ihc  genus  Afwmosanntts ,  it  is  introduced  here  for  the  sake  of 
calling  alteiuion  to  the  possible  presence  of  this  genus,  but  the  specimen  is 
not  sufficient  for  certain  identification. 

Zamiopteris  (?)  cf.  GLOSSOPTEROIDES,  Schmalh.— There  are  a  number 
of  more  or  less  fragmentary  leaves  to  be  seen  on  these  slabs  which,  while 
vaiying  in  size,  agree  In  being  broadly  lanceolate  and  in  having  a  veoatioa 
which  passes  obliquely  outward  from  the  middle  line  forward  to  the  pe- 
riphery,  but  without  a  definite  midrib.  The  venation  of  these  leaves  cer- 
tainly appears  coarser  than  those  shown  in  the  figures  given  by  Schmal- 
hausen,  but  as  it  is  possible  that  this  may  be  due  to  their  bad  state  of 
preservation,  I  have  provisionally  referred  them  to  Zafniopteris.* 

Asn.F.NTUM  cf.  WHrnuKNsK.  Rrong^n.  -  A  portion  of  the  frond  of  a  fern 
with  pinnulae  short  and  ])ointed.  with  entire  rnar.q;ins  and  with  a  base  at- 
tached bv  its  whole  width,  is  j^enerally  believed  to  represent  the  species, 
which,  besides  its  original  home,  the  Yorkshire  Oolites,  is  said  to  occur  in 
the  north  of  Siberia.  The  venation  of  the  Franz-Josef  Land  specimen  is 
entirely  obliLeraLcd,  and  consequently  the  determination  can  be  regarded 
as  only  doubtfully  correct. 

List  of  Fossils  from  Cape  Si  ephen 

Phylhtht<a  d  i  o!umnaris,V\)\\.  Kkij^tMamitesi^.)  oi.  Gcepp<rti.  AnomoujmiUs^^ 
Zamiopteris  cf.  i(lossopurmd€s»    AspUmum  cf.  whitbi<nse.    Bituminous  shale. 

The  striking  resemblance  between  this  series  of  plant-remains  from  near 
Cape  Stej)hen,  and  tliose  deseribed  and  figured  by  Professor  Schnialhausen 
from  Lower  Tungiiska.  can  pnly  lead  to  the  inference  that  they  are  approx- 
imately of  the  same  age.  This  Tunguska  flora  was  at  one  time  supposed 
to  be  Palaeozoic,  but  Professor  Schmalhausen  afterwards  regarded  it  as  of 
Oolitic  age,  and  even  referred  it  to  the  great  Oolite.t 

There  is  no  stratigraphical  evidence  available  which  might  indicate  the 
position  of  these  plant-beds  at  Cape  Stephen,  and  the  distance  between 
them  and  Cape  Flora  prevents  any  corelation  with  the  strata  there  ex- 
posed, as  we  know  nothing  o(  the  possibilities  of  the  change  of  dip  or 

*  Compare  also  with  GaHgamapteris.    S«e  Sewtrd,  Quarts  J«um,  Ge^i,  Soe.,  voL 

liii..  p.  324  (1897). 

f  [Mr.  Seuard,  in  the  Qu,7rt.  Jnitrn,  Geol.  Soc.  (vol.  liii.,  p.  325.  rSny),  ss.iy-;  that 
the  rocks  di  scribed  by  Sclinialliau>cn  .ire  prohahly  of  Permian  age  (>ec  Ze:llc-r.  BtiiL 
Sex.  ^(^oL  t  rance,  j»er.  3,  xxiv.,  p.  460,  1896).  If  this  be  so,  then  the  series  of 
plant-remains  from  Cape  Stephen,  which  are  so  similar  to  those  from  the  Tunguska  de. 
posits,  may  prove  to  be  of  the  same  age.  But  an  Oolitic  fades  in  the  case  of  Penno- 
Carboniferous  plants  is  so  remarkable  that,  in  the  absence  of  some  characteristic 
form,  such  as  the  Sn^illaria  descrihed  by  Mr.  Seward  from  the  South  African  beJ>, 
it  would  hardly  be  safe  to  regard  these  Cape  Stephen  plant- beds  as  of  Permian  age.] 
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faulting  which  may  occur  in  the  twenty  miles  which  intervene.  At  the 
same  time  it  may  be  remembered  that  the  fMrobable  northeasterly  dip  of 
the  beds  in  Franz-Josef  Land  would,  if  correct*  bring  these  beds  some 
little  distance  below  horizon  5  at  Cape  Flora*  where.  Indeed*  beds  of 
Lower  Oolite  age  might  be  expected  to  occur. 

Bituminous  paper-shales  occur  in  close  relation  with  these  sandstone 
plant-beds  at  the  locality  between  Cape  Stephen  and  Cape  Grant,  some- 
times called  "  Tween  Rocks,"  but  it  is  not  known  whether  they  are  merely 
if>  restricted  patclics  or  occur  as  repfiilar  beds.  This  shnle  contains  a  large 
amount  of  combustible  matter,  and  burns  with  a  j^ood  flame. 

Near  the  spot  at  *'  'Tween  Rocks  "  where  the  plant-bed  was  found,  a  l)ed 
of  coaly  lignite  was  discovered  at  a  height  of  about  300  feet  above  the  sea. 
This,  Mr,  Fisher  tells  us,  was  undoubtedly  in  situ.  A  slnram  of  water 
had  cut  a  channel  fur  ilseU  in  the  almost  perpendicular  cliti,  and  Iiad  ex- 
posed this  stratum,  a  good-sized  block  of  which  has  been  sent  home,  but 
is  now  split  into  many  pieces,  a  consequence,  probably,  of  its  having  been 
frosen.  This  coal  burns  with  a  good  flame*  and  was  recognized  by  the 
discoverers  as  a  possible  supply  of  fuel.  It  is  not  merely  a  lignitised  tree- 
stem*  but  is  composed  of  crushed  and  compacted  vegetable  matter.  One 
point  of  interest  about  this  coal  is  that  in  part  macrospores  can  be  seen 
with  a  lens,  reminding  one  of  the  "spore  coal  "  so  commonly  met  with  in 
*'  coal  measure  "  coal ;  and  on  examination  with  the  microscope  this  portion 
of  the  lignite  was  found  to  be  largely  made  up  of  micro-  and  macrospores. 

This  coal-seam,  so  f:(r  as  we  can  judj^e.  occurs  about  300  feet  above  the 
sandstone  which  has  yielded  the  plant-remains,  and  it  may  be  that  it  be- 
longs to  beds  of  about  the  same  period.  A  similar  lignite,  or  coal,  was 
found  on  the  moraine  at  Cape  Richthofen,  but  it  is  not  ceriam  that  it  con- 
tains macrospores. 

There  is  still  a  specimen  from  Cape  Stephen  which  has  to  be  noticed*  but 
as  it  was  obtained  from  the  talus  at  300  feet  above  the  sea,  it  is  evident 
that  it  must  have  been  derived  from  a  bed  situated  at  that  or  some  greater 
elevation.  The  specimen  is  a  slab  about  10  inches  square  and  inch 
thich*  wholly  composed  of  layers  of  plant-remains  completely  silicified*  It 
is  black  throughout*  but  one  surface  is  weathered  white.  The  greater  part 
of  the  pkints  are  straplike  leaves  from  4  to  9  mm.  wide,  and  the  longest 
piece  measures  about  no  mm.,  but  none  are  perfect  at  the  ends  ;  the  broad- 
est leaf  has  eleven  longitudinal  ridges.  They  remind  one  of  Baicra  and 
/*odosamites.  hut  there  is  no  evidence  of  their  mode  of  attachment*  and 
their  true  affinities  are  uncertain. 

On  this  slab  there  is  a  fanlike  leaf  which  is  believed  to  be  an  undivided 
GingkO'Xt^t  like  that  of  G.  integriuscuUi  from  Jurassic  beds  m  Spitzbergen,* 

*  Heer,  Flora  Fossilis  Arctua^  vol.  iv.,  pt.  i.,  p.  44,  aivd  pi.  x.,  figs.  7-9  (1877). 
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but  it  has  a  still  closer  resemblance  to  G.  reniformis,  Hcrr,  (rom  Tertiary  beds 
on  the  Lena.*  As  the  identity  of  this  Gim^ko  is  not  established,  it  can  onlv 
be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  possibility  of  the  specimen  being  of  Ter- 
tiary age,  and  the  other  plants  on  the  slab  do  not  seem  to  militate  against 
this.  The  piece  of  a  conifer-bfanch  close  to  the  Cingko  ra  ight  be  af  almost 
any  age.  It  is  quite  possible,  on  the  other  band,  that  this  slab  has  been 
derived  from  a  bed  representing  at  Cape  Stephen  the  Upper  Jurassic  plant* 
bed  of  Cape  Flora.  Finally,  it  may  be  that  this  silicified  slab  is  of  the 
same  age  as  the  silicified  wood  which  is  so  abundant  in  Franz -Josef  Land, 
but  the  age  of  the  wood  is  ]ret  to  be  settled. 

8.  Cape  Crowther 

Cape  Crowther,  which  is  twelve  miles  northwest  of  Cape  Grant,  has  been  ' 
visited,  but  the  only  specimens  that  we  have  received  from  that  localitf 
are  a  piece  of  the  ubiquitous  silicified  wood,  a  mass  of  silicified  plant-re- 
mains, and  some  black-banded  chert  containing  vegetable  tissue.  Thest 
fossils  were  not  found  in  place,  but  were  picked  up  from  the  highest  raised 
beach. 

9.  Cape  Neale 

About  six  miles  still  farther  northwest  is  Cape  Neale,  the  most  wesierif 

point  from  which  we  have  received  specimens.  On  the  summit  of  this 
headland,  which  reaches  a  height  of  700  feet,  there  is  a  level  plateau  free 

from  snow,  and  from  here  we  have  received  some  silirified  wood  which  :* 
stated  to  be  part  of  a  large  black  block  foimrl  protruding  from  the  soil. 
With  this  wood  were  some  black  flinty  specunens  containing  plant-rcrnain>  1 
and  likewise  fragments  of  what  looks  iike  siliceous  sinter.  The  iipf>er  2jO 
feet  of  Cape  Neale  is  formed  by  basalt,  and  it  was  on  this  that  the  fossil 
was  found. 

10.  Hooker  Island 

Hooker  Island,  which  lies  about  twenty  miles  northeast  of  Northbrook. 
has  been  visited  by  Mr.  Jackson  with  some  of  his  party,  and  on  the  higher  | 
raised  beach,  as  Mr.  Fisher  tells  us,  several  small  flints  and  cherty  speci- 
mens were  (obtained  from  the  "soil."  wliich  soil  is  formed  of  disinteirrated 
basalt.  The  flints  and  cherty  specimens  all  seem  to  contain  traces  oJ 
vegetable  tissue,  but  this  is  very  indistinct. 

u.  Cape  Richthofen  i 

During  Mr.  Jackson's  journey  to  the  north  a  number  of  specimens  were 

collected  and  labelled  80''  51'  N.  and  53°  40'  E..  which,  accordir^pr  10  the 
map,  seems  to  be  at  or  near  Cape  Richthofen.  The  specimens  were  found 

*  Heer,  Flora  FasHiis  Antka^  vol  v..  pt.  ii.,  p. 3a,  and  pL  viii.»  6^  H-^S  (iS7Si. 
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on  the  top  of  a  lateral  moraine  which  is  said  to  be  500  feet  high  and  500 
yards  wide,  but  the  height  above  the  sea  is  not  stated.  The  specimens  are 
fragments  of  basalt,  rotten  vesicalar  basalt*  brown  sandstone,  cherty 
nodules,  lignite,  friable  sandy  shale  with  plant-remains,  and  a  small  mass 
of  compressed  vegetable  remains.  About  some  of  these  a  few  words 
may  be  said,  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  they  were  not  in  situ. 

One  of  the  nodules  (Na  345)  is  a  gray  and  white  cherty  flint,  which 
under  the  microscope  is  seen  to  be  chalcedonic  and  contains  some  indis- 
tinct foraminifera  which  remind  one  of  Rotalta,  but  they  are  not  sufficient 
for  determination  and  pfive  no  clew  as  to  age.  The  latter  remark  may  be 
also  apfilied  to  the  large  sponp^c-spiculcs  seen  in  a  second  cherty  nodule, 
whicli  1  >i»ks  iike  one  of  the  "glass-ropc"  sponges. 

Two  i>i  ilic  pieces  of  ligniie  are  really  pieces  of  tree  stems  or  branches 
reiaiumg  ihe  outward  form,  but  ihcy  are  so  mucli  altered  and  in  so  friable 
a  condition  that  their  microscopic  structure  has  largely  been  obliterated. 
It  is  not  quite  certain  what  the  wood  is,  but  an  appearance  whieh  may 
represent  spiral  fibres  and  single  rows  of  disks  points  to  the  possibility 
of  its  being  allied  to  the  yew-tree. 

Some  of  the  lignite  seems  to  be  composed  of  fn^fmentary  vegetable 
matter,  and  is  not  unlike  that  from  near  Cape  Stephen,  which  contains  the 
macro  and  micro  spores. 

There  are  several  pieces  of  sandy  shale  which  is  exceedingly  friable,  and 
almost  black  with  carbonized  vegetable  remains ;  but  these  remains  are  so 
altered  ttiat  ai  present  nothing  distinct  has  been  made  out,  and  the  nature 
of  the  plants  is  uncertain. 

The  compressed  mass  of  plant-remains  is  very  recent  lookinr^;  it  is 
mixed  with  a  little  muddy  matrix,  and  readily  breaks  up  on  soakmg  in 
water;  when  this  is  done  the  mass  separates  into  small  pieces,  perhaps 
I  inch  wide,  and,  say.  i  inch  or  less  in  length,  flat,  and  as  thin  as  paper. 
With  these  are  other  fragments,  broader,  but,  like  the  first,  so  much 
altered  that  nothing  can  be  made  out  of  them.  Mr.  Clement  Reid,  who  is 
so  familiar  with  Pleistocene  plants,  has  seen  these,  and  feels  sure  that 
they  are  not  so  recent  as  Pleistocene,  but  thinks  that  they  might  be  of 
Tertiary  age.  Dr.  Nathorst,  judging  by  the  absence  of  dicotyledons*  is  of 
opinion  that  they  belong  to  the  Jurassic  period. 

Raised  Beaches 

The  occurrence  of  raised  beaches  in  many  places  in  Franz-Josef  Land  is 
well  established.  One  was  noticed  by  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  at  Gray  Bay.  west 
of  Cape  Grant.  90  feet  above  sea-level.  Mr.  Jackson's  hut  at  Khnwood 
is  on  an  old  sea-beach  40  to  50  feet  above  the  sea.  while  there  are  others 
at  higher  and  lower  levels.  The  bones  of  a  whale  ([probably  Baiipna 
mystii  t  fiis)  are  mentioned  as  being  found  near  Mr.  Jackson's  hut.  Sim- 
ilar raised  beaches  occur  on  Frederick  Jackson  Island,  showing  that  the 
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movenicni  of  upheaval  is  not  confined  lo  the  southern  parts  of  Frar.7- 
Josef  Land,  where  most  observations  have  Ijcen  made.  At  the  n-  rthern 
end  of  fiiinthcr's  Bay  raised  beaches  were  observed  by  Dr.  Koetilitz,  and 
from  the  lower  one  pebbles  of  basalt  and  specimens  of  Saxiia7.  a  ar^tua 
were  collected ;  similar  beaches  were  also  seen  by  the  Jackson -Harms- 
worth  party  at  Cape  Crowther,  at  Cape  Stephen,  at  Hooker  Island,  and 
at  Windy  Gully ;  from  the  latter*  Tropkon  a$U£qutts,  Tr,  grooms,  Mya 
arenaria^  and  Baianus  concavus  were  obtained. 

SiLlCIFlED  WdOD 

The  common  occurrence  of  silicified  wood  has  been  noticed  by  all  who 
have  visited  Franz-Josef  Land.  Lieutenant  Payer  alludes  to  it ;  Mr.  Leigh- 
Smith  and  Mr  Grant  collected  s{>ecimens ;  the  first  consignment  ol  fossils 
from  the  Jackson- Harmsworth  expedition  contained  some  fine  sperimen>: 
Dr.  Nnnsen  also  notices  it;  and  the  present  series  n\  speriTiiens  fr  m  the 
Jacksun-HariMsworth  i)arty  includes  many  examples,  some  of  which  arc 
large  and  formed  j)ari  oi  a  tree-stem. 

This  silicihed  wood  is  widely  distributed  in  the  Franz-Josef  archipelago, 
for  Lieutenant  Payer's  specimens  must  have  been  from  the  eastern  islands, 
while  we  have  evidence  of  it  from  Capes  Flora,  Crowther.  Neale.  and  Ger- 
trude. Mr.  Leigh  Smith's  specimens  seem  to  have  been  found  on  Mabd 
Island.  In  nearly  every  case  this  wood  has  been  found  on  the  talus-heafi^ 
and  the  only  place  where  it  has  been  found  in  situ  is  at  Cape  Gertrude; 
where  Dr.  Koettlitz  and  Mr.  Child  discovered  a  mass  of  it  embedded  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  basalt  at  a  height  of  more  than  700  feet  above  the 
sea.  On  the  plateau  at  the  summit  of  Cape  Neale.  which  is  700  feet  ah^ve 
the  sea,  a  lar^e  silicified  tree-trunk  was  found  projecting  from  the  soil. and 
therefore  above  the  250  feet  of  basalt  which  there  caps  the  cape. 

It  is  difl'icult  to  iissij.,'!!  any  atje  to  this  wood.  It  is  possible  th.^T  a  Ter- 
tiary basalt  overwhelmed  for(;sts  of  pines  j^rowing  at  that  titiie.  and  lha: 
the  same  kind  of  trees  subsequently  grew  on  the  surface  <>f  the  sheets  <^it 
basalt.  ( )r  iL  m.iy  be  that  sonic  already  existing  plant-beds  were  invaded 
by  the  intruding  basalt,  in  which  case  the  moving  mass  might  in  sonic  in- 
stances have  passed  over,  and  in  others  passed  under,  the  plant^bed ;  or 
there  may  have  been  more  than  one  such  bed. 

It  is  wellnigh  certain  that  this  silicified  wood  is  not  earlier  than  Upper 
Jurassic,  for  it  almost  certainly  occupies  a  position  above  the  Oxfonliao 
fossil-bed :  but  of  this  we  have  no  positive  proof,  seeing  that  the  beds  ex- 
posed at  Cupe  Gertrude  have  yielded  no  fossils  to  indicate  their  ^;e.  Ic  b 
quite  possible,  therefore,  that  some  of  this  silicified  wood  may  be  of  Upper 
Jurassic.  Cretaceous,  or  Tertiar\'  age.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  most  in  ac 
rordanre  with  the  known  facts  to  retjard  it  as  of  approximately  the  same 
age  as  the  basalts,  which  arc  probably  of  Tertiary  date. 
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Judging  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Leigh  Smith's  visit  to  Fianz-Joaef  Land,* 
and  Mr.  Etheridge's  remarks  in  the  discussion,t  it  was  thought  that  the 
pine-cone,  the  silicified  wood,  and  the  plant-impressions  there  mentioned 
were  all  from  one  horizon  ;  but  no  evidence  was  brought  forward  provingthat 
such  was  the  case.  Mr.  Carruthers,  who  examined  the  pine-cone,  was  of 
opinion  that  it  was  of  Cretaceous  age  ;  and  the  presence  of  Cretaceous  rocks 
in  Franz-Josef  Land  rests  upon  that  opinion.  It  is  by  no  means  clear,  however, 
that  the  silicificfl  wood  is  Cretaceous,  even  if  the  evidence  of  the  pine-cone 
be  accepted ;  but  there  now  seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  age  of  the  cone. 

The  manner  in  which  this  silicified  wood  is  preserved  merits  attention; 
in  some  cases  the  replacement  by  silica  has  been  so  brought  about  that 
the  form  of  the  finest  tissues  is  extremely  well  preserved,  and,  being  of  a 
dark  brown  color,  sections  under  the  microscope  show  their  structure  even 
better  than  recent  wood.  The  laige  longitudinal  cells  of  the  woody  tissue 
are  clearly  defined,  as  are  also  the  medullary  rays  which  cross  them,  but 
the  feature  which  is  the  most  striking  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
characteristic  is  the  well>marked  scries  of  disks  (dotted  tissue)  which  are 
typical  nf  roniferous  wood,  and  are  in  this  instance  large,  and  arranged  in 
single  and  double  rows  in  the  cells  Transverse  sections  show  the  usual 
annual  rinps 

There  is  much  difference  in  the  dei^rco  in  wiiich  the  finer  tis'^nr-  of  this 
fossil  wood  arc  preserved,  some  exam{)les.  like  that  above  described,  seem- 
ing to  have  every  feature  of  the  original  structure  retained,  while  in  others 
this  is  nearly  or  quite  obliterated.  Some  sections  (jf  black  flinty  frag- 
ments which  have  been  examined  have  traces  of  tissue  so  fawu  as  to  leave 
doubt  concerning  its  vegetable  origin ;  and  there  are  many  intermediate 
sts^s  between  the  two  extremes.  It  may  be  mentioned  also  that  silicified 
masses  of  v^^table  matter  other  than  wood  have  been  collected,  but 
these  may  not  be  of  the  same  geological  age.  One  such  block,  from  the 
talus  at  Cape  Stephen,  on  which  there  is  a  leaf  of  Gingko  and  a  piece  of 
a  pine-branch,  has  already  been  noticed. 

The  preservation  of  this  wood  in  close  relation  to  the  basalt  is  of  f|iuch 
interest,  for  it  is  not  only  in  Franz-Josef  Land  that  there  is  this  associa- 
tion, but  it  has  been  noticed  in  many  other  places  Under  very  similar 
conditions  wood  has  been  found  interstratitled  with  the  basalts  of  (jreen- 
land  ;  tiie  same  condititjus  are  present  in  the  western  islands  of  Scotland, 
where  Phius  cr^gensis,  sometimes  siiicihed  and  sometimes  preserved  in 
carbonate  of  iron,  occurs  under  the  Scuir  of  Eigg.  as  described  by  Hui^h 
Miller  in  the  Cruise  of  the  "  Uetsy"\  and  coniferous  wood  was  found  by  Sir 
A.  Geikie  under  the  basalt  in  the  Island  of  Canna.^ 

*  Proc.  Rov  Geogr,         n.  s.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  105  (ibSlj. 

+  iblU.,  p.  147. 

\  Quart.  Joum,  GtoL  Soe.t  vol.  lii.,  p  362  (1S96). 
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The  common  occurrence  of  silicified  wood  on  the  shores  of  Loagh 
Neagh,  Ireland,  is  well  known,  and  is  staled  to  be  derived  from  clays 
which  arc  there  found  under  the  basalt**  Silici&ed  wood  has  also  been 
met  with  in  the  basalt  of  the  Giant's  Causeway. 

It  would  be  interesting;  to  know  whether  similar  conditions  have  existed 
in  other  places  where  sihcified  wood  has  been  so  abundantly  found,  such  a5 
near  Cairo,  in  Antitrua,  in  Arizona,  in  Tasmania,  etc.  In  some  of  thf^ 
localities  volcanic  conditions  do  obtain,  but  further  inlormation  as  to 
the  precise  relation  of  the  siiicitied  wood  to  the  volcanic  rocks  is  de- 
sirable. 

In  addition  to  the  specimens  above  described,  the  coUectton  coii> 
tains  materia]  from  the  surface  of  a  floe»  48  miles  south  of  Bell  Island, 
and  from  the  under  surface  of  an  iceberg  found,  tilted  up,  off  Eira  Cot- 
tage. 

That  from  the  floe  is  a  brown  mud  composed  of  extremely  fine,  brown- 
ish, amorphous  particles,  with  which  a  few  diatoms  are  associated.  A  par- 
tial analjrsis  gave  the  followmg  result : 

SiO,   49-66 

TiO,  2S 

A1,0,   1S.06 

Fe,0,   9  »4 

CaO   3.00 

MgO   «'«o 

Loss  on  ignition   13.88 

96.44 

The  material  from  the  icebeig  is  a  greenish  sand,  containing  shells  and 
fragments  of  Mya  trtmcata^  Baktnus  conctams*  Baianus  parcatus^  and 
Saxicava  arctica:  also  some  small  subangular  pebbles.  The  sand  is  prio- 
cipally  composed  of  quartz  and  felspar,  but  contains  also  hypersthene.  zir- 
con, iron-ores,  rutilc.  tourmaline,  and  garnet.  The  subangular  pebbles 
are  formed  of  basalt,  sandstone,  and  black  radiolarian  chert.  A  section  of 
the  chert  has  been  examined  by  Dr.  G.  J.  Hinde.  F.R.S.,  who  has  kindly 
furnished  us  with  the  following  description  : 

"The  thin  section  of  the  small  -  rolled  pebble  of  lii^ht  -  colored  rherL 
from  Franz -Josef  Land  is  .^een  under  the  microscope  to  be  filled  with 
casts  of  radiolaria.  The  structure  of  these  ort^anisms,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  is  now  entirely  obliterated,  and  they  appear  as  minute,  trans- 
parent bodies,  with  circular,  oval,  or  discoidal  outlines  in  the  cherty  ma- 
trix.   Most  of  them  arc  smooth,  but  a  few  have  projecting  spines.  They 

*  See  W.  W.  Watts,  Guide  to  the  ColkfHom  of  Rocks  and  Fossils  m  ike  Mmsemm 
o  f  Science  and  w4r/,  p.  69  (1895). 
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range  from  0.06  to  0.19  mm.  in  diameter;  in  general,  the  forms  are  rela- 
tively smaller  than  those  usually  met  with  in  a  chert.  Judging  from  their 

outlines,  several  genera  are  represented  in  the  section  ;  the  most  numerous 
are  the  simple  round  and  oval  forms  belc)n}j;inj^'  to  Ct-nosphwra  and  Cenel' 
It'pst's,  and  the  rarer  spined  ones  may  be  probal)ly  referred  to  Xtphostylus 
and  Dorysphijera.  Though  the  horizon  of  the  rock  from  which  this  peb- 
ble comes  cannot  be  positively  deiermined  from  these  imperfectly  pre- 
served radiolaiui.  it  is  not  improbably  of  Palaeozoic  age.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  chert  itself  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  radiolarian 
chert  of  the  Palaeosotc  rocks  of  Devon,  Cornwall,  and  the  south  of  Scot- 
land." 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  among  the  few  specimens  brought  from 
Jotnville  Island  in  the  Antarctic  region,  south  of  the  Falkland  Isles,  was 
one  of  radiolarian  chert;  thus  this  rock  has  been  found,  though  not  in 
sitUt  in  the  most  northerly  and  most  southerly  lands  )ret  visited. 

Rocks  showing  cone -in -cone  structure  are  very  abundant  near  Cape 
Flora,  and  have  been  found  at  several  localities.  Numerous  specimens 
have  been  collected,  but  unfortunately  not  one  of  them  w.is  found  in  place, 
so  that  the  exact  horizon  from  whicii  they  come  cannot  be  determined. 
As  they  are  found  all  round  the  cape,  and  sometimes  high  up  on  the  talus, 
it  is  probable  that  they  form  a  band  or  bands  situated  not  far  below  the 
basalt. 

The  rock  is  an  argillaceous  limestone,  and  the  carbonate,  which  has  pro- 
duced the  structure  by  its  attempts  to  crystallize  under  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances, is  rich  in  lime  and  poor  in  iron  and  magnesia.* 

VI.  TiiL  Relations  of  ihk  Various  FossiLiFtkous  Horizons 

In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  relations  of  the  various  beds  of  fossils 
above  noticed,  and  of  their  probable  place  in  the  geological  sequence,  a 
vertical  section  has  been  made  of  the  strata  at  Cape  Flora,  relying  upon 
the  various  heights  above  the  sea,  at  which  the  different  beds  are  said  to 
occur,  for  the  pMJsition  of  these  beds  in  the  section;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  figures  supplied  to  us  are  only  approximately  accurate, 
and  arc  liable  to  correctic^n  by  further  measurements. 

The  sedimentary  strata  in  the  south  of  Franz-Josef  Land  are  believed  to 
be  regularly  horizontal,  with  only  a  slight  dip  to  the  northeast,  and  con- 
sequently within  the  area  of  Cape  Flora  it  is  unlikely  thai  there  will  be 
any  serious  variation  in  the  height  of  the  same  bed  at  diflerent  parts  of  the 
cliffs.  * 

*See  G.  A.  J.  Cole,  "  On  some  Examples  of  Ccme^in-cone  SlTuctttre/'  Afin,  Mag,^ 
vol.  X.,  p.  136  (189s). 
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Cape  Flora  is  said  to  be  i  loo  feet  high ;  the  upper  yx>  feet  is  basalt, 
while  the  lower  600  feet  is  made  up  of  sedimentary  rocks,  covered  for  the 
most  part  by  talus.  The  base  of  the  basalt  is  thus  placed  at  600  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  the  positions  of  some  of  the  beds,  as  we  shall  see,  are  reck- 


1300  feet  above  sea-level 


1 100  feet 


Glacier  slojit" 
Plant  bed  over  basalt 
700  feet 


600  feet 

East  nf  Elmwood  shale  baiirl^ 

£imwood  wsuercours< 
Soo  feet 
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oned  by  their  distance  below  the  basalt.  Thin  beds  of  basalt  are  said  10 
occur  in  the  clay-beds,  but  as  the  exact  position  of  tlicse  is  not  stated,  thev 
are  left  out  of  the  section  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  the  scams  of  coaly  hg- 
nite  noticed  in  these  clay-beds  are  omitted. 

There  is  one  horizon,  however,  the  age  and  position  of  which  are  defi- 
nitely known.  It  is  that  which  occurs  at  the  back  of  Elmwood  at  about 
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fifty  feet  below  the  base  of  the  basalt.  At  this  spot  a  bed  (No.  3)  was 
found  in  situ,  and  from  it  a  small  ammonite  was  obtained,  which  is  prob- 
ably Ammonites  Tchefkini.  In  the  watercourse  below  this  exposure  simi- 
lar ammonites  were  found.  toj:];^cthcr  with  A.  rrrodtofiiris  and  A.  macroceph- 
alus.  These  suflice  to  settle  the  age  as  Lower  ( )xfordian,  atui  [M  obably 
the  e(juivalint  of  our  own  Keltaways  Rock.  Although  only  one  aimnonite 
was  really  lound  in  situ,  yet  it  is  sufficiently  certain  that  the  others,  if  not 
from  the  same  place,  came  from  beds  but  lilLlc  lower  ia  the  series.  Sunj- 
lar  fossils  to  these  occur  in  the  talus  at  many  places  around  Cape  Flora, 
showing  the  probability  of  the  same  beds  being  present  all  round  the  cape. 

The  belemnites  which  were  collected  during  the  Eira  Expedition  by  Mr. 
Grant,  apparently  on  Mabel  Island,  and  said  to  be  of  Oxford  Clay  age, 
probably  belong  to  this  horizon. 

How  much  of  the  beds  above  and  below  the  Ammonites  macrocephaius 
horizon  is  to  be  included  in  the  Lower  Oxfordian  one  cannot  say.  no  dis- 
tinctive fossils  having  been  found.  The  thin  bands  of  shale  (No.  2)  which 
occur  just  above  the  A*  macrocephaius  horizon  and  close  under  the  basalt 
have  yielded  no  fossils. 

On  the  north  side  of  Cape  Flora,  at  a  height  of  about  700  feet,  the  bed 
with  plant-remains  (No.  i>  occurs.  It  is  said  to  be  in  situ,  and  overlying  a 
mass  of  basalt  projecting  through  a  glacier.  This  locality  is  about  a  mile 
northwest  of  Elrawood  — that  is,  on  the  supposed  strike  of  the  beds.  It  is, 
therefore,  included  in  the  section  at  the  height  given.  It  is  difficult  to 
decide  whether  this  plant-bed  should  be  included  in  the  Oxfordian  or  not. 
Dr.  Nathorst's  opinion-^tbat  it  is  of  Upper  Jurassic  age — carries  great 
weight.  If  the  basalt  be  intrusive,  then  the  two  beds  (i  and  3)  may  origi- 
nally have  been  nearer  together  than  they  are  now.  We  must  await  further 
evidence  before  this  point  can  be  fairly  discussed.  In  the  meantime  these 
(riant^bearing  shales  are  the  highest  fossiliferous  horizon  that  has  yet  been 
found  in  place  in  Franz-Josef  Land. 

The  specimens  of  Ammonites  Ishmte  discovered  at  Windy  Gully,  at  300 
feet  above  the  sea.  are  believed  by  Dr.  Koettlitz  to  have  been  in  place — 
that  is  to  say.  he  is  of  opinion  that  they  belonged  to  the  bed  on  which 
they  were  found.  Tins  liori/on,  therefore,  is  placed  in  the  section  at  300 
feet  above  tlie  sea.  and  is  thus  250  feet  Ijclow  tlie  Ainmonitt's  modtoiaris 
bed.  but  this  distance  may  be  too  great.  The  ammonites  and  belemnites 
of  this  bed  are  not  of  the  same  species  as  those  found  in  the  Ammonites 
macrocephaius  and  A*  modiolaris  horizon ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  we 
may  have  in  this  A,  tshma  bed  a  representative  of  another  formation.  per> 
haps  of  the  age  of  the  Combrash. 

The  lowest  horizon  seen  at  Cape  Flora  is  the  bed  exposed  at  about  thirty 
to  forty  feet  above  the  sea.  a  little  to  the  west  of  Elmwood  (No.  5).  Except 
for  the  fact  that  this  bed  is  situated  some  250  feet  lower  in  the  series  than 
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the  place  where  A.  Ishma  was  found,  there  is  nothing  to  give  a  clew  to  its 
geological  horizon.  The  large  Avicula  has  not  been  identified,  and  the 
belemnites.  although  resembling  those  found  with  Ammonites  Iskmte,  mrt. 
not  perfect  enough  for  identification. 

The  numerous  thin  beds  (No.  6)  at  Cape  Gertrude,  that  occur  at  a  height 
ol  from  400  to  600  feet  above  the  sea.  having  yielded  no  fossils  to  indicate 
their  age,  cannot  be  correlated  with  the  section  at  Cape  Flora  ,  and  it  is 
only  their  elevation  above  the  sea  that  points  to  a  possible  correspondence 
with  the  Ammonites  mmeroetphalm  and  Ammonites  modiolaris  series. 

We  now  come  to  what  seems  to  be  the  lowest  horizon  from  which  fos- 
sils have  been  collected  in  Franz -Josef  Land — namely,  the  plant^bearing 
sandstone  at  Cape  Stephen  (No.  7),  which  vras  also  found  exposed  farther 
southwest,  towards  Cape  Grant.  As  this  locality  is  more  than  twenty 
miles  west  of  Cape  Flora,  and  the  structure  of  the  intervening  islands  is 
not  known,  it  is  hazardous  to  attempt  to  correlate  the  beds  at  the  two 
places.  But,  at  the  same  time,  if  the  strata  of  the  south  of  Franz -Josef 
Land  are  uniform  in  their  northeasterly  dip.  then,  a>  this  plant-bed  is  near 
the  sea-level  at  Cape  Stephen,  we  should  expect  to  nin  l  11  or  iti»  equix'aleni 
at  some  distance  below  the  sea  at  Cape  Flora  :  and  the  {K><!5ibly  Lower 
Oolite  age  of  the  plants  points  to  a  similar  position  in  the  series  <  >n 
other  h<ind,  as  already  pointed  out,  these  beds  may  be  of  mucii  greater 
antiquity. 

The  presence  of  a  plant-bed  at  the  top  of  these  Oolitic  strata  of  Fiasz* 
Josef  Land»  and  the  occurrence  of  lignite-beds  in  many  places  below,  slxnr 
that  estuarine  if  not,  indeed,  fresh-water  conditions  must  have  prevailed 
during  a  large  part  of  the  time  when  they  were  being  deposited ;  but.  00 
the  other  hand,  the  horizons  with  Ammonites  and  Belemmtes  point  to 
times  when  marine  depositions  intervened. 

Strata  of  Oolitic  age  have  liecn  met  with  in  Spitzbei^en  by  Professur 
Nordenskjold,*  and  the  presence  of  Ammonites  triplicatus  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  they  belong  to  higher  beds  than  have  been  recognised  in 
Franz-Josef  Uind.  unless  indeed  they  correspond  with  the  upper  plant-bed 
of  Cape  I-'lora. 

More  recently,  two  species  of  Jurassic  ammonites  have  been  recognized 
from  Spitzbergen  by  Dr.  Fraas.t  namely  Ammonites  triplicatus  and  A.  cct- 
daius,  from  which  one  can  only  conclude  that  beds  are  present  wliich  in 
Britain  would  be  called  Upper  Oxfordian. 

Numerous  Jurassic  fossils  were  collected  by  Professor  Nordenskjold  in 
Novaya  Zemlia,  and  have  been  described  by  Professor  Tullbeig^  Amaag 

*  SJi*:hh  0/  tht  Giology  of  Spitzbergen^  p.  27  (1S67). 

f  Nitus  Jakrt,,  p.  203  (1872).  See  also  Raymofid  snd  DoUfiis.  Geot,  ^^iizUfjen, 
FtmlU  dts  Jetmes  NatunaUstes^  Nos.  366.  287,  s88  (X897). 

X  Verstein.  Nowaya  Semtya,  BiAanff  HU  Svemka  Vetemlte^.  Akad.  ATm^K, 
vol  vi,,  pt.  ii.  (1S80). 
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these  AmmoniUs  aiiirnam  is  found,  thus  indicating  the  presence  of  beds 
of  Kimeridgian  age  in  that  country. 

The  question  of  the  age  of  the  silicified  wood  has  already  been  alluded 
to,  and  little  further  can  be  said.  The  occurrence  of  this  wood  below  the 
basalt  and  near  to  probable  Jurassic  deposits  shows  that  some  of  it  may 
perhaps  be  of  Jurassic  age;  but  it  may  equally  well  be  of  Cretaceous  or 
Tertiary  date.  Even  if  future  discoveries  coniirrn  the  supposed  Cretaceous 
age  of  the  pine-cone  from  Bell  Island,  this  will  not  necessarily  prove  the 
silicified  wood  to  be  of  the  same  ajje. 

The-  possibility  of  Tertiary  beds  beinp;  present  is  sliowii  by  the  silicified 
slab  from  Ca[)e  Stephen,  the  (iitr^ki^  seeming  to  be  the  same  as  G,  rent- 
J'ormis.  whicli  is  fruin  beds  believed  to  be  of  Tertiary  aj;e. 

The  plant-remains  found  near  Cape  Kichthofen  may  likewise  be  of  Ter- 
tiary age,  as  already  mentioned,  but  the  evidence  is  so  slender  that  it  must 
be  taken  rather  as  a  suggestion  of  something  to  be  looked  for  in  the  more 
northern  parts  of  Franz-Josef  Land  than  as  a  proof  of  the  presence  of  beds 
of  so  late  a  date.  The  fact  that  beds  with  abundant  plant-remains  of 
Tertiary  age  have  been  found  In  Spitzbergen  shows  that  similar  deposits 
may  be  expected  here.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  specimens  from 
Cape  Richthofen  were  found  upon  a  high  lateral  moraine,  and  therefore 
presumably  were  derived  from  beds  directly  above  this  moraine,  or  it  may 
be  were  brought  from  a  distance;  in  either  case  it  is  quite  possible  that 
they  may  yet  be  found  in  situ.  The  plant-remains  themselves  have  a  ver}' 
recent  look,  but  it  is  hardly  likely  that  they  can  be  more  recent  than  the 
Glacial  period  ;  indeed,  Mr.  Clement  Reid  s  opinion  goes  far  to  show  that 
they  arc  of  earlier  date  than  Pleistocene,  and  may  be  Tertiary,  or  even,  as 
Dr.  Naihorst  thinks,  of  I'pper  Jurassic  age.  These  plants.  Iioucver, are  so 
poorly  preserved,  and  their  place  of  origin  is  so  iinr<*rtain,  tlial  we  can  t)nly 
hope  for  additional  specimens  which  may  throw  iigiiL  upon  this  interesting 
but  obscure  question. 

VII.  Conclusion 
In  conclusion,  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  sketch  out  briefly  the 
salient  features  in  the  geological  history  of  Franz*Josef  Land,  so  far  as  this 

can  be  done  in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge.  Passing  over  the 
plant-bed  at  Cape  Stephen,  the  age  of  which  is  uncertain,  the  first  event 
of  which  we  have  any  record  is  the  deposition  of  a  series  of  shales  and 
sandstones  containing  plant-remains,  beds  of  lignite,  and  other  evidences 
of  littoral  or  csuiarine  rondiLions.  Intimatch- as«?oci<iied  with  these  shal- 
low-water deposits  are  some  purely  marine  beds,  the  age  of  which  is  placed 
beyond  all  doubt  bv  the  occurrence  of  such  wdl-characterlzed  zonal  fossils 
as  Aininoiiitts  niainu  t phalux  and  .-/.  uuhiioians. 

Owing  mainly  to  the  brilliant  researches  of  Neumavr.  '  it  is  now  generally 

•  **  l>ie  geograplii.Nclic  X  cibrcitunsj  der  J uraformation,"  Denkschr.  d.  k.  Akad.  d. 
H'its. ,Wien,  vol.  1.,  pp.  57-142  (1SS5). 
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recognized  that  the  Jurassic  sea  reached  its  greatest  extension  in  the  pres- 
ent land  areas  during  the  Callovian  and  Oxfordian  periods.  Hydrocratic 
and  geocratic  movements  alternated  during  Jurassic  times»  with  a  decided 
balance  in  favor  of  the  former,  and  a  recession  of  the  coast-line  towards 
the  north.  Even  in  the  north  of  Scotland  \vc  find  no  decided  evidence  uf  the 
proximity  of  land  fiurin<r  the  (Jxfordian  period,  although  the  lower  portions 
of  the  Jurassic  formation  are  represented  by  littoral  and  estiiarinc  dtrposits.' 

Under  these  circumstances  the  discovery  of  .7.  tnacrocrphalus  l>e<i>  in 
Frxriz-Josef  Land  in  association  with  j)lant-bearinti;  s;trata  is  of  spcrial  in- 
terest. It  extends  the  range  of  this  ammonite  several  degrees  towards  the 
north,  and  shows,  in  all  probability,  that  during  the  period  of  its  existence 
a  coast-line  lay  somewhere  in  this  direction.  Marine  deposits  of  Callovtan 
and  Oxfordian  age  are  now  known  to  range  from  Sutherland  to  Cutch  and 
from  Franz-Josef  Land  to  the  north  of  Africa;  and  A,  maerocephalus  is  one  of 
'the  most  widely  distributed  of  all  Jurassic  ammonite8.t  The  soft  Jurassic 
sediments  were  subsequently  covered  up  and  preserved  from  destruction 
by  vast  flows  of  basaltic  lava ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  rocks  of 
the  same  general  period  have  been  preserved  in  the  same  way  in  districts 
so  far  removed  from  Franz-Josef  Land  as  the  northwest  of  Scotland^  and 
Abyssinia  §  We  have  already  pointed  out  that  Dr.  Nanscn  refers  the 
basalt  in  part  to  the  Jurassic  pcriof!  ;  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  hasalL< 
of  the  west  of  Scotland  were  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  age 
for  reasons  very  similar  to  those  relied  upon  by  him,  this  conclusion  can- 
not be  regarded  as  definitely  established.  .At  the  same  time  it  is  important 
to  notice  that,  if  we  except  the  north  of  Ireland,  the  Upper  Cretaceous 
period  is  unrepresented,  or  but  feebly  represented,  by  sedimentary  deposits 
in  regions  like  the  Deccan  of  India  and  the  high  plateaux  of  Abjrssinia, 
where  basalts  are  extensively  developed.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  possible 
that  the  vast  outpourings  of  basic  lavas  which  have  given  a  special  char- 
acter to  extensive  areas  of  the  earth's  surface|  may  have  commenced  in 
pre-Tertiary  times. 

*  J.  \V.  Judd.  "  The  Secondary  Rocks  of  .Scotland,"  Quart.  Joum,  GtoL  Sac,,  vol 
xxix..  p.  164  (1873),  and  vol.  xxxiv.,  p.  726(1878). 

f  It  not  only  occurs  in  central  an<l  southern  Europe,  northern  Russia,  and  Fraiii 
Josef  Land,  but  also  in  Cutch  (Waagen,  Pa/,  fttdua,  9tt.  ix.,  vol.  i,,  1873)  *i*d  Bolivi* 
(Steinmann,  Meues  JaArl^,,  Balag^Satu/,  i. ,  p.  239, 188 1).    It  has  also  been  recorded 
from  western  Australia  (Moore,  Quart.  Journ.  GmL  S^.,  vol.  xxvi.,  p.  saC,  tSjoX 
but  Neumayr  throw;  <louht  on  the  identification  {o/>  n'f.^^,  n8). 

X  J.  W.  Judd.  '•  Thi-  Sccondar)-  Rocks  of  Scotland,"  Second  Paper.  Qttart,  Jifttrm, 
Gecl.  StH\,  vol.  XXX.,  p.  220(1874), 

is  Aubry,  '*  (Jhservations  geolopiques  sur  les  Pays  Danakils,"  etc.,  Bu/L  StK.  ^*W., 
1- ranee,  ser.  3,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  20i  (i886). 

I  The  Deccan  traps  cover  an  area  of  about  soo,ooo  square  miles,  ddcgy  0/  I$t£a, 
2d.  ed..  p.  256  (1893). 
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The  present  configuration  of  the  archipelago  of  Franz-Josef  Land  con- 
clusively proves  that  it  is  formed  of  the  fragments  of  an  old  plateau.  The 
land  frequently  ends  off  in  very  high  cliffs,  capped  with  sheets  of  t>asalt 
which  must  have  extended  far  beyond  their  present  limits.  When  one 
compares  the  topography  of  this  district  with  that  of  the  Faroes  and  the 
west  of  Scotland,  one  is  inclined,  notwithstanding  the  immense  tracts  of 
water  which  now  separate  these  localities.  U)  ask  whether  they  may  not  at 
one  time  have  been  continuous,  and  whether  the  northern  portion  of  the 
north  Atlantic,  as  suggested  by  Suess,*  may  not  be  of  comparatively  re> 

cent  orij^nn 

But  whaievcr  answer  may  be  given  to  this  question,  it  is  clear  that  at 
the  close  of  the  volcanic  period  the  various  islands  of  Franz-Josef  Land 
were  united  and  formed  part  of  an  extensive  tract  of  land.  This  land  was 
subsequently  broken  up,  partly,  m  all  probability,  by  the  sinking  of  certain 
areas  along  lines  of  fault,  and  partly  by  denudation. 

The  final  stages  in  the  history  of  the  dictrict  are  represented  by  the 
raised  beaches,  which  prove  that  this  region,  like  so  many  other  portions 
of  the  extreme  north,  has  quite  recently  been  under  the  influence  of  a  geo- 
cratic  movement. 

*    Are  Great  Oceaii*Deptlis  Permanent ?">V«/i«nf/  Seieme,  vol.  ii.,p.  185  (1893). 
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TEMPERATURES  OF  SOIL.  WATER.  ETC. 

TAKEN  bV  H.  IlSUi-K 


Local 
Mean  Time 

«  P. 

[ 

1  iSg6 

1 

Midsummer  Dmy,  i 

Sandy  soil  3  in.  below  surface    .   .  . 

Noon 

+44 

June  21  .   .  ( 

Sandy  mmI  6  in.  below  surface    .    .  . 

Nocm 

+40 

■ 

Sunk  in  a  bed  of  snow  ai  hea  level,  12  in. 

I  r.M. 

+32 

1 

Running  water  (till  with  ice  bottom) 

j     I  P.M. 

+32 

Fool  of  water  having  no  i>lreams  running 

1 

into  it.   80  yards  long,  by  40  yards 

>  Noon 

+41 

wide.    6  inches  below  surface .    .  . 

Air,  at  43  ft.   (In  screen  34^'  F.)    .  . 

Noon 

+36 

Son  trying  to  break  through  clonds  and 

1    I  P.M. 

Jane  2t   .   .  . 

+43.5 

Smaller  pool  (3  in.  deep)  

7.30  P.M. 

+44.5 

Air  

+35.5 

Light  airs  W.  by  N.   Showers  of  rain 

1  7.30  P.M. 

June  30  .   .  . 

+4S 

Air.    Son  ihining  all  day  

9.45  P  M. 

+  32 

titlw  4 

JUlJr      3      >      •  • 

1  am 

7  P.M. 

7  P.M. 

+  50 

7  F.M, 

+35 

July    9  .   .  . 

4.  IS  P.M. 

+54 

4.15  P.M. 

+58 

Air.    Very  brilliant  suusliiae  all  day  . 

4.15  P.M. 

+  35 
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TEMPERATURES  OF  SOIL,  WATER,  Etc.— C^tinued 


1895 

Mitlsummer  Day, ) 
J\ine  21  .    .  ^ 


June  22 


Twne  24 
June  25 
June  26 


Alt.  40  ft.     Sandy  soil  3  in.  below 

surface  

Alt.  40  ft.    Sandjr  soil  4  in.  below 

surface   

Alt.  40  ft.     Damp  stony  soil  6  in. 

below  surface  

Alt.  40  ft.    Damp  stony  soil  6|  in. 

below  surface  

Alt.  fio  ft.   Snow  on  flat  ground  t9  in. 

below  surface  .  .... 
Alt.  60  ft.     Running  water   10  in. 

below  surface  

Alt.  60  ft.    Pool  of  water,  having  110 

streams  runninfj  into  it,  80  yards 

long  by  40  yartis  wide,  6  in.  below 

surface  

Alt.  60  ft.  Air  

Ah.  60  ft.    Earth  12  in.  l>tUnv  surface  . 

Alt.  60  ft.  Air  

Alt.  (xj  ft.  Air.  Max.  last  24  hours  . 
Bright  sunshine.    Strong  breeze,  force 

5  to  6   •    • .  • 

.Vlt.  40  ft.     Damp  sandy  soil  4  in. 

Strong  breeze  

All.  40  ft.    Danij)  greasy  loam  4J  in. 

Strong  breeze  •  • 

.\lt.  40  ft.    Damp  greasy  loam  2  in. 
Alt.  40  ft.    Damp  greasy  loam  ij  in.  . 

Alt.  40  ft.    Air  in  screen  

Alt.  40  ft.     Stone  soil  top  of  bed 

5^  in  

Alt.  40  ft.    Pool  of  water  ftani)  W. 

end    .  . 

Alt.  40  ft.    Pool  of  water  (tarn)S.S.VV. 

side  

Alt.  40  ft.    Shallow  pool,  3  in.  ikcp. 

Bright  t^utisbiiu-.  strong  N.W.  wind  . 
Minimum  leiupcralure  of  air  . 

Air   .    .    .  . 

Ice  on  puddles  of  water,  i  in.  thick  .  . 

Tarn  

Shallow  pool,  3  in  

Air  

All.  250  il.    Damp  soil  on  talus  3  in. 

below  surface  

Alt.  40  ft.  Sandy  .soil  6  in.  .  ,  ._  . 
Alt.  40  ft.    Sandy  soil  3  in.  .    .    ."  . 

910 


Local 

0 

r      9  r.N. 

[     8  P.M. 

+  36 

j-     8  P.M. 

+  33.5 

i     8  P.M. 

\ 

+  32.5 

)  c 

>     8  P.M. 

+  31 

^     8  P.M. 

+3x5 

I9.45  P.M. 

+39-5 

9.30  r.M. 

9.30  P.M. 

Noon 
Noon 

+  31 

+  2S.5 

4-33.8 
+36.5 

2.30  P.M. 

2.30  P.M. 


-  2.30  P.M. 


\ 


2.30  P.M. 
2  30  P.M. 
3  P.M. 

3  P.M. 

3  I'  M. 
3  P.M. 

4.30  P.M. 

4.30  P.M. 
4.30  P.M. 
ID  A.M. 

3  P.M. 

2  P.M. 

2  P.M. 

2  P.M. 

2  !■.^t 

2  P.M. 


+  37.5 

T  33  O 

+  35.0 
+  35.0 
+35.0 

I  +35-0 
1  +44.0 

I 

+45,0 
I  +46.0 

I  +25 
•  +24.5 

+41.5 
+43 
+30 

+33 

+  25 
I  "^37 
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June  26 


June  27 


June  30 


1 


Iiilv  2 
July  3 

July  4 


I 


July  5 

July  6 

July  7 


Local 
Mmh  Tioie 


s 


Sunshine  

Alt.  40  ft.    Air.   N.N.W.  wind  with  |  \ 

snow  nt  2  I'.M  

Tarn  after  live  hours'  snow  with  N.W. 

wind  

Air  

Alt.  40  ft.  Air  

Air  

Tarn  

Tarn  

Air  

Alt  40  ft.  Air  

Snowinf;  sli-^luly  

Tarn,  snowing  slightly  

Sandy  soil,  3  In.    Snowing  slightly  .  . 
Sandy  soil.  3  in.    Snowing  slightly  . 
Sandy  soil,  6  in.    Snowing  slightly  .  . 
Air.    N.N.W.  irind.  Snowing  slightly. 
Shallow  pool  3  in.    N.N.W.  wind  .  . 

Tarn.    N.N.W.  wind  

Tiny  bog  pool.  2  in.    N.N.W.  wind  . 

Air  

Max.  nir  la^st  24  h<nir^  

Ice  on  shaded  water  i»y  Sharpc's  KtKk  . 
Ice  on  puddles  of  water  against  house  . 

Cape  Gertrude.  Ahr  

Air  

Air  

Air  

Ah.  40  ft.  Air  

Mossy  and  grassy  sj^ongy  turf .... 

Sandy  soil  ^ge  of  turf  

Pot)l  in  ice  

Water  between  l)o\vKier>  and  shore  ice  . 

Running  stream  l>y  t«  iit  

Duriiv:^  la.st  night  the  streams  stopped 

running. 

Air  

Air   .  .   

Air.    East  wind  

Snow  at  7.45  A.M.,  hail  at  9.15  a.m. 

Air  (shade.  sui>  sliining  in  wind)  . 
Stream  running  through  the  night. 

Air   ...  ^.  

Air  

Air  

Air   . 

I 


I  r.M. 
Noon 

6.30  P.M. 

6.30  P.M. 
10  A.M. 

I  r.Jki. 

I  P.M. 

S  .  10  p.  M. 


5.30  M. 

Noon 

5.30  I'.M. 

5  30  P.M. 
5.30  P.M. 

5  30  I'.M. 

5.30  P.M. 

5.30  P.M. 

8  P.M. 

8  P.M. 

8  P.M. 

8  P.M. 

S  P.M. 
10  P.M. 

Midnight 

7  P  M 
1.30  P.M. 


3  P.M. 

8  P.M. 
9.15  A.M. 
9.15  A.M. 

Noon 

6  P.M. 
6  P.M. 
6  P.M. 


6  P.M. 

6.45  P.M. 
9  A.M. 


3.30  A.M. 

10  P.M. 
«)  A.M. 

Midnight 
2  P.M. 


o  P. 


+  31 

+  34.5 

+  30 

+  33.» 
+  35 
+38.5 
+  39 
+  33 
+385 

+  45.5 
+  46 

+43 
+41 
+37 

+  46 

+45-5 
-♦-43 

+37 

+40 


^33 
,  +29 

!  +395 
+  39 

+  •^.7 
+41 
+48 
+  37 
+49 
+47 


+45 
+  43 
+37-5 

+42 

I  +37 
I  +37  5 

+  35 
i  +39 
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TIDAL  OBSERVATIONS  TAKEN  AT  CAPE  FLORA  BY  A.  E 

ARMITAGE 


Atiii^ust  26,  1895. — Hi^'li  water  1.05  P.M.    Height  on  pole,  i  ft.  7.2  in. 

Sfp/i  inber  ^ti. — Low  water  at  4.28  P.M.    Height  on  pole.  9.7  in. 

Stptenthi)-  \th.  —  Hit^h  water  at  9.47  A.M.    Height  on  jiole.  i  ft.  6.8  in. 

Septemiit  4///. —  Low  water  at  4.35  p.m.    Height  on  pole.  5  in. 

Sepumbcr  ^h. — High  water  at  10.45  Height  on  pole,  1  ft.  7  in. 

September  5M. — Low  water  at  4.07  p.m.  Height  on  pole.  7^  in.  From 
lo-minute  observations. 

The  tides  here  come  in  and  run  to  the  eastward,  along  the  coast,  with  a 
rising  tide,  and  go  out  and  run  to  the  westward  with  an  ebb  tide. 

They  are.  however,  greatly  influenced  by  the  winds  in  the  above  res|>ea; 
and  with  a  wind  of  force  6  and  above  from  an  easterly  or  westerly  directioo. 
will  either  remain  neutral  or  flow  slowly  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that 
whicli  they  generally  take. 

The  winds  also  appear  to  effect  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide. 

The  range  of  tide  appears  to  vary  between  !  ft.  i  in.  and  i  ft.  3  m. 

The  iiighest  tide  registered  on  the  tide-pole  was  on  September  3d,  at 
y  .\.M. — 2  ft.  0.2  in. 

The  lowest  tide  registered  was  on  August  27  at  9  p.m.— 2.2  in. 

The  tide  appears  to  turn  and  run  to  the  westward  about  twenty  minutes 
or  half  an  hour  before  it  has  finished  rising:  and  the  same  occurs  befon 
it  has  finished  falling. 

The  tide  moves  very  slowly  at  neaps,  and  is  slack  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time. 

At  springs  it  moves  with  rapidity,  about  21-3  knots  per  hour;  and  tbeic 
is  practically  no  slack  water. 
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POSITIONS  OBTAINED  BY  OBSERVATIONS  OF  O  ON  BOAT  JOURNEY 

JULY  11  TO  AUGUST  12,  189S 


L 


0 

f 

n 

0 

It 

0 

July  13  and  20  and  August  5  at  Cape  ) 

80 

02 

45 

9 

10 

31 

80 

10 

36 

3 

01 

01 

July  23  and  28  at  Cape  Neale  .... 

80 

16 

28 

3 

23 

55 

"f 

Auguiit  6  and  7  at  Cooke  Rocks   .    •  . 

80 

03 

29 

2 

00 

58 

i3i 

August  8  and  9  at  Cape  Stephen  ,    .  . 

So 

03 

30 

I 

4S 

52 

'4 

80 

02 

29 

0 

54 

I5» 

131 

Latitude 


Lonfntude 
W.  of  Upe 
Floim 


Variation 
E. 


*  Workfld  with  bUtiide  S6»  oa'  jo''. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  FLORA  OF  FRANZ-JOSEF  LAND  FROM 
CAPE  BARENTS  TO  CAPE  NEALE.  BY  MR.  H.  FISHER 
BOTANIST  TO  THE  EXPEDITION 

Phanerogams 

There  are  eleven  snail  tracts  of  land  on  the  southwestern  shores  of 
Franz -Josef  Land»  which  are  separated  by  glaciers.  Four  of  the  localities 
are  on  these  islands,  and  others  are  on  Alexandra  Land.  From  the  fol- 
lowing  account  it  will  be  seen  that  the  flora  is  strikingly  insular.  There 
are  no  endemic  types,  but  the  glabrous  state  of  Lusula  congesta  is  not 
known  elsewhere  in  Arctic  or  other  repfions.  Plettropogon,  which  was 
till  now  supposed  to  be  confined  to  the  Polar  American  islands  z-^vA 
Novaya  Zetiilia,  has  unexpectedlv  turned  up  in  Franz-josef  Land.  Malm- 
gren  thought  the  north  Spitzber|2:en  flora  seemed  to  be  connected  with 
Arctic  America.  PUuropogon  may  have  lingered  on  the  one  favorabk 
spot,  while  other  species  have  died  out. 

In  warmer  times  a  current  may  have  passed  over  the  pole  between  Polar 
America  and  Franz -Josef  Land.  There  are  so  many  peculiarities  in  the 
•  distribution  of  plants  that  any  attempt  to  account  for  the  presence  of 
pleurapogm  here  seems  to  me  useless. 

Compared  with  other  floras  of  polar  regions,  southwest  Frana -Josef  Land 
has  fewer  species  than  almost  any  other.  There  is  a  cold  current  ninning 
in  a  westerly  direction*  all  the  land  being  icc-cappcd. 

There  are  no  rivers  or  streams  or  lakes.   Small  rills  and  pools  of  water 
occur  here  and  there,  supplied  by  the  melting  snow. 
.     Tlie  flAra  consists  of  1 5  Dicotyledons  and  8  Monocotyledons — 8  natural 
orders.  15  cfenera.  and  23  species. 

Proportion  of  genera  to  species  is  as  r  to  i  53. 

The  fi^llowing  table  may  be  of  interest,  showing  ah  it  does,  from  a  botani- 
cal point  of  view,  that  Fran/ -Josef  Land,  though  not  the  most  barren 
region,  as  Payer  supposed,  is  inferior  to  some  others;  but  the  early  sprinc 
(March  and  April)  being  the  only  time  he  had  for  collecting,  rendered  a. 
impossible  for  him  to  decide  upon  such  a  point: 
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Phanerogams 

Spitibengen   96 

Eftst  Arctk  GreenUmd   85 

Gfinncll  Lane)   69 

Melville  Island  ,    ,    ,    .  60 

Islands  north  of  Harrow  Straits  and  Lancaster  Sound     ....  50 

Melville  Bay,  W olsienholnie  and  Whale  Sounds   23 

WaUlcn  Inland   9 

Ross's  Islet  (Seven  Islands)   o 

Henld  Island   4 

Fnmc-Josef  Land   23 


When  250  specimens  of  Draba  from  Franz -Josef  Land  have  all  been  ex- 
amined. I  shall  find  it  neccssaty  to  increase  the  total  number  of  species  to 

twenty- five  or  twenty-six. 

A  larger  flora  must  not  be  expected  here,  because  we  have  only  six 
insects — moths,  butterflies,  and  bees  beinpj  ail  aljsent.  Flocks  of  geese 
passed  over :  we  may  therefore  suppose  there  is  better  land  farther  to  the 
north  or  northwest. 

Seedling  plants  of  CochUaria  were  in  abundance  in  June  on  the  debris  of 
Gully  Rocks  and  on  debris  of  Cape  Flora  in  September. 

No  other  plant  reproduces  itself  by  seed.  Cochiearia  is  self  fertilized. 
The  highest  temperatures  during  the  1S95  summer  were  on  July  4 : 

Sandy  soil,  mid-<lay  +  48^  F, 

Rill.  6  F.M  +  47"^  F. 

Air  (in  shade),  6  f .m  '  .    .    .    +  450  F. 

The  above  readings  were  taken  on  Cape  Gertrude,  ten  feet  above  the 
sea-IeveU 

Ca^  Barents  differs  considerably  from  all  the  other  localities  visited. 
Here,  on  September  9, 1894,  when  the  rocks  were  as  free  from  snow  as  at 
any  time  during  the  summer,  one  solitary  flowering  plant  existed  with  a 
few  lichens  and  mosses.  There  is  neither  talus  nor  raised  beach  here. 
Scarcely  any  flowering  plants  could  exist  on  the  bare  rocks  and  bowlders, 
which  are  exposed  to  all  winds,  particularly  to  the  prevalent  easterly  blast. 

Cape  Gertrude  has  a  comparatively  long  and  wide  beach,  with  pools  of 
water.  Excepting  Sn  vifrn^-n  s/r/Ztir/s.  L.  var.  I'h'ifarn  fwhich  grows  on  a 
little  stony  bank  on  the  raised  beach  aliout  twentv  feet  above  sea-level  and 
about  four  hundred  yards  from  the  edge  of  rhf  present  sea-shore;,  there 
is  nothiiit^  remarkable  to  be  found.  We  camped  on  this  rape  for  a  week, 
making  a  tliorougli  search,  the  result  being  sixteen  species— that  is,  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  flora. 

Cape  Flora.    Here  I  had  more  opportunities  for  collecting  than  else- 
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where*  although  the  tx)at  journey  and  Cape  Gertrude  camp  took  op  the 
best  part  of  the  summer.  There  are  many  suitable  spcM  where  one  might 
reasonably  look  for  Ericacae.  Ojeyria,  Salix,  and  Cyperaceae.  ail  ol  which 

are  absent. 

The  flora  is  quite  lis  disappointing  as  tliat  of  (\ipc  Gertrude.  Lichens 
and  mosses,  ihouj^h  mostly  barren,  make  a  goud  sliuvv  here.  There  arc, 
however,  very  few  species.    (Sixteen  species  only  of  Phanerogams.) 

Bi/J  Island.  Here  there  is  a  wide  stretch  of  raised  beach,  unsuitable  for 
vegetation,  excepting  certain  low  forms  in  the  numerous  pools  of  melted 
snow.  Stunted  and  starved  plants  of  fifteen  species  contrive  to  maintain 
an  existence  wherever  there  is  sufficient  soil. 

Mabel  Islatui.  Facing  south*  with  high  rocks  to  moderate  the  northerly 
winds,  we  have  here  a  suitable  beach  for  an  improved  flora.  In  two  hours 
I  found  more  forms  than  on  the  other  capes  already  mentioned,  including 
the  most  rare  and  beautiful  little  grass  Pleuropogon  Sabinit,  R.  Br^  origi- 
nally discovered  on  Melville  Island  by  Sir  Edward  Sabine,  and  afterwarrfs 
on  other  islands,  etc.,  in  that  region,  but  not  in  Grinoell  Land,  Greenland, 
or  Spitzbergen. 

PU  uropogon  is  the  only  genus  peculiar  to  the  Arctic  regif^ns.  There  art 
also  other  plants  of  some  interest  here — viz.,  Luzttla  canipn  tr:s\  var.  con- 
gesta.  Lej.  f.  glabra.  (Typical  L.  congisfii  is  found  in  Greenlajnd  and 
Grinnell  Land  but  not  in  Melville  Island  or  Si^itzhergen.) 

I  found  this*  on  Cape  Stephen  and  on  Cape  Neale  also.  Saxi/ra:^a 
itdlarts,  L.  var.  vh'ipara,  is  here,  but  although  the  soil  is  apparently  quite 
as  suitable  as  that  of  Cape  Gertrude  and  Cape  Stephen,  it  is  very  stunted. 
This  plant  is  very  rare  in  Greenland,  where  it  has  been  seen  between  70' 
and  78**  N.  by  Sabine  on  the  east  coast. 

On  the  west  coast  it  was  found  by  Dr.  Robert  Brown  at  Jacobshavta 
and  at  Egedesmtnde  by  Nares's  Expedition  (Hart),  and  Taylor  found  it  on 
Kickerline  Islands  in  Cumberland  Gulf  (cast  Arctic  .America). 

In  Spitzbergen  it  is  not  rare.f  All  the  above  localities  ar^  in  mudi 
lower  latitudes  than  the  Franz-}oscf  Land  stations. 

Potinti'llii  sf). — Of  this  I  found  only  <jne  plant.  There  are  probably  two. 
or  lliree  species  here  which  I  did  not  sec.  The  time  at  my  disposal  was 
too  short  to  enable  me  to  examine  more  than  a  part  of  this  interesting  lo 
cahiy.  Here  are  pools  of  water  and  a  rill,  larger  than  any  others  on  thi* 
part  of  Franz-Josef  Land.  On  the  banks  of  these  waters  one  canaoi  uil 
to  observe  the  absence  of  Cyperaceae. 

/uncus  Mglumis  is  here,  though  smaller  than  on  Cape  Stephen  and  Cape 
Neale. 

Cape  Stephen  (latitude  80**  3'  52"  north).  On  the  southeastern  side  there 
are  more  species  than  on  any  other  cape,  the  only  absentee  beii^  PUm' 

•  Variety.  f  Saxi/raga  sUlim. 
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ropogon.*  On  tlie  other  side  oi  Liic  cape  it  is  extremely  barren.  There  is 
a  tine  corric  on  this  side  from  which  run  numerous  nils  over  a  flat  beach, 
bare  o(  vegetation.  The  summit  of  the  cape  is  a  plateau  a  little  uiuler  the 
snow-line  quite  free  from  snow  on  its  southern  half.  A  starved  moss  and 
lichen  here  and  there  represent  the  phuit'-Hfe.  The  aneroid  read  loio  feet, 
a  little  too  high,  as  was  found  by  observation.t  On  the  east  side  is  a  pool 
120  yards  long  by  60  yards  wide.  At  its  southern  end  there  is  a  spongy, 
mossy  depression*  Such  a  spot  as  Eriopkarum  might  be  lcx>ked  for,  but 
search  was  in  vatn. 

Cyperaces  again  are  absent.  Even  / uncus  d^lumis  and  Lutula  con- 
gesta,  Lej.,  have  found  the  drier  bank  above  more  favorable  to  their 
growth.  On  the  moist  grassy  bank  sloping  away  from  the  pool  Pottntiila 
is  much  more  luxuriant  than  elsewhere  in  this  part  of  Franz  fosef  Land. 

Cooke  Rocks  (latitude  80''  3'  45"  north),  under  high  precipitous  rocks  be- 
tween Cai)e  Stephen  and  C'ape  (irant.  ft  was  on  this  beach  that  I  first 
noticefl  l\>l,  >itilia — about  a  dozen  plants  on  dry,  sandy  soil,  close  to  the 
cruuiblm^  erltje.  This  plant  and  sagina  were  the  only  notable  species  here. 
(There  are  nineteen  species  here.) 

Cape  Grant  (latitude  80"  2'  45"  north).  The  soil  on  the  southeastern 
side  is  kept  damp  by  the  frequent  rills,  and  well  manured  by  the  numerous 
birds  which  breed  on  the  clilTs  above. 

CochUaria  at^lica^  L.  var fenesirata,  R.  Br.,  abounds  on  the  rich  soil  on 
this  side.  All  the  plants  are  very  luxuriant  here. 

On  the  other  side  there  is  a  corrie ;  at  its  base  an  old  moraine ;  and  be- 
low that  raised  sandy  beaches  on  which  a  few  plants  find  a  home.  If  there 
were  as  much  sunshine  on  this  side  we  should  probably  fmd  a  richer  flora 
than  on  the  other  ;  the  ri(  h  soil  not  seeming  to  be  so  favorable  to  the  num- 
ber of  specie*^  as  it  is  to  the  luxuriance  of  the  few. 

Total  number  of  species  here,  seventeen,  including  Cerastium  alpinum, 
L.  var.  uniflorum.  This  last  form  is  a]>j)arently  confined  to  Cape  Grant, 
where  beautiful  plants  are  plentiful  in  one  place. 

Cape  Cr&u'i/ttr  (latitude  i>o  10'  1 1"  north).  There  is  a  good  wide  beach 
with  small  mossy  pools.  Nothing  here  requires  special  mention.  Fifteen 
species  only  are  to  be  found. 

Capt-  Neah  (latitude  So**  16'  29"  north).  The  southern  side  has  numerous 
small  rills  spreading  along  the  lower  beach,  chiefly  from  the  glacier.  There 
are  patches  of  grass  of  inconsiderable  extent.  In  one  place  where  the 
grass  is  well  watered  there  is  a  carpet-like  stretch  of  verdure* 

Amf)nL(  the  grass  and  saxifrages  I  found  Stellaria  in  bloom,  not  more 
than  six  plants,  however.  In  no  other  place  does  this  plant  flower.  Here 
the  SteUaria  is  smaller  than  usual.  Luxula  congtsta,  Le^„  is  also  very  small 

*  PliMropo_^on  was  named  by  Robert  Brown.  Dr*  Robert  Brown,  h\s  namesake, 
on  Nares's  Expedition,  was  no  relation.  f  792  feet. 
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here,  /uncus  biglumis  is  finer  here  than  at  the  other  stations  and  also 
more  i^entiful. 

All  these  plants  are  confined  to  a  space  of  twenty  square  yards. 

Saxifraga  oppositifolia  is  much  scarcer  here  than  on  any  other  cape.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  plant  is  scarce  on  all  the  three  most  western 
capes.  There  is  more  on  the  plateau  at  the  summit  of  Cape  Neale  (alti- 
tude 700  feet  by  aneroid)  than  there  is  on  the  beaches  below.  There  ap- 
parently no  reason  why  this  should  be  so.  Similar  soil  is  to  be  found  in 
both  situations.  Poppies  are  plentiful  on  the  summit,  whicii  in  it?,  south- 
ern part  is  quite  free  from  snow.  A  rill  aiui  a  pool  of  water  here  <io  not 
favor  Liic  growth  of  any  phanerogams  {ConJervcD  grow  sparingly  in  ihcins. 

Here  on  Cape  Neale  we  have  reached  as  far  in  a  westerly  direction  as 
the  fiora  is  known  to  extend.  There  is  no  beach  on  either  Cape  Ludlov 
or  Cape  Lofley.and,  as  far  as  we  could  see.  Cape  Mary  Harmsworth  is  veiy 
similar.   What  is  beyond  remains  for  the  future  to  disclose. 

I  need  only  mention  the  plants  which  ate  generally  distributed— that  is 
to  say,  on  every  cape  and  island  from  Cape  Gertrude  to  Cape  Neale,  both 
included.  They  are  all  common  in  Arctic  r^ions  generally. 

Ranunculus  nivalis,  \,.  Papav€ralpinum,\,.  Cardamine  h'Jidifoita,  L.  Driti 
alpina,  L.  CochLaiia  angluu,  L.  var.  Jcneitrata  (Hr.).  SUlLma  sp.  C^rajtiun 
atpinum,  L.  Stixi/raga  oppositifolia,  L.  Sajci/m^u  ccuspitosa,  L.  Sajci/ra^a  i^r- 
mua^  L.  Sojci/raga  tivukmst  L.  Saxifraga  nivaHs,  L.  Alopecurus  a^mu,  L. 
Poa  JUxMosa^  Wahl.    Pea  vitd/am,  and  Dupomtia  Fisekeri^  R.  Br. 

The  most  noteworthy  facts  in  relation  to  the  Franx-Josef  Land  flon 

are : 

The  presence  of  Pieuropogon  and  the  absence  of  Compositae,  Ericaoec: 
Pedtcuiarfs,  Oxyrta,  SaUx^  and  Cyperaceae. 

(Signed)  Harry  Fishek. 

February  19,  1S9C. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  WIND  FORCES 


I 


liucction  of  Wind 


N.  to  N.E.     .    .  . 
N.E.  by  E.  to  S. 
S.  by  W.  to  S.W.  ^ 

by  W  S 

VV.S.W.  to  N.  by  VV. 

Calm  

N.  10  N.E.  andW.  ) 

S.W.toN.byW.  (I 


AvcraRc  Average  Tiil»l 

No.  of  I  force  per  No.  of  force  per  ,  ij^^f 
boars          hour          hours    ,  hour 

obMrved  I  (Beaufort's  obscrred  (Beaufort 


noiatioal  < 


Grand    total  and 


1 


64 
174 

12 

X20 
100 

184 


average  means  for  ^ 
all  directions .   .  j 


470  I 


4.6 
3.1 

8.3 
0.0 

3.1 


2.4 


84 
18S 

16 

So 
7a 

164 


440 


2.8 


notatUm) 

I  ' 

I 

3-9 
30 

3-6 
0.0 

3-8 


Mean  aver- 
age force 
p*r  hour 

for  the  r«'o 


I4S 
362 

200 
172 

34S 


910 


42 
2.0 

0.0 

3-4 


9,6 


AUGUST    1ST,  2D,  3D,  AND  4TII 

Observed  at  Elmwood 


Wind* 

t 

I 

Hours  observed 

f 

Force 

S*ISf* »   •  * 

4 

4i000 

E.S.E.  .  . 

56 

3.920 

60 

3,933  mean  force 
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POSITIONS  OF  CAMPS,  Etc..  ON  SLEDGING  JOURNEY 

April  i6  to  May  13,  1895 


I 

Date 

Obacmtfou 

Latitude  N. 

Loagitti4e£. 

Distance 
travelled  in 
fjaographical 
miles 

Variatioa  £. 

0    '  " 

0  ' 

0 

April  16 

— 

79  57  30 

00  00  (X) 

— 

— 

16 

0  D.  R. 

80  07  00 

1  14  42 

18 

— 

<• 

17.  i8 

0  0 

80  09  58 

3  17  00  D.R. 

IZ 

— 

«i 

0  D.  R. 

80  13  00 

3  34  00 

3f 

— 

*• 

30»  81 

0  D.  R. 

80  17  30 

3  33  00 

35 

— 

«• 

3t 

0  D.  R. 

80  33  45 

3  40  00 

Si 

— 

«« 

33,  33 

0  D.  R. 

80  38  00 

3  01  30 

lit 

— 

•  < 

25.  26 

0  0 

80  35  20 

3  35  56 

1\ 

27  . 

0  0 

So  47  18 

3  35  5O  D.R. 

12 

— 

28,  29 

0  D.  R. 

80  52  45 

4  15  24 

9 

— 

30  . 

©  0 

81  00  36 

4  "  52 

8 

17 

(4 

30  . 

0  D.  R. 

81  04  36 

4  10  5« 

— 

I 

0  D.  R. 

81  08  00 

4  M  54 

— 

i« 

a.  3 

0  D.  R. 

81  19  30 

5  18  18 

Mi 

— 

i« 

4  • 

0  D.  R. 

81  09  15 

4  36  34 

i3i 

«• 

4,  5 

0  0 

80  50  01 

4  02  38 

27 

«i 

6 

0  0 

80  40  37 

3  45  05 

1 1 

■  i 

7 

0  0 

80  32  II 

2  50  28 

I5i 

J8i 

8  . 

0  D.  R. 

80  31  00 

3  01  00 

I4i 

«t 

9  • 

0  D.  R. 

80  19  45 

I  48  00 

3i 

« > 

10  . 

0  0 

80  16  48 

t  84  16 

4i 

-<  2^""^.  20^ 

•■ 

tl»  12 

0  D.  R. 

80  05  00 

0  43  00 

i4 

«« 

13 

79  57  30 

00  00  00 

11* 

GcogiapiWol  tttOas  .  •  •  a6oi  of  6107  ft. 

Statistic  miles  301    of  5380  ft. 

Travelling  days,  21;  12.4  geographical  miles  per  day;  14.2  statute  miles  per  day. 

0  =:  camp.  O  —  observation  for  position.  D.  K.  ~  Dead  reckotting. 

TbcM  distances  aie  direct,  and  in  all  but  two  instances  are  measured  oh  tht  nutp  ttraigki 
from  one  camp  to  aaother.  Nothing  ia  allowed  for  windiaiga  to  avoid  roach  ice.  etc. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  WEATHER  ON  SLEDGE  JOURNEY  NORTH 

APRIL  i6  TO  MAY  13.  1895 

April 

i6th.  Light  N.W.  airs.    Cloudy,  overcast,  and  misty  throughout. 

17th.  Light  N.W.  airs.    Cloudy.    Misty  throughout. 

1 8th.  Calm  throughout.    Fine  but  misty. 

19th.  Gentle  E.N.E.  wind.    Fine  but  cloudy. 

20th.  Light  airs  and  winds  from  N.    Fine  and  clear. 

3 1st.  Gentle  to  moderate  S.  and  S.E.  winds.  Fine,  very  clear  weather 
until  8  P.M.,  then  clouded  over  and  very  fine  snow  fell  all  night. 

22d.  Gentle  S.  and  W.  and  moderate  &  W.  winds.  Overcast  and  foggy, 
with  snow  throughout  day.  Cleared  slightly  at  noon. 

23d.  Fresh  E.N.E.  winds  increasing  to  moderate  fresh,  and  strong  gale. 
Overcast  and  misty  throughout. 

24th.  Strong  to  fresh  N.E.  gale,  decreasing  to  moderate  gale  at  ti  a  - 
and  gentle  N.N.E.  wind  at  5  p.m.   Snowing  all  the  previous  night 
and  until  noon  of  24th.   Moderate  ^ale  from  N.  at  midniij^hL  Snow- 
driving  thickly  throughout  gale  and  whenever  the  wind-force  ex* 
ceeded  force  3.    Mist  hanging  low  down. 

25th.  Fresli  to  light  N.  wind  till  6  l'..M.  Moderate  W.N.W.  wind  at  raid- 
night.  Overcast  and  misty  with  falling  snow  in  the  morning.  Fioc 
but  misty  afternoon. 

26th.  Gentle  to  light  W.N.W.  wind.  Calm,  fine,  but  misty  till  noon.  From 
then  till  midnight  fine,  clear  weather. 

27th.  Moderate  E.  wind,  increasing  to  a  moderate  gale  at  5  p.m.,  which 
rapidly  increased  to  a  fresh  and  strong  gale.  Fine  but  misty  in  the 
earlier  part  of  day.  Overcast  and  with  falling  snow  from  4  PJt. 
Snow  driving  fiercely  and  thickly  throughout.  Gusts  at  storm  force 
(force  1 1). 

28th.  Strong  gale  from  S.E.  decreasing  to  moderate  wind  at  4  P.M.  Gentle 
S.  wind  at  S  p.m.,  and  light  S.S.W.  airs  at  midnight.  Overcast  and 
misty  with  falling  snow  throughout.  Gusts  at  force  10  between  S 
and  11  P.M. 

29tli.  Light  E.  airs  and  calms  throuf:,diout  morning,  and  overcast  and  mi^y 
with  falling  snow.    Fine  and  clear  weather  afterwards. 
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3Dth.  Lig^ht  S.E.  and  S.  W.  airs  and  calms.    Mi<5ty  around  horizon,  thicken- 
ing in  the  afternoon.  Heavy  bank  of  black  cloud  to  N.W.  and  W. 

May 

1st.    Fine  and  clear  at  8  a.m..  quickly  clouding  over,  and  became  overcast 
at  lo  A.M.  from  S.VV.,  and  continued  overcast,  with  thick  mist  and 
Llinnighout. 

Light  to  fresh  and  moderate  S.W.  wind  till  noon.  Fresh  E.  wind  at 
4  P.M.,  increasing  to  moderate  and  fresh  gale.  Snow  driving  bard 
and  thickly. 

2d.  Moderate  S.  W.  gale  at  7  a.m.  Strong  wind  at  1 1  a.m.  Moderate  W. 
gale  at  2  p.m.,  decreasing  to  fresh  breeie  at  7  p.m.  At  midnight 
moderate  S.W.  gale.  Overcast  and  misty,  with  fiercely  driving  snow 
and  thickly  falling  sleet  until  noon ;  clearing  at  5.30  p.m.,  and  be- 
coming again  overcast  and  misty  at  8  p.m. 

3d.  Fresh  to  moderate  E  wind  from  9  a.m.  till  nnon.  -Then  a  fresh 
E.N.E.  wind.  Overcast,  misty,  foggy  weather,  with  falling  snow 
throughout. 

4th.  From  8  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  gentle  to  moderate  N.E  and  N.X.E.  winds. 

At  6  P.M.  moderate  N.W.  gale.    At  lo  P.M.  moderate  to  fresh  W. 

gale.    Overcast,  cloudy  weather  throughout.    Cleared  at  S  p.m. 
5th.  Calm,  cloudless,  fine,  very  clear  weather  until  10  p.m.    Light  S.E. 

airs  at  midnight. 

6th.  Light  N.W.  airs  and  light  to  moderate  N.N.E*  winds.  Clear  weather 
throughout. 

7th.  Fresh  to  strong,  moderate,  and  light  N.N.E.  winds.   Fine,  clear 

weather  until  2  p.m.,  then  misty. 
8th.  Calm,  overcast,  and  misty  throughout. 

9th.  Light  airs  and  calms  throughout  Fine  but  cloudy  and  misty  gen- 
erally. 

loth.  Calms  and  lii^ht  E.  airs  till  6  p.^r.,  with  fine  but  misty  weather.  At 
midnight  moderate  S.l*!.  i^ale  anrl  i^loomv  wcatlu;r. 

llth.  Frcsli  to  strong  and  fresh  S.l^.  i^ale  throui,diout.    Fine  and  cleat 
weather  overhead,  with  eumuhis  and  cirrus  clouds. 
Thick  driving  snow  lower  down,  with  nimbus  clouds  .iround  tlie  ho- 
rizon.   From  8  a.m.  throughout  overcast,  with  thick  falling  snow, 
which  was  very  fine  and  wet. 

1 2th.  The  gale  moderate  to  force  7  at  7.30  a.m.,  and  at  8  a.m.  increased 
again  to  force  8.  At  noon  the  wind  E.  force  7.  At  4  and  8  p.m. 
fresh  N.N.E.  wind,  overcast  with  thicic  snow  till  noon.  At  4  p.m 
fine  but  misty.   At  8  p.m.  fine  and  clear.   Snow  very  fine  and  wet. 
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TEMPERATURES  TAKEN  ON  SLEDGE  JOURNEY  NORTH 

From  April  i6  to  May  12,  1896 
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TEMPERATURES— CWAmW^ 
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A    THOUSAND  DAYS  IN  THE  ARCTIC 


The  zoological  collection  promises  to  be  very  interesting,  but  at  pvesent 
it  is  (lidicult  to  say  much,  since  the  work  of  assorting  and  that  of  ideottfi* 
cation  is  not  yet  complete.  I  have  received  no  report  yet  on  the  smaller 
life  of  Franz -Josef  Land  Archipelat^o.  I  have,  however,  received  the  fol- 
lowing information  —  but  any  list  is  merely  provisional:  The  collection 
chiefly  consists  of  smaller  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  forms.  Kk  hest  oi 
all  will  perhaps  be  the  micro-ori^Mnisnis.  u[>on  which  a  C(;nsidcrablt:  time 
was  spent  all  through  the  winter  months,  many  specimens  having  been 
drawn  from  living  or  freshly  mounted  preparations. 

Among  Protozoa,  the  Infusoria  are  well  represented.  There  are  sponges 
and  coUenterates,  the  latter  tnclading  seversU  interesting  corals.  Wonitts 
are  rich  in  the  number  of  species,  and  include  sipunculids.  Rotifers,  Poty^ 
aoa,  leeches,  chactopods,  nematodes,  etc.  Sea-urchins  and  brittle-stan 
were  very  plentiful,  and  the  collection  also  includes  several  starfish,  sea- 
cucumbers,  and  feather-stars.  The  sea-cucumbers  were  mostly  obtwocd 
from  the  stomachs  of  walruses,  in  which  were  also  found  the  interestii^ 
worm  known  as  Priapulus  and  various  moliusks.  Crustaciae  were  obtained 
in  large  numbers  Insects  are  but  poorly  represented  by  three  or  four 
species.  There  are  no  moths  or  bnTt»M  tlies.  Five  or  six  species  of  acarin^ 
and  spiders  were  obtained.  Sea-spiders,  or  pycnoyonida.  are  weli  repre- 
sented. To  this  invertebrate  list  has  to  be  added  a  consi(ier<iblc  number 
of  bivalves  and  gasteropods.  A monp^  vertebrate,  sea-quirts,  append icularia. 
and  probably  lour  species  of  lish  complete  the  series,  apart  from  birds  and 
mammals.  The  collection  is  mostly  marine,  and  was  obtained  from  all 
depths  down  to  243  fathoms.  The  greater  portion,  however,  consists  of 
animals  obtained  near  the  shore,  at  depths  varying  down  to  eighteen  and 
twenty- six  fathoms.  The  interesting  discovery  of  bones  of  walrusd 
cetaceans,  and  deer  on  the  gigantic  raised  beaches  will  be  dealt  with  br 
the  geologist. 
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Abf.rdare  Channel,  227.  / 
Aberdeen  passed.  767. 
Absolute  declinations  at  Cape  Flora,  908. 
Abstract  of  weather  on  sledge  journey, 

1897,  692. 
Albert  Armitnge  Island,  61*^  and  tL 
Alec  Tweetlic  Hay,  466. 
Alexandra  Land,  Leigh  Smith's,  215,  717. 

Algae,  fresh -water.  Si  i- 
Alga;,  marine  and  fresh-water,  Sog. 
Allen  Young  Sound,  227.  and  «,  22S. 
/4  lopecurus  alpintis,  S09. 

At  Cape  Flora.  104. 
Ammonites  found  in  Windy  Gully,  83q, 
9P3- 

Ammonites  found  near  "  Elmwood,"  8S5,  j 
902. 

Ammonites  macrocephalus  in  Franz  josef ' 

Land,  864.  869. 
Andreassen  Islands,  supposed  position  of, 

745.  764.  and  765. 
Andree,  pigeon  with  note  from,  767. 
Andree,  stores  left  in  hut  for,  750,  753, 

755- 

Anylid  worms,  561. 

Archangel, 

Expedition  arrives  at,  &^ 
Lf^-hut  made  for  expedition  at,  ^ 
Monaster)'  burned  down,  in. 

Arctic  Circle  crossed.  7. 

Arctic  night,  moonlight,  101. 

Arctic  tern  {Sft'tna  macrurti),  243,  386. 
722  :  at  Cape  Flora  and  Bell  Island, 
799-  . 

Afrttana  sulmta,  Scl  lecht,  very  scarce, 

809. 
Armitage,  A.  B. 

Accompanies  author  on  sledge  jour- 
neys, ii2i        2oi.  617.  618. 
Affected  with  snow-blindncss,  229. 
Ascends  Cape  Flora,  164. 
Ascends  Cape  Grant,  274. 
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itage,  A,  B. 

Charge  of  astronomical  and  other  ob- 
servations of  expedition,  ^ 
Fetches  provisions  to  Cape  Keale, 

285.  289. 
Makes  canoe,  ;>70- 

Makes  table  of  winds  and  wind 

forces.  438. 
Nautical  knowledge,  3cx). 
Notes  on  meteorological  obser>*ations. 

Observations  during  expedition,  773. 
Result  of  tidal  observations,  387. 
Returns  to  Cape  Flora  to  fetch  Dr. 

Koettlitz,  2fia. 
Shoots  brent  geese,  797. 
Shoots  snowy  owl,  7()6. 
Shoots  walrus,  36. 
Sinks  in  crevasse,  648. 
Takes  notes  on  aurora.  43. 
Takes  weekly  magnetic  observations, 

545. 

Armitage,  Mrs.,  death  of,  535. 
Arthur  Island,  6^1  and  //. 
Astronomical  observations,  difficulty  in 

taking,  145. 
Aurora. 

Attempts  to  photograph,  575. 
Described.  ^Jti.       Zi,  L22j  43 1- 
(iiving  light,  161. 
Journal  of,  8^  •'<''/'/• 
Austria  Sound,  215.  21 8. 
I'aycr's  track  up,  469. 
Sloppy  tloe  in.  22i. 
Austro -  I lungarian  Expedition  discover 

Franz  Josef  Land,  l 
Author  (Frederick  (j.  Jackson) 
Ascends  Cape  Flora,  167. 
Ascends  Cape  Grant.  274. 
Ascends  Cape  Ncale.  282.  285,  289. 
Asceiul>  Cape  I'alerson  and  sees  cx- 

l»anse  of  open  water,  468. 
Ascends  Cape  Stephen,  307. 
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Author  (Frederick  G.  Jackson) 
Buys  reindeer  sledges,  25. 
Cabin  in  "  Eimwood,"  87. 
Christmas  presents  to  crew,  107. 
Collects  birds'  eggs  on  rocks,  518. 

SIL  S22,  isc^. 
Cooking-stove,  lo^  L32i  VIAl 
Description  of  nest  and  eggs  of  glau- 
cous gull,  788. 
Description  of  nesting  of  ivory-gulls. 

7QO- 

Discusses  plans  for  reaching  south 

|x}le  with  Nansen,  5I7- 
Encounter  with  bear,  141. 
Endeavors  to  rescue  dogs,  423- 
Entertains  Nansen  and  J  ohansen,  Slu 
Excursion  to  Bell  Island,  183. 
Excursion  to  Windward  Island,  160. 
Experiments   on   cause   of  scurvy, 

7S0. 

Explores  Mabel  Island,  314 
Falls  through  ice,  39,  567. 
Finds  Eira  House,  264. 
Finds  ivory-gulls*  eggs,  75Q. 
Gives  full  control  over  crew  to  Crow- 
ther.  22i 

Intention  of  exploring  neighborhood 
of  McClintock  and  Brady  Islands, 
46Q. 

Journey  to  Yugor  Straits  and  through 

Lapland,  2. 
Leaves  Dr.  Koeltlitz  in  command  at 

"  Eimwood."  457- 
Makes  copy   of  map  for  Captain 

Robertson,  736. 
Makes  tent,  577. 
Mapping,  iqs.  336. 
Meeting  with  Nansen,  !>o8. 
Notes  on  birds  of  Franz-Josef  Land, 

705.  siqQ- 

"Notice'  of  rewards  for  giving  in- 
formation of  bears,  84. 

Number  of  looms  shot  by,  375. 

OfTcrs  Nansen  to  name  places  near 
his  winter  quarters,  517. 

Order  about  Eira  Cottage,  203. 

Orders  for  skipper  of  Wituhoard, 
203. 

Photographs,  biolf^ical  sketches,  721. 
Plans  for  expedition,  i 
Plans  for  return  voyage,  74s. 
Plans  for  springs  of  1897  and  189S, 
616.  74  f. 

Plans  to  map  country  round  Brady 

Island,  678,  701,  706. 
Presents  to  Rawing,  Russian  peasants, 

and  Samoyads,  25. 
Receives  news  of  death  of  his  mother, 

741. 


Author  (Frederick  G.  Jackson) 

Relinquishes  plans  of  exploring  in 

IVittdwani,  535. 
Revises  Nansen's  telegram  for  news- 
paper, 523. 
Rules  in  case  of  fire,  13. 
Sledge  journeys,  163,  iji  2o5.  45Q- 
Snow-blindness,  231,  232. 
Starts  on  boat  journey,  263. 
Study  of  scurvy,  776. 
Testimony  to  comrades.  772. 
Thanks  various  persons  for  assistance. 

Third  New-Year's  Day  in  Arctic, 

Washing  in  low  temperatures,  176. 
iSn 

IUckstrOm  on  Spitzbergen  rocks,  8S1. 
Baer  finds  Plcuropogon  Sabinii,  Br.,  in 

Novaya  Zemlia,  807. 
BaUtna  of  Dundee,  hunting  for  walruses, 

720.  731- 

Baltnta  of  Dundee,  news  brought  by,  72»). 
Balitna  mysiicetus,  jaw  -  bones  of,  53;. 

760.  762. 
Barents  Sea. 

Cleared  of  ice  by  wind,  318. 

Greatest  depth  of,  762. 

Ice  in  and  direction  of  winds,  437. 
Bath-room  in  "  Eimwood,"  8^  2^ 
Bear. 

Author  attacked  by.  14T- 
(Wounded)  in  snow-drift,  440  and  «^ 
428, 

Measurements,  135.  431.  SSt.  553 
Shooting,  28,  ^  5_ij  2i  passim. 
Shot  at  Cape  Gertrude,  133  ;  partic 
ulars  of,  135- 
"  Bear  Comer,"  g6;  disappears,  109. 
Bear  cub  taken  on  Cape  Gertrude,  i^f  : 
particulars  of,  136,  142,  149.  icS,  ito. 

Bear    cubs    "  Gertie,"    **  Mabel."  ar-.i 

*'  Benjy."  184,  188.  l^L  \^  235. 
Bear  Island.  766. 

Bear's  liver,  fried,  effect  of  eating.  ?o. 

Beaumont  on  Greenland  coast.  67S. 
Belcmnites  in  Franz -Josef  Land, 

8(>Q. 

In  Windy  Gully.  890. 
Near  *'  Elmwoo<l."  887.  Sqi. 
On  Mabel  Island.  930. 
Bell  Island. 

Author's  excursion  to,  184, 

Boat  party  land  on.  310. 

Bones  found  on  raise*!  beaches.  S'.  ? 

Flora,  Qt6. 
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Bell  Island. 

Open  water  near.  115,  t6q. 
Reached  by  bnat,  263. 
Sighted,  25,  li. 
Small  ice-cap.  184- 
Benyon,  ivory-giiU's  egg  in  collection  in 

Copenhagen,  789. 
Berzoomofl',  Ivan,  25. 
Black  Guillemot  {Uria  grylle)  eggs  de- 
scribee!, 794. 
Blomkvist,  K.,  member  of  expedition,  4^ 
163. 

Accompanies  author  on  sledge  jour- 
neys, 168,  205,  450. 
Affected  with  snow-blindness.  22q. 
Finds  burgies  on  Cape  Crowther, 

Returns  home  in  IVitiJjvani,  538. 
Tries  to  rescue  dogs,  423. 
Blue  foxes,  274.  323. 

Boat  journey  in  Mary  Harmsxvorth  (1895), 
263  srqq. 
Arrival  at  Cape  Grant,  266.  267. 
Boat  damaged,  304. 
Bell  Island  reached,  263. 
Camp  in  Eira  Harbor,  310. 
Camp  on  Cape  Crowther,  278. 
Cape  LoHey  rounded,  2()0. 
Cape  Nealc  reachetl,  2 So. 
Cape  Stephen  reached,  360. 
Caught  in  ice  of  Gray  Bay,  267. 
Landing  at  Cape  Grant,  299. 
Landing  on  Bell  Island,  310.  • 
Move  to  Cooke  Rocks,  303. 
Phenomenon  in  sky,  296. 
Preparations  for,  2s8.  gfn 
Provisions  left  in  Kira  Mouse,  31$. 
Records  left  in  cairns,  273,  279.  2S1, 

28^.  289,  3o«;.  308. 
Results,  319. 

Return  to  Cape  Flora,  317. 
Start  for  Cape  Crowther.  278, 


Stt)res  left  at  depot  on  Cape  Grant. 

Storm  during  return  to  Cape  Neale, 

Weights  of  crew,  320. 
Boats  dug  out  of  snow,  183. 
Bolshaia  Zemelskija  Tundra,  Author's 

journey  to.  2,  rzi,  535- 
Bonaparte's  Sandpiper  (  Trin^a  fuscicolUs\ 

228, 

Botany  of  Franz-Josef  Land,  by  Harry 
Fisher,  807. 
Cryptogamia,  809. 
1  )esmids  scarce.  8iq. 
Diatoms,  no  great  variety  of,  8io. 
Lichens,  8 09. 
Plixnogamia,  3o7- 
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Botany  of  Franz-Josef  Land. 
Protophyta,  ftin, 

Report  ready  for  Linnean  Society, 
8ii. 

Boulger,  Professor,  passenger  to  Arch- 
angel on  IVindivarJ,  ^  iQ. 
Brady  Island,  227, 

Author's  plans  for  mapping,  678,  701. 
706. 

Brent-goose  {^Berinda  brenta\  241;.  380, 

505.  714- 
On  Cape  Flora,  797. 
Brice,  Montefiore,  report  of  expedition, 

870  and  a. 
British  Channel,  218  ;  western  coast  map- 
ped, 487- 
Bromwich  Island.  475. 
Brown.  Captain  of  VViiidwarJ, 

Falls  in  with  author's  plans,  475. 
Quick  passage  with    Nansen  and 

Johansen,  472. 
Returns  with  IVhuiutird,  535. 
Brown  Fjord.  22h  and  «. ,  626  ami  «, 
Bruce  Island,  620.  718 ;  Leigh  Smith's 

map  of  eastern  side,  167. 
Bruce,  VV.  S. 

Accompanies  Dr.  Kocttlitz  on  expedi- 
tion to  Bell  Island,  708.  710. 
Accompanies  Dr.  Koetllitz  with  pro- 
visions for  sledge  party  (1897),  6fiJi. 
Arrives  in  **  Elmwood,"  535. 
Biological  sketches.  718. 
Description  of  collection  of  birds,  795. 
Finds  eider  duck's  nest.  759 
BrUnnich's  Guillemot  {Chin  arra),  account 
of,  804. 

BrUnnich's  Guillemot  {Uria  bntennuhi)^ 
2^4  :  eggs  described,  793. 

Frozen  for  winter,  t;44- 

Helping  young  to  sea.  364.  372. 

Nesting  on  Cape  Crowihui,  2iQ. 

On  Cape  Grant,  273. 

Putting  label  on  young,  549. 

Shot,  2QQ.  238.  362.  371. 
Bryum  obtusi folium,  217. 
Buckie  shells,  762. 
Bunting's  egg  found.  24s. 
Burgess,  S.,  member  of  exj>edition,  4.  II7. 
Burgomasters  (sec  Glaucous  gulls). 

C AMHRiDap,  Bay.  285.  289,  643.  645,  668. 

Character  of  coast  near.  290. 
Canoe,  dimensions  of.  (>02.  603. 
Canvxs  huts,  2^  ;  used  for  stores.  5J^ 
Cape  Albert  Markham,  213  and  //.,  22>>, 

462.  463- 
Cape  Alice  Armitage.  631. 
Cape  Ballin  Temple,  47'>. 
(>ape  Barents.  3^ 
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Ca[>e  Harents. 
Flora^  104. 

Formed  of  "columnar  basalt," S£iL 

Lichens  and  movses  on,  ()i 
Ca|)e  liattenberg.  634.  637 
Cape  Cecil  Harmsworth,  "fxj.  702.  706. 
Cape  Chelyuskin,  markings  on,  28s. 
Cape  Crowther,  2^,  2<2. 

Hirds  on,  677. 

lioat  party  camp  on,  278. 

Flora,  017. 

Fossils  from,  8()6. 

Letter  left  on,  27Q. 

Hocks  on,  27Q- 

Soundings  ofT,  756. 
iCape  Farman,  626  and  il. 
Cape  Fisher.  2i(<.  21S,  4f>5.  717. 

Basalt  at.  8(>q. 
Cape  Fiume  (I'ayer's).  21 S- 
Cape  Fligely.  open  water  off,  236. 
Cape  Flora, 

Author  ascends,  167. 

Depot  at,  2i 

Flora,  104,  Qi(>. 

Fossils  found  near,  865. 

Fungus  *'  new  to  science"  found  on, 
745 

Height,  ^  167. 

More  direct  route  north  discovered 

from.  23S. 
Open  water  off,  4$q,  401. 
Plateau  cleared  of  snow  by  wind,  56. 
Raised  beaches,  S70. 
Snow-bunting's  nest  and  eggs  found 

on.  2S2, 
Snowy  owls  on.  707. 
Temj>erature  on  summit,  570,  607. 
Vegetation  dead,  ^ 
View  from  summit,  f>o2.  525. 
Water- worn  stones  on  summit,  SW). 
Cape  Forbes,  Dr.  Koettlit/'s  expedition  to, 
70S. 

Cape  Fridtjof  Nansen,  287.  2S9,  301.  7S7. 
Cape  (iertriide.  ^ 

bear's  lair  at,  133;  particulars  of,  136. 

Description  of,  253. 

Drift-wood  fetched  from,  4t;4.  4'j5- 

Flora,  ()I5. 

Lignite  found  on,  8()2. 
Purple  saxifrage  oiij  Scxj. 
Silicificd  wood  on,  8()S. 
Cape  (irant,  2£^  3a 
Ascent  of,  274- 
Flora,  fji 7. 

Letter  and  stores  left  at  depot  on. 

Letter  left  in  cairn  on,  273. 
Luxuriant  plants  on,  272. 
Moraine  on,  S67. 


Cape  Grants 

Open  water  round,  lis.  6S0. 

Provisions  in  depot  on,  302. 

Water  round  devoid  of  life,  274- 
Cape  (irosvenor,  632. 
Cape  Johansen,  757. 
Cape  John  Murray,  627. 
Ca^ie  Leigh  Smith,  516. 
Cape  Lewis- Poole,  7o()  and  a. 
Cape  Lofley,  280.  651)  and  «.  661. 

Glacier  face  fronting.  757. 

Narwhals  seen  off,  762. 

Rounded  by  boat  party,  2(>o. 
Cape  Ludlow,  280.  2(jn,  (>6m.  dfji. 

Camps  on,  6()3,  (rf)^>- 

Glacier  face  fronting,  7f>7- 
Cape  Mary  Harmsworth,  280.  200.  300. 

Dangerous  position  of  party  off.  7gS. 

Ivory-gulls  nesting  on,  Soo. 

Most  westerly  point  of  Frajii:-Jo«;f 
Land,  G57. 

Open  sea  from,  si6. 

I'ossibly  upon  Gillis  Land,  287,  321. 

Record  left  in  cairn  on,  li^'i. 
Cape  McClintock,  22Q  ?L 

Basalt  at,  86<). 

Depot  in  cleft,  225. 

Solitary  berg  near,  4O8. 
Cape  Mill,  221  n. 
Cape  Neale,  30^  !;i6. 

Flora,  917. 

Fossils  from,  896, 

Markings  on,  2S5. 

Moraine  on,  567. 

Reached  by  boat  party,  2 So. 

Silicified  tree-trunk  on,  S98. 

Skeleton  of  seal  found  on,  866- 

/rVm/7i'<j/</ drifting  to,  2^ 
Cape  Nimrotl,  646. 
Cape  Norway,  224  ». 
Cape  Paterson,  4^6. 

Glacier  on,  4(>7- 
Cape  Polar  gleams,  631. 
Cai)e  Richthofen,  215  and  «.,  46s.  f>2^. 

Basalt  at. 

Fossils  from.  896. 

Wide  cracks  opf>osite.  227. 
Cape  Royal  Societies,  706  and 
Cape  Stephen,  22i  277.  3oi.  3Q3. 

Birds  and  flowers  on,  307. 

Flora,  ()i6. 

Fossils  found  near,  86j>,  893, 
Letter  left  in  cairn  on,  308. 
Reachetl  by  boat  party,  307. 

Cape  Sybil.  625. 

Cape  Taylor,  477. 

Cape  Tegethoff ,  plateau  -  like  aspect  <i 
land  near,  868. 
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Cardarmne  bdlidifclia,  S09  ;  in  flower  on 
Cape  Cirant,  272. 

Cecil  Rhodes  I-  jord,  soS. 

Cerastiuvi  alpimim,  L.  var.  unijlorum, 
8o().  917. 
On  Cape  Grant,  272. 

"  Chadee,"  Samoyad  god,  i8. 

Chamberlain  Fjord,  632. 

Child,  Josiah  F.,  mineralogist  of  expedi- 
tion, 4. 

Accompanies  author  in  search  for 

bear.  141. 
Accompanies  Dr.  Koeltlitz  to  Cape 

Gertriule,  2S7. 
Accompanies  Dr.  Koetilitzlo  Dundee 

Point.  234- 
Ascends  Cape  Grant,  274- 
Collects  kittiwake  gulls'  eggs  at  Cape 

Flora,  78S. 
Photographs  "  Bear  Corner,"  162. 
Repairs  musical  box,  50. 
Christiansund,  lVindxi<arii  at,  7. 
Christmas  festivals,  loS.  413.  sSS. 
Clarke,  Mr.  Eagle. 

Article  on  Avifauna  of  Franz-Josef 

Land  in  Ihis,  795. 
On  Honaparte's  Sand-piper,  798. 
On  "  Urou  n  Snipe,"  Knot  and  Purple 

Sand-piper,  799. 
On   Dr.  Is'eale  and  Red  -  Throated 

Diver,  8o(). 
On  Greenland  Jerfalcon.  707- 
On  Lapland  Buntings  at  Cape  Flora, 

7<)6. 

On  Little  Auks,  801. 

On  Turnstone  in  Franz -Josef  Land, 

Cleve,  Professor,  report  on  diatoms,  81 1 
CockUaria  anglica,  L.  var.  Jennstrata,  R. 
Br.  (Scurvy-grass),  809,  91 7- 
Freezing  chamber  for,  367,  376,  391. 
I'luzen  fur  salad,  286,  364.  367.  37(), 

3^5,  398, 
On  Cape  (irant,  272. 
On  Cape  Neale.  288, 
On  Eira  Cottage,  104. 
Seedlings,  81 1- 
Common  swallow  (Hirutu/o  rustica)  visit- 
ing Franz-Josef  I. and.  796. 
Con/enur  on  Cape  Neale.  285. 
Cooke,  Henry,  Vice  -  Consul  at  Archan- 
gel, 

Meets  author  in  Archangel, 

Service  to  expedition, 
Cooke  Rocks.  274  11^ 

Flora,  917. 
Corries  in  Franz-Josef  Land  bare  of  vege 

tation.  80K 
Crevasses  concealed  by  snow,  71S. 


Crichton  Somerville  Bay,  636 ;  shores  of 

basalt,  C36. 
Crowther,  26,  22  ;  Characteristics,  73. 
Crustacea.  575. 
CyclapUrus  found,  710. 
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Danes  Island,  Pyke's  house  used  as  depot ' 

by  Well  man,  2- 
Darkness  on  80°  of  latitude,  572. 
David  Island,  278.  680. 

Fossil  wood  on,  869. 
David  Wilton  Island,  472. 

Tinned  meat  left  on,  47S. 
De  Bruyne  Sound,  227.  12^ 

Flat  bergs  in,  213. 

Narwhals  seen  in.  762. 

Open  water  in,  480. 
Diana  walrus  hunting,  749. 
Diatom  (new)  among  drift-wood,  713. 
Disco  Island,  cap  on,  869. 
D<^s, 

"  Beauty"  killed  by  other  dogs,  liL 
"Carlo,"  death. 484. 

Drawing  sledge,  409. 

Kills  Ostiak  dog.  63. 
Deaths,  538,  63s.  636.  O41.  643. 
How  treated,  101. 
*'  Jinnie  "  lost.  418. 
"  Joey,"  Lapp  dog,  573. 
"Lurcher,"  killed  by  "Bismarck," 

594. 

Missing,  124.  3<>6. 

*'  Nimrod  "  bear-hunting,  324. 

Only  surviving  bear-dog,  57:^. 
Ostiak  <logs  described,  14. 

Killing  each  other,        363,  364^ 

2M.389.  438. 
Stupid  and  intractable,  \\\. 
"  Rawing,"  death,  441. 
Samoyad  dogs, 

Stupid  and  intractable,  .i-i  l. 
Shut  in  kennel  fur  winter,  3()0. 
"  Tommy  Rot,"  killed  by  bear,  489. 
Dog-driving,  difficulties  of,  i_2. 
Dog  teams  for  sledges,  44.1,  445. 
Dolgoi  Island  sighted,  i^. 
Dovekies  (.f<v  Mandt's  Guillemot). 
Draba  alpina,  L.,  809  ;  on  Cape  Grant, 
277- 

On  Cajie  Neale.  2S2,  288. 
Draba  UptopcUila,  Fr..  seedlings,  81 1. 
Drasche  on  dial)ase  of  Spit/bergen,  881. 
Dress  for  marching.  639. 
Dundee  Point,  depots  near,  2io.  212. 
234. 

Dunsford,  H-  A.  H.,  member  of  expedi- 
tion, ^ 
Finds  sledge, 

Relates  experiences  of  war,  51. 
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Eaton  Island,  460,  717. 
Echinodenns,  «;6l. 

Eider-Duck  {Somateria  mollissima),  261. 

At  Capes  Flora  and  (irant,  7g8. 

Ducklinjjs    brought    to  Zoological 
(lanlens,  760. 

Nest  and  egg  described,  759,  787. 
Eira  Cottage. 

Author's  order  about.  203 • 

(Junpowder  found  at,  ihl^ 

Slate  of,  34. 
Eira  Harbor  bTocked  with  ice,  33,  258, 
263. 

Eira  Harbor,  open  water  near,  132. 
Eira  House. 

Found,  2(k4  ;  letters  on  wall,  26^. 

I'rovisions  and  note  left  for  Frani 
party,  6yi. 

Reached  by  sledge  party  (1897), 

Records  found  in,  310. 
Eira  lost  near  Franz-Josei  Land,  2* 
K Ik-skin  boots.  177. 
"  Elmwocid,"  82, 

lioards  wrenched  from  roof,  96. 

First  meal  in,  S3^ 

Interior  decoration,  87. 

Position  of,  883. 

Provisions  left  at,  750. 
Else,  steward  on  Wimhmrd,  SVI. 
Elvin,  Captain,  pilot  boarding  W'indivard, 
768. 

Englchardt,  Governor,  entertains  expedi- 
tion, 

Erasmus  Ommanney  Island,  221  n. 

Esquimau.x  belief  concerning  aurora  bore 
alis.  ;i32  zi. 

Etheridge  Island.  702. 

Etheridge  on  chain  of  islands  from  Franz- 
Josef  Land  towards  Parry  Islands,  321. 

Etheridge  on  distribution  of  basalts,  869. 

Exercise  in  dark,  loo- 

Faggf.,  Dr.  C.  ILj  opinion  of  desiccated 

vegetables.  778. 
Falkland  Isles,  radiolarian  chert  from, 

()OI. 

Faroe  Island,  purple  sand-piper  breeding 
on,  78 S. 

l-\irtius(  North  references  to  geology  of 

parts  of  Franz-Josef  Land,  8()9. 
Feilden,  Colonel.  7()5. 

()n  "  Hrown  Snipe  "and  Knot,  7<)9- 
**  Finskocs,"  Lapp  fur  hoots.  389,  599. 
Hslj,  specimens  of  small.  304. 
Fisher,  Harry,  botanist  and  zoologist  of 
expedition.  ^ 
Accon\panies  Dr.  Koettlitz  to  Cape 
(Jertru<le,  2t;7.  261. 


Fisher,  Harry. 

Arranging  and    pressing  botanical 

specimens,  371.  386. 
Designs  menus  for  Christmas  fea>t. 
ILL 

Finds  new  plants  on  Cai>c  Neale. 

Finds  PleuropoiTon  Snbinii  on  Mabel 

Island,  321. 
Finds  purple  sand-piper's  nest.  522. 

788.  22^.  799- 
Finds  two  new  fungi,  529. 
Notes  on    Botany  of   Fran/  -Jo^ef 

Land,  S07. 
Report  on  Flora  of  Franz-Josef  Lan-.l. 

104. 

Returns  home  by  WindwnrJ,  ^39. 
Sketch  of  Capes  Ludlow  and  Lofley. 
3S0. 

Flies,  three  species,  726. 
Flora  of  Franz- Josef  Land,  Report  by  11 
Fisher,  914. 
List  of  plants,  91S. 
Football  on  ice.  53,  5^1 
Foster.  Professor  M..  779. 
Foxes  near  Cape  Grant,  266.  268   {s.  f 

also  Blue  fox). 
Fox  in  Windy  Gully, 
Fox  near  **  Bear  Berg,"  443.  4s2. 
Fraas,    Dr..   Jurassic   ammonites  from 

Spitzbcrgen,  904. 
From,  508. 
F"ranz- Josef  Land, 

Accidentally  discovered,  l 

An  archipelago  of  small  islands,  2^ 

S63. 
August  in.  318. 

Balitna  mysticetus  not  seen  in,  322. 
Bear-hunting,  324  passim. 
Birds  in,  323. 

Birds,  notes  by  author  on,  795  j^y^. 
Botany  of,  by  Harry  Fisher,  104.  Sot: 

Report,  914. 
Characteristics  of  northern  cc»ast,  641 
Climate,  f;84. 

Discovered  by  Payer  and  Weyprecht, 
300.  30 1. 

Eggs,  notes  by  F.  W.  P'rohawk  on. 

Expedition  arrives  at,  32. 
Extension  towards  Spitzbergen.  51b 
Extent  of  northwest  determined,  487. 
Game  list.  328. 

Geological  literature  relating  to,  8^17 
Geology  of.  by  Reginald  Koettlitz. 
863. 

Greatest  height  of  land.  f>3f>, 

Map  altered,  222.  ? 

No  living  tree  or  shrub  in,  376. 
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Franz-Josef  Land, 

Not  a  Continent.  4^8. 

Payer's  map,  215.  218. 

Payer's  work  in,  470. 

Reindeer  ceased  to  exist  in.  .•^23. 

Reindeer  unsuitable  for.  538. 

Rocks  and  fossils,  notes  by  E.  T. 

Newton,  S(j7  sttfq. 
Si^jhted  from  W'iitJxvard,  25. 
Sport  of,  122. 
*'  Sumnicr  "  days  in,  530. 
Warm  weather  in  March.  1896,  452. 
473- 

Frederick  Jackson  Island.  525 

Basalt  on  west  coast,  86<). 

Little  auks  on,  804. 
Fridtjof  Nanscn  IslantI,  479. 
Frohawk.  F.  W. 

Blows  ivory-gulls'  egt;s.  790.  Soi. 

Notes  and  descriptions  of  eggs  col- 
lected in  exjiedition,  7S7  sttjq. 
Frost-bites,  ^  and  «. 
"  Frost-smoke,"  69  and  «. 

Near  Bell  and  Mabel  Islands,  129. 
Fulmar  Petrel  {/•'ulmarus  glacialis),  22» 

At  Ca\>c  Flora,  806. 
Nesting  on  Cape  Crowther,  280. 
Fungus  '*  new  to  science,"  745» 

(iADDi'S,  new  species.  721. 
(]ame  list.  Franz- Josef  Land,  328, 
Gastro|x>ds,  55S. 

Geology  of  Franz-Josef  Land  by  Ranald  ; 
Koettlitz.  863. 
Basalt,  863;  similar  to  those  of  other 

lands,  866. 
Fossils,  864. 

Rocks  of  Jurassic  age,  864. 

Water-worn  stones  on  summit  of  Cape 
Flora,  8()6. 
George  Harley  Island,  221  a. 
(iillis  Land,  2^  287,  321. 
Gillis  Land,  non-existent,  660.  763. 

Search  for.  745.  763. 
(Uaucous  Gull  (Larus  ghucus),  224,  245, 

Account  of,  799. 

Measurements,  242. 

Nests  and  eggs  described,  788. 

Nesting  on  Cape  Crowther,  280. 

Nesting  on  Cape  (^rant,  273. 

Nesting  on  Cape  Neale,  288. 
Golden  {ChttraJrius  piiii  itxlis)  shot 

from  deck  of  IVind-vard,  806. 
Gore- Booth  Fjord,  508.  509. 
(i<ivernment  rifle  an<l  ammunition,  experi- 
ments with.  ISO.  32(j. 
Graphephorum  I' is  fieri.  Gray.  809. 


Gray  Bay,  6So. 

Boat -party  caught  in  ice  in.  267. 
Raised  beach  and  clifl's  of  columnar 

basalt.  869. 
StMindings      mouth.  7';6. 
Grinnell  Land.  Albert  Markham  travel- 
ling north  of,  678. 
Guillemot  {JU.  troiU),  northern  breeding 

range.  Bear  Island,  793. 
Gully  Rocks,  snow-  bunting's  nest  and 

eggs  found  on,  787. 
Guntcr  Bay,  raised  l>each  at.  ^|6. 
Gunter  Sound,  ice  near  entrance.  316,  538. 
(iuy's  Head,  213  and  «j  480. 

Haenm.sgvaag  on  Mageoere  Island, 
Hamilton,  Admiral  Sir  Vesey,  congratula- 
tions to  author.  772. 
Hammcrfest  passed  by  IVinthpard, 
Ilardmaj),  analysis  of  "  hullite,"  875. 
llarkness  selects  tinned  foods  for  expedi- 
tion, 2i 
Harley,  Professor  V'-infihan. 

Experiiiicuial  inquiry   into  scurvy, 
780. 

On  bear's  liver,  106,  192  n.,  328. 
On  sugar  affecting  scurvy.  779. 
Opinion  of  sugar  as  food,  722. 
Harmswurth,  Alfred  C. 

Letter  to  Arthur  Montefiore  on  polar 

expedition,  774. 
Provides  funds  for  expedition,  3^  773. 
Harmsworth,  Mrs, 

Decorates  author's  cabin, 
Presents  sledge  flags  to  author,  169 
Hayward,  John  W.,  member  of  expedi- 
tion, ^  q6. 
Accompanies  Dr.  Koettlitz  to  Dundee 

Point,  234. 
Bread-making,  420. 
In  charge  at  Northbrook  Island,  274. 
Remains  at  hut  with  Dr.  Koettlitz, 
262- 

Retums  to  Cape  Flora,  214. 
Hinde.  Dr.  G.  J.,  tiescriptioii  of  radio- 

larian  chert,  870,  900. 
Hinlopin  Straits,  Nansen  hoped  to  meet 

walrus  sloops  in,  514. 
Hooker  Island.  227,  228,  718. 

Depot  on,  178.  180.  i8i. 

Fossils  from,  8(>f». 

Height  of,  626. 

Koettlitz's  excursion  to,  234. 

Rubini  Rock  on.  460. 

Sledge  journey  (to  May,  1S97),  700 

Specimens  of  basalt  from,  870,  878. 
Ilvi«ltenland.  Isles  of,  little  auks  at,  804. 
Ilymoiomycetes,  fiio. 
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IvoRY-cri.l.s  {Pa^ophila  ebumea),  224. 

Account  of,  SncV 

Eggs  described,  789. 

Eggs  found  on  Cape  Mary  Harms- 
worth,  75Q.  761. 

First  season's  plumage,  4qi. 

Nesl,  790  ;  described.  Sot. 

Young,  387.  38S ;  brought  to  Zoolog- 
ical Gardens,  759  and  n. ,  793. 

Jackson- Harmsworth  Polar  Expedi- 
tion. 

Depot  at  Cape  Flora,  ^5  {^^^  "Elm- 
wood.") 

Entertained  at  Archangel,  ft. 

Keeping  Queen's  Jubilee,  70Q. 

Leaves  Archangel,  isl. 

Leaves  Cape  Flora,  7j>'^- 

Lunch  at  ( Jerman  Club.  Archangel, 

Meml>crs  suflTer  from  sleeplessness 
during  <larkness,  402,  413.  435. 

4^2,        4iS.  m.  Sii^ 

Members  wish  to  continue  with  expe- 
dition, iM. 

Non  existence  of  land  frustrates  route 
to  pole,  tdii. 

Number  of  bears  shot,  322. 

Plans  of,  774. 

Preparations  for  second  winter,  363. 
Preparations  for  sletlging,  i3q6,  446, 

Mi  449- 
Reasons  for  return,  741* 
Results,  i 
Return  home.  770. 

Six  members  at  Cape  Grant,  266. 
267. 

Track  made  for  exercise,  395. 
Weights  on  loaded  sledges,  453,  4S4- 
Jan  Mayen.  rocks  of,  Sfii . 
Jeannettf  Expedition  suffering  from  lead- 
poisoning,  115. 
Jeffreson  jirovides  Christmas  -  cards  for 

expedition,  loS- 
Jelly-fish,  new  species,  762. 
Jerfalcon    {IlierofaUo    candicans)  near 

Cape  Flora,  797. 
Johanncscn  Islands,  supposed  position  of. 

lili  26i  265  and 
Johansen. 

Arrives  at  **  Elmwood,"  ^10. 
Characteristics.  «;i3. 
Returns  in  WimhmrJ,  540. 
Rounds  Capes  McClintock  and  Rich- 
thofeu,  490. 
Joinville  Island,  radiolarian  chert  from, 
90T. 

"  Joker,"  story  of,  117. 

Josephine  Peary  Bay.  684- 

Juncus  bii^lumis  on  Cape  Neale,  285. 


Kane  on  bear's  liver  not  affecting  dogs. 
io6. 

Kap  Tschelyuskin,  plants  collected  by 

Kjcllman  on,  l^i i- 
Kara  Sea.  ice  brought  by  tide  from,  20. 

I5i  21S,  30i,  aSr 
Karl  Alexander  Land  (Payer's),  218. 

Basalt  on  west  coast.  86q. 
Kharborova,  Samoyad  settlement,  r^. 

Russian  priests  dying  of  scurvy  at. 
777- 

King  Charles  Islands  764. 
King  Oscar  Land,  222.  223. 

Nauscn's  opinion  on,  514. 
Kittiwake  {  Kissa  tridaclyla),  JJ_. 

Account  of,  801.  Soi 

Carrying  moss.  245. 

Kggs,  25i, 

Nest  and  eggs  described.  788.  789. 

Nesting  on  Cape  Crowther.  280 

Nesting  on  Cape  Grant,  273. 

Reappearance  of,  493 
Kjellman  collection  of  plants  on  Kap 

Tschelyuskin,  811- 
Knot  (  Trini^a  canutus),  799 
Koettlitz  Island,  463- 

Koettlitz,  Reginald,  doctor  and  geologist 

of  expedition,  ^ 
Accompanies  second  sledge  expedi- 
tion, 205. 
Arrives  at  Cape  Grant.  274- 
Excursion  to  Cape  Gertrude.  257.  2<^>i 
Excursion  to  remove  stores  to  depot 

near  Dundee  Point.  234. 
Expedition  to  Bell  Island  and  Ca.|>e 

Forbes,  708,  710. 
Expert  at  dentistry,  400. 
Finds  ivory-gulls'  eggs,  7«;q.  78q.  7qo 
Finds  part  of  reindeer  horn  on  Cape 

Stephen,  308. 
Geological  specimens  sent  by  Wind 

ward,  S28,  , 
In  charge  at  "Elmwood,"  March, 

1896. 152. 
Meets  sledge  party  (1897)  with  pro 

visions.  MB. 
On  geology  of  Franz-Josef  Land.  3b3. 
Remains  at  hut,  262. 
Report  on  cause  of  dog's  death,  i  ;q. 
Report  on  Mouat's  case,  182.  iS'^. 
Report  on  quarters  of  men  and  otfi 

cers,  (ifL 

Return  from  excursion  to  Hookrr 

Island,  237- 
Shows  stratified   deposits   at  C-apc 

Flora  to  Nansen.  869. 
Sketch-map  of  Ca|)e  Flora.  563. 
Koldewey  Island,  dolerite  on,  863. 
Kong  Harold  passed  by  IVindwarJ, 
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Lapland,  author's  journey  through.  2. 
l.apland  bunting  {Calcarius  lapponicus), 
501,  505,  506.  714. 
At  Cape  Flora,  70. 
T.app  laijxrsko  worn  instead  of  boots, 

53-  . 

Larin,  Captain  of  Vestmk,  entertains  ex- 
pedition, 

Lecidea  f:;(ographic(i,  810. 

Leigh  Smith  Sound,  6:^4. 

Lemberg,  researches.  876. 

Letters  left  for  Nansen,  iw. 

Lime-juice  as  preventative  of  scurvy,  40, 

Lippmann,  discovers  method  of  color  pho- 
tography, 608- 
**  Liqueur  Polaris,"  ioq. 
Lister,  Lord,  779. 
Little  Auk  {Mu^itlus  allc),  323. 
Account  of.  803. 
Eggs  described,  704- 
Reappearance  of,  493. 
Lofley,  letters  on  wa  mjf  Eira  House, 
265. 

Log-hut  brought  in  pieces  from  Archangel, 

^  {sfg  also  '*  Elmwotxl  "). 
Looms  (^see  Brllnnich's  Cluillemot). 
Lough  Neagh,  silicified  wood  on,  900. 
Luzula  campestris  on  Mabel  Island,  315. 
Luzula  congesta  on  Cape  Neale,  285. 

Mabf.i.  Bri'cf.  Fjord,  640. 
Mabel  Island,  129. 

Bears  on,  184.  181;. 

Covered  with  glacier — dome-shaped 

cap,  184. 
Explored,  313. 
Flora,  Q16. 

Silicified  wood  on,  898. 
Winthvani  near,  539. 
McClintock,  Admiral  Sir  Leopold. 
Congratulations  to  author,  772. 
First  to  bring  ivory  -  gull's  eggs  to 

England.  252.  789. 
Sends  author  model  of  sledge,  170. 
Sledge  journeys,  679. 
McClintock  Island,  706. 
Malmgreen  sends  ivory -gulls'   eggs  to 

Stockhulm,  789. 
Mandt's  Guillemot  {Uria  manJti),  69,  161. 
199,  201. 
Account  of,  803. 
In  winter  plumage,  s66.  j;67. 
Nesting  on  Cape  Crowther,  2S0 
Reappearance  of.  4()3. 
Marchantia  polymorphs  on  Capes  Flora 

and  Grant.  809. 
Markbain,    Albert,   travelling   north  of 
Grinnell  Land,  678. 


Markham,  Sir  Clements. 

Congratulations  to  author.  772- 
On  geolog)'  of  Franz-Josef  Land,  fifiS 
and  tL. 

Markham  Sound,  sledge  journey  across 

entrance,  215. 
Marston.  presents  library  to  expedition, 

8i 

Mary  Elizabeth  Island,  2i(j  22L. 
Mary  Harms  worth,  at  Cape  Grant.  266, 
267. 

Boat  journey  in  {see  Boat  journey  in 
Mary  Harmsworth. 

Description  of.  263. 

Dredging  in.  ?;S7.  s6i. 

In  storm,  293  seqq. 
Maxim,  Russian  carpenter,  ^  56,  77- 

Wishes  to  return  to  Archangel,  162. 
May  Island.  702. 

Ivory-gulls'  nesting  on,  7^Q- 
Metaxa,  Countess,  presents  sledge  flags  to 

author,  l(>g. 
Meteorological  observations. 

Notes  by  A.  B.  Annitage  on.  812. 

Notes  on  results  bv  Strachan,  818. 

Remarks,  etc.,  83J  stqq. 

Table  L  Atmospheric  pressure,  818. 
819.  823. 

Table  11.  Mean  temperature  of  air. 
819.  824. 

Table  III.  Extremes  of  atmospheric 
pressure.  Si 9.  825. 

Table  IV.  Extremes  of  air  tem[>era- 
lure,  819.  82ft 

Table  V.  Summary  of  weather  nota- 
tions, 820.  827. 

Table  VL  Summary  of  winds,  820. 
828.  820. 

Table  VII,  Summary  of  cloud  nota- 
tions, Sio. 
Miers  Channel,  ice  in,  459. 

Open  water,  717. 
Mirage  like  open  water,  rSo. 
Molluscs,  1^58. 

Mollymoke  "  {see  Fulmar  Petrel). 
Montefiore,  Arthur. 

Assistance  in  organizing  expedition, 

775- 

Passenger  to  Archangel  on  Wtnd- 
ward,  i,  \SL. 
Moore,  Sir  William,  on  sugar  as  food, 
725- 

Morasses,  troubles  with.  225.  227.  230. 
.Moss,  Dr. "  tloe-l>ergs"  and  "  paleocrystic" 

ice-Hoes,  234. 
Mouat. 

Burial,  249. 

Death,  246. 

Down  with  scurvy,  181.  187.  200.  246. 
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Nansen,  F. 

Dates  of  leaving  Fntm  and  meeting 

author,  530. 
Examines   geological    structure  of 

C'ape  Flora,  86q. 
Favorable  spot  for  wintering.  ^16. 
Finds  Kosss  gull  off  Hvidlenland. 

Gives  account  of  his  exj>edition  to 
author,  508. 

Hut  near  Cape  Norway.  224- 

Invites  author  to  Norway  for  elk- 
shooting,  ^17. 

Mai>.  525- 

Meeting  with  author.  5; 08. 

On  Fulmar  I'etrel,  Ro^t- 

On  Little  Auks,  S04. 

Opinion    on    Peterman    Land  and 

King  Oscar  Land,  514. 
Records  snow-buntings  from  Torup 

Island,  795- 
Returns  in  H  ituhoorJ,  S40- 
Rounds  Capes  McClintockand  Rich- 

thofen,  4QO. 
Sends  canvas  canofs  for  sledging  and 

copies  of  book  to  author.  745. 
Telegram  for  newspaper,  52t). 
Telegrams  to  Scott  Keltic,  541. 
Wishes  to  land  at  Vardo,  539. 
Nares.  Admiral  Sir  Ceorge. 

Congratulations  to  author,  772. 

*'  Floe-hergs  "  antl  " paleocryslic"  ice 

does,  234. 

Nares's  Expctlition,  crews  of  Alert  and 

Disioreiy  suft'er  fr(mi  scurvy,  776. 
Narwhals.  323  ;  seen  off  i  ape  Lofley  and 

in  de  Hruync  Sound,  762. 
Nathorst,  1  )r. 

Examines  fossil  plants  brought  by 

Nansen.  864,  870- 
Examines  plant-remains,  883. 
On  Spitzbergen  rocks.  S8l. 
0|)inion  (»f  plant-remains  from  Cape 

Flora.  <)<>3. 
Opinion  of  plant-remains  from  Cape 

Kichthofcn.  905. 
Plants  idi  ntitied  by.  8S4. 
Ncale.  Dr.  William. 

Congratulations  to  author,  772. 
Letter  in  Eira  House.  313. 
Meets  returning  party.  770. 
Meets  with  brent-geese,  798. 
On  Fulmar  iVtrel.  So() 
On  Red-throated  Diver.  805. 
Retreat  in  boat  to  Novaya  Zemlia. 
62a. 

.•saw  snowy  owl  on  Ca|>e  Flora,  797. 
Spending  wititer  in  Eira  Cottage,  2, 

34- 


New  Siberian  Islands,  Nansen  passing, 
508, 

Newton,  E.  T. ,  notes  on  rocks  and  fossils 

of  Franz-Josef  Land,  867. 
Newton  Island,  702. 
Nightingale  Sound,  277. 

Flat  bci^  in,  213- 

Open  water  in,  685. 
Nikolski  River,  ij. 
Nord  Kyn  rounded  by  IVinJ'mn/, 
Nordenskjold  Bay,  300,  6j;4. 
Nordenskjold,  Professor. 

Finds  Ammonites  iriplkatus  in  Spits- 
bergen, q04. 

Jurassic  fossils  from  Novaya  Zemlia. 

Notices  markings  on  CapeChelzuskin, 

28^ 

On  hyperite  of  Spilzbergen,  Sfto- 

On  pt>sition  of  Gillis  Land.  287,  321. 

On  sleeplessness  during  darkness.  402. 
Northeast  end  of  Bear  Island — Mount 

Miser\-,  766. 
Northbrook  Island. 

Basalt  on,  86q. 

Leigh  Snuth's  map  of.  167.  206. 
Norway  coast  sighted,  767. 
Novaya  Zemlia,  Lapland  buntings  from, 

Ommanney.  Admiral  Sir  Erasmus,  con- 
gratulations to  author,  772. 

Papavtr  nud'uauU,  809. 

At  Cape  Flora,  104- 

On  Cai>e  Neale.  2S2.  2&S. 
Ptxpavtrradicatum,  Rotth.. seedlings.  Sit. 
Pascoe,  Rev.  C,  meets  author  in  Arch- 
angel, fi. 
Pasteur,  discoveries  of,  784. 
"  Payer  Glacier."  300- 
Payer.  J.  von.,  7^)5. 

Collection  of  flowers,  81 1. 

Finds  Ross's  Gull,  800. 

Journey  up  Austria  .Sound,  i.  469.  670. 

Map,  LZi  2IS,  218. 

On  plateau  like  aspect  of  land  near 
Cape  TegetholT,  SfiS. 
"  Peary  Glacier,"  30 1. 
Peltif^era  aphthosa,  8lQ. 
Peterhead,  Leigh  Smith's.  480.  484.  48^. 

Character  of  land  at.  620. 
Peterman  Land,  Nansen's  opinion  on,  «;i4 
Petermann  placing  Gillis  Land  on  chart, 

282,321, 
Fhippsia  nl^^itfa,  80Q.  8IQ. 
Photographs  in  color.  «;73.  608. 
Pike.  Arnold,  on  Andreassen  and  Johan- 
nesen  Islands,  7^  «. 
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Placoiiiuni  elegans,  Bin 
Plant  fossils  in  sanclstone.  525. 
PUuropogon  melaxanthus,  8  lo. 
Pleuropogon  Siilfinii,  Br.,  81 1. 

On  Capes  Stephen  and  Neale,  016. 

On  Mabel  Island,  313. 

Where  foutid.  321.  807.  -^^cx). 
Poa  ahbrei'iatn,  \\r,,  8oq. 
Poa  cenisia^  8og. 

Polar  bears,  low  nervous  organism,  149. 
Polar  bears  not  hibernating,  133. 
I'omatorhine  Skua  {^SUrcorarius  pomato- 
rhinus),  765. 

Shot  cast  of  Spitzbergen,  803. 
Pony  (black)  ill,       ;  death,  402. 
Pony  found  hanged,  397. 
PopofT,  Russian  priest.  20. 
PoUntilla  sp. ,  Q16,  917. 

On  Ca{>e  Grant.  306. 

On  Cape  Stephen,  307. 
Prince  George's  Land,  £i2S2  and  632. 
Protozoa,  561. 

Ptomaine-poisoning  and  scurvy,  778.  780. 
Purple  Sandpiper  {Artjtuittlla  maritima), 

501.  522  ;  at  Cape  Flora,  798. 
Purple  Sandpiper  ( Tringa  striata),  245, 

287  ;  nest  and  eggs  described,  788. 

QuEKN  Victoria  Sea  discovered,  224.  23;^. 
Queen  Victoria  Sea,  0|>en  water,  649.  654. 

RAWING. 

Journey  to  Jugorski  Schar  with  Nan- 
sen's  tlogs,  book  on,  25^ 

Meets  author  with  dops,  rj. 

Takes  dogs  on  board  IViiuheard,  2^ 
Rawlinson  Sound,  488  and  w. 
**  Red  snow"  on  glacier.  278. 
Red-throated  Diver  (Colymbus  septentri- 
ottnalis),  313.  315.  521. 

On  Bell  and  Mabel  Islands.  8oj>. 
Reid,  Clement,  870 ;  opinion  of  plant-re- 
mains from  Cape  Richthofen,  905. 
Reindeer. 

As  draught  animals, 

Harnessed  to  sledge.  565. 

Sacrificed  to  "Clia<lee,"  ifi. 

Sent  instead  of  ponies.  535,  538. 

Unsuitable  for  Franz-Josef  Land,  544. 
Reindeer  meat  difficult  to  procure.  12,  2Q. 
Reindeer  sleeping-bag,  1 12. 
Reusch  describes  rocks  a(  Jan  Mayen,  S81 
Richardson's    Skua   [Slercorarius  crept- 
da  til  s),  account  of,  802. 

Chasing  kittiwakes,  380. 

Eggs  described,  793. 

Nest,  270 .  732. 

Nest  foun<l  on  Bell  Island.  264. 
Nest  on  Cape  Crowther,  2&SL 


Ridges  on  surface  of  berg,  443. 
RifJe-shooting  match,  245. 
Robert  Peel  Sound,  213.  228.  479. 
Robertson,  Captain  'Phomas. 

Description  of  Franz  -  Josef  Land, 

731. 

Returning   with  Balaena  from  K. 
(Jreenland,  729. 
Robertson,  Dr.  Cieorge  M.,  account  of 
woman  suffering  from  "land  scurvy," 

779. 

Robertson  Islands.  740. 
Rocks  and  fossils  from  Franz-Josef  Land, 
notes  by  E.  T.  Newton,  867  J^j'^. 
Agates,  S78. 

Ammonites  and  belemnites,  869. 
Augite  in,  872,  878. 
Basalt  and  strata  of  Jurassic  age,  868. 
Basalt  on  Northbrook  Island,  86<j. 
Basalts,  specimens  described,  870  j^yy. 
Calcite,  828, 

Cone  in-cone  structure,  901. 
Distribution  of  basalts  of  similar  type, 

.S80 

Fossils  and  sedimentary  rocks,  883 
seqq. 

Fossils  from  Ca|>e  Stephen,  894. 
Fo.vsils  from  Capes  Crowther,  Neale, 
Richthofen,  and   Hooker  Island, 
896. 

Fossils  from  "  Elmwood,"  i^Sg. 
Fossils  from  Windy  Gully,  S91. 

HuUite  "  of  Hardman,  875- 
Lignite  on  Cape  Gertrude,  892. 
Olivine  in,  873. 

Palagonite,  873  ;  analysis  of,  874. 
Palagonite,  analyses  from  Challenger 

Report,  S75. 
Plants  identified  by  Dr.  Nathorst,  884. 
Plateau  basalts,  localities  of,  882. 
Raised  beaches,  837  :   fossils  from, 
898. 

Relations  of  various  fossiliferous  hor- 
izons, 901. 
Salient  features  in  geological  history, 
905. 

Silicified  wood,  868,  893,  898. 
Table  of  lowest  level  where  basalt 

was  seen,  879. 
Vesicular  and  amygdaloidal  rocks  at 
Cape  Flora,  871. 
Rotches  {sec  Little  Auks). 
Royal  Society  grant  for  experiments  on 

cause  of  scurvy.  7^0. 
Rubini  Rock,  Hooker  Island,  460,  620, 

Dovekies  near,  463. 
Russian  ponies  in  Franz-Josef  Land  Ex- 
pedition, 3. 
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Russian  priests  and  Samoyads,  2£L 
Russian  priests  dying  of  scurvy.  777. 
Russian  stove,  56^  jfj.  6^. 

Sabine,  Sir  Edward,  discovers  PUuro- 

ppgon  Stihinii,  Wx. ,  3tt;.  S07. 
Sagina  Sinna-i,  PresI,  on  Cape  Neale, 

SOQ. 

Sitgina  n/'ra/is,  Fr., 

St.  Chad's  Head,  6l2. 

Santoyad  and  Tundra,  The  Great  Frozen 

Land,  2.  lii. 
Samoyads. 

As  postmen,  12. 

Living  on  salted  fish  have  scur\'y. 
777. 

Marriage  customs,  9. 
Religion,  iS* 

Upon    Waigatz,    scurvy  unknown 
among,  222. 

Worship  on  Waigatz.  iS. 
Sanderling  {Calidris  arenan'a),  799. 
Sandstone  fossils  in  Windy  Gully,  522. 
Saxi/raga  ceronia,  L. 

On  Cape  Flora,  104. 

On  Cape  Grant,  277. 

On  Cape  Neale,  282. 
Saxifraga  ofpositi/olia,  809,  918. 

At  Cape  Flora,  104. 

Scarce  on  Cape  Crowther,  279. 

Scarce  on  Cape  Neale,  285.  288. 
Saxi/raga  r{7  ulan's  on  Cape  Neale, 
Saxi/raga  steliaris,  L.,  Poir  \tiT.  comosa, 
80Q.  filL 

Saxi/raga  stellaris,  L.,  v.  vivipara,  where 

found.  3IS- 
Scharizer  ilescribes  rocks  of  Jan  Mayen, 

88  T. 

Schmalhausen,  Professor, on  plant-remains 

from  Lower  Tunguska.  894. 
Schftnan  Island,  dolerite  on,  868. 
Scott  Keltic  Island,  212.  n,  229,  717. 

Current  towards,  462. 
Scurvy-grass  {sec  Cochlearia  fenestrata). 
Scurvy,  776  seqq. 

Experimental  inquiry  into,  7S0. 

Experimental  treatment  of  monkeys, 

Leigh    Smith's   party    spent  nine 
months  without  lime-juice  and  with- 
out scurvy,  776,  777. 
Lime-juice  as  preventive,  776,  778. 
Prevcnlion  of,  779. 
Russian  priests  dyuig  of,  777. 
Seals.  241,  322,  461. 

Requirements  for  taking.  327. 
Search  parties  for  missing  dogs,  127- 
Sharman,  (i..  note  on  geological  speci- 
mens, 870. 


Sharpe,  Dr.  Bowdler.  examination  of  bird> 

collected  by  expedition,  795. 
Sharpc's  Rock,  83. 

Crecn  grass  on.  192. 
Ship's  articles  read  to  crew. 
"  Sliitan,"  Samoyad  god,  18. 
Shore- lark  (Otoiorys  alpestris)  found  on 

Cape  Flora,  796. 
Shrimps  found.  245. 
Shrimp,  new  species.  713.  714.  762. 
Silsuvig  village.  Arctic  Circle  crossed  at.  7. 
"  Ski  Gully,"  90,  3^ 
Ski-running.  50.  115.  195. 
Sledge. 

Carried  away  by  wind,  39.  579. 

Description  of.  1 70,  173. 

Lost,  421,  425. 
Sledge  journey,  first  (1S95).  170  se<jq. 

Camp  at  Camp  Point,  174.  179. 

Make  depot.  ijS  i8r. 

Objects  of.  173. 

Return  to  **  Elmwood,"  179. 

Trahometer  wheel,  173. 
Sledge  journey,  second  (1895).  20^  ^^^^J- 

Abstract  of  weather  on.  922. 

Camp  near  Camp  Point.  20g.  233. 

Camp  near  Cape  Richthofen.  216. 

Camp  on  glacier,  209. 

Depot  in  cleft  of  Cape  McClintock. 
225. 

Dejmts  near  Dundee  Point,  206.  210. 
212. 

Discovery  of  Queen  Victoria  Sea.  224 
Norwegian  boat  at  entrance  to  Mark- 

hain  Sound,  205. 
Note  and  provisions  left  at  depot, 

212, 

Pony  sinks  in  slushy  snow.  219. 
Pony  shot,  222. 

Position  of  camps,  etc.,  on,  920. 
Preparations  for,  2£l£L 
Results  of  journey,  235. 
Return  to  hut,  234.  237. 
Sledge  smashed  and  abandoned.  211. 
Start  back  for  Cape  McClintock.  224. 
Temperatures  taken  on,  924. 
Troubles  with  morasses.  225.  237.  230. 
Zoological  collection.  926. 
Sledge  journey  (March,  1896),  459  seq^. 
•*  Had  weather  camps,"  473. 
Camp  in  Nightingale  Sound. 
Camped  on  account  of  gale,  4S2. 
Fire  on  second  dog  sledge,  476. 
New  course  taken.  462. 
Objections  to  Austria  Sound  track. 

Open  water  round  Cape  Paierson. 
impossibility  of  going  farther  north. 
468. 
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Sledge  journey,  March,  i8g6. 

Records  left  in  cairns,  464,  471.  47Q. 

Results,  487. 

Return  to  hut,  4^S. 

Snow-shoes  used,  486. 
Sledj^e  journey,  1S97.  617  j^^^. 

Abstract  of  weather  during,  6q2. 

Bears  killed,  664.  670. 

Camp  on  Cape  Crowther,  67". 

Camp  on  Cape  Neale.  674- 

Camp  on  glacier  on  Cape  Ludlow, 
661.  665, 

Camp  on   northeast  side  of  Cape 

Ludlow,  666.  667. 
Canoe  left  with  notice  to  forward  if 

found,  662- 
Climhing  glacier  on  Cape  Grant,  683. 
Dearth  of  draught  animals,  642. 
Difficulties  of  travelling,  638. 
On  half  rations,  662. 
Only  five  dogs  left,  643.  662. 
Open  water  met  with,  646,  64Q,  Mo- 
Pony  and  Armitage  sink  in  crevasse, 

648. 
Pony  dies,  651. 

Provisions  and  note  left  in  hut  for 

h'ram  party,  691. 
Reach  hut  on  Bell  Island,  656. 
Records  left  in,  635,  641,  647,  656. 

Relief  party  met,  688. 
Return  to  settlement,  6()3. 
Sletlges  buried  in  snow,  650. 

Discarded,  652. 
Specimens  found,  646  and  //. 
Worcester  glacier,  crossing,  648. 
Sledge  journey  to  liooker  Island,  May, 
1897,  700  seqq. 
*    Camp  Point  passed,  702. 
Camp  Point,  plateau  at,  708. 
Impossibility   of   reaching  Hooker 

Island,  706. 
Provisions  lost,  705. 
Return  to  settlement,  708. 
Sletlge  with  provisions  broke  through 
ice,  70^. 
•*  Sledging  appetite,"  237. 
Sledging,  preparations  for,  162.  163,  164. 
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